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MARY AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


T. JOHN’S Gospel (19:25) tells us in simple terms that Mary 
was present at the foot of the cross. The familiar hymn, Stabat 
Mater, recalls this fact in more stirring terms in representing Mary as 
“sorrowful” and “in tears’ while her Son was suspended upon the 
ctoss.' We can easily imagine the immensity of Mary’s sufferings as 
she stood near the cross and beheld her Divine Son in the agony of 
death. But she knew what her sufferings meant. Great as was her 
sorrow and compassion, still greater was her joy that mankind was 
being delivered from sin and eternal death by the crucifixion of 
Jesus. Jesus and Mary, Incarnate Son of God and His immaculate 
Mother, closely associated in the divine decrees from all eternity, 
were certainly of one mind and one will in seeking the salvation of 
the human race. 
_ Just what is Mary’s part in the plan of Redemption and in the 
salvation of souls? When God decreed the Incarnation of His Son, 


11. First stanza: ‘“‘Stabat Mater dolorosa, Juxta crucem lacrymosa, Dum pendebat 
_ Filius.” This hymn is generally ascribed to the Franciscan poet, Jacopone da Todi, 
though it is not improbable that it was composed by St. Bonaventure. 
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He also decreed that Mary should be His Mother; furthermore, He 
desired that the Mother of His Son should be a virgin, endowed with 
a fullness of grace from the first moment of her existence. But God 
wished too, that Mary should codperate with Him; He wished that 
she should give her consent to the Incarnation, and should tenderly 
care for her Divine Son until the time when God would require of 
Him the supreme sacrifice of His life for the salvation of the world. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Divine Maternity of Mary enters 
into the divine plan of Redemption. By reason of the Divine Ma- 
ternity Mary at least remotely codperated with her Divine Son in 
the work of saving mankind. This truth is clearly contained in the 
deposit of revelation, and there can be no difference of opinion con- 
cerning it. But one may inquire further whether the intimate associa- 
tion of Mary with Christ also involves a direct or proximate codpera- 
tion in the work of Redemption. In answering this question, Cath- 
olic theology distinguishes between subjective and objective Redemp- 
tion. 

By subjective Redemption theologians understand the applica- 
tion of the merits of Christ to individual souls. There is scarcely a 
theologian at present who would deny or seriously doubt the teach- 
ing that Mary codperates proximately in our subjective Redemption 
by applying to us the graces that were merited for us by Christ. Thus 
Marty is rightly called the Mediatrix of all graces.? Objective Re- 
demption, on the other hand, is the Redemption of the human race 
as accomplished by the sacrificial death of Christ on the cross; by this 
we mean that Jesus Christ, dying for us on the cross, superabundantly 
satisfied the justice of God for the sins of the whole world and 
merited grace and glory for all men. May we say that Mary actively 
and proximately contributed towards the objective Redemption of 
mankind, so that she can truly be called our Coredemptrix? It is 
understood that Mary could be regarded as having redeemed the 
human race together with Christ, only dependently upon Christ and 
subordinately to Him. Theological opinion is divided concerning 
this question, but certainly the greater number of theologians favor 


2. A feast under this title was approved by Pope Benedict XV and assigned to 
May 31; it is now observed by many dioceses and religious communities. The 
Invitatorium of Matins, based upon St. Bernard (cf. Lesson 6), is as follows: “Chris- 
se Redemptorem, qui bona omnia nos habere voluit per Mariam: Venite, adoremus, 
alleluja.” 
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the teaching, that Mary should be considered as our Coredemptrix in 
the strict sense of the term.’ 

Without any doubt, one of the greatest glories of the Fran- 
ciscan order is that its theologians staunchly defended the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception at a time when some of the greatest 
minds of the Church doubted or even denied the truth. The fact that 
the doctrine was not generally accepted or involved difficulties that 
needed to be clarified, did not deter John Duns Scotus and other 
great theologians of the Franciscan school from openly defending it. 
Whenever there has been any question of Mary’s greatness and glory, 
Franciscan theologians have not hesitated to follow the principle 
enunciated by their great leader: “Si auctoritati Ecclesiae vel auctori- 
tati Scripturae non repugnat, videtur probabile quod excellentius est 
attribuere Mariae.’’4 

Let us leave this principle of the Doctor Marialis for the present, 
and consider what stand Franciscans generally have taken concerning 
Marty’s part in the plan of Redemption. It is clearly expressed in the 
following words of the Most Reverend Leonardo Bello, Minister 
General of the Order of Friars Minor: 


Electa et praedestinata .. . ut esset caput generis nostri et advocata nostra, 
Beata Maria Virgo jure Mediatrix universalis insuper pronuntiatur, quia 
tamquam Coredemptrix, ex redundantia meritorum Christi, omnes ac singulas 
gtatias in totum corpus mysticum Ecclesiae defluentes vere acquisivit, tum 
-tadicaliter et remote ratione suae collaborationis Verbi Incarnationi, tum 
formaliter et proxime propter suam arctissimam associationem ad opus in- 


tegrum Christi Salvatoris.> 


That these words represent Franciscan thought, is evident from the 
subsequent discussion of the doctrine of Coredemption according to 
the mind of St. Bonaventure, St. Bernardine of Siena, and others, and 


3. Cf. J. Keuppens, Mariologiae Compendium (Antwerp, 1938), p. 116; on p. 
127 he says: “Si tamen licet uni opinioni favere, quin alteri solidam probabilitatem 
denegemus, concludendum ducimus affirmativam doctrinam sufficienter validis argu- 
mentis fulciri, ut virum serium ad illam inclinet, imo ut probabilior agnoscatur.” 

4. Cf. Scotus, Ox. III, d. 3, q. 1, n. 10, Opera, XIV, 165; cf. S. Bonav., Sent. III, 
d. 28, a. 1, q. 6, ad V,-IV, 497: “Cavendum est diligenter ut honor Dominae nostrae 
in nullo ab aliquo minuatur, qui etiam in periculo capitis debeat integer custodiri.” 

5. From a letter dated Easter, 1938, addressed to the whole Order of Friars Minor, 
Acta Minorum, May, 1938, p. 142, n. 8; the letter deals primarily with the doctrine 
of the universal Mediation of the Blessed Virgin, but also discusses (‘ad mentem 
Scholae Franciscanae,” p. 138, n. 3) two other doctrines as bases of the universal 
Mediation, namely, the absolute predestination of Mary as the secondary head of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and her positive concurrence as Coredemptrix in the work 
of Redemption. 
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the general remark towards the end: “Ea enim munera, quae Christus 
de condigno promeruit, Beata Virgo de congruo saltem acquisivit. 
Ita censent omnes a Schola nostra Doctores mariani jam inde a 
saeculo XVII.’ 

Let us return now to the principle of Duns Scotus, that we should 
probably ascribe to Mary “‘quod est excellentius,” provided it is not 
opposed to Scripture or to the authority of the Church. Certainly the 
title of Coredemptrix as ascribed to Mary might well be classified as 
“excellentius.” And it is just as certain, that the doctrine of Co- 
redemption is not only not opposed to Scripture and the authority of 
the Church, but can be supported by arguments from both sources. 

For the Scriptural basis of this teaching it is sufficient to return to 
our title, “Mary at the Foot of the Cross.” There is a wealth of 
theological implications in these few words. They imply an intimate 
association of Son and Mother in the great work of Redemption, 
which was accomplished on Calvary. Theologians speak of a princi- 
pium consortii involved in the doctrine of the Divine Maternity of 
the Blessed Virgin. God, not by necessity, but by His own free 
choice, willed to associate Mary with Jesus in the work of our Re- 
demption — not only in part of it, but in the whole of it. By her flat 
she accepted not merely the dignity of the Mother of God, but also 
the rights of a Mother, which she alone could renounce. At the 
Presentation in the temple Mary dedicated her Divine Son to the 
work of Redemption, for which God sent Him into the world. On 
Calvary she was certainly not merely a passive witness of the cruci- 
fixion; she did not merely suffer intensely on beholding her Son on 
the cross. She must have renounced her maternal rights, and made 
an offering of the Divine Victim for the same purpose for which He 
was laying down His life. By her oblation Mary made satisfaction 
for our sins, and merited grace and glory at least in equity (de con- 
gruo) for her fellow-creatures. In a word, she redeemed us together 
with Christ, though dependently upon Him, and rightly deserves to 
be called our Coredemptrix. 


6. Ibid. p. 144. Cf. also ‘““Textus Auctorum in commentarium relati et Fontes,” 
Acta Minorum, July, 1938, nn. 71-107. Note the expression, “de congruo saltem 
acquisivit”; most theologians who admit the teaching speak of a meritum de congruo 
of the Blessed Virgin, but there are some who also speak of a meritum de condigno; 
cf, ‘“Textus etc.,”” n. 106, as well as the article by Fr. Sylvester O’Brien, O. F.M., in 
Ivish Eccles. Rec., April, 1941, p. 300. 
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This is not a new teaching, certainly not among Franciscan 
scholars. St. Bonaventure has this to say of Mary’s act of sacrificing 
her Son on the cross: “Quando enim Christus passus est in cruce ad 
persolvendum pretium istud, ut nos lavaret, purgaret et redimeret, 
tunc Beata Virgo fuit praesens, acceptans et concordans voluntati 
divinae; et placuit ei quod pretium uteri sui offerretur in cruce pro 
nobis.”’ According to St. Bernardine of Siena, the very consent of 
Marty to the Incarnation involves an intimate association in the whole 
work of Redemption, for he says: ‘Hoc fuit consentire in crucifixum 
seu crucifigendum et in pretium superabundandae satisfactionis 
omnium peccatorum et impetrationem ac Mediationem reparationis 
omnium electorum, ex se et intra se formandum et suscipiendum.”’* 
Still more significant concerning Mary’s part in our objective Re- 
demption is the following statement of St. Lawrence of Brindisi: 


Stabat juxta crucem, utique spiritus virtute fulta, spiritu sustentata. Mariae 
spiritus erat spiritualis sacerdos, sicut crux altare et Christus sacrificium; 
licet spiritus ipse Christi esset principalis sacerdos, sed spiritus Mariae una 
erat cum spiritu Christi, immo unus cum eo spiritus erat, una veluti anima 
in duobus corporibus. Quare spiritus Mariae una cum spiritu Christi, sacerdo- 
tali munere juxta aram crucis fungebatur, Christique officium offerebat pro 
salute mundi aeterno Deo. 


It is unnecessary to enter further into the Scriptural support for 
the doctrine of Coredemption. But is this teaching opposed in any 
way to the authority of the Church? Certainly not. All the Supreme 
Pontiffs from Pius [X to the present Holy Father have been suffi- 
ciently clear in expressing themselves concerning Mary’s share in our 
Redemption."° 


7. Cf. Coll. de donis Spiritus S., coll. VI, n. 15,-V, 486; n. 17, the Seraphic 
Doctor calls Mary “restaurativa honoris Dei substracti et mater consentiens quod 
Christus in pretium offerretur,” and says of her that she made an offering of her own 
Son, her entire substance. Cf. letter of Father Leonardo Bello, Joc. cit., p. 144, as 
well as “‘Textus,” etc., Joc. cit., n. 95, where the author remarks: “Nemo est qui non 
videat S. Bonaventurae Collationem VI de donis Spiritus S. maximum esse documentum 
saec. XIII de Maria omnium redemptrice.” 

8. Cf. De consensu Virg., sermo 8, a. 1, c. 1,—IV, 102; cf. sermo 7, a. 1, c. 3, 
— IV, 99: “Quando consensit, sensit se per suum consensum dedicari et jungi humi- 
litatibus et humilibus officiis Redemptoris” ; ““Textus,” etc., Joc. cit., n. 77. 

9. Cf. Mariale, Sermo 3 in Salut. Ang., 183; ‘“‘Textus,” etc., Joc. cit., n. 92. 

10. Cf. J. Bittremieux, “Annotationes citca doctrinam B. Mariae Virginis Core- 
demptricis in Documentis Romanorum Pontificum,’ Ephem. Theol. Lovan., Oct.-Dec. 
1939, p. 745 et seq.; the attitude of the present Holy Father is discussed in an article 
entitled “Pio XII e la Corredenzione di Maria,” Marianum, Oct. 1939, pp. 361-364. 
Cf. also Keuppens, of. cit., p. 116. 
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Pius IX manifested his acceptance of the doctrine of Mary’s 
direct codperation in our objective Redemption in a letter which he 
wrote on August 25, 1873, to Mgr. Oswald Van den Berghe, the 
author of the work, Marie et le Sacerdoce.' From Leo XIII we have 
three significant statements. In one case Mary is represented as “‘con- 
sors cum eo [Filio} laboriosae pro humano genere reparationis,” not 
only because of her consent to the Incarnation and on account of the 
Presentation in the temple, but also because of her oblation on Cal- 
vary: ‘‘Filium ipsa ultro obtulit justitiae divinae, cum eo commoriens 
corde doloris gladio transfixa.”’* At another time he mentions that 
Mary has been given various titles of praise, such as Mediatrix, 
Reparatrix totius orbis, and Donorum Dei Conciliatrix, and considers 
her part in the Redemption to be the very reason for her universal 
mediation: “...ut, quae sacramenti humanae redemptionis patrandi 
administra fuerat, eadem gratiae ex illo in omne tempus derivandae 
esset pariter administra.”"? Finally, Leo XIII could mean only direct 
participation in our objective Redemption, when he stated of Mary 
that she is ‘‘Redemptionis humanae particeps” and “mysteriis nostrae 
Redemptionis . . . illa non adfuit tantum, sed interfuit.”™ Pius X also 
clearly distinguishes between Mary’s part in the Redemption and her 
universal mediation, and makes the latter dependent upon the former. 
By her union of suffering and love with Jesus she merited to become 
the ‘Reparatrix perditi orbis...atque ideo universorum munerum 
dispensatrix’”’; again, by her sanctity and her intimate association with 
Christ in the work of salvation, “de congruo, ut aiunt, promeret nobis 
quae Christus de condigno promeruit, estque princeps largiendarum 
gtatiarum ministra.”!° Benedict XV gives expression to the doctrine 


11. Cf. Bittremieux, Joc. cit., p. 747, footnote 4 and p. 775. Note also the words 
of Pius IX in the bull Ineffabilis Deus: ‘Sic sanctissima Virgo arctissimo et indis- 
solubili vinculo cum eo [Christo] conjuncta una cum illo et per illum sempiternas 
contra venenosum serpentem inimicitias exercens, ac de ipso plenissime triumphans 
illius caput immaculato pede contrivit.” Though this could be understood of sub- 
jective Redemption only, the intimate association of Mary with Christ in His com- 
plete victory over Satan would seem to suppose direct coéperation also in our objective 
Redemption. 

12. Encycl. Jucunda semper; Keuppens, op. cit., p. 177, n. 22. 

13. Encycl. Adjutricem populi; Keuppens, op. cit., p. 178, n. 28. 

14. Encycl. Parta humano generi; Keuppens, loc. cit., p. 117. 

15. Encycl. Ad diem illum; Keuppens, op. cit., p. 176, nn. 14 and 18. Noteworthy 
are two official documents of the pontificate of Pius X, which refer to Mary as 
Coredemptrix: one is a decree of the Congregation of Rites, May 13, 1908, which 
raised the feast of the Seven Dolors in September to the rank of a double of the 
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of Coredemption as clearly as the most ardent advocate of this doc- 
trine, when he says: ‘Ita cum Filio patiente et moriente passa est et 
paene commortua, sic materna in Filium jura pro hominum salute 
abdicavit placandaeque Dei justitiae, quantum ad se pertinebat, 
Filium immolavit, ut dici merito queat, ipsam cum Christo humanum 
genus redemisse.” Pius XI has left no doubt concerning his posi- 
tion regarding Mary’s Coredemption. As a reason for the powerful 
mediation of the Blessed Virgin for the dying, he cites her part in 
the Redemption: ‘Ea potissimum causa innititur, quod Virgo perdo- 
lens Redemptionis opus cum Jesu Christo participavit.”'’ Further- 
more, according to the late Holy Father, Mary is rightly called Re- 
paratrix because of her intimate association with Christ: ‘Virgo Dei 
Parens...cum Jesum nobis Redemptorem ediderit, aluerit, apud 
crucem hostiam obtulerit, per arcanam cum Christo conjunctionem 
ejusdemque gratiam omnino singularem, Reparatrix item exstitit 
pieque appellatur.’* Lastly, at the close of the Jubilee year in honor 
of the Redemption in 1935, Pius XI addressed to Mary the follow- 
ing prayer, in which he undoubtedly associates Mary as Coredemp- 
trix with Christ the Redeemer: ‘‘O Mater pietatis et misericordiae, 
quae dulcissimo Filio tuo humani generis Redemptionem in ara crucis 
consummanti Compatiens et Coredemptrix adstitisti, ... conserva in 
nobis, quaesumus, atque adauge in dies pretiosos Redemptionis et 
tuae Compassionis fructus. . . .’”” . 

From the present Holy Father, Pius XII, since his elevation to 
the Papacy, no pronouncements touching on Mary’s Coredemption 
are available. His views on the subject, however, before he became 
Pope, are clear, and we have no reason to suppose that he would re- 
tract any of his former statements. In a panegyric (in Italian) on the 
occasion of the seventh centenary of the founding of the Servite order, 


second class; the other is a decree of the Holy Office, June 26, 1913, which granted 
the same indulgences for invoking the holy names of Jesus and Mary as had been 
previously granted for invoking the holy name of Jesus alone. 

16. Encycl. Inter sodalicia; Keuppens, op. cit., p. 117. : 

17. Encycl. Explorata res; Keuppens, of. cit., p. 177, n. 20. A similar dependence 
of Mary’s mediatorial power upon her participation in the Redemption is expressed 
in a letter of Pius XI to Card. Binet of Besangon in 1933, Auspicatus profecto; ‘“Ideo 
Christi Mater delecta est ut redimendi generis humani consors efficeretur; ex quo sane 
tantam apud Filium gratiam potentiamque adepta est, ut nec humana nec angelica 
natura assequi unquam possit’’; Keuppens, op. cit., pp. 177, n. 21. 

18. Encycl. Miserentissimus Deus; Keuppens, op. cit., p. 179, n. 33. 

19. L’Osserv, Rom., 29-30 April, 1935; Keuppens, op. cit., p. 118. 
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he speaks of Mary as “‘Corredentrice del genere umano” and again 
simply as ‘“Corredentrice.”*° In 1935 at Lourdes, at the closing of the 
jubilee year, he again refers to Mary twice as Coredemptrix, once in 
Latin in a discourse to priests and at another time in French.”" That 
the present Holy Father (as Cardinal Pacelli) really meant that Mary 
is Coredemptrix in the strict sense, that she is not merely the dis- 
penser of graces, but also codperated in their acquisition, we may 
conclude from a discourse which he delivered in French on December 
7, 1937, to the Association of Our Lady of a Happy Death. Accord- 
ing to his explanation, there is but one plan of salvation, consisting 
of two parts, the application of the merits of Christ and their acquisi- 
tion, and Mary codperated in both; still more definite is the state- 
ment that Mary rejoined her Son on Calvary, and there offered the 
sacrifice with Him, that though He offered Himself, she also offered 
her Son for us.” 

Need we say anything more about the position we should take 
concerning the doctrine of Mary's Coredemption? It is true, not all 
of these pronouncements of Supreme Pontiffs are of the same value. 
Most of them, however, are contained in official documents, in en- 
cyclical letters, which are intended to teach the faithful safe and 
sound doctrine. They may not be infallible declarations, but they are 
certainly to be received with reverence as coming from the highest 
teaching authority in the Church. Furthermore, these papal pro- 
nouncements give us the assurance that we are not treading on dan- 
gerous ground in upholding the doctrine of Coredemption. It is fu- 
tile to object that the Sovereign Pontiffs did not mean this or that. 


20. Cf. Card. E. Pacelli, Diseorsi e Panegyrici 1931-1935 (Milan, 1936), pp. 382 
and 383; cited in Marianum, loc. cit. 

21. Cf. Discorsi, pp. 397 and 432; Marianum, loc. cit. In the address to priests, 
the author refers to Mary as having become “Regina Martyrum simul et Sacerdotum” 
by her intimate participation in the bloody Sacrifice of Christ (ibid., p. 408). 

22. Cf. L’Osserv. Rom., Dec. 8, 1937: “L'application des mérites de Jésus- 
Christ forme, d’ailleurs, avec leur acquisition une seule oeuvre complete: celle du 
salut. Il convient que Marie coopére de la méme maniére aux deux parties de cette 
méme oeuvre: ainsi le réclame l’unité du plan divin....L’heure venue, Marie rejoint 
son Fils sur la montée du Calvaire...elle assiste au crucifiement et quand la croix 
se dresse, chargée de son divin et sanglant fardeau, elle se tient tout auprés, debout, 
offrant avec lui le sacrifice...elle offrait son Fils pour nous, tandisqu’il s’offrait 
lui-méme’’; Marianum, loc. cit. Like Benedict XV who says that Mary “redeemed the 
human race together with Christ’ (cf. citation given above), the present Holy Father 
does not hesitate to say that the souls of men were “redeemed” by the sufferings 
of Jesus and Mary (“redente dal sangue e dai dolori del Redentore e della suo 
Vergine Madre,” Discorsi, p. 370). 
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In their obvious meaning, their statements signify that Mary is Co- 
redemptrix in the sense that she directly codperated with Christ on 
Calvary, though dependently upon Him, in the acquisition of grace, 
therefore, in the objective Redemption of the human race. Though 
fully aware of the fact that some authors object to the title of Co- 
redemptrix, the Supreme Pontiffs have sanctioned it. They are not 
accustomed in their official pronouncements to use words lightly or 
to employ vague or ambiguous language. 


Davin Barer, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA, THE POPULAR PREACHER 


HE Franciscan order is preparing to celebrate the fifth centenary 

of the death of St. Bernardine of Siena in 1944. This man was 
the prince of preachers in his day. The cities of central and northern 
Italy flocked to him and obeyed his commands. Bernardine is a glori- 
ous example of the popular preacher, the friar loved and sought by 
the people. The order of the poor and humble Francis has ever 
gloried in being considered the sons of the people. By their close 
contact and sympathy with the ordinary classes of society, the Friars 
Minor have ever wielded a tremendous influence on the minds and 
hearts of the people. In the modern world conditions have changed 
since the days of Bernardine, but men today need other Bernardines 
to guide them to the gentle Heart of Christ. The apostolate of the 
Friars Minor is to the poor in a special way, even as was the mission 
of Christ: ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me; because He has 
anointed me; to bring good news to the poor He has sent me.”? The 
urgent command of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on Atheistic Com- 
munism echoes the age-old mission of the Friars Minor, here ad- 
dressed to every priest: 


To priests in a special way We recommend anew the oft-repeated counsel 
of Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, to go to the working-man. We make this ad- 
vice Our own, and faithful to the teachings of Jesus Christ and His Church, 
We thus complete it: “Go to the working-man, especially where he is poor; 
and in general, go to the poor.”’? 


The poor in the cities of Italy in the fifteenth century were fortu- 
nate in having a long line of famous Franciscans and Dominicans to 
lead them in the path of salvation. Dr. Ludwig Pastor writes of 
these saints and blessed: 


The historian of the Church of the fifteenth century meets with an im- 
mense number of men distinguished for their virtue, piety and learning.... 
The first of this glorious company is St. Bernardine of Siena... whose elo- 
as won for him the titles of trumpet of Heaven and fountain of knowl- 
(eta ESTES ie 


1. Luke 4:18 (Revised Edition). 

2. Paragraph 61, N.C. W.C. Edition p. 42. 

3. Dr. Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle 
Ages, edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus (Sth edn., Herder, St. Louis), I (1923), 
Introduction, p. 36. 
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There follows a long list of Franciscan and Dominican saints and 
blessed. Writing of the preachers in this century, Dr. Pastor declares: 


The religious orders gave to Italy in the fifteenth century a line of 
pteachers whose devotion to their calling and whose power and earnestness 
have, even after the lapse of ages, commanded the esteem of those who differ 
from them. ... The most celebrated preachers of the Franciscan order were — 
St. Bernardine of Siena (+1444), Alberto da Sarteano (+1450), St. Jacopo 
{sic} della Marca [sic} (+1476), St. John Capistran (+1456), Antonio di 
Rimini (about 1450), Silvestro di Siena (about 1450), Giovanni di Prato 
(about 1455), Antonio di Bitonto (+1459), Roberto da Lecce (+1483), 
Antonio di Vercelli (+1483) .4 


Father Luke Wadding, O. F. M., gives a list of almost twenty 
Friars Minor who followed the example of St. Bernardine in his 
method of popular preaching.» The Friars Minor of the fifteenth 
century were ardent students who trained themselves well for the 
delicate and exalted office of preaching. Dr. Pastor writes of St. Ber- 
nardine: “St. Bernardine of Siena is said to have studied oratory from 
the ancient models, and... Alberto da Sarteano, one of his most dis- 
tinguished disciples and followers, certainly did so.’° The same re- 
nowned historian has this praise of the preachers at that time: 


Too little attention has as yet been bestowed on the action of these preach- 
ets of penance, who were highly esteemed and sought after by the people, and 
even by worldly-minded princes, and zealously supported by the Popes, espe- 
cially by Eugenius IV and Nicholas V. When the History of Preaching in 
Italy at the period of the Renaissance is written, it will be seen that the free 
and fervent exercise of this office is one of the most cheering signs, in an age 
clouded with many dark shadows. ...No age, perhaps, offers such striking 
scenes in the conversion of all classes of the people, of whole towns and 
provinces, as does that, whose wounds were so fearlessly laid bare by Sts. 
Vincent Ferrer, Bernardine of Siena, John Capistran, and by Savonarola.’ 


Father Wadding gives a great number of incidents from the life 
of St. Bernardine. They concern his travels, preaching, virtues, peace- 
making, promotion of the cult of the Name of Jesus, miracles, and 
canonization.* But these are bare historical facts. To give us a better 
idea of the man and his extraordinary power over the masses, we 
must read his sermons and the comments on them made by expert 


4, Ibid., p. 32. 

5. Lucas Wadding, Annales Minorum (Ad Claras Aquas [Quaracchi}, 1932), XII, 
62, VII. 5 

6. Pastor, op. cit., p. 33. 

7. Ibid., pp. 33, 34. : 

8. Wadding, op. cit., X, XI, XII, passim. 
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critics. We must see Italy as it was in the days of Bernardine and 
note the marvellous effects his preaching had in the great cities of 
the land.° 


9. Luciano Banchi was the first to edit a complete course of any of the popular ser- 
mons of St. Bernardine. From 1880 till 1888 Banchi published the 1427-Siena sermons. 
These were delivered in the Campo of Siena from August 15 to October 5 of that 
year. There are only forty-five sermons, because the Saint did not preach om some 
days. Paschal Robinson in his article on the Saint in the Catholic Encyclopedia is in- 
correct in calling this a Lenten course. Its scope was such but it was not delivered in 
Lent. There were many editions of Bernardine’s sermons in various languages and 
ages but none of them was complete or critical. Banchi’s edition created great interest, 
and since then works about Bernardine and his sermons have appeared in great 
number, especially in Italian. Articles about him are also numerous. A review of 
some of the more recent works and articles on the Saint is given in Collectanea 
Francescana (Coll. S. Lorenzo da Brindisi, Assisi), VIII (1938), 441-450. See also 
Bullettino di Studi Bernardiniani, Pubblicazione trimestrale in preparazione al V 
Centenario della morte di S. Bernardino da Siena (“L’Osservanza’’, Siena, since 1935). 
This is a fine periodical devoted to Bernardine studies and to the preparation of his 
works in a critical edition. 

Some of the better works published about St. Bernardine in Italian since 1853 are 
the following: 


1853 Dott. Gaetano Milanesi, Prediche Volgari di S. Bernardino da Siena per la 
prima volta messe in luce (dell’Ancora, Siena). It gives ten of the 1427- 
Siena sermons. 

1868 Francesco Zambrini Novelle, esempi morali e apologhi di S. Bernardino da 
Siena (G. Romagnoli, Bologna) in Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite e 
rare, Vol. 97. 

1880-1888 Luciano Banchi, Le Prediche volgari di S. Bernardino da Siena dette nella 
Piazza del Campo l’anno 1427 (Siena), 3 vols. 


1888 Luigi Fumi, S. Bernardino da Siena in Orvieto e in Porano (Siena). 

1895 Orazio Bacci, Le Prediche Volgari di S. Bernardino da Siena (Siena). 

1897 Paolo Thureau-Dangin, Un Predicatore populare dei tempi del Rinascimento 
—S. Bernardino da Siena, Tradotto dal Barbetti (Siena). 

1899 Domenico Ronzoni, L’Eloquenza di S. Bernardino da Siena e della sua 


scuola (Siena). 

1899 Felice Alessio, Storia di S. Bernardino da Siena e del suo tempo (Mondovi). 

1913 A. Galletti, Una Predica inedita di S. Bernardino per nozze Soldati-Manis 
(Citta di Castello). 

1914-1927 Massimo Bontempelli, S. Bernardino da Siena— Profili (Formiggini, Ge- 
nova-Roma). 

1917 Giuseppe Petrocchi, Un grande oratore sacro del Rinascimento —S. Bernar- 
dino da Siena (Citta di Castello). 

1919 Salvatore Tosti, O. F.M., “Di alcuni codici delle Prediche di $. Bernardino 
da Siena con un saggio di quelle inedite,” in Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum (Quaracchi), XII, 187-273. 


1924 Piero Misciattelli, Le piu belle pagine di Bernardino da Siena (Treves, 
Milano). 

1924 _ See Il pensiero di S. Bernardino da Siena (‘Vita e Pensiero,” Mi- 
ano). 

1926 Giorgina Paglioli, §. Bernardino da Siena e la sua attivita in Firenze negli 
anni 1424-1425 (Rossini, Firenze). 

1929 Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., Sermoni Latini S. Bernardini Senensis, Trattato 
delle Ispirazioni (Classici Cristiani, No. 11), Cantagalli, Siena. 

1930 Lilia Marri-Martini, S. Bernardino e la donna (Siena). 

1933 Piero Bargellini, S$. Bernardino da Siena (Morcelliana, Brescia). 

1933 Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena, Mistico Sole del 


secolo XV (S. Lega Eucaristica, Milano). 
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THE REFORMER OF SACRED ELOQUENCE 


Preaching in the early part of the fifteenth century was in a sad 
state. Many useless and strange things were heard from the pulpits; 
there were plays on words, dry scholastic material, mixtures of the 
sacred and profane, little theology and less Sacred Scripture.’? The 
Great Western Schism, petty wars in many lands, and a consequent 
general unrest among the nations had its effect upon the clergy. The 
people know when a preacher is giving them Christ and the true 
words of life. This was the secret of the success the Friars experi- 
enced at that time. They could not have become the peace-makers 
between cities if the spirit of Christ had not enkindled in them the 
fire of sacred eloquence. They could not have caused the laws of 
cities to be changed for the better if the people had not acclaimed 
them men full of zeal and love for souls. 

In the popular sermons of St. Bernardine we see such oratorical 
fire as to make any other speaker jealous of him. His arguments are 
solid, taken from Sacred Scripture, the Fathers and Doctors, the 
sacred canons and reason. Bernardine had perfect control of the 
crowds. He moulded their hearts and minds. He scolded them, 
coaxed them, urged them, persuaded them, threatened them, played 
with them. He had a fine understanding of the human heart, and he 
used it to lay bare the secrets of souls. He could be sweet and gentle 
without attracting the people to himself. He could be terrible in de- 
nunciations without antagonizing his audience. People said it was 
fearful to attend Bernardine’s sermons, but worse to stay away. 


1934 Ciro Cannarozzi, O. F.M., S. Bernardino — Le Prediche Volgari (11 Qua- 
resimale di Firenze nel 1424) (Pacinotti, Pistoia), 2 vols. 

1934 Dionisio Pacetti, O.F.M., “I codici autografi di S. Bernardino da Siena 
della Vaticana e della Comunale di Siena” in Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum (Quaracchi), X XVII, p. 30 e¢ seq. 


1935 Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena— Le Prediche Volgari: 
Campo di Siena 1427 (Classici Cristiani, No. 55), Cantagalli, Siena. 
1935 Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena— Le Prediche Volgari 


Inedite: Firenze 1424, 1425 — Siena 1425 (Classici Cristiani, No. 56), 
Cantagalli, Siena. 

1936 Piero Bargellini, S. Bernardino da Siena — Le Prediche Volgari, I Classici 
Rizzoli (Rizzoli, Milano). 

1938 Dionisio Pacetti, O.F.M., S. Bernardino da Siena— Operette Volgari 
(Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, Firenze). 

1939-1940 Dionisio Pacetti, O. F.M., “La Predicazione di S$. Bernardino da Siena a 
Perugia e ad Assisi nel 1425,” Collevtanea Francescana (Collegio S. Lorenzo 
da Brindisi, Assisi), IX (1939), pp. 494-520; X (1940), pp. 5-28, 161-188. 

10. Pacetti, S. Bernardino da Siena— Le Prediche Volgari: Campo di Siena 1427, 
Pp; ZOj.21. 
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Fearful it was to hear their crimes denounced, yet it was a mental 
tonic to see and hear this wonderful herald of Christ. Some critics 
hold that no praise is too great for the Saint as a preacher. He could 
bring people to their knees and make them lead a better life. He 
changed the morals of Italy and caused a happier day to dawn for 
his native land. He was the incarnate ideal of a preacher." 

In the Franciscan order alone there are a great number of friars 
who imitated Bernardine in his popular preaching. Father Hefele 
gives the glorious history of Franciscan preaching in Italy in the fif- 
teenth century.'? St. Bernardine is its inspiration and crown. His 
sermons have a certain spontaneity and freshness which attract us of 
a different age and language. We find there no vain ornaments, no 
extravagance, no abuse of the sacred office of preacher. Dr, Galletti 
writes of his sermons: 


In every sermon there is a current of life, _ and youthful, which sus- 
tains the discourse from start to finish. The affable simplicity, the familiar 
touch, the desire to avoid every difficult question, the apostr and exam- 
ples — all unite to produce one harmonious effect. “~ these sermons 
that popular touch which the orator wished them to have. His scholastic 
training is visible in his many distinctions, but it is a mantle that covers the 
allocutions of the good shepherd. But Bernardine as a Lat shepherd prefers 
simplicity and clarity to all else. Preaching had descended from the height to 
which a preceding age had raised it.... But with St. Bernardine it returned 
to its origins and became once again a simple moral allocution." 


Another critic has this praise of Bernardine’s sermons: 


They are unaffected and have the happy quality of telling the truth with a 
vivid directness in simple terms. The theme is uninterrupted and never tires. 
There is perfect harmony between the thought and the expression, between the 
thing salt the word, The discourse is quick, vibrant, all color and warmth; it 
has unity and all the requisites of true art. Anyone who reads these sermons 
will not marvel that Bernardine had such enormous influence on his age, It is 
hard to decide where art ends and where eloquence begins. But leaving aside 
the oratorical effect for the moment, what a wonderful work of art each 
sermon is! 

The entire world is represented in his sermons. The human soul of his 
time and of all times is reflected in his typical expressions. Popes, priests, 


11. Banchi, op. cit., Introd.; Alessio, op. cit., Introd.; Pacetti, op. cit, p. 23; 
Pope Nicholas V in the bull of the canonization of St. Bernardine; cf. Wadding, 
op. cit., XII, 5-3, II. 

12. C. Hefele, Der HI. Bernardin von Siena und die Franziskanische Wanderpredigt 
in Italien Wabrend des XV Jahrhunderts (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1912), Cf. Ferrers 
Howell, §. Bernardino of Siena (Methuen, London, 1913). 

rif A. Galletti, ““L’Eloquenza” in Storia dei generi letterari (Vallardi, Milano, 
1914), p. 195. 
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bishops, merchants, women, artisans, children, magistrates, beggars, soldiers, 
sinners, usurers, witches, tyrants, widows, insane, princes, blasphemers, and 
every sort of animal pass before us in the discourses of Bernardine. There is 
ever a moving and dramatic scene presented.14 


ITALY IN THE SERMONS OF ST. BERNARDINE 


Although the great preacher often displayed humor and won the 
people by his exact and incisive descriptions, yet he would never 
speak lightly of the great wounds of Italy — the political factions 
and the troubles they caused. At this time when the various cities 
were beginning to lose their age-old liberties and great princes were 
making demands on the people, St. Bernardine manifested a broad- 
mindedness, peninsular rather than local. Although he did not en- 
visage a national state of Italy, such as exists today, still he wished 
that the minds and aspirations of the people would not be confined 
to the walls of their own cities. The Franciscan habit and apostolate 
had detached Bernardine from his own city and made him see farther 
than Siena and Florence. He went through Italy on foot, from re- 
gion to region, from city to city. His burning desire was to know 
Italy's needs and to convert it to Christ. He studied its customs and 
understood its soul; he rejoiced in its virtues and wept over its vices. 

Bernardine loved the various dialects of Italy. He turned a will- 
ing ear to local expressions and used them in his sermons. The cos- 
tumes and likes of various cities often seemed extravagant and even 
sinful to him. Undaunted he complained of such things together 
with abuses of justice and charity — and this in no uncertain terms! 
The climate and scenery of Italy, its mountains and rivers, its animals 
and fruits, all afforded the saint apt illustrations and examples when 
speaking to the people. 

The multiple occupations of the different cities were well known 
to Bernardine. He could speak of the Venetian arsenal. He knew 
how the Milanese made carriages and shields, how the people spoke 
in Lodigiano, and how the Florentine merchants cheated, He 
lamented “Lombardy where the women wear pearls and where the 
political factions have reduced the region to a sad state.” Perugia 
was corrupted but its mystic soul reawakened at the voice of this son 
_ of Francis. It burned its idols of vanity in the public square, as did 


14, Bontempelli, op. cit., p. 12. 
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so many other cities where “the Trumpet of Heaven” had lifted his 
voice in denunciation of vanity and vice. Perugia became a very neat 
city with many churches frequented to such an extent that it seemed 
a miracle. Siena neglected study, “because its young men wasted 
time running around town with an owl [ girl} at their elbows.” The 
Saint ordered the clergy of Siena to pay taxes (although exempt) so 
that the people would have no excuse for evading them. Italy was 
indeed the land of usury, luxury, impurity, and quarrels; but the 
“Prince of Preachers” chastised her and brought her to a better state. 
He could finally say: “Where is there a more delightful place to live 
than Italy? I answer that if it were not for your political feuds, no 
land could compare with this.” 

The new riches and new culture which enchanted Italy at that 
time and dilated the pages of Rucellai, Palmieri, Bruni, and Vespasi- 
ano also impressed Bernardine with the realization of the Italian 
Renaissance. The humble Franciscan was aware of that Hellenic 
Spring, which, after a thousand years, had returned to flower forth 
on the banks of the Arno. “Italy,” he writes, ‘is the most intellectual 
part of the world; Tuscany, the most intellectual part of Italy; and 
Florence, the most intellectual part of Tuscany.” 

Looking through the volumes of Wadding’s Annals, we get an 
idea of the glory that is Bernardine’s as a preacher. Even geo- 
graphically speaking one marvels at the number of places he visited 
and the relative speed with which he, at times, got from city to city. 
In the tenth volume, for example, we meet with facts such as the fol- 
lowing. 

Bernardine was divinely moved to preach in Lucca. Whilst pray- 
ing there, he heard a voice crying through the house: “Brother Ber- 
nardine, go to Lombardy to preach the word of God.” He asked the 
brethren and others to pray for light in the matter, and when he saw 
it was God’s will, he set off for Lombardy.” 

There, in Milan, he preached first in poor churches and rarely; 
then his fame spread, and he began to speak in the largest churches 
with great fruit. A certain schoolmaster there was a great admirer of 
Bernardine. This man would urge his pupils to attend the sermons 


15. Pacetti, Le Prediche Volgari: Campo di Siena, 1427, pp. 30-35. 
16. Pacetti, op. cit., p. 31. 
17. Wadding, op. cit., X, 6 XII. 
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of the friar. “Let us go,” he would say, “to hear this good little 
friar, clothed in such a poor and rough tunic, to him who has such 
elegant language, such splendor of eloquence, such an apt way of 

ing, and such majesty of words and sentences.’”"* The Milanese 
loved the holy friar and considered him a Heaven-sent messenger. 
Great numbers of them frequented the sacraments and many became 
Franciscans. His energy in preaching is well described; also his ap- 
pearance and gestures are praised. He was a finished speaker. He 
could reprehend vices, for he himself was beyond reproach. Wadding 
has a little over eleven large pages treating of Bernardine’s aposto- 
late in Milan in 1418. The effects of his work there were unprece- 
dented. Monasteries were erected, scandals removed, morals im- 
proved, enmities and old hates brought to a loving conclusion. Once 
when the Duke of Milan was present, the Saint upbraided him pub- 
licly for his pride and arrogance. The Duke was so angry that he 
threatened to kill the friar in the most horrible way. But Bernardine 
merely announced the Duke’s decision to the people, saying that as 
a preacher of truth he was willing to suffer martyrdom for the truth. 
At this the Duke was shamed and left the Saint in peace. 

When Bernardine was still a young man, he often heard St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer preach in Alexandria (Lombardy). One day the great 
Dominican asked the youth to dinner. They had a long conversation. 
The next day St. Vincent announced to the people: 

There is in your midst a certain Franciscan friar, who will be famous in 
all a athe a few years from now. His life and doctrine will bring forth ex- 

fruits. Although I precede him in age, still in the Roman Church he 
me in honor. You should give thanks to God in his name. 
Italy to him and return to France and Spain.? 

:.. . adds: “He returned to the lands he had left for a time. 
Ten years later the name of Bernardine filled all Italy; and although 
Blessed Vincent died thirty years before him (1414), Bernardine 
was canonized six years before Vincent (1450).””* 

Bernardine gave lengthy courses of sermons in Emilia, Lombardy, 
Piacenza, Ferrara, Mantua, Verona, Viruno, Venice, Bologna, Rome, 
Valle Seriana, Florence, Perugia, Siena, Trivillio, Spoleto, Aquila, 


18. Ibid., 7, 
19. Ibid., 7, XIE, XXIV. 
20. Thid. 15, XXXIV 


21. Ibid. 
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and many other towns.”? Everywhere the people loved him and re- 
spected his admonitions. Pastor writes: 


He... preached penance to the Roman populace, who had grown wild 
and lawless during the absence of the Popes. A pure and saintly life gave 
double power to his words, and the success of his preaching was immense. 
Bloody feuds which had lasted for years, were brought to an end, atonement 
was made for great crimes, and hardened sinners were converted.?+ 

Of the fruit of Bernardine’s Roman apostolate at that time 


(1424), Wadding adds: 


Bernardine preached this year in Rome — with the greatest applause and 
immense spiritual fruit. On July 21, he ordered burned a huge pile of 
playing-cards, gambling-tables, bad songs, dice, articles of witchcraft, wigs, 
and other feminine ornaments. He pacified feuds and converted many Jews.?4 

Bernardine came to Rome again in 1427 to clear himself of a 
charge of heresy regarding the cult of the Holy Name of Jesus, 
which he propagated. Pope Martin V ordered the Saint to preach in 
the Eternal City. 

In order to manifest his [Bernardine’s} innocence the more clearly in 
Rome, where he had been slandered, the Pope himself, with his assembled 
clergy, made a solemn procession in honor of the Name of Jesus amidst 
universal rejoicings. He also commanded the Saint to preach in St. Peter's, 
and then in other churches in the Eternal City. For eighty days St. Bernardine 
devoted himself to these apostolic labors which were crowned with the 
greatest success.?> 

Bernardine preached in Italy from Naples to Venice, and wept 
over its sins. But he also rejoiced that it did penance at his preaching, 
even as the Ninevites at the word of Jonas.” Little wonder that Ber- 
nardine was declared a saint only six years after his death and that 
all Italy rejoiced over his canonization.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BERNARDINE’S PREACHING 


Born at Massa Mirittima in 1380, Bernardine began to be famous 
as a preacher when he was about thirty-six. He had been well trained 
by the friars and had great talent. In appearance he was of ordinary 
height, handsome, graceful, and slim. His features were finely chis- 


22. Ibid., X and XI, passim; XII, 62, VII. 
23. Pastor, op. cit., p. 232. 

24. Wadding, op. cit., X, 80, II. 
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eled — long straight nose, small mouth, bright eyes, and noble head. 
History and old paintings agree in this.”* 

His holiness and the perfect control over his own body and soul 
gave him a magnificent moral power over the people. The very sight 
of him awed the spectators. His gestures are remarked by almost all 
who wrote after seeing him. He had a special grace in making ges- 
tures that fitted the thoughts he was expressing. Even in mimicry his 
gestures were never unworthy. At first his voice had been weak, but 
through practice and prayer he acquired a voice of a splendid and 
fascinating timbre. Historians as Piccolomini (Pius Il), Maffeo 
Vegio, Bernabeo of Siena, Poggio Bracciolini, Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
and Ambrogio Traversari heard the Saint preach on many occasions. 
All agree that no words can justly describe the exquisite charm of his 
pronunciation, the harp-like music of his voice.” 

The fine physical and vocal qualities of Bernardine were the ex- 
ternals of his eloquence. His interior endowments were the grace of 
God, love for souls, and zeal for the glory of Christ. Add to this a 
tender and affectionate heart, brilliant imagination, poetic insight, 
solid doctrine, experience, attractive style and literary form. He must 
have had all these qualities in a high degree to enchant Italy of the 
Renaissance as he did. Not only the poor people flocked to hear him, 
but the rich and educated felt it a matter of good taste to listen to 
his sermons and discuss them. Scholars, princes, popes, and emperors 
heard the Saint willingly and acclaimed his eloquent genius.*° 


28. Ibid., X, 9, XVII. Enciclopedia Italiana (Instituto Giovanni Treccani, Milano, 
1930), VI, Art. “Bernardino da Siena, Santo.” 

Pictures of the Saint are by Sano di Pietro (Siena, Tivoli, Viterbo, Montalcino, 
Capistrano, and Acquependente), Pinturicchio (Aracoeli, Rome), Montagna (Basilica 
of St. Anthony, Padua), Sassetta, and others (various places in Umbria such as 
Spoleto, Perugia, etc.). 

Cf. also The Catholic Encyclopedia, II, Art. ‘Bernardine of Siena, Saint.’’ For 
iconography and bibliography of the Saint see Misciattelli, of. cit., pp. 271-277. 

29. Wadding, op. cit., X, 9, XVII and XVIII; 11, XXIV; 13, XXVIII; 15, XXXII 
and XXXIII, etc. 

30. Wadding, op. cit., X, 8, XVI, regarding the voice of Bernardine has this: 
“Quibus nos Bernardinum praeconiis extollemus? Qua admiratione prosequemur? 

uo toties eum audivimus ea pronuntiationis gratia, naturae praelarga manu adeo 

matum fuisse, ut nihil dignius, nihil certe praestantius dici posset. Quippe cui ita 
vox lenis, clara, sonora, distincta, explicata, solida, penetrans, plena, redundans, elevata, 
atque afficax erat, ut ad id, quod jussus susceperat, proferendi in vulgus sermonis 
officium, recte illi ad nutum formata credi liceret. Quae ita suavis erat, ut cum 
suavitate admixtam haberet dignam quamdam gravitatem; ita robusta, ut condita esset 
magna lenitate; ita a ut non solutius tamen illa deflueret. Quae praeterea aptis 
quibusdam et decentibus modis ita intruebatur, ut major inde nimirum ejus dignitas, 
gtatiorque expectatio nasceretur.” What more could we expect in any speaker? 
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DEVOTION TO THE HOLY NAME 


One of the things Bernardine stressed in his course was reverence 
for the Holy Name of Jesus. To offset the terrible habit of cursing, 
the Saint began to honor the Holy Name in a special way when he 
was Father Guardian at Fiesole, near Florence, about the year 1418. 
In the various towns and cities where he preached he would speak of 
the sanctity of the Holy Name. He would present to the people a 
plaque on which the sacred monogram I H S was surrounded by rays. 
This he would hold up to be reverenced and honored, knowing that 
the adoration was directed to Christ. He would have the sacred 
initials IHS inscribed on the church and palace walls. This the 
Saint also did at Viterbo. But the followers of Manfred of Vercelli, 
whom Bernardine had denounced in his sermons, accused the great 
preacher of heresy before Pope Martin V. 

The Pope cited Bernardine to Rome. The friar left Viterbo at 
once and found the Pope angry over the things he had heard from 
the Saint’s accusers. The books of Bernardine were to be examined 
by some Dominicans and Augustinians. In the meantime the Francis- 
can was forbidden to preach and to expose the plaque of the Name 
of Jesus. A day was set for the examination of the case in St. Peter’s. 
Meanwhile other friars, especially St. John Capistran, friend and 
companion of Bernardine came to the rescue. Capistran had been 
preaching at Naples, at the behest of Queen Johanna, to rid the city 
of Jewish usurers and illicit contractors. Capistran went to Aquila, 
had a plaque of the Holy Name painted, and set off for Rome with 
many citizens. The great procession entered the Eternal City, singing 
the praises of the Holy Name written by St. Bernard. The procession 
was swelled by the Romans, and Capistran headed them all to St. 
Peter's. It was the day of Bernardine’s trial, but Pope Martin V was 
so impressed by the fervor and demonstration of the people that he 
postponed the examination. At the trial many arguments were 
brought against Bernardine from Scripture and the sacred canons, but 
Bernardine and Capistran answered all objections so well that the 
Pope dismissed the case. The Pope then gave his blessing to this cult 
and allowed the friars to preach it everywhere. Then he ordered a 
public procession in honor of the Holy Name to clear Bernardine of 
any taint of heresy. As stated above, Bernardine preached for eighty 
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days in Rome and Cardinals, princes, and even the Pope heard him 
on several occasions. 

St. Bernardine offered the Holy Sacrifice before preaching, be- 
cause he generally preached early in the morning. He would then 
await the crowds and prepare himself prayerfully to act as the herald 
of the great King. His exquisite Latin sermons were written for his 
disciples to show them with what care they were to prepare them- 
selves. But those sermons he never preached.?* Here we are con- 
cerned with his popular discourses (/e prediche volgari). If it were 
not for certain zealous stenographers who took down these familiar 
sermons, we would be deprived of a whole world of thought, beauty, 
feeling, and expression. 

In his Latin sermons Bernardine is formal and scholastic. In his 
popular discourses he still is inclined to make many distinctions. But , 
here he develops things more broadly, he brings matters right down 
to the audience. His imagination seems to have been enkindled when 
he saw those vast crowds before him, for he speaks extemporaneously 
about certain incidents that take place or certain buildings nearby. 
Such external suggestions offer him many occasions to digress a bit 
from his fixed subject. And still each sermon has its own harmony. 
The digressions give vigor and variety to the sermon, offering the 
preacher illustrations and examples. The discourse is evolved in well- 
balanced periods, vibrant with life and gracefully picturesque. 

With Bernardine “the style is truly the man.” The form of his 
mind seems to parallel that of his body. His fine thoughts agree with 


31. Ibid. X, 114, I-III. X, 8, XV: “Everywhere he preached penance and people 
came to confession ‘like ants.’”’ X, 8, 9, 10: Bernardine branded the prevalent vices 
in every town. X, 189, V: Bernardine was vindicated by Pope Eugene IV in the bull 
Sedis Apostolicae of January 8, 1432, regarding the preaching of the Holy Name. 
Bernardine receives this praise: “Homo honestae conversationis, vitae laudabilis et 
religiosae, et optimae famae, nedum Catholicus et Christianus Fidelissimus, sed et 
acerrimus et rigorosus haeresum extirpator, et ob eius integritatem vitae, laudabiles 
verbi Dei praedicationes, et salutares bonorum operum fructus, praeclarissimus fidei 
Catholicae praedicator et instructor rectissimus, in omni fere Italia et extra inter ceteros 
famosos evangelizatores Verbi Dei praesentis aetatis probatus.” 

32. Johannes De La Haye, S. Bernardini Senensis Opera Omnia (Venetiis, 1745), 
3 vols. The Latin sermons have 4 Lenten courses, one Advent course, 14 sermons 
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theology, several treatises on the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, and a commentary 
on the Apocalypse. All these works are.in De La Haye’s edition. Joseph Calasanctius 
Cardinal Vives y Tuto, O.F.M.Cap., published excerpts from the Saint’s ascetical 
works in 1903: Sti. Bernardini Senensis de Dominica Passione, Resurrectione, et SS. 
Nomine Jesu Contemplationes (Roma, 1903). 
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his fine features. His ardent love and asceticism flame forth from his 
sermons no less than from his eyes and delicate lips. He loved the 
open and preferred to preach there rather than in churches, Preaching 
did not tire him. Every sermon rejuvenated him and rejoiced his 
heart. He admitted this himself. He was not an actor, but a real, 
earnest preacher. He knew all the secrets of true oratory. He could 
move the souls of his audience to joy, tears, hope, fear, contrition, 
and enthusiasm. His mighty and burning words demanded hearing 
and thought as well as sympathy and change of morals in the audi- 
ence. Shrewd remarks on vice, the salt of irony, and imitations of 
various animal cries are all mixed with quotations from the Bible 
and the Fathers. But what the people loved best of all was to hear 
Bernardine’s own comments, to know what was in his soul and how 
he thought and felt about matters. 


BENEDICT BARTOLOMEO, THE SIENESE FULLER” 


After Bernardine’s phenomenal success in preaching to the Milan- 
ese in 1417, his fame spread, and he was in demand in city after city. 
His native Siena asked for him in 1423, but he went on to other 
places. In 1424, he gave an excellent course of sermons in Florence. 
The people asked for another course in the Lent of 1425. He finished 
this shortly after Easter, when the people of Siena clamored to have 
him. Bernardine consented and began a course there on April 20. It 
lasted throughout May and ended in June. Bernardine was at the 
height of his fame. His own people vied with those of Florence and 
other cities to praise and honor him. His fearlessness, his simple and 
direct style effected marvels wherever he preached. Great cities, as 
Siena and Florence, obeyed his commands; and later incorporated his 
counsels in their laws. These became known as “The Reforms of St. 
Bernardine.’”’*4 

In Florence and Siena, in the courses of 1424 and 1425 there were 
trained stenographers, educated people, who took down the main 
ideas of Bernardine’s sermons. They sat near the preacher and had 


33. Benedetto di Messer Bartolomeo. The editors of Bernardine’s works speak of 
him, e.g. Banchi, Bacci, Canarozzi, Bargellini, and Pacetti. The latter has a special 
chapter devoted to this good man (Le Prediche Volgari, 1427, Siena), pp. 39-42. 

Cf. Piero Bargellini, “San Bernardino e il suo stenografo,” in Nuova Antologia 
(Treves-Treccani, Roma), vol. 67, No. 1458 (Dec. 16, 1932), pp. 507-515. 
34. Wadding, op. cit., X, XI, XII, passim. 
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wax tablets and stiles. They employed one of those many systems of 
shorthand for which the Middle Ages are famous. Later the sermons 
were written out on parchment. Probably by 1424 the people sensed 
the need of having the Saint's sermons in permanent form. They 
knew, too, that he did not preach a sermon as he prepared and wrote 
it. To perpetuate the peculiar charm of the Saint's spoken word, 
stenographers were finally employed. But alas! Not even these dili- 
gent workers could capture every word. Not even they could give an 
exact portrait of Bernardine in full action. 

In the summer of 1427, “the Trumpet of Heaven” was again in- 
vited to give a course of sermons in Siena. This time Providence gave 
him a stenographer “to the manner born.” It was Benedict di Messer 
Bartolomeo of Siena. He was a man of middle age and he is de- 
scribed in the introduction to this work as being ‘‘a fuller who, hay- 
ing a wife, many children, little money, and great virtue, wrote out 
all the sermons of this course de verbo in verbum.”*®> What a man 
and what a description! He had heard Bernardine in 1425, and la- 
mented the fact that he had not then taken down the Saint’s dis- 
courses. Now Benedict heard that Bernardine would begin to preach 
on Assumption Day and he prepared accordingly. Early in the morn- 
ing, before dawn, Benedict arose and prepared his tablets and table 
near the rostrum in the public square. The Saint would offer Mass 
on an improvised altar in that square as the people began to gather. 
The women would speak to one another thus causing a low murmur- 
ing in the crowd. As the night passed and the dawn began to break, 
the sun would slowly climb over the Tower of Mangia. But by that 
time, Bernardine had long finished his talk to the people. 

Generally St. Bernardine had a certain Fra Vincenzo with him. 
This good brother carried a basket of manuscripts and parchments — 


35. “Fi un cimatore di panni chi aveva donna e pit figliuoli e poca robba e assai 
virti, lassando stare per quello tempo di lavorare e scriveva le prediche ‘de verbo in 
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bocca, che lui non scrivesse.’”’ ‘““He was a fuller who had a wife, many children, little 
money, and great virtue, leaving his work during this time, he wrote the sermons 
word for word not omitting the smallest word of those that came from this holy 
mouth.” From the introduction to the manuscript of Benedict. The original of his 
work is lost, but several very old copies are extant. The introduction was written 
probably by some friar. Copies of these sermons ate still extant in manuscript form in 
the Communal Library of Siena. Other popular sermons of the Saint are preserved in 
manuscript form in the Riccardian and Laurentian Libraries of Florence and in the 
University Library of Pavia. Cf. Pacetti, op. cit., pp. 26, 27; 39-42. Bargellini, Joc. cit., 
p. 513. 
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the Saint’s travelling library. It contained the Vulgate Bible, some 
excerpts of the Fathers and Doctors, and comments by Bernardine 
himself. Fra Vincenzo sat on the steps of the rostrum, timing Ber- 
nardine and watching the people. He it was who would tell the 
preacher later of his impressions of the sermon on the people. Dur- 
ing the day Vincenzo would speak to various citizens and gather 
Opinions and hints about the Saint’s preaching.* 


Benedict sat near Vincenzo but in full view of the preacher. On 
the first day, the Saint noticed this poor man writing there. He 
could see from his garb and manner that the writer was not a scholar, 
and thought first the man was not in his right wits. For Bernardine 
saw that the man began to write as soon as the preacher opened his 
mouth and never ceased writing. It was something new for the friar 
and the crowd! But the second and third day the Saint paid closer 
attention. Vincenzo had probably also made some inquiries, and 
Bernardine began on the third day to mention the writer in his 
sermon. From that day forward, St. Bernardine grew to love this 
simple and devout worker, who was so faithful and pious. 


Bargellini holds that the sermons Benedict wrote are some of the 
finest examples of Italian prose in the fifteenth century. Benedict, in 
the mind of Bargellini, surpasses even the greatest profane writers of 
that land and age. The work of Benedict is honest, exact, and un- 
touched. What he heard he wrote, so exactly that even the “Oh’s” 
and ‘“Ah’s” of a hesitant Bernardine were included in the sermons. 
The great writers of that century in Italy were out to impress with 
magnificent periods and great art. Here we have such a faithful copy 
of Bernardine’s sermons that the only thing missing is a record of the 
pitch and timbre of his voice. It is well for us to pay tribute, there- 
fore, to this humble fuller, whose diligence and piety were combined 
with a rare art of taking down quickly and faithfully every syllable of 
the Saint’s sermons. If it had not been for Benedict, the world would 
never know what it was that the crowds of Italy’s cities found so 
charming in the fervent preaching of St. Bernardine of Siena. As he 
preached in his native city, so, too, he preached in all the others. 
True, we can no longer hear the splendid voice nor see the figure 
and gestures of the Saint, but in reading these sermons of the Siena 
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course of 1427, we get a good idea of the appeal Bernardine’s 
preaching had for the people. 

Owing to Benedict’s pious industry, St. Bernardine of Siena ranks 
as one of the great Italian prose writers of the fifteenth century. The 
other prose writers of Italy at that time wished to imitate the ancient 
classic models and thus they lost contact with the people. But Ber- 
nardine is in constant sympathy with life and with the people in all 
their joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, and work. This, too, was the secret 
of Savonarola later in the same century. These two preachers are 
among the few of that age who did not bow to humanism because 
they were inflamed with divine fire. They did not twist the words of 
the Gospel to fit classical periods. And, yet, their own work, so per- 
sonal and original, ranks not only with the finest of their age, but is 
even the most singular.>’ 

Of all this, however, poor Benedict was unaware. He did an ex- 
cellent job as self-appointed stenographer. And it was by no means 
an easy task. After the sermon, Benedict would often ask Fra Vin- 
cenzo for some text in Latin, which Bernardine had used. The Italian 
all went well, but those Latin texts! At times Bernardine would re- 
peat them for Benedict’s benefit during the sermon, and Benedict 
would faithfully write even the admonition to himself, for example: 
“Oh, you who write, listen well, whilst I repeat the text... .” Some- 
times Bernardine would forget to mention the sacred author from 
whose work he quoted. Benedict at such times would guess at the 
author. He would put in the margin “Paul” when at times it should 
have been Mark or Luke or John. St. Bernardine loved St. Paul and 
quoted him frequently. The preacher would call him “il nostro Pavo- 
lozzo”’ or ‘“‘Pavolo.” 

The admonitions to Benedict are sprinkled through all these ser- 
mons. Both Bernardine and the people must have loved the poor 
fuller and enjoyed these asides, during serious sermons. ‘‘Ah, what 
a good writer we have; get this clear whilst I repeat it: ‘Alienati 
sunt....’” “Oh, what a fine crowd! How happy I am.when I can 
preach .. . but this is not to be written.” And he would write it any- 
way. In the first sermon, Bernardine thought Benedict was a mer- 
chant making out his accounts. He calls the man to task saying: 
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“Have you finished your accounting?” In the third sermon, Ber- 
nardine knows the man is taking down every word of the discourse 
and says to him: ‘Write as you did before and put it into practice, 
so that this writing of yours will make the matter enter your 
memory the better.’ In the seventh sermon, the Saint fears Benedict 
will get some points mixed up and says to him: “And the first of 
these three is this, and write them all well. . 

In this Siena course St. Bernardine was deal moved. These 
were his own people. Here he felt at home. Many of his relatives 
and friends lived in Siena. His cousin Tobia and his aunt Pia were 
dear relatives who attended this course. He knew many of the people 
by name and at times would shout out to them. He tells a woman to 
call her husband to the sermon. At times he looks for a text, and 
Benedict writes for example: “‘Oh, Oh, wait! Ah, wait a minute, till 
I recall the text of St. Gregory regarding our point here.’ Bernardine 
imitates various animal cries. He bellows and barks; he imitates 
lions, oxen, dogs, and cows. But his repertoire included humbler 
creatures, too, such as flies, bees, frogs, and snakes. Benedict writes 
down all the sounds, mu, mu, wou, wou, buzz, buzz, qua, qua, ss, ss, 
etc. Bernardine would try to keep the people awake and interested. 
But some fell asleep during almost every sermon. Bernardine would 
arouse them and at times call them by name. He would complain 
about the women making too much noise before the sermon, while he 
was at the open-air altar. “One calls Caterina, another Margarita, an- 
other Giovanna.” 

On several occasions it rained during the sermon, and the fuller 
writes: ‘Here it rained, and the sermon ended.” One verse of Dante 
is misquoted. It reads: “... per la contradizion che nol consente.” 
It should be: “... per la contrarieta che nol consente.’”” Who made 
the mistake? Certainly Bernardine, because Benedict was too faithful 
to get a word wrong. 

Returning to his house Benedict would write out the sermon in 
longhand. This was no small task and took much time. Thus every 
day he had to prepare several wax tablets to write in shorthand at the 
sermon itself. Then he had to prepare parchment, quill-pen, and ink 
to write the words fully. During this time (it consumed 50 days) 
Benedict did not work in his shop. It was his duty to dress and pre- 
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pare cloth after it came from the weaver. He had to stretch and pull 
the cloth in some places and to thicken, scour, press, and narrow it 
in others. He had to lop off the extra knobs of fuzz and in general 
make the cloth ready for the tailor. His wife remonstrated with him 
for not working. The bolts of cloth were heaped up in his humble 
shop waiting for his skilled hand. But all in vain! His main concern 
in all that time was to get every word and syllable that fell from the 
great preacher’s mouth! And in this Benedict succeeded admirably. 
In his shorthand he had some system of getting the tones of Ber- 
nardine’s voice, perhaps a kind of musical notation. This together 
with the exact words, the full construction and citations gave Bene- 
dict the sermons of Bernardine down to the last sound in all their 
finesse. The Saint came to visit Benedict from time to time to see 
how he was getting on with the writing. How the fuller enjoyed 
these visits! Here was the greatest preacher in Italy honoring the 
humble shop of poor Benedict. No doubt the whole family profited 
by these high visits by learning more for the good of their souls. 
Benedict certainly did. 

Some may object that Benedict was simple-minded because he 
wrote every word, even such as were advice for himself. But there 
can be no question that the fuller was a prudent and sane person, 
who captured the charm of Bernardine’s sermons precisely by giving 
every word and syllable the preacher spoke. A learned and sophisti- 
cated person would in all probability have left out those many little 
things which show us Bernardine exactly as he was. Benedict was an 
artist no less than Bernardine, and the fuller’s artistic sense was so 
felicitous, so fortunate, that he has left us a magnificent work of art. 
Bargellini, Fachinetti, Pacetti, Banchi, and many others unite in 
praising Benedict the fuller. He is a Cicero who has given us the 
living Tuscan language of fifteenth century Siena such as no other 
writer has.*® 

We can picture the Campo of Siena. It is oval-shaped to this day 
and thousands can gather in it. There is Bernardine on a high pulpit. 
Near him the dear fuller and faithful Fra Vincenzo. Time and again 
Bernardine leans over towards the writer to advise him more pre- 
cisely on some points. After some days Bernardine knows that Bene- 
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dict misses nothing. He thanks God for such a stenographer. Hardly 
any other speaker of the Middle Ages had one more faithful. In fact 
no preacher of those times had a man who did such unique recording 
as Bernardine had in Benedict, the Sienese fuller.% 


THE PREACHER IN ACTION 


Fervent prayer, honest study, and great penance were the prepara- 
tion for Bernardine’s preaching. After the early Mass, Bernardine 
awaited the crowd. Many had already come. Dawn broke and things 
began to grow brighter. The men and women were divided by a 
heavy cloth, so high that it hid one part of the square from the other. 
The pulpit was near the end of that cloth, to the west. It was more 
a large open rostrum than a pulpit. The speaker was free and unhin- 
dered by rail or curtain. Near him sat the rulers of Siena on a special 
platform. The people came from far and near. They gathered under 
the blue sky as in a dream-cathedral. Bernardine wanted the people 
to come on time. He was punctual and he detested tardiness. They 
who came late were not to disturb others by pushing up in front. 
Merchants came laden with their wares. They would line up near the 
front and along the sides. If they became impatient, the preacher 
would chide them. If bells rang as he spoke he would stop, saying: 
“Let them ring first.” Most of the people sat on cushions and small 
stools during the sermon.” 

When all was ready Fra Vincenzo would give a sign for silence 
and St. Bernardine would kneel to offer a short prayer. Then he 
would arise and look out on the crowd with genuine pleasure. In that 
moment inspiration seized him and he began to speak — to speak as 
a man sent from Heaven, to speak with every faculty of his being 
aflame and alive. The whole man seemed to flow out in the golden 
and silver words of his glorious voice. The language is native but 
spiced with a freshness and tang peculiar to the Saint. How limpid 
and neat the sentences, how strong and convincing the thoughts! His 
sermons are a clear mirror of life in Siena at that time. They are like 
a moving-picture of Sienese life, giving us intimate scenes of domes- 
tic incidents, festive civic occasions, private and public joys and sor- 
rows, and the humming noise of the marketplace. 


39. Pacetti, it ee oP. 41, 42. 
40. Ibid., pp. 
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Having announced a solemn Latin text, the Saint “launches out 
into the deep.” He is master of the crowd. He moulds their thoughts 
and emotions. With a keen eye and sharp sense of the dramatic he 
knows how to use every occasion to advantage. His illustrations and 
examples are those of a finished orator and actor. Speaking against 
the devil he reaches a climax where he invites the people to spit 
against this enemy of man’s salvation. They all do so. Again he 
asks them to spit as a sign of infamy against detractors. They obey. 
He laughs and weeps, he imitates people in various trades, ages, and 
conditions of life. He describes the actions of a hunter with such 
breathless precision and such fitting gestures that the people no 
longer see Bernardine the preacher but a hunter intent on getting his 
prey. The half-closed eyes, the tense position of the body, the raised 
head, the arms in position to shoot an arrow ... all so true and exact 
the crowd almost expects a fine bird to drop in their midst. 


Once he speaks of his health and says that on that day he felt a 
bit weak. But several times he announces something to this effect: 
“The joy of preaching is so great that every sermon adds a pound to 
my weight!” At times he is joyous and tells little jokes, then again 
he speaks to the children. He can be loving and terrible by turns; 
polite and caustic, as the case demands. There were cold and terrific 
moments in his sermons during his awful silences which were more 
terrible than thunder and lightning. Fear seized the audience when 
he spoke slowly in a cold and measured voice to uncover vice and to 
chastise the town for its crimes. Never was he heard to shout or grow 
furious. He was a perfect artist in speaking. His voice had a fine 
gamut of tones and pitches. He knew when and how to use all these. 
His wonderful voice together with well-chosen words and the atti- 
tude of body were enough to strike terror into the mind and heart of 
any mortal. When he spoke of the devil (Lucifaro, he calls him), 
one got a mental picture of that once glorious angel and leader now 
doomed forever to Hell, doomed forever to torment and the hatred 
of God and man. 

In quoting he is often inexact. Then, too, he makes his own ver- 
sions, frequently changing a few words to suit the case. He applies 
texts in a broad way with a certain genius for dramatic flair. But 
all is done with such grace and ability that every text and sentence 
work together to drive the lesson home. He is an architect of words, 
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building them up into a sumptuous temple into which he leads the 
souls of the people to repentance and love of God. The sinner actu- 
ally trembled and quaked at the scathing words of the preacher. The 
threats of the Saint and the words of Holy Writ were triumphantly 
united and hit the sinner’s pet vice a vital blow. The sinner feared 
to hear his secret sins thus dragged out in public under the open sky 
in the presence of thousands. Here was no playing with words, no 
escape from the truth! If a person caused a disturbance or left the 
crowd before the sermon was finished, the words of Bernardine be- 
came fierce and sharp in prophetic wrath and Biblical violence. 

With singular grace Bernardine could return to a sweet and 
gentle manner, even gay and brimming with joy. This change re- 
lieved the people, fixed their attention, heightened their interest. It 
awoke those who were drowsy, and it created a stir of expectation in 
the whole assembly. Sometimes a person in the audience would cry 
out with joy or fear or another would ask a question. Bernardine 
was prompt to answer or to use the exclamation to impress the peo- 
ple the more with the lesson he was giving them. In Siena he would 
address the people repeatedly with the words: “Oh my fellow-citizens 
and you venerable ladies!’’ He knew how to lay bare the crimes and 
weaknesses of the men, but he did not spare the women. How gently 
yet how adroitly he would make fun of their faults and vanity. They 
took it all in good spirits, laughed with him, and applied the lesson 
to themselves. With an adjective he could nail the various faults of 
these women. He would call them “‘lilied women,” “‘bejewelled 
women,” “long-sleeved women,” ‘“door-way women,” “window- 
women who balustrade the passers-by.” He would create little 
scenes and take the parts of three or four persons to illustrate some 
point. 

He spoke to the people “in lingua dimestica” (domestica). He 
returned to the main theme of his sermon often and made them see 
the main outlines and explained the principal truths of faith and 
morals. All he taught was clear-cut and plain. He used to say he 
does not speak French to them (‘in francioso’”) but their own 
tongue and this with a clearness of the noon-day sun. Giovanni Mi- 
nozzi writes of Bernardine: 


Formidable and sweet, tender and tremendous, he had the love of a 
father and the severity of a judge; the tenderness of a mother and the 
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vigorous discipline of a teacher. Fiery and moderate, ardent and modest, 
he judges from on high all persons freely... great and small, people and 
princes, humble and powerful . . . and this he does with a fearless yet humane 
and devout superiority of the messenger of Christ.4 


Generally after an hour or so the sermon is ended. He has held the 
attention of this great crowd thinking and feeling with him. They 
have all become one heart and one soul with Bernardine. They heard 
many stories, descriptions, examples, digressions, jokes, metaphors, 
and repetitions of the main points of the sermon. But in their minds 
the truth is clear; in their hearts a new fire of love for God and man 
burns to rejoice Siena. Bernardine goes into retirement for the day. 
His task is done. Like another Francis he has again been the herald 
of the Great King. He thanks God in earnest prayer. Bernardine 
prepares for tomorrow’s discourse. 

At a later time we hope to consider more intimately the popular 
sermons of St. Bernardine of Siena. For the present, we have consid- 
ered him as he stood before the people; and we can see in some way 
why he was “the Trumpet of Heaven”; why he had such marvellous 
power over souls. He was a holy leader of men, whose eloquence 
was sublime and whose mind and heart were enlightened and in- 
flamed with love for Christ and zeal for immortal souls. We close 
with the words of Abbot Guéranger, O. S. B.: 


How beautiful, O Bernardine, are the rays that form the aureola round 
the Name of Jesus!...This Name, for which thou didst so lovingly and 
zealously labour, gives thee to share in its immortal victory. Now, therefore, 
pour forth upon us, even more abundantly than when thou wert here on 
earth, the treasures of love, admiration, and hope, of which this divine Name 
is the source. 

Apostle of Peace! Italy, whose factions were so often quelled by thee, 
may well number thee among her protectors. ... 

Illustrious son of the great patriarch of Assisi! The seraphic order 
venerates thee as one of its main supports. Thou didst reanimate it to its 

rimitive observance; continue... to protect the work. The Order of St. 

rancis is one of the grandest consolations of holy Mother Church; make 
this order forever flourish, protect it in its trials, give it increase in proportion 
to the necessities of the faithful; for thou art the second Father of this 
venerable family, and thy prayers are powerful with the Redeemer, whose 
glorious Name thou didst confess upon earth.* 


41. Don Giovanni Minozzi, “S. Bernardino da Siena,” in Collez. I] pensiero 
cristiano (Amatrix, Milano, 1928), p. 32. ' ; 

42. Abbot Guéranger, O.S.B., The Liturgical Year (3rd edn., Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1904), Il, pp. 588, 589. 
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RAPHAEL’S DISPUTA 


HE frescoes of the Stanza della Segnatura breathe the spirit of 

the Franciscan philosophy of the late Middle Ages. They glorify 
divine and human wisdom. Science, justice, and grace are the paths 
leading to that wisdom. ‘Nemo venit ad sapientiam nisi per scien- 
tiam, iustitiam et gratiam,” St. Bonaventure wrote in his Itinerarium 
mentis (CI, 8). The spirit of the Renaissance added poetry to them, 
described since the times of Petrarch as a product of divine inspira- 
tion, or as Landino, contemporary of young Raphael, called it, 
“quasi-theology.” The natural light which was given to the soul 
from its creation illumines the groups of the scientists and philos- 
ophers of the School of Athens. To achieve the highest enlighten- 
ment, however, the superior and higher light of grace is needed. 
The descent of this light is demonstrated in the Disputa. It envelops 
the people gathered around the central altar and spreads its rays 
over the terrestrial paradise, Mount Parnassus, embracing the group 
of theologians in the School of Athens. 

The Disputa is distinguished by high festivity, solemnity, and 
monumentality. Within the realm of modern art, there is, perhaps, 
only the Last Judgment of Michelangelo which is comparable, as far 
as monumentality is concerned, to Raphael’s famous fresco. This 
monumentality is achieved by the strictly symmetrical structure of the 
whole composition and by the repeatedly applied motive of the semi- 
circle within the semicircular frame. Each single figure of the paint- 
ing is a monument in itself though vigorously bound within the en- 
tity of the complex composite. An abundance of beautiful motives is 
integrated into this perfectly harmonic unity by partly open and partly 
_ veiled symmetries and contrapostos. 

The symmetrical construction of the composition leads the eye 
immediately to the central axis of the picture. In addition, the fair 
youth in the extreme left foreground points also to the center where, 
in the lower part of the fresco, an altar surmounted by a monstrance 
rises. This beautiful figure shows an ideal appearance and an ideal 
drapery. In one of the first sketches for the Disputa (Windsor Castle, 
Fischel No. 258) it is presented as an ideal being of feminine form, 
_ not standing on the ground but on a cloud floating in the air. It does 
not represent an identifiable personality but serves as the guide who 
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leads not only the figures of the left side of the picture but also the 
spectators towards the center of the representation. 

The mathematical center of the composition is formed by the 
dove of the Holy Spirit which is itself a link in a perpendicular com- 
posed by God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the 
Eucharist on the altar. A mighty bank of clouds divides the picture 
into an upper and a lower half. Below, we see the earth and the 
firmament, above, the cloudless heaven of the blessed, the cristalli- 
num, and the golden light (/ax pura) of the empyreum. This golden 
light descends in the center and surrounds with golden rays the 
figures of the Lord and the Holy Spirit, finally welling up in the 
splendor of the golden monstrance. 

The representation of the Holy Trinity in the order in which it 
is accomplished in the Disputa is quite uncommon in fine art. Father 
Remigius Boving' demonstrates in a convincing manner that such 
order was demanded by the content of the representation. It is the 
order of the revelation which is depicted here, the gradual flowing 
down of the Holy Spirit from the Father to the Son, and from the 
Son to mankind. Boving was the first to recognize the close connec- 
tion between the ideas of St. Bonaventure and the world of thought 
of the Disputa. 

This does not necessarily mean that Raphael relied directly on 
St. Bonaventure’s writings. On the contrary, it is highly probable 
that the program of the Disputa and the other representations in the 
Stanza della Segnatura was outlined by a contemporaneous theolo- 
gian, not without the direct influence of the Pope himself. Hypo- 
thetically I have mentioned, in another place, the name of the Car- 
dinal Marco Vigerio as the possible author of the program. At any 
rate, it seems to me beyond doubt that a Franciscan theologian must 
have been responsible for it, who, for his part, depended upon the 
great Franciscan theologians and philosophers of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, upon Nicholas of Lira and especially the Seraphic Doctor. 

Bonaventure had been sainted under the pontificate of the be- 
loved and admired uncle of Julius II, Sixtus IV. This pope plays an 
important rdle in our painting, being represented here in full figure 


1. P. Remigius Boving, O.F.M., “St. Bonaventura und der Grundgedanke der 
Disputa Raffaels,” Franziskanische Studien (Miinster, 1914), p. 1-17. 
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at a compositionally significant place. An ideal figure in the extreme 
foreground of the right side, not a youth but a man, closely cor- 
responding to the guide of the left side, points at him. It is the 
world of this Franciscan pope which is depicted in the Disputa. It 
was, in all likelihood, also under his reign that Bonaventure, in effigy, 
entered the Vatican palace, when one of the portraits painted by Fra 
Angelico (in the chapel of Nicholas V, originally representing, most 
probably, St. Jerome) was rechristened St. Bonaventure. 

Since that time St. Bonaventure appears as a Saint of the Catholic 
Church in numerous representations, but nowhere in so dominant a 
position as in the Disputa where he is clearly preferred above St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is just as characteristic that St. Francis plays a 
much more important rdle in this picture than does St. Dominic, and 
that three of the four doctors of the church mentioned by Vasari as 
represented in it are Franciscans: St. Bonaventure himself, Nicholas 
of Lira, and Duns Scotus. 

The oldest existing interpretation of the Disputa issues from 
Vasari. According to him, the picture shows 
the Heaven, with Christ, Our Lady, St. John the Baptist, the Apostles, the 
Evangelists, and the Martyrs, enthroned on clouds, with God the Father 
sending down the Holy Spirit over them all, and particularly over an endless 
number of saints who are below, writing the Mass, and engaged in dis- 
putation about the Host, which is on the altar. Among these are the four 
Doctors of the Church, who have about them a vast number of saints, such 
as Dominic, Francis, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Scotus and Nicholas of 
Lira, with Dante, Fra Girolamo Savonarola of Ferrara, and all the Christian 
theologians, with an indefinite number of portraits from nature; and in the 
air are four little children who are holding open the Gospels. ...The four 
Doctors of the Church, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, are unravelling and 
expounding, by means of the Holy Scriptures, all the problems and difficulties 
of the Gospels. 


Although this interpretation is not altogether all-embracing, it is, in 
the main, correct. The Disputa is, as Vasari describes it, actually a 
representation of heaven and an illustration of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. . 

Uppermost, in the empyreum, God the Father is shown as Creator 
of the world and the source of the Word (Verbum increatum). 
Under Him, in a central and dominating position, the Son (Verbum 
incarnatum) is depicted. From Him the light of the Holy Spirit 
spreads over mankind through the mediation of the Eucharist sacra- 
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ment. St. Bonaventure delineates this sequence of the revelation in 
the tenth chapter of the fourth part of his Breviloguium: 


{Deus} misit Filium et Spiritum Sanctum ad salutem humani generis... 
{Filius} misit ignem Spiritus Sancti ut inflammaret ad caritatem . .. misit 
Spiritum Sanctum ad aedificandum Jerusalem terrestrem...cum descendit 
Spiritus Sanctus, effusa est plentitudo charismatum ad Corpus Christi mys- 
ticum consummandum. 


There is no higher science, no wisdom without these gifts of grace. 

At the right side of the Savior, St. John the Baptist is seated 
pointing to the Lord; at his left side the Holy Virgin in the attitude 
of intercessor. We know this combination from the representations of 
the Last Judgment. Here, however, Christ is not shown as the Lord 
of Judgment, as in Michelangelo’s famous fresco, but as the Lord of 
Grace. He is the Redeemer and Son of Man, demonstrating His 
wounds; He is the clarifying light and the proof of the certainty of 
revelation. The Madonna also is represented here as an element of 
grace; so functions, too, the Eucharistic sacrament, as medicine and 
symbol of the divine forgiveness, and in the sense of symbol of 
supernatural knowledge as well.” 

At either side of the Holy Spirit, four angels hold the Gospels. 
The bearers of the three gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke look downward. The angel with the gospel of St. John looks 
upward, towards a saint enthroned on the cloud. David, the royal 
seer and poet, turns his head with an indescribable expression of 
questioning and confident fervor to the latter: “God be merciful to 
us, and bless us; Cause His face to shine upon us: That we may know 
Thy way upon earth: Thy salvation among all nations. Let the 
peoples give thanks to Thee, O God: Let all the peoples give thanks 
to Thee.’ And the saint, St. John himself, writes down the dictation: 


2. Kneller, “‘Raffael’s Disputa,’’ Stimmen aus Maria Laach, vol. 72 (1907), p. 294 
et seq., describes the sacrament on the altar as the symbol of supernatural knowledge. 

3. Psalm 66. Nicholas of Lira, Post. Perp. in Un. Bibl. (Basle 1506-1508), Part 
III, p. 176, interprets this psalm as a prophecy of the gifts of grace in reference to 
the Incarnation of Christ. It is a prayer for unveiling the paths to revelation. So it 
was interpreted also by other theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It contains, furthermore, according to Nicholas of Lira, an allusion to the Last Judg- 
ment (‘Thou judgest the people with justice”). Thus, the group of the Lord, flanked 
by the Virgin and the Baptist, becomes understandable in a picture not representing the 
Last Judgment. 

St. John (and the whole group of figures disclosing the roads to revelation) gives 
the answer. The expression of St. John’s face shows that he does not describe the 
horrors of the Last Judgment but the victory. 
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Blessed are they who are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb 
(Apoc. 19,9). 

Flanking the central group, within the cristallinum, these two 
figures and the other representatives of the blessed are seated on the 
cloudbank. They represent those who are possessed by the highest 
wisdom and have achieved the apex mentis. They are the masters of 
the mystic theology to whom God has revealed Himself — the vision- 
aries. The two pillars of the Church, St. Paul and St. Peter, sit at 
each end of the semicircle. Next to them, in alternative succession, 
representatives of the time before and after the revelation are seated. 
Most of them are easily recognizable by their appearance and attri- 
butes. St. Peter is followed by Adam, St. John, David, St. Francis, 
and a less clear figure with a turbaned head. Beside St. Paul is 
Abraham, then a figure almost generally identified as St. James,‘ then 
Moses, a holy martyr, and a warrior from the Old Testament half 
veiled by the cloud. The representative of martyrdom is not charac- 
terized unmistakably and has been taken at times for St. Stephen, the 
protomartyr, and at times for St. Lawrence. Following the theory 
that all the figures represented here are only such blessed individuals 
who, according to the Scriptures or tradition, have received the word 
or a vision of God already on earth, I should prefer to see in the mar- 
tyr uplifting his head, St. Stephen, who witnessed the glory of 
heaven; in the warrior, Joshua; and in the turbaned figure, Ezechiel 
or Esdras. 

None of these seated figures seems to be engaged in any action 
directly connected with the central representation. Most of them do 
not even look at the central vision. Some of them, ostensibly, are 
concerned with other matters, some appear concentrated within them- 
selves, and only St. Paul, St. Peter, and Moses look forward, towards 
the center of the picture. But even with the last three it can hardly 
be deduced from the expression on their faces that they really see the 
heavenly apparition. It may be that the rigorous point of view of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, shared by St. Bonaventure, plays its part here: 
that the full sight of divine majesty and glory and the knowledge of 
God in essentia, had been a privilege restricted to only a few earth- 


4, It seems most probable to me that this old interpretation is correct. It seems 
to refer to the following verse in the Epistle of St. James (1:17): “Every best gift, 
and every perfect gift, is from above, coming down from the Father of lights.” 
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born individuals — according to St. Thomas, only to St. Paul and 
Moses. 

Some of the painted figures, however, are concerned with actions 
which connect heaven with the groups on earth or with other repre- 
sentations in the Stanza della Segnatura. St. Stephen looks upwards, 
to the ceiling of the Stanza, where the fresco of Apollo and Marsyas 
which symbolizes martyrdom as a path to revelation is depicted. 
Compositionally, and therefore, as it cannot be otherwise with 
Raphael, also mentally, connected with this figure on the other side 
is St. Francis. He shows the stigmata on his left hand, the symbol of 
the fervent and transcendent love leading to God, and points with 
the other hand downward, to the fair youth guiding mankind to the 
altar. Thus, the Baptist pointing to the Lord, the Holy Virgin inter- 
ceding with Him in favor of the sinners, the Holy Spirit and the 
Host, and St. Stephen and St. Francis form, together, within the 
greater unity of the whole composition, a special mental unity: They 
all demonstrate the roads to revelation. 

The lower part of the fresco demonstrates the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit over the earth. The Word leaves heaven and, through 
the sacrament, spreads over mankind. Laymen, clergymen, monks, 
bishops, and popes group themselves in three main groups on both 
sides of the altar: one around the altar in the center, and one on the 
left and on the right of this central group. There are great differ- 
ences between the last two groups. 

The central group is formed by the four Fathers of the Church, 
the writer to whom St. Augustine dictates, the kneeling monk at the 
left side of the altar, and the two figures in the background, one of 
which points to heaven, the other to the sacrament. Farther back 
there is the head of a friar who may be identified, following the hint 
of Vasari, with Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis of the Church, since 
it shows some resemblance to other representations of this thinker. 

The Fathers of the Church are represented in a manner charac- 
terizing different kinds of apperception. St. Jerome seems absorbed 
in deep thought. St. Gregory looks upward with a loving expression 
on his face. St. Ambrose, unfolding his hands and looking ecstatic- 
ally to heaven, seems thrilled by a vision. St. Augustine, in possession 
of the knowledge, dictates the truth received to the writer. 
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Of the two figures in the background one is draped in antique 
fashion while the other wears the garment of a priest. Both point to 
Christ, one to Christ in heaven, the other to the Christ of the sacra- 
ment. Both are represented ostensibly as teachers of the Fathers. 
We must look, therefore, to the apologists to find their prototypes, 
and all those interpretations and identifications which depict them 
as followers of the Fathers, like Peter Lombard, etc., are devious. 
I. W. Braun’ and F. Bole® identify these figures with Justin Martyr 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch. According to them, Justin is identifiable 
by his position, his beard, his mantle, and his enthusiasm. The colors 
of St. Ignatius’ mantle, green and gold, are, in their symbolic mean- 
ing of hope and burning love, characteristics of the Ignatian letters. 
But there are also other clues which make the identification of these 
much discussed figures rather conclusive. Both St. Ignatius and St. 
Justin were those apologists who were most closely connected with 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. St. Ignatius was the first theological 
writer who was chiefly concerned with the mystery of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the first who used the word ‘Eucharist’ (Magn. c. 
xviii). In Raphael’s time, he held the foreground of interest, since 
the genuineness of his letters, defended by the Church, was doubted 
by the theological group who proceeded, later on, to Calvinism. Jus- 
tin Martyr, in his first Apology (I, xvi, 2) formulated the dogma of 
the Real Presence which was accepted by the Church: “In the same 
way that through the power of the word of God Jesus Christ our 
Savior took flesh and blood for our salvation, so the nourishment con- 
summated by the prayer formed of the words of Christ . . . is the flesh 
and the blood of this incarnate Jesus.” 

The friar kneeling before St. Jerome with the Scriptures in front 
of him can represent no other than Nicholas of Lira, the successor of 
St. Jerome as commentator on the Scriptures. His chief work, the 
Postillae Perpetuae in Universe Biblie, was the authoritative com- 
mentary in Raphael’s time, published between 1470 and 1520 in no 
less than four monumental editions. Traces of it are to be found in 
many works of art of that time, not least in the works of Raphael 
and Michelangelo. 


5. I. W. Braun, Raffael’s Disputa (Diisseldorf, 1859). 
6. F. Bole, Meisterwerke der Malerei (Berlin, 1893), p. 73 et seq. 
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On the left side, mankind is guided to knowledge and truth. A 
tall figure, in antique raiment, with books at his feet, forms the pivot 
of the whole assembly. He represents a sage and writer of antiquity 
calling attention to the books before the altar. If we wish to iden- 
tify him we should think of a personality such as Boethius. Behind 
him a group of young men prostrate themselves before the altar. In 
the background groups of monks and clergy are visible. The only 
group which seems to be really engaged in a dispute is that of the 
laymen at the extreme left side. The youthful guide refers them to 
the altar as the final answer. 

On the right side popes, doctors of the Church and monks, in the 
midst of them the laurel-crowned poet, represent the Church erected 
on the ground of knowledge. In the foreground stands the imposing 
figure of Sixtus IV, the identification of which we owe to Wickhoff.’ 
Between the two greatest doctors of the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Bonaventure, a’ holy pope is to be seen. He is characterized 
by the palm as a martyr, by the book he holds as a writer. Kneller® 
interprets him as Clement I. Since Clement was known as the author 
of the Clementine letters only, I should prefer to think of this figure 
as that of Sixtus I, to whom a commentary was ascribed, the first 
pope who bore the name of the idol of Julius II. 

The ideal figure pointing to Sixtus IV and the other assembly 
looks back at a man who is characterized by his cap as a builder. Un- 
doubtedly, the latter is associated with the architectonical structure 
in the background, which is contrasted, on the left side, by the 
friendly landscape of a green hill and trees, cultivated by industrious 


7. F. Wickhoff, “Die Bibliothek Julius II,” Jahrbuch der Preusischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, vol. XIV (Berlin, 1893). This interpretation of Wickhoff is accepted today 
almost unanimously, although it is based merely upon the resemblance to other repre- 
sentations of this Pope. The love and admiration entertained by Julius II for his uncle, 
and the high esteem which Sixtus enjoyed as a theologian (see the passus in De 
Grassi’s ceremonial quoted by Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Capelle, 1, Anhang 2, p. 608) 
may support this opinion. On the other hand, however, it is quite possible that 
Raphael painted another pope to whom he gave the features of Sixtus IV. Some 
of the old commentators referred to this figure as to the representation of Innocent III 
without further substantiating this interpretation. It is not impossible that it originated 
in a sound tradition: Innocent III was the Pope to whom St. Francis presented his 
rules for approval, and who, approving the foundation of the Franciscan order, or- 
dained St. Francis a deacon. 

Some modern authors, after having accepted the opinion of Wickhoff, transferred, 
thoughtlessly, the name of Innocent III to the holy pope between St. Thomas and 
St. Bonaventure. 

8. Vide note 2. 
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people. We see there a small house, and another building, not much 
larger, i in the process of construction. On the right side, however, the 

under construction reveals powerful forms. From the square 
stones, which are already in evidence in the group of the theologians 
of the School of Athens, a temple of God is to be built, the temple of 
the Church, the terrestrial Jerusalem, a work of knowledge and wis- 
dom. We may not be wrong if we see here an allusion to the already 
planned erection of St. Peter's. 

Knowledge, wisdom, and charity are closely connected in the 
representation of the Disputa. Knowledge and revelation are both 
brought about by grace. That is the idea underlying the philosophy 
of St. Bonaventure and the work of Raphael in the Stanza della 
Segnatura. 

The author is well aware that, in the foregoing, he has given 
merely an outline of a very complicated and intricate program. The 
enormous richness of the mental conception in the Disputa is only 

by the incomparable richness of the formal composition. 
All the figures of the fresco are interconnected by the most subtle 
mental relations as well as by the most subtle formal constructions. 
Each group of thoughts is answered by a group of forms which can 
be spelled out of the whole by abstraction. Although Raphael rivals 
with nature in multiformity, everywhere a complete congruence of 
the mental and the formal world is evident. 

The Disputa is the most festive picture within Christian art. Only 
a few of the greatest works of the sister art, music, can compare with 
it in this respect. Nowhere, within the realm of the fine arts, has the 

of the revelation, the triumphant gospel of the power of wis- 
dom and knowledge, been heralded so mightily. Nowhere has 
heaven shown itself so great and festive. 

The impression created by this picture might not, perhaps, be 
better characterized than by the ecstatic verses of the great Florentine 
poet: 


O Gioia! o ineffabile allegrezza! 
O vita intera d’amore e di pace! 
O senza brama sicura ricchezza! 


Harry B. GUTMAN 
New York City 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Mr. Gutman kindly granted the writer permission to make some addi- 
tional remarks on his excellent article. Since Mr. Gutman proves the Fran- 
ciscan and even Bonaventurian influence upon the Disputa by sound historical 
reasons, the temptation arises to locate the source of this influence, that is to 
say, to indicate certain texts which influenced Raphael through the inter- 
mediary of some unknown Franciscan theologian. Father Remigius Boving, 
once a collaborator at Quaracchi and an excellent connoisseur of Italian art 
as well as of St. Bonaventure, made the first, and I dare say, a happy attempt 
in indicating as the source the prologue of the Breviloguium of St. Bonaven- 


ture. (Cf. his article in Franziskanische Studien, quoted by Mr. Gutman.) 
On the following pages I will try to outline these ideas in comparing cer- 


tain texts of St. Bonaventure with the whole and with details of the Disputa. 
Since Father Remigius was my teacher in art and since I am, of course, 
acquainted with his article on this subject, it might have been sufficient to 
refer, to him as the originator of the following theological explanation 
though we may disagree in details. Our explanation will be more a scheme 
and as short as possible. 


1. THE GENERAL MEANING OF THE DISPUTA 


As the title indicates the general meaning of the Disputa is the repre- 
sentation of Theology: Notitia divinarum rerum. But Theology is certainly 
understood in the sense of St. Bonaventure and not in that of St. Thomas or 
Duns Scotus. For the two latter Theology is, roughly speaking, about God; 
for St. Bonaventure the subject of Theology is Christ.! St. Bonaventure was 
known throughout the following ages as the classical upholder of this opinion 
and was criticized for it by many theologians. In Raphael’s representation of 
Theology, Christ is the center of the whole picture: Christ in heaven and 
Christ upon earth in the Blessed Sacrament. 


2. THE MEANING OF THE THREE SEMICIRCLES OF THE DISPUTA 


According to St. Bonaventure in his most condensed and most beautiful 
exposition of Theology, namely, his Breviloguium, the sublimity of Sacred 
Scripture or Theology consists in its description of the three Hierarchies or 
the three Holy Orders: The Hierarchia terrestris or ecclesiastica, the Hier- 
archia caelestis and the Hierarchia supercaelestis. These Hierarchies are 
arranged like steps leading from the lowest to the highest; the description of 


1. Subiectum quoque, ad quod omnia reducuntur, quae determinantur in hoc libro 
(id est Sententiarum), ut ad totum integrum est Christus, prout comprehendit naturam 
divinam et humanam sive creatum et increatum, de quibus sunt duo primi libri; et 
caput et membra, de quibus sunt duo sequentes... Prol. in libr. Sent., q. 1; t. 1, p. 7. 
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the lowest Hierarchy is more accessible than that of the middle, the highest 
being almost inaccessible. But the uniting factor in all these Hierarchies and 
within each is Christ, who is the “medium” ; because He is not only the Hier- 
arch by His assumed human nature in the ecclesiastical Hierarchy, but for the 
same reason also the Hierarch of the second Hierarchy, that of the angels or 
of heaven, and as middle Person He is the “medium’’ in that supercelestial 
Hierarchy which is the blessed Trinity.? 


3. THE DOWNWARD MOVEMENT IN THE DISPUTA 


The picture clearly shows a downward movement. This goes from the 
invisible Godhead — symbolized by the rays which lead to an imaginary 
point above the picture — to the celestial Hierarchy, and from there to the 
ecclesiastical Hierarchy; or in the words of St. Bonaventure: from the 
verbum increatum in the womb of the Godhead through the verbum incarna- 
tum to the verbum inspiratum. This idea of the three words which are dif- 
ferent manifestations of the one Word in God is so familiar to St. Bona- 
venture that it is useless to quote any particular text. I have no doubt that 
the meaning of this downward movement is to represent revelation, which 
according to St. Bonaventure belongs to illumination. The Seraphic Doctor 
used to connect this idea, as Prof. Gilson pointed out, with the passage of the 
Epistle of St. James: ‘Every best gift, and every perfect gift, is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights.” As such, it is quoted and referred 
to in preferred places in almost all the important works of St. Bonaventure, 
in De reductione artium ad theologiam, Itinerarium mentis in Deum, Brevilo- 
quium, De Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti, Collationes in Hexaemeron, and in 


2. Habet nihilominus sacra Scriptura in suo processu sublimitatem, quae consistit in 
descriptione hierarchiarum gradatim ordinatarum, quae sunt hierarchia caelestis, angelica 
et divina, seu subcaelestis, caelestis et supercaelestis; ita quod primam describit patenter, 
secundam aliquantulum magis occulte et tertiam adhuc magis occulte, Ex descriptione 
ecclesiasticae hierarchia est alta; ex descriptione angelicae altior; ex descriptione 
divinae altissima, ita ut possimus dicere illud Prophetae: Mirabilis facta est scientia 
tua ex me; confortata est, et non potero ad eam. 

Et hoc quidem satis recte. Nam cum res habent esse in materia, habent esse in 
anima per notitiam acquisitam, habeant etiam esse in ea per gratiam, habeant esse in 
ea per gloriam et habeant esse in arte aeterna; philosophia quidem agit de rebus, ut 
sunt in natura, seu in anima secundum notitiam naturaliter insitam vel etiam acquisi- 
tam; sed theologia, tamquam scientia supra fidem fundata et per Spiritum Sanctum 
revelata, agit et de eis quae spectant ad gratiam et gloriam et etiam ad Sapientiam 
aeternam. Unde ipsa substernens sibi philosophicam cognitionem et assumens de 
naturis rerum, quantum sibi opus est ad fabricandum speculum, per quod fiat re- 
praesentatio divinorum, quasi scalam erigit, quae in sui infimo tangit terram, sed in 
suo cacumine tangit caelum; et hoc totum per illum unum hierarcham, Jesum Christum, 
qui non tantum ratione naturae humanae assumtae est hierarcha in ecclesiastica hierar- 
chia, verum etiam in angelica, et media persona in illa supercaelestis hierarchia beatis- 
simae Trinitatis, ita quod per ipsum a summo capite descendit unctionis gratia non 
solum in barbam, verum etiam usque in Ecclesiam militantem (Brevil. prol. § 3, 1-2; 
ed. minor, p. 18 et seq.). 
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other minor writings. This leading idea of referring every knowledge, natural 
and supernatural, to the gift from the Father of lights — and then through 
Christ and the Holy Ghost — animates the whole Philosophy and Theology 
of St. Bonaventure; it finds its characteristic expression in almost every chap- 
ter of the Breviloquium where the Seraphic Doctor proves every truth starting 
with the first principle, God, thus developing a true “theology from above.” 

We therefore see in the picture, light flowing from an imaginary point; 
and its first manifestation is Christ in the blessed Trinity, such as Christ 
dwelling in human flesh revealed it, and as Christ is still revealing it or 
manifesting it forever in heaven; and from Christ flows the light through the 
Holy Ghost, inspiring first the Evangelists, and then through Christ in the 
symbol of Faith, or the Holy Eucharist, the different parts of the Hierarchy.3 


4, THE UPWARD MOVEMENT IN THE DISPUTA 


The downward movement in the picture is outbalanced by an upward 
movement which in the language of St. Bonaventure is the Reductio, the for- 
mer often being called Emanatio. On that Reductio St. Bonaventure has writ- 
ten a special work: De reductione artium ad theologiam, explaining that all 
our knowledge, though scattered in many sciences, is united in theology and 
through theology is brought home to God in the intimate union upon earth 
in the Unio mystica. In our picture, this movement starts with the philos- 
ophers and the poets represented on both sides of the Disputa in the fore- 
ground and with architecture probably symbolized also by the cathedral being 
built in the background of the picture. From the “‘arts’’ it goes to the center 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, to Christ in the Holy Sacrament; from here, to 
Christ in heaven, and from here — Christ’s hands are directed upward — to 
the Father, from whom comes all light, and it ends in the light of the in- 
visible Godhead. The invisible God to whose union all knowledge leads, is 
the last goal of this movement.4 


3. Ortus (theologiae sive Sacrae Scripturae) non est per humanam investigationem, 
sed per divinam revelationem, quae fluit a Patre luminum, ex quo omnis paternitas 
in caelo et in terra nominatur, a quo per Filium eius, Iesum Christum, manat in nos 
Spiritus Sanctus, et per Spiritum Sanctum dividentem et distribuentem dona singulis, 
sicut vult, datur fides, et per fidem habitat Christus in cordibus nostris. Haec est 
notitia Iesu Christi, ex qua Selig pee manat firmitas et intelligentia totius ‘Sacrae 
Scripturae, Pro/. 2; ed. m. p. 8 

4. Et ut ad istum fructum ‘et terminum recto perveniamus progressu per viam recti 
itineris Scripturarum, inchoandum est ab exordio, hoc est, ut cum mera fide ad Patrem 
luminum accedamus, flectendo genua cordis nostri, ut ipse per Filium suum in Spiritu 
Sancto det nobis veram notitiam Iesu Christi et cum notitia amorem eius, ut sic ipsum 
cognoscentes et amantes, et tamquam in fide solidati et in caritate radicati, possimus 
ipsius Sacrae Scripturae noscere latitudinem, longitudinem, altitudinem et profundum, 
et per hanc notitiam pervenire ad plenissimam notitiam et excessivum amorem beatis- 
simae Trinitatis, quo Sanctorum desideria tendunt: in quo est status et complementum 
omnis veri et boni (pro/. 5; p. 10; cf. 4; ed. m. p. 9). 
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5. THE MEANING OF THE SO-CALLED ALTAR 


Almost all the interpreters of the Disputa see in the big square stone in 
the center of the ecclesiastical Hierarchy an altar. So far as I see, no clear 
liturgical indication warrants this interpretation. If we take into consideration 
simply what Raphael painted we are allowed to say only that there is a big 
square stone; in the ornaments of this there is visible the name of Pope 
Julius II; and on this stone stands the Blessed Sacrament, not for the purpose 
of adoration, because the attitude of the persons surrounding it fail to give 
any indication of acts of adoration (hence the name “Disputa!’’). I think, 
if we admit the Bonaventurian influence and especially that of the prologue 
to the Breviloquium, an easy explanation is at hand. The center of the ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy is Christ, not seen in His humanity, but believed by faith. 
The Blessed Sacrament is the “Mysterium Fidei,” it is the symbol of Faith or 
of Christ dwelling by faith in our hearts. This symbol of faith stands upon a 
stone. This stone is either Christ —the cornerstone —or the rock upon 
which Christ built His Church, namely, Peter and his successors; hence the 
name of the Pope on this stone. After some hesitation, I now prefer this 
latter interpretation to the former.» 


6. THE POSITION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


In the Disputa the Holy Ghost is not, as is usual, located above Christ, 
but below. This very peculiar feature finds its explanation in the texts quoted 
above. 


7. THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PERSONS OF THE CELESTIAL HIERARCHY 


A very peculiar feature of the Disputa is the alternative arrangement of 
persons of the Old and New Testament. We understand it easily in applying 
St. Bonaventure’s teaching. Ezechiel (1, 15 et seg.) saw in his vision a wheel 
within a wheel, and that means according to the Seraphic Doctor that the Old 
Testament is in the New Testament and vice versa.° 


5. ...datur fides, et per fidem habitat Christus in cordibus nostris. Haec est 
notitia Iesu Christi, ex qua originaliter manat firmitas et intelligentia totius sacrae 
Scripturae. Unde et impossible est, quod aliquis in ipsam ingrediatur agnoscendam, nisi 
prius Christi fidem habeat sibi infusam, tamquam totius Scripturae lucernam et ianuam 
et etiam fundamentum. Est enim ipsa fides omnium supernaturalium illuminationum, 
quamdiu peregrinamur a Domino, et fundamentum stabiliens et lucerna dirigens et 
ianua introducens....Mediante igitur hac fide, datur nobis notitia Sacrae Scripturae, 

um influentiam Trinitatis beatae, iuxta quod expresse insinuat Apostolus in 
prima parte auctoritatis prius inductae (pro/. 2; p. 8). 

6. ...ut sic mira sit conformitas inter vetus et novum testamentum, non solum in 
continentia sensuum, verum etiam in quadriformitate partium. In cuius figuram et 
consignationem vidit Ezechiel rotas quatuor facierum et rotam in medio rotae, quia 
vetus est in novo, et econverso...Pro/. § 1, 1; p. 12. (Cf. Sent. 3, d. 25, a. 2, q. 1, 
ad. 1; t. 3, p. 546.) 
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These remarks will be sufficient to show that the representation of Theol- 
ogy in the Disputa can be referred to the description of Theology by St. Bona- 
venture, and the least I dare say is, that a mediate influence of this description 
on Raphael is very probable. Finally I should like to call the attention of the 
reader to another article of Mr. Gutman: ‘The Medieval Content of 
Raphael’s School of Athens,” Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. Il, No. 4 
(October, 1941) where likewise the Franciscan influence is proven. Another 
article on the other Frescoes of the Stanza della Segnatura may be published by 
the learned author in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 


Part IV 
{13* CONCLUSIO] 


A  Decima tertia conclusio est ista, quae ponitur tamquam probabilis, 
semper tamen sub protestatione in declaratione conclusionis primae 
posita: 

Quop PARTES CHRISTI COMMUNICANT IDIOMATA, VIDELICET 
QuopD TALES PROPOSITIONES SUNT VERAE: CAPUT CHRISTI EsT 


Pes CHRist1, OcULUS CHRISTI Est MANUS CHRISTI, ET SIC DE 
CONSIMILIBUS. 


Ista conclusio taliter declaratur: Filius Dei assumpsit naturam huma- 
nam, ergo assumpsit quamlibet partem illius naturae, ergo assumpsit 
caput, et pedem et manum, et sic de aliis partibus. Igitur pari ratione, qua 
fit communicatio idiomatum inter Filium Dei et naturam humanam, prae- 
cise ratione assumptionis naturae humanae, fiet etiam communicatio idio- 
matum inter Filium et partes talis naturae assumptae, quae consimiliter 
assumuntur. Ergo sicut haec est vera: Deus est homo, ratione assumptio- 
nis primae,! sic haec erit vera: Deus est caput, ratione consimilis 
assumptionis; et consimiliter potest probari, quod haec est vera: Deus? 
est pes. Tunc sic: iste Deus est pes Christi, iste Deus est caput Christi, 
ergo caput Christi est pes Christi. Et consimiliter de aliis partibus potest 
argui. 

Item: Posito, quod Deus dimittat quamlibet partem naturae as- 
sumptae, quae non est caput vel pars capitis, et retineat caput assumptum, 
tunc quaero: utrum fiat communicatio idiomatum inter Deum et caput 
assumptum vel non. Si sic, videtur propositum concedi, quia ita bene est 
caput assumptum et ita intense reliquis partibus assumptis, sicut tunc, 
scilicet reliquis partibus dimissis. Ergo si tunc fieret idiomatum com- 
municatio fiet etiam et nunc.3 


B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: si talis assumptio esset semper 
sufficiens causa communicationis idiomatum inter Deum et naturam 
assumptam, sequeretur, quod tales propositiones essent verae: Deus est 
ista natura humana assumpta, natura divina est natura humana, Deitas est 
humanitas, ista natura, demonstrata natura divina, est ista natura, demon- 
strata natura humana. 


Item: Sequeretur, quod in triduo mortis Christi, istae propositiones 
fuissent verae: Deus est corpus mortuum, Deus est anima separata a 


A: 1. naturae E; om. V. 

2. caput V. 

3. quia ita bene... /Si mon, tunc sequitur, quod cum caput ita bene fuerit as- 
sumtum et ita intense cum reliquis partibus, quod sicut etiam fiebat communicatio cum 
omnibus partibus, quod nunc non fieret inter Deum et caput reliquis dimissis, quod non 
videtur verum. E. 
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corpore, anima separata a corpore est corpus mortuum,! corpus mortuum 
Christi est corpus separatum a corpore mortuo Christi, et per consequens 
idem esset separatum a seipso; et non tantum sequerentur ista, sed quasi 
alia infinita, quae istis solutis faciliter possunt solvi. 


Cc Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo! antecedens et negando con- 
sequentiam: quia quamvis assumptio alicuius naturae? in unitatem sup- 
positi divini sit causa sufficiens communicationis idiomatum aliquarum 
dictionum, non tamen omnium. Nam quaedam sunt dictiones communi- 
cabiles et quaedam non communicabiles. Dictiones vero non communi- 
cabiles sunt illae, quae significant ita distincte sua significata et ita de- 
terminate, quod numquam accipiuntur pro aliquo alio vel aliquibus, et 
hoc vel ex natura impositionis talis dictionis vel ex communi vel unanimi 
usu omnium utentium talibus signis. Et talium quaedam sunt propria et 
quaedam appellativa:> propria sicut signa demonstrativa vel cum demon- 
strationibus accepta, cuiusmodi sunt ista: iste homo, istud mortuum, haec 
anima, et sic de consimilibus, quia numquam virtute alicuius assumptionis 
est haec possibilis: ista, demonstrata natura humana, est ista, on- 
strata natura divina; nec similiter ista propositio: ista natura est ista 
natura vel haec res est haec res, demonstrando semper per primum 
demonstrativum naturam humanam et per secundum naturam divinam. 
Signa vero appellativa sunt talia: ista natura humana, humanitas, natura 
assumpta et consimilia abstracta, quae semper verificantur de pronomine 
demonstrante tale assumptum, sive tale fuerit assumptum, sive non. Et 
ideo per nullam assumptionem est ista possibilis: Deitas est humanitas,4 
Deus est natura assumpta, Deitas est natura humana assumpta, et sic de 
consimilibus compositis ex terminis non communicabilibus. Et ideo 
signanter in conclusione septima> dicebatur, quod omnis propositio mere 
affirmativa ex terminis communicabilibus composita etc. Patet ergo, quod 
assumptio est causa sufficiens communicationis idiomatum aliquorum 
terminorum, utpote communicabilium, sed non aliorum, Et ita non sequi- 
tur, quod ratione assumptionis erit haec vera: Deitas est humanitas, nec 
etiam aliae propositiones, quae in consequente® superius adducebantur. 


D Ad secundum dicitur concedendo consequentiam et consequens quan- 
tum ad aliquas propositiones, scilicet quae componuntur ex terminis com- 
municabilibus, quae sunt istae: Deus est corpus mortuum - quia non est 
Magis inconveniens concedere, quod Deus sit corpus mortuum, quam 
quod Deus moriebatur — Deus est anima, quia in illo triduo Deus non 


B: 1. anima separata ac.../om. E V. 
C: 1. megando A. 
2. creaturae A. 
3. abstractiva E (et in seq.). 
4, abstracta, quae... /Et ideo talia abstracta sic accepta cum pronomine demon- 


Strativo vel sine pronomine demonstrativo per nullam assumtionem tale assumtum veri- 
ficetur de eis et ideo tales non sunt possibiles per aliquam assumtionem: Divinitas est 
humanitas EB. 
5. ista V; signanter.../gwod sint communicabiles oportet secundum conclu- 
sionem illam ubi E. 
6. antecendente E. 
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dimisit corpus nec etiam dimisit animam a tali assumptione humanitatis.' 
Tamen accipiendo humanitatem pro natura humana ex corpore et anima 
intellectrva composita non erat in triduo assumpta, quia illa non erat tunc 
im rerum natura? Et ulterius etiam conceditur, quod in triduo fuit haec 
vera: amima est corpus, secundum quod expositorie? taliter potest pro- 
bari: Iste Filius Dei est corpus, iste Filius Dei est anima, ergo anima est 
corpus etc. Et consimiliter conceditur, quod in triduo corpus mortuum 
erat separatum a corpore mortuo, quia iste Deus, qui est corpus mortuum 


deus et quod est homo. Et si quaeritur ergo: utrum est vel homo? 
dicitur, quod non est alius homo, quia sic essent plures homines, quod est haereticum, 
sed est homo Christus. Et si dicatur nunc (?) ultra sic: homo Christus fuit ab aeterno, 
sed ile digitus non fuit ab acterno, ergo etc. Negatur ibi minor, sicut potest probari 
Sic= iste fuit ab 2eterno, ut docet fides; iste Deus est iste digitus, ut recta con- 
dusio docet; igitur iste digitus fuit ab aeterno. Non tamen potest probari, quod natura 
assumpt2 est homo, quia vel esset homo Christus vel alius, ut patuit, nec homo Christus, 

file fuit ab azeterno et natura non, quod tamen si nitetur probari, videlicet 
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{14* CoNCLusIO} 
Quarta decima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Homo AssuMPSIT NATURAM HUMANAM SIVE 
HUMANITATEM IN UNITATEM Suppositi DIVINI. 


Ista conclusio statim patet sic arguendo: Iste Filius Dei assumpsit 
humanitatem in unitatem suppositi divini; iste Filius Dei est homo; ergo 
homo assumpsit humanitatem in unitatem suppositi divini.t Tam maior 
quam minor est articulus fidei. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Si homo assumpsit humanita- 
tem, cum illa humanitas assumpta sit homo, ergo homo assumpsit homi- 
nem: vel ergo seipsum vel ilium; primum non potest dici, quia sic seque- 
retur, quod ibi essent duo homines, scilicet homo assumens et homo as- 
sumptus; et per consequens Beata Virgo habuit duos filios, scilicet homi- 
nem assumentem et hominem assumptum. 

Ad illud breviter dicitur negando, quod illa natura humana assumpta 
sit homo nec! suppositum per se existens, quia suppositatur per supposi- 
tum divinum, nec est filius Beatae Virginis, quia non habuit nisi unicum 
filium, et ille est Filius Dei, et clarum est, quod illa natura assumpta sive 
illa humanitas non est Filius Dei, sicut patet per declarationem conclu- 
sionis proximae praecedentis. Et sic patet, quod ibi non sunt duo 
homines. 


[154 CONCLUuSIO} 


Quinta decima conclusio est ista: 
QUOD NON OMNE ANIMAL RATIONALE MORTALE EST HOMO. 


Illa conclusio declaratur sic: Natura assumpta est substantia animata 
sensibilis. Quia quod sit substantia notum est de se,! quia est ens, et non 
est accidens, ergo est substantia. Et quod sit animata, patet, quia est 
composita ex corpore et anima intellectiva.? Et quod sit sensibilis, patet, 
quia sentit multas poenas et passiones, sicut de se notum est, et ab omni- 
bus conceditur. Ergo est animal, et clarum est, quod non est animal irra- 
tionale, ergo est animal rationale. Et quod sit mortalis, se potest 
vel saltem potuit mori; ergo natura ista assumpta est ani rationale 
mortale. Et tamen non est homo, sicut praedictum est, ergo non omne 
animal rationale mortale est homo. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Omnis propositio est falsa, 
in qua definitum! negatur a sua definitione; ista conclusio est huiusmodi, 
ergo ista conclusio est falsa. Ratione istius argumenti volunt aliqui 
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negare naturam assumptam esse animal, quia? non est substantia per se 
existens, quod requiritur ad hoc, quod sit animal. Et ulterius dicunt 
concedendo, quod aliquid est quod proprie loquendo non est substantia 
nec accidens, quia ista natura assumpta non est substantia proprie et 
stricte accepta, quia non est per se existens suppositaliter, nec etiam 
accidens, quia hoc nullus ponit, quamvis habeat aliqualem similitudinem 
cum accidente, quia substantivatur ab alio, quia sicut accidens substanti- 
vatur a suo subiecto, non tamen propter hoc sequitur, quod sit accidens, 
quia potest esse realiter> sine tali substantatione. Et similiter: Forma 
substantialis sustantatur a materia et est in materia subiective, et ideo 
habet magnam similitudinem cum accidente, et tamen non? est accidens. 

Sed ex istis sequitur ita mirabilis conclusio sicut praecedens, scilicet 
quod aliquid ens existens est per se unum, quod nec est substantia nec 
accidens. Et ideo videtur in ista materia probabilior esse conclusio supra- 
dicta, scilicet quod non omne animal rationale mortale est homo. 

Et si dicatur, quod quamvis ista natura assumpta sit animal rationale, 
non tamen est mortale, quia est corpus glorificatum, et per consequens 
induit immortalitatem, propter quod dicit Apostolus:® Christus re- 
sutgens ex mortuis iam non moritur, et mors illi ultra non dominabi- 
tur. Sed istud non videtur aliud quam cavillatorie dictum, quia ante 
mortem Christi clarum est, quod ista natura fuit mortalis, et tunc saltem 
fuit conclusio vera. Item: Ex hoc sequeretur, quod nullus homo post 
diem iudicii erit animal rationale mortale, quia quilibet homo tunc saltem 
salvatus erit glorificatus. Et ideo videtur probabilius dici, quod illud sit 
mortale, quod ex principiis suis naturalibus naturaliter potest mori vel 
aliquando potuit mori, quamvis per aliquod extrinsecum ab illa mortali- 
tate praeservetur penitus.’ 

Aliter ergo respondetur ad argumentum, quod theologice loquendo, 
haec oratio: animal rationale mortale non est definitio convettitiis cum 
homine, sed oportet addere istam differentiam: supponibile [sic quod 
ista sit propria et convertibilis definitio hominis: animal rationale mor- 
tale suppositale}.1 Et ista definitio ratione ultimae differentiae non veri- 
ficatur de natura assumpta. Et per hoc patet responsio argumenti. 


Remarks 


In this conclusion, at the very beginning, occurs one expression which Ockham 


hardly could have written: Et quod sit animata, patet, quia est composita ex corpore 
et anima intellectiva, According to Ockham, a human being is composed at least of 
three really distinct souls or forms: forma corporeitatis, anima sensitiva, and anima 
intellectiva, Cf. Quodl. II, 10 et 11 (ed. Argent.). In any case the expression is not 
Ockhamistic. 
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{16* CoNCLusSIO} 


A Sexta decima conclusio est ista, et sequitur quasi immediate ex iam dictis, 
scilicet: 
Quop ALIQUOD ANIMAL! PER SE UNUM NON Est SuPPOsSITUM 
ALICUIUS SPECIEI SPECIALISSIMAE. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Natura humana assumpta est animal, 
sicut iam dictum est, et est per se unum, sicut de se patet, quia est com- 
posita ex materia et forma, quae faciunt essentialiter unum. Et tamen 
ista natura assumpta non est suppositum alicuius? speciei specialissimae, 
saltem simpliciter, quia non est suppositum speciei3 humanae nec alicuius 
alterius, sicut probari potest inductive. 

Item: Aggregatum ex natura assumpta et natura divina est aliquid 
per se unum, et tamen non est suppositum alicuius speciei specialissimae, 
quia nec speciei# humanae nec alicuius alterius, sicut patet inductive. 

Et quod non sit suppositum speciei humanae declaratur: quia si esset 
suppositum speciei humanae, tunc esset homo. Falsitas consequentis 
patet, quia non est homo Christus; nam quidquid est homo Christus, 
fuit ab aeterno; hoc aggregatum ex natura humana et natura divina non 
fuit ab aeterno;> ergo hoc aggregatum non est homo Christus; nec alius 
homo: quia sic essent ibi duo homines, quod omnes theologi negant. Et 
pari ratione non videtur magis® inconveniens ponere, quod aliquod ani- 
mal? per se unum non sit suppositum alicuius speciei specialissimae. 


{174 CoNCLusIo} 


A Decima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQuOD ENS PER SE! UNUM NON Est SUPPOSITUM 
ALICUIUS SPECIEI SPECIALISSIMAE. 


Et patet ista conclusio, sicut iam dictum est, de aggregato ex natura 
humana assumpta et natura divina.? Et quod istud aggregatum ex natura 
humana et natura divina non sit suppositum alicuius speciei specialissi- 
mae, patet in declaratione praecedentis conclusionis. Et quod sit per se3 
unum, declaratur sic: Quaecumque intensius uniuntur quam materia 
et forma, illa faciunt per se unum essentialiter; sed natura divina et 
natura humana assumpta in unitatem suppositi divini intensius uniuntur 
quam materia et forma; ergo faciunt essentialiter per se unum. Maior 
illius rationis videtur evidens, quia ex quo materia et forma ratione in- 
tensae unionis earum constituunt essentialiter per se unum, a fortiori ra- 
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tione videtur quod illa, quae intensius uniuntur quam materia et forma, 
debent constituere per se unum. Et minor etiam* declaratur: Quia unio 
formae cum materia, licet sit magnae intensionis, non tamen est tantae, 
quod sit sufficiens causa faciendi> communicationem idiomatum, ut de se 
eae quia propter hoc non possemus vere dicere, quod materia sit 
orma, vel quod informatum sit forma,® vel aliqua consimilia vocabula 
specialia ipsi materiae verificarentur de vocabulis specialibus ipsius for- 
mae; sed unio naturae humane ad naturam divinam est tantae intensionis, 
— ipsa est sufficiens causa communicationis idiomatum inter naturam 

ivinam et naturam humanam, sicut ex praedictis patet; ergo videtur 
plane, quod ista unio sit intensior valde quam unio materiae et formae. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quia si sic, sequeretur, quod 
pars alicuius totius esset aequalis vel saltem non minor suo toto, quod 
videtur esse contra primum principium istud, quod omne totum est maius 
sua parte; consequentia tamen patet, quia natura divina est infinitae vir- 
tutis, ergo non est minoris virtutis quam totum! aggregatum ex natura 
divina et humana. 

Ad istud respondetur,! quod nullum est inconveniens partem esse 
aequalem suo toti vel non esse minorem, quia hoc invenitur non tantum 
intensive sed etiam extensive. Intensive sicut in proposito vel ubicumque 
una? pars est infinitae virtutis intensive. Unde aggregatum ex Deo et 
mundo} non est maioris virtutis quam Deus solus intensive, cum ipse sit 
absolute infinitae virtutis intensive. Extensive vero patet, quod aliqua 
pars sit aequalis suo toti, sicut materia ignis est aeque longa, aeque lata, 
aeque profunda sicut totus ignis, cuius est materia; et similiter sua forma. 
Hoc etiam idem invenitur in quantitate discreta vel saltem in aliqua mul- 
titudine, in cuius aliqua parte non sunt pauciores unitates! quam in tota 
multitudine, quia in toto universo non sunt plures partes quam in una 
faba, ex quo in una faba sunt infinitae partes. Sed illud principium 
intelligitur sic, quod omne totum extensivum compositum ex partibus 
finitis integralibus est maius aliqua sua parte integrali, et etiam> quod 
omne totum virtutis compositum ex aliquibus virtutibus finitis est maius 
virtualiter aliqua sua parte finita. 

Et per ista patet responsio ad istam quaestionem laicorum quaeren- 
tium: quis portavit melius onus, quod umquam portabatur. Quibus si 
oostarendd quod Beata Virgo portavit melius onus et pretiosius, 
quando portabat Christum,! obiiciunt contra per hoc, quod asinus porta- 
vit melius onus, quia portavit tam Christum quam matrem, et mater 
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solum Christum. Sed hoc non valet,? quia clarum est, quod Christus et 
mater non sunt aliquid melius quam Christus solus, quia Christus est 
infinitum bonum, et nullum infinitum proprie loquendo quod est in- 
finitum} respectu cuiuscumque operationis potest aliquo © excedi. 


[18* CoNcLusio} 
Decima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD ANIMAL! PER SE UNUM ET PER SE EXISTENS 
Non Est SUPPOSITUM ALICUIUS SPECIEI SPECIALISSIMAE 
SIMPLICITER.? 


Ista statim declaratur: Quia aggregatum ex natura divina et natura 
humana est animal> ratione utriusque* partis, quia natura humana as- 
sumpta est animal, sicut patet per 16*™ conclusionem, et natura divina 
est animal, quia est homo,* ergo aggregatum ex utraque natura est animal 
ratione utriusque® partis. Et quod sit per se unum, patet per proximam 
conclusionem praecedentem. Et quod sit per se existens, patet, quia non 
est accidens, nec materia nec forma, vel pars alicuius substantiae;7 nec 
est assumptum in unitatem suppositi alicuius; ergo est per se existens. 
Et quod non sit suppositum alicuius ae simpliciter specialissimae, 
patet; quia non est suppositum speciei humanae, quia sic essent ibi duo 
homines, sicut8 aggregatum et natura divina, quae est homo. Nec est 
suppositum alicuius alterius, sicut probari potest? inductive. Patet igitur 
conclusio. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quidquid est Christus, est 
homo; sed aggregatum ex natura humana et natura divina est Christus; 
ergo est homo. Maior est fidei; minor patet per illud, quod dicitur in 
symbolo fidei: Sicut ex anima et corpore! unus est homo, ita Deus et 
homo unus est Christus. Ex qua auctoritate videtur plane haberi, quod 
sicut compositum ex anima et corpore est homo, ita compositum? ex 
homine? et Deo sive ex natura humana et natura divina est Christus. 

Ad istud breviter! dicitur concedendo dictam auctoritatem ad intel- 
lectum Ecclesiae ipsam dicentis, quia per ipsam non vult aliud intelligi 
nisi quod sicut ad hoc, quod aliquid sit homo, requiritur compositio 
animae et corporis, ita ad hoc quod aliquid sit Christus, requiritur unio 
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naturae divinae et naturae humanae. Sed ex hac? ulterius non sequitur, 
quod sicut ex una parte compositum est homo, ita ex alia parte composi- 
tum sive aggregatum est Christus, quia in hoc non attenditur similitudo. 
Sed sicut iam dictum est, ad hoc tantum, quod sicut anima et corpus sive 
unio ex anima et corpore requiritur ad hoc, quod aliquid sit homo, ita 
unio naturae humanae et naturae divinae requiritur ad hoc, quod natura 
divina sit Christus; quia aliter essent ibi tres homines, si auctoritas intel- 
ligeretur secundum quod videtur sonare, scilicet illa natura assumpta, 
quam videtur ista auctoritas hominem vocare, et natura divina, quae? 
secundum fidem est homo, et aggregatum ex utraque, quod videtur auc- 
toritas vocare Christum. Sed clarum est, quod ibi non sunt tres homines. 
Ergo auctoritas non potest taliter4 intelligi, sed secundum quod prius 


exposita fuit.> 
[194 CoNCLUSIO} 


Decima nona conclusio est ista, quae videtur sequi ex praedictis: 


QuopD EX AGGREGATIONE SIVE! EX ASSUMPTIONE NATURAE IN 
UNITATEM Suppositt DIvINI TRIA ANIMALIA RESULTANT, 
QuoRuM UNUM TANTUM? Est SUPPOSITUM ALICUIUS SPECIEI 
SPECIALISSIMAE SIMPLICITER. 


Ista conclusio? declaratur: Quia in tali unione natura humana as- 
sumpte est animal, sicut patet per 16*™4 conclusionem; et aggregatum ex 
utraque natura est animal, sicut patet per 18*™> conclusionem; et natura 
divina est animal, quia est homo; et nullum istorum animalium est aliud, 
sicut de se notum est; et tantum® illud animal de numero istorum trium, 
quod est natura divina, est homo, sicut iam declaratum est in conclusione 
proxima praecedenti. Ergo iam conclusio est vera. 

Et si quaereretur,! quare est inconvenientius ibi ponere tres homines 
quam tria animalia, ad istud breviter dicitur, quod quia perfectius est 
esse hominem quam esse animal, ideo quamvis concederetur? aliquid esse 
animal non supponibile, non tamen propter hoc conceditur, aliquem esse 
hominem non} supponibilem, quia repugnat secundum istam imaginem 
hominis hominem perfectum suppositum non esse. Non tamen reputo 
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tantam necessitatem in iam dictis conclusionibus de ista materia, quamvis 
sint probabiles, quin si alicui placeret, posset negare ibi esse tria animalia, 
sicut negatur ibi tres homines esse. Sed tunc consequenter deberet dici, 
quod non omnis substantia animata sensibilis esset animal, sed omnis 
substantia animata sensibilis supponibilis, sicut superius dictum est; -et 
quod non omne animal rationale mortale est homo, sed omne animal 
rationale mortale supponibile. 


[20 CONCLUSIO} 
Vigesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNUM ET IDEM Corpus NUMERO EsT IN UNO Loco 
EXTENSIVE ET IN ALIO Loco NON EXTENSIVE CONSIMILI 
EXTENSIONE. 


Ista conclusio declaratur de corpore Christi, quod est in caelo exten- 
sive et in Sacramento Altaris idem corpus numero non est extensive, quia 
totus Christus et! totum corpus Christi est sub hostiae qualibet parte, 
sicut plane patet per doctores theologicos,? et per Ecclesiam, quia fran- 
gendo hostiam consecratam potest totum corpus Christi esse sub utraque 
parte. Ergo sub tali hostia, ubicumque est caput Christi, ibi est oa 
Christi, et ubicumque est pars capitis, ibi est totum caput Christi, et ubi- 
cumque est aliqua pars corporis sub hostia vel sub illis accidentibus, ibi 
est totum totaliter corpus Christi; ergo corpus Christi non est ibi exten- 
sive, quia omnes suae partes mutuo sibi invicem inexistunt.3 Et non 
habet ibidem partem aliquam extra partem, et hoc est sacramentaliter ibi 
esse. Et hoc idem sccidit in coena Christi, quando corpus Christi in 
coena sedebat extensive, et illud idem corpus numero non extensive sed 
sacramentaliter, secundum quod iam dictum est, sub specie panis, quem 
consecravit, discipulis extabat.4 Et totum istud patet per fidem catho- 
licam. 


[214 CONCLUSIO]} 


Vigesima prima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD CorPUS REPLET ALIQUEM LOCUM EXTENSIVE, 
Quop! TAMEN NON Est IN Loco ILLO EXTENSIVE. 


Ista conclusio sic persuadetur: omne corpus replet illum locum, in 
cuius loci qualibet parte existit, nec ipsum locum excedit, nec a loco ex- 
ceditur. Sed corpus Christi in qualibet parte hostiae consecratae existit 
nec ipsum excedit locum ibidem nec exceditur ab illo loco; ergo corpus 
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Christi replet illum locum; et tamen corpus Christi non est extensive in 
illo loco, sicut patet per declarationem vigesimae conclusionis.? 


[228 CONCLUSIO} 
A Vigesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop Non Est Dare MAxIMuUM LOCUM, QUEM CoRPUS 
CHRISTI NON PossET ADIMPLERE. 


Ista conclusio sic declaratur: Quia pari ratione, qua totum! corpus 
Christi coexistit cuilibet parti hostiae? consecratae istius quantitatis, cuius 
nunc? est, coexisteret etiam cuilibet parti hostiae cuiuscumque quantitatis 
esset, et per consequens non est4 dare maximam hostiam, cuius cuilibet 
parti totum> corpus Christi non® posset coexistere simul, ergo non est 
dare maximum locum, quem corpus Christi non’ poterit adimplere, ergo 
adhuc maiorem locum corpus Christi potest adimplere.8 

Et si dicatur, quod ista adimpletio sive repletio localis? fit per acci- 
dentia, quae sunt ibi sine subiecto— Contra: Ponatur, quod Deus'? illa 
accidentia annihilet, ipso corpore Christi!! remanente in eodem loco 
sacramentaliter, sicut prius, tunc talis locus est repletus, quia nulla 
pars loci est sine corpore; ergo talis locus est plenus, et non! per illa 
accidentia, sicut patet per casum. 


[234 CONCLUSIO} 
A Vigesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD CorPUS EXTENSUM POTEST MOVERI IN ALIQUO 
Loco PLENO ALIO CORPORE SINE ALIQUA RESISTENTIA ILLIUS 
CoRPORIS, 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Ponatur quod totus locus aeris repleatur 
per corpus Christi sacramentaliter, et co aer annihiletur, et quod lapis 
incipiat descendere a sphaera ignis ad sphaeram aquae, tunc clarum est, 
quod lapis movebitur in isto loco repleto corpore Christi! sine aliqua 
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resistentia corporis Christi.2 Et quod iste casus sit possibilis, patet per 
vigesimam secundam conclusionem. Et quod corpus Christi non resistet 
motui lapidis videtur3 quia per talem motum lapidis corpus Christi non 
dividitur in aliquo nec patitur sicut in fractione hostiae corpus Christi 
non frangitur; ergo corpus Christi tali motui lapidis non resistit.4 Ista 
consequentia patet, quia si aer non divideretur nec in aliquo pateretur 
ab aliquo, quod movetur in aere, aer non resisteret tali motui; et pari 
ratione corpus Christi replens locum aeris, ex quo non dividitur nec pati- 
tur a lapide, non resistit motui lapidis. Et quod lapis descenderet per 
locum repletum corpore Christi, patet, quia’ lapis nullam resistentiam 
extrinsecam® habet, sicut iam declaratum est, sed? habet resistentiam in- 
trinsecam® successioni motus sufficientem. Et sic de ista conclusione.9 


{24* CoNCLusIO} 


A Vigesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop IpEM Corpus NUMERO CUM EADEM RESISTENTIA IN- 
TRINSECA AEQUE VELOCITER POTEST MOVERI IN LOCO PLENO 
SicuT IN Loco VAcuo. 


Et patet ista conclusio ex immediate praecedenti, quia lapis non ve- 
locius descenderet in loco vacuo quam in loco pleno aliquo corpore 
sacramentaliter, ex quo tale corpus penitus nihil resistit. 

B Sed contra istam conclusionem videtur, quod sit Aristoteles in 4° 
libro Physicorum capitulo de vacuo, ubi deducit ad istam conclusionem 
tamquam ad impossibile, per hoc volens probare non posse vacuum esse. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur,! quod Aristoteles non ponit repletionem 
loci sacramentalem, et ideo intelligit ibidem? de medio replente locum 
resistenti, quod quidem medium per talem motum dividitur et partitur, 
quod non est ad propositum. 


(To be continued) 
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JoutveT, Recis, S.J., La notion de substance. Etude historique et critique. 
Bibliothéque des Archives de Philosophie, Beauchesne, 1929. 

A critical analysis of Duns Scotus’ theory on substance is to be found 
on pp. 67-76. 

KauP, JULIAN, O.F.M., ‘Duns Skotus als Vollender der Lehre von der 
Unbefleckten Empfagnis.” Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters, Studien 
und Texte (Martin Grabmann zur Vollendung des 60 Lebensjabres), 
1935, pp. 991-1011. Also printed in: Sechste und siebte Lektorenkon- 
ferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fiir Philosophie und Theologie (Fran- 
ziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934. In 8vo.), pp. 61-70. 

By giving a conspectus of the teaching of St. Bernard, Alexander of 
Hales, St. Bonaventure, William of Ware, Robert Grosseteste, and Duns 
Scotus, the author demonstrates how the Subtle Doctor has brought to a 
successful solution the question about the Immaculate Conception. The 
author shows that Scotus’ claim to title of ‘‘Marian Doctor’ is a just one. 


KEpDzIOR, JULIANUS, O.F.M., “De schola Scotistica in Polonia.” Collec- 
tanea Franciscana Slavica. Acta Primi Congressus (Zagrabiae, 1935), pp. 
81-116. 

Dividing his paper into two parts, the author treats of the Scotists 
at the University of Cracow in the first; the second part he devotes to 
bio-bibliographical notes on Franciscan Scotists in Poland. Finally, he 
gives a bibliography of Scotistic works published in Poland from 1500- 
1800. 

KirBy, GERALD, J., “The Authenticity of the ‘De Perfectione Statuum’ of 
Duns Scotus.” The New Scholasticism, VII (1933), 134-152. 

Father Longpré, in his work, Philosophie de Duns Scot (Paris, 1924), 
decided against the authenticity of De Perfectione Statuum. The author, 
after a critical analysis of Father Longpré’s arguments, claims that the 
work is authentic, although no apodictical arguments can as yet be given. 
The doctrine on the separation of proprietary dominion and the use of 
goods, contained in De Perfectione Statuum, corresponds to that contained 
in the Opus Oxoniense and the Reportata. Numerous citations from 
Henry of Gand nullify Father Longpré’s contention that the work was 
written after 1322, for at that time Henry of Gand was no longer con- 
sidered among the leading philosophers. 

KLEIN, JOsEPH, “Die Uberlegenheit der Charitaslehre der Johannes Duns 
Skotus.” FS, XVI (1929), 141-155. 

The formal motive of charity, according to Duns Scotus, is bonum 
in Se, i.e., the divine intrinsic goodness. Love of God because He is our 
Creator, our Friend, our Saviour, etc., are only accidental motives. 

——__—_——.,, “M. Eckhart —H. Schell — Johannes Duns Skotus.” FS, 

XVII (1930), 306-307. 
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H. Schell, wishing to settle the controversy between Grabmann and 
Karrer concerning the teaching of Eckhart, denies the authenticity of the 
Parisian Commentary of Duns Scotus. The author refutes this assertion. 


, ‘Materie und Form. Pluralitét der Formen. Das Composi- 
tum. Das Individuelle. Erlauterungen zu P. Parthenius Minges, Joannis 
Duns Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica.” FS, XIX (1932), 
40-51. 

In a series of articles, the author proposes to deal with Scotistic doc- 
trine as presented by Father Parthenius Minges in his work, Joannes Duns 
Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica (Quaracchi, 1930). In each 
article the author comments on particular points. Here he con- 
siders the Subtle Doctor's theory of matter and form, the plurality of 
forms, the famous “forma corporeitatis,” and the individual. Duns Scotus 
introduced perfect harmony between scholastic philosophy and modern 
natural sciences. 


, “Ethos und Logos. Stufen des Sittlich-Guten. Gottes unum- 
schrankte Macht. Erlauterungen zu P. Parthenius Minges, Joannis Duns 
Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica.” FS, XTX (1932), 128-133. 

The author explains the Subtle Doctor's doctrine about the primacy 
of the will, the concept of perfect charity and of moral goodness. 

, “Skotus und Pelagius. Erlauterungen zu P. Parthenius Min- 
ges, Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica.” FS, XIX 
(1932), 256-258. 

Duns Scotus is vindicated by the author against the accusation of 
being a semipelagianist. 

—_—_—_—_——.,, “Gottes Wissen. Skotus und M. Eckhart. Erlauterungen zu 
P. Parthenius Minges, Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et The- 
ologica.” FS, XIX (1932), 327-335. 

The author elaborates on Father Minges’ presentation of Scotus’ teach- 
ing about the knowledge of God. Comparison is made between the 
theodicy of Duns Scotus and that of Eckhart. 


, ‘Gedanken zum Konstitutive Gottes.”” FS, XXI (1934), 
201-207. 
Imbued with the teaching of Duns Scotus, the author analyzes the 
formal constitutive of God. 


, “Nochmals die Charitaslehre des sel. Johannes Duns Skotus.” 
FS, XXIV (1937), 87-93; 364-383; XXV (1938), 178-195; 259-275. 
A detailed study of the teaching of Duns Scotus on charity. 


KiucG, HuBert, O. F.M.Cap., “Die Lehre des hl. Bonaventura iiber die 
Aufgabe der eingegossenen Tugend des Glaubens und ihre Darlegung 
in den Sententzen-Kommentaren des sel. Johannes Duns Skotus.” FS, 
XXIV (1937), 105-121. 

A critical study of infused Faith according to St. Bonaventure and 
Duns Scotus. 


, B. Joannis Duns Scoti doctrina de sacrificio praesertim de 
sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio (Collectanea Tarranensia, Vol. I, Fasc. X1). 
Editorial Franciscana, Barcelona. In 8vo, pp. 80. 
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The author presents the notion of sacrifice in general. He then applies 
it to Duns Scotus’ doctrine on the sacrifice of the Passion of Jesus Christ, 
to non-Christian sacrifices, and finally to the Holy Sacrifice of Mass. 


—_—_—_—_——, “L activité intellectuelle da l’ame selon le Bienheureux Jean 
Duns Scot.” EF, XLI (1929), 5-23; 113-130; 244-269; 381-391; 517- 
538; XLII (1930), 129-145. 

Limiting himself to two authentic works of Duns Scotus, the Opus 
Oxoniense and the Quodlibeta, the author first gives a general view of 
the Subtle Doctor's theory of cognition, and then proceeds to a more 
detailed examination of the various activities of the intellect, e. g., appre- 
hension, judgment, ratiocination, memory, etc. 

(KLUG) HusBertus A. Mocunti, O. F.M. Cap., “De convenientia doc- 
trinae B. Joannis Duns Scoti circa essentiam sacrificii Eucharistici cum 
definitionibus Concilii Tridentini.” CF, I (1931), 215-220. 

After making a comparative study of the doctrine of Duns Scotus 
and of the Council of Trent about the essence of the Divine Sacrifice, 
the author concludes that not only does the teaching of Duns Scotus 
conform with that of the Council of Trent, but it also serves to illustrate 
and explain the definitions of the Council. 


KRAUS, JOHANNES, “Die Universalienlehre des Oxforder Kanslers Heinrich 
von Harclay in ihrer Mittelstellung zwischen skotistischen Realismus und 
ockhamistischen Nominalismus.” Divas Thomas (Fribourg), X (1932), 
36-58; 475-508; XI (1933), 79-96; 288-314. 

This is a study of Henry of Harclay’s theory about the universals 
and its relation to the realism of Duns Scotus and the nominalism of 
Ockham. Basing his study on the cod. Borg. 171, f.7vb, of the Vatican 
Library, the author analyzes first the doctrine of Duns Scotus, secondly 
that of Henry of Harclay, and lastly that of Ockham, The author con- 
cludes that Harclay’s theory is intermediary between what he regards as 
the exaggerated realism of Duns Scotus and the nominalism of Ockham. 

—_—_—_—————,, “Die Lehre von der realen spezifischen Einheit in der 
alteren Skotistenschule.” Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XIV (1936), 353- 
378. 

Duns Scotus was considered by his early commentators as the philoso- 
pher of the universal, rather than a philosopher of the individual. 

KRAUTWIG, NOTKER, O. F.M., Die Grundlagen der Busslehre des J. Duns 
Skotus. (Bicher augustinischer und franziskanischer Geistigkeit, herausge- 
geben von der Arbeitsgemeinschaft “WW,” II Reibe: Philosophie und 
Theologie, IV Band.) Herder, Freiburg i. Br., 1938. In 8vo, pp. xii+170. 

In the five chapters of this work the author presents a detailed study 
of penance according to Duns Scotus. He treats successively of the Subtle 
Doctor's teaching about sin and justification, penance as an act, penance 
as a virtue, attrition and contrition, and finally penance as a sacrament. 

Krzanic, O., O. F.M., “La scuola francescana e |’Averroismo.” Rivista di 
Filosofia Neo-scolastica, XXI (1929), 444-494, Also published separately 
in 8vo, pp. 53. 

A lucid explanation of Averroism comprises the first part of this 
study. Then the author considers the principal philosophers of the Fran- 
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ciscan school such as Alexander of Hales, Roger Bacon, St. Bonaventure, 
Raymond Lull, and Duns Scotus, and concludes that they differ essen- 
tially from the Averroists. The Franciscan school is not imbued with 
Averroistic doctrine. 


L. S., “Une page de l'histoire du scotisme.”’ Orient, XVI (1932), 44-58. 
Anthony de Fantis, who in 1530 produced an edition of the Opus 
Oxoniense of Duns Scotus, was not a friar as is asserted by Wadding, 
John de Santo Antonio, and others. 


LACOMBE, OLIVIER, O. P., “La critique des théories de la connaissance chez 
Duns Scot.” Revue Thomiste, XIII (1930), 23-47; 144-157; 217-235. 

In his study of Duns Scotus’ teaching about knowledge, the author 
considers the proper object of intelligence according to the Subtle Doctor, 
the universal and the particular, and, finally, the nature and mechanism 
of cognition. The author compares Duns Scotus’ doctrine with that of 
other scholastics, e. g., Henry of Gand, Godfrey de Fontibus, Peter de 
Trabibus, and St. Thomas. 

Cf. Father Belmond’s criticism of this study, “Le mécanisme de la 
connaissance d’aprés Jean Duns Scot” (FF, XIII [1930], 285-323). 
LAMPEN, WILLIBRORDUS, O. F.M., Beatus Joannes Scotus et Sancta Sedes. 
Ex. typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Ad Claras Aquas, Florentiae, 1929. 

In 12, pp. 61. 

Originally this study appeared in French under the title, “Le Saint 
Siége et le Bienheureux Duns Scot” (FF, VII [1924], 39-52), and later 
an Italian translation was made under the following title, “La Santa 
Sede ed il B. Giovanni Duns Scoto” (SF, 1925). The author treats of 
Duns Scotus’ reverence towards the Holy See, and of the Holy See’s 
benevolence towards the Subtle Doctor. In the appendix are to be found 
pontifical documents relating to the Franciscan school beginning with the 
letter of Pope Leo XIII to Card. Giorgi, the Cardinal-Protector of the 
Order of Friars Minor. 

—_________——., “B. Joannes Duns Scotus, Lector Coloniensis.” 
Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica, II (1931), 291-305. 

When the Order of the Templars was dissolved, Duns Scotus was 
sent by his superiors to Cologne to escape the wrath of Philip the Fair, 
king of France. The author relates the known facts about Duns Scotus’ 
stay in Cologne. It is certain that the Subtle Doctor lived there in 1308, 
held the office of lector, disputed with the Beghards, and was present at 
the provincial chapter at which he signed the document granting per- 
mission for the erection of a new convent at Ruramunda (Roermond). 
He died at Cologne on Nov. 8, 1308. 

—_________—., “De conventu Fratrum Minorum in Ueberlingen 
et de imaginibus B. Joannis Duns Scoti in ipsorum ecclesia.” AFH, XXIV 
(1931), 131-134. 
Three portraits of Duns Scotus are found in the convent Church in 
Ueberlingen. The author gives a minute description of each of these. 
, De causalitate sacramentorum juxta scholam Fran- 
ciscanam (Florilegium Patristicum, fasc. XXVI1). Peter Hanstein, Bonn, 
1931. 
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Edition of the texts of Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, Richard 
of Middleton, William of Ware, and Duns Scotus on the causality of 
the sacraments. 

LANG, A., Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung bei den Scholastikern des 14 
Jahrhunderts (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters. Band XXX, Heft 1-2). Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 
1931. In 8vo, pp. xx+261. 

In the thicd part of his work the author treats of Duns Scotus. The 
Subtle Doctor is not a skeptic, nor a destroyer of the Scholastic system, 
but rather a founder of a new system based on traditionalism. According 
to Duns Scotus, the supernaturality of revelation consists not in its super- 
natural efficient cause but in its supernatural formal cause. The act of 
faith in Scotus’ doctrine is more intellectual than voluntary. 


LeMay, EpmouR, O. F. M., “Objectivité de la Connaissance.”” Nos Cahiers, 
I (1936), 7-19. 

This is a presentation of the Scotistic doctrine of the objectivity of 
knowledge. 

LENNERZ, H., S.J., “De historia applicationis principii: ‘Omnis ordinate 
volens prius vult finem quam ea quae sunt ad finem’ ad probandam gra- 
tuitatem praedestinationis ad gloriam.” Gregorianum, X (1929), 238- 
266. 

Duns Scotus was the first to use this principle in proving the gratuity 
of predestination for glory. In time this became the traditional view. 
Wrongly some Thomists attributed to Saint Thomas the first application 
of this principle. 

, “Ex Schola Scoti?” Gregorianum, XII (1931), 466- 
469. 

By various texts drawn from Molina, Petrus of Aquila, O. F. M., 
Thomas de Sutton, O.P., John of Ripa, O.F.M., Robert Cowton, 
O. F.M., and James de Asculo, O. F.M., the author demonstrates that 
the theory that God knows contingent future things by the predetermi- 
nate decree of His will, is of Scotistic and not of Thomistic origin. 


LETURIA, PEDRO, S.J., “Mayor y Vitoria ante la conquista de America.” 
Estudios Ecclesiasticos, XI (1932), 44-78. 

John Mayor and Francis de Vitoria defended the legitimacy and the 
justice of the occupation of America and the Indies not on the grounds 
that they formed a part of the temporal dominion of the Papacy, but 
because of the missiological purpose of the occupation. John Mayor 
edited the Opus Oxoniense of Duns Scotus and greatly depends on him 
in his philosophical and theological theories. 


LitTLz, A. G., “Chronological Notes on the Life of Duns Scotus.” English 
Historical Review, XLVII (1932), 368-382. 
The author presents a synthesis of the findings of Fathers Carol Bali¢, 
Longpré, Callebaut, Pelster, and others about the life and activity of Duns 
Scotus. 


Loncpr£, EPHREM, O.F.M., ‘La Thése franciscaine de la Primauté du 
Christ.” FF, XIII (1930), 356-371. 
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Contrary to the opinions of Father Pelster, S. J. (Theologische Revue, 
XXIX [1930], 158-159), the author proves that the Franciscan thesis 
about the primacy of Christ is in absolute conformity with Holy Scripture, 
tradition, and ascetico-mystical authors (Bougard, and Card. Deschamps). 

Cf. the criticism of this article by Father Castagnoli, “Il Primato del 
Cristo” (Divus Thomas {Piacenza}, XXXIII [1930], 623-624). 

, “La Primauté de Jésus-Christ selon Gaspar Schatzgeyer, 


O. F. M.” FF, XIII (1930), 490-493. 


To the long list of authors upholding Duns Scotus’ thesis about the 
primacy of Christ, the author adds the name of Gaspar Schatzgeyer, 
O. F.M. The author quotes at length from Schatzgeyer, O. F. M., Seru- 
tinium Divinae Scripturae pro conciliatione dissidentium dogmatum 
(1522). 

N. B. Father Ulrich Schmidt, O. F. M., edited the Scrutinium in the 
Corpus Catholicorum, Werke katholischer Schriftsteller im Zeitalter der 
Glaubensspaltung, Heft. 5. Miinster in Westf., 1922. In 8vo, xxviii-179. 

, “Saint Laurent de Brindes et la Primauté de Jesus- 


Christ.” FF, XIII (1930), 493. 


In his De Incarnationis mysterio ante omnia praedestinato, Saint 
Lawrence of Brindisi upholds the Scotistic doctrine about the Primacy 
of Christ, which, he claims, enraptures the souls of saints and is nothing 
else but the Christology of Saint Paul. 


, ‘S. Augustine et la Pensée franciscaine.” La Vie Fran- 


ciscaine, XV (1932), 5-76. 


All Franciscan doctors, beginning with Alexander of Hales up to 
Duns Scotus, followed Saint Augustine. On pages 49-74 of his study, 
the author analyzes the doctrine of Duns Scotus, who, he claims, does not 
differ greatly from the earlier Franciscan doctors in his Augustinianism. 

N. B. This essay was translated into English by Father Ignatius 
Brady, O. F. M., and appeared under the title, “Saint Augustine and Fran- 
ciscan Thought” (Third Order Forum, XIX (1940), 388-403; 424-428; 
455-459; 490-493). The footnotes are omitted in the English version. 

, “Le B. Jean Duns Scot, O. F.M., pour le Saint Siége 
et contre le Gallicanisme. Paris, 25-28 juin, 1303.” FF, XI (1928), 
137-162. Printed separately: Quaracchi, 1930. In 8vo, pp. 38. 

The author discusses Duns Scotus’ attitude and activity during the 
controversy between Philip the Fair, king of France, and Pope Boni- 
face VIII. 


, “Le Bienheureux Duns Scot, Docteur du Verbe In- 


carné.” FF, XVII (1934), 9-37. 


This is a reprint of the author’s article that originally appeared in 
SF, V (ser. 3,:1933), 171-196. 


, “La primauté de Jésus-Christ d’aprés le B. Jean Duns 


Scot.” FF, XVII (1934), 37-45. 


The author edits the question: ‘Utrum Christus sit praedestinatus 
esse Filius Dei,” as found in the ms. Ripol. 53, f. 21v-22v, of the Library 
of Coronae Aragoniae, Barcelona. This question was also published by 
the author in SF, V (ser. 3, 1933), 218-225. 
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———___—_—.,, “Robert Grossetéte et le B. Jean Duns Scot. Le motif 

de l’incarnation.” FF, XXI (1938), 1-16. 

The author shows the Subtle Doctor's dependence upon his master, 
Robert Grosseteste, in his theory about the primary motive of the 
Incarnation. 

—___—_———., “ordination sacerdotale du B. J. Duns Scot. Docu- 

ment du 17 mars, 1291.” AFH, XXII (1929), 54-62. 

In the Old Palace of Lincoln, Alwick Tower, the author discovered 
a document bearing the list of the clerics ordained on March 17, 1291, 
by Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lincoln. Among those ordained is “Father 
Johannes Dons” with four other friars. The ordination took place at the 
Church of St. Andrew, O.S.B., at Northhampton. 

, “Le commentaire sur les Sentences de Guillaume de 
Nottingham, O. F. M.”” AFH, XXII (1929), 232-233. 

The author describes cod. 300 of the Gonville and Caius College 
Library, Canterbury. The Commentarius in 4 Libros Sententiarum should 
be ascribed to William of Nottingham and not to Duns Scotus, as is 
done in the library catalogue. 

——_____———.,, ‘Philippe de Bridlington et le B. Duns Scot.” AFH, 

XXII (1929), 587-588. 

In one of the disputed questions contained in the codex Q. 99 of 
the cathedral library at Worcester are found the words: ‘‘Vesperie Brid- 
lington.” The two following questions are anonymous. According to 
the author they are to be attributed to Philip of Bridlington. A marginal 
note bears the name of Scotus alongside the arguments against the author's 
thesis. From this the author infers that Duns Scotus was Philip’s oppo- 
nent in the disputation or maybe even his disciple. 

——__—_—_——_—.,, ‘Le ms. 194 du Magdelen College d’Oxford.” AFH, 

‘XXII (1929), 588. 

H. Coxe claims that ms. 194 preserved in Magdelen College, Oxford, 
contains an anonymous commentary on the Sentences. The author on the 
contrary, believes it to contain the Collationes Oxonienses et Parisienses 
of Duns Scotus. 

————_————., “Nouveaux documents franciscains d’Ecosse.”” AFH 

XXII (1929), 588-589. 

From the documents recently found in Scotland we are able to verify 
some facts about the fatherland and family of Duns Scotus, as well as 
determine the date of his birth and some of the events of his early youth. 
—_—_—____—_—.,, “Le Quodlibet de Nicolas de Lyre, O. F. M.” AFH, 

XXIII (1930), 42-56. 

The author demonstrates that questions II, III, IV, and VI from the 
Latin codex 869 of the Vatican Library, inserted by Wadding among 
the Quaestiones Miscellaneae of Duns Scotus are spurious. They should 
be attributed to Father Nicolas de Lyre, O. F. M. 

———_——, ‘Father Bernard de Deo, O. F.M. (1318) et I’Imma- 

culée Conception.” AFH, XXVI (1933), 247-249. 

In his works, Father Bernard de Deo, O.F.M., often dealt with 
the Immaculate Conception basing his teaching on that of Duns Scotus, 
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Peter Aureolus, and Hugh of Newcastle. The author edits a selection 
from Ms. 141 (f. 140 a-b) found in the library of the Cathedral of 
Valencia. 

, “Robert Grossetéte et I'Immaculée Conception.” AFH, 


XXVI (1933), 550-551. 


Robert Grosseteste upheld the thesis about the Immaculate Conception 

of the Blessed Virgin. His opinion is favorable to Duns Scotus. | 
, “Le B. Duns Scot, docteur du Verbe Incarné.” SF, V 
(ser. 3, 1933), 171-196. 

The author read this paper before the “Katholischer Akademischer 
Verband” in Cologne, March 22, 1933. Duns Scotus’ Christology is 
recognizable by its three characteristics; namely, in Christ are the highest 
degrees of glory, grace, and merit; the humanity of Christ is exalted above 
all; and finally, the Incarnation is the beginning, the center, and the 
end of all creation. 

, ‘La Primauté de Jésus-Christ d’aprés le B. Duns Scot. 


Texte inédit du ms. Ripoll. 53.” SF, V (ser. 3, 1933), 218-225. 


This article appeared in FF, XVII (1934), 37-45, under the title, 
“La Primauté de Jésus-Christ d’aprés le B. Jean Duns Scot.” 
, “La banniére du B. Duns Scot a la procession de I’Im- 


maculée 4 Carthagine, Colombie.”” SF, V (ser. 3, 1933), 226-227. 


A letter written in Carthage, Colombia, on Aug. 22, 1616, to Paul 

V is edited by the author. It is preserved in cod. 9956, f. 100r-v, and 

cod. 4011, f. 100r-v, of the National Library in Madrid. In the letter 

it is stated that the banner of Duns Scotus was carried in procession in 
honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Bl. Virgin. 

, “Les “Triomphes’ de Duns Scot dans l’iconographie 


franciscaine.” SF, V (ser. 3, 1933), 243-246. 


A minute description is given of a picture of Duns Scotus (mm. 
225x155), found in the second and third volume of the work of P. 
Emmanuel Perez de Quiroga, O. F.M. This picture is reproduced in the 
AOFM, XXII (1904), 396, where it is erroneously assigned to the 
sixteenth century. 

, “Le Dogme de i’Immaculée Conception.” Compte- 


rendu officiel du 2 Congrés Marial National 4 Lourdes (23-27 juillet, 


63-71; 147-153. 


1930). Imprimerie de la Grotte, Lourdes, 1931, pp. 79-102. 

The author demonstrates that the great privilege of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Immaculate Conception, and the theological consequences 
of this truth have always been taught in the Franciscan school under 
the leadership of Duns Scotus. 

, “Stand der Skotus-Forschung, 1933.” WW, I (1934), 


This is a report by Father Marianus Miller, O.F.M., of Father 
Longpré’s speech at Cologne on March 27, 1933. The paper deals with 
the ultimate conclusions about the authenticity, date of composition, etc., 
of Duns Scotus’ works. 

, “Duns Scotus, der Theologe des fleischgewordenen 


Wortes.” WW, I (1934), 243-272. 
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_ This is a translation of Father Longpré’s article, ‘Le B. Duns Scot, 
docteur du Verbe Incarne,” which appeared originally in SF, V (ser. 
3, 1933), 171-196. Father Miiller, the translator, reorganizes the material 
and annotates the article. 

—————_—_—, ‘La primauté de Jésus-Christ d’aprés le B. Duns Scot. 

Texte inédit du Ms. 661 de Troyes.” WW, II (1935), 89-93. 

The author edits the question: ‘“Utrum Christus sit praedestinatus 
esse Filius Dei.” 

N. B. This question was not unedited as the author claims, for Father 
Bali¢ had Sictaled it in his 1, Duns Scoti Doctoris Mariani Theologiae 
Marianae Elementa (Sibenici, 1933), on pp. 331-334. 
—___—————, “Nouveaux Manuscripts des Réportations de Duns 

Scot.” WW, II (1935), 229-236. 

This is a textual study of Ms. H. 13 of the Episcopal Seminary 
Library of Rottenburg which contains the De primo omnium rerum prin- 
cipio, the II Sent., and 6 questions of the Additiones magnae. 
—___—_—_—_.,, “Le ms. 139 de la Cathedrale de Valencia. Etude sur 

les Réportations de Duns Scot.” Revue Néo-scolastique de Philosophie, 
XXXVI (1934), 437-458. 

The author presents a textual study of ms. 139 of the Cathedral 
Library of Valencia, which contains the Commentarium Oxoniense in I 
and II Sent., as well as the Lectura Completa Reportata in III Sent. In 
conclusion the author edits the question (d. 5, q. 1): “Utrum natura 
divina potuerit assumere naturam creatam.” 

, Le Regalita di Cristo in S. Bonaventura e nel Duns 
Scoto. “Vita e Pensiero,”” 1936. In 8vo, pp. 35. 

Originally this work appeared in French under the title, La Royaute 
de Jésus-Christ chez S. Bonaventure et le B. Duns Scot (Collection ‘Pax 
et Bonum.” Libraire Saint-Francois, Montreal, 1927, 2 edns., Pp. 44), 

The author expounds the teaching of St. Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus about the Kingship of Christ. 

, “The Psychology of Duns Scotus and its Modernity.” 
Franciscan Educational Conference, Report of the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, Detroit, Mich., 1931, XU (1931), 19-77. 

After presenting a general outline of the psychology of Duns Scotus, 
the author gives a detailed account of the Subtle Doctor’s teaching about 
intuition, abstraction, plurality of forms, sensible images, etc. Although 
the author shows the modernity of Duns Scotus’ psychological thought, 
he points out that this modernity should not be exaggerated. Some of 
Duns Scotus’ fundamental principles in psychology are opposed to con- 
temporary idealism and determinism. ; 
———., “Psychologie Scotiste et Psychologie Moderne.” EF, 

XLVI (1932), 142-174; 258-284. 

This is a translation of the preceding article. 

, “Une Réportation inédite du B. Duns Scot: le Ms. 
Ripole, 53.” Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Festschrift Martin 
Grabmann, Miinster, i. W., 1935, pp. 974-990. 
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The author treats of and edits the question: “Utrum possibile sit 
naturam humanam personaliter subsistere in persona alterius naturae,” 
according to Ms. Rip. 53. 


. “Chronique @histoire religieuse. La pensée Chrétienne: 

le mouvement franciscain.” Revue des Questions historiques, 1931, Ill 
Serie, XVIII, pp. 400-410. 

The author compiles a Scotistic bibliography from 1917 to 1930. 


—_—____————, “Das Priesterideal nach dem sel. Duns Scotus,”’ Sanc- 
tificatio Nostra, 1933, pp. 481-485. 
The ideal of priesthood as conceived by Duns Scotus is presented by 
the author. 


Lucer, F., Die Unsterblichkeit bei J]. Duns Skotus. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Rickbildung des Artstotelismus in der Scholastik. Brau- 
miiller, Wien, 1933. Pp. vili+224. 

Basing his study on the works of Duns Scotus, the author expounds 
the Subtle Doctor's teaching about the immortality of the soul. Because 
of Duns Scotus’ refutation of Aristotle’s arguments, the author also in- 
cludes a study of Aristotle’s solution of the question. 

Cf. Father Philotheus Boehner’s correction of this work: “Der Aris- 
totelismus im Mittelalter. Gedanken und kritische Bemerkungen zu einem 
Buche von Fr. Luger” (FS, XXII [1935], 338-347). 


LYNCH, K., ‘De distinctione intentionali apud Mag. Johannem Baconthorp.” 
Analecta Ord. Carm., VII (1931), 351-404. 
The author concludes that Baconthorp’s distinction is a mediary dis- 
tinction between the formal distinction of Duns Scotus and the concep- 
tualistic distinction of Peter Aureolus. 


MacDoNaGH, Hivairg, O. F. M. Cap., “La notion d’étre dans la métaphy- 
sique de Jean Duns Scot.” Revue Néo-scholastique de Philosophie, XXX 
(1928), 400-417; XXXI (1929), 81-96; 148-161. 

The author makes an exhaustive study of the notion of being accord- 
ing to Duns Scotus. Univocity according to the Subtle Doctor has a very 
different meaning than that given to it in philosophical works of his age. 
It certainly includes analogy. 

Cf. the opinion of Father Belmond anent this say y: “Duns Scot 
Métaphysicien” (Revue de Philosophie, XXIX [1929], 405-423). Also 
see the article of Miguel d’Esplugues: ‘Duns Escot Metafisic Veritable” 
(Criterion, V {1929}, 469-476), conciliating the two views held by 
Father MacDonagh and Father Belmond. 


MCKENNA, A.B., The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Historical 
development and do gmatic fulfilment. Catholic University of America, 
Washington, 1929. In 8vo, pp. xiv+663. 

This book was edited in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the declaration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. Father V. Mayer, O. F. M. Conv., expounds the doctrine 
of Duns Scotus about the Immaculate Conception. 


MacnrinI, E., O. F. M. Conv., “L’Immacolata e il B. Giovanni Duns Scoto.” 
Voce di P. S. Francesco, X (1933), 453-457. 
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The definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin is due in large part to the Marian Doctor. Duns Scotus 
was not only a great doctor but also a great saint. 

Maquakrt, F. X., “Faut-il reviser les jugements des thomistes concernant la 
doctrine de Scot.” Revue de Philosophie, XXXIV (1934), 400-435. 

After a close examination of the Thomistic explanations of some of 
Duns Scotus’ principal doctrines, such as the division of philosophy, uni- 
vocity of being, univocation and analogy, the formal distinction, etc., the 
author concludes that although the Thomists did not always expound the 
Scotistic doctrine in all its variations, their judgment was sane and sound. 

Cf. Father Belmond’s response to this article: ‘‘A propos d’une Criti- 
alae du scotisme’” (Revue de Philosophie, XXXVI [1936], 
57-67). 

Marc, a S. J., “L’Idée de l’étre chez Saint Thomas et dans la scholasti- 
que postérieure.” Archives de Philosophie, X (1933), 1-144. 

The third chapter of this study is devoted to the notion of being ac- 
cording to Duns Scotus. In three sections the author deals with the 
formation of the idea of being, its contents and determination. Finally 
the author makes a comparison between the positions of the Subtle Doc- 
tor and Suarez. 

MARCEL, P. Cu., “La conception de la Loi chez Duns Scot.” Philosophia Re- 
formata (Kampen), II (1937), 224-249. 

This is a critical study of the concept of law according to Duns Scotus. 

MakrTINI, ADOLPHO, O.F.M., “Sul Motivo primario dell’ Incarnazione.” 
SF, VI (ser. 3, 1934), 3-33; 288-318. 

In the first part of his paper the author expounds the Franciscan doc- 
trine about the Incarnation. The second part is devoted to a critical analy- 
sis of the views of Father Déodat de Basly, O. F: M., about Duns Scotus’ 
doctrine concerning the primary motive of the Incarnation. 

MATULICH, SILVANO, O. F.M., The Heart of the King. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1935. Pp. 140. 

This work is a popularization of the Scotistic doctrine of the Primacy 
of Christ. In the first part of his work the author treats of God’s love for 
Christ; the second part is devoted to Christ’s love for us; and finally, in 
the third part, the author draws practical conclusions about our love for 
Christ the King. 

MAZZANTINI, C., “A proposito della critica de Gaetano alla ‘Distinctio 
formalis’ di Scoto nel ‘Commentaria’ al ‘De Ente et Essentia.’”’ I/ Car- 
dinale Tomaso de Vio Gaetano nel quarto Centenario della sua morte 
(Supplement to the Révista di Filosofia Neo-scholastica). 1935. Pp. 
17-19. 

The author calls attention to the benign exposition and criticism of 
Scotistic doctrine concerning the formal distinction made by Cardinal 
Gaetano in his Commentary under the heading “De ente et essentia.” 


(To be continued) 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 
St. Francis College, 
Burlington, Wisc. 


FRANCISCANA 
Franciscan Events 


A meeting of the executive board of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence and of the editorial board of Franciscan Studies was held at St. Peter's, 
Chicago, on December 29, 1941. The program for the next meeting of the 
Conference, which will be held in June or July of this year at Quincy Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois, was arranged; and the policy of our quarterly was 
more definitely formulated. As a result a special letter has been sent to all 
members of the advisory board of Franciscan Studies by the managing editor. 
Present at the meeting in Chicago were Fathers Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 
Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Marion 
Habig, O. F.M., Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., and Alexander Wyse, 
O. F.M., Assistant Director of St. Anthony Guild Press. 

ae a 


The Fifth National Franciscan Third Order Congress, held in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on October 11, 12, and 13, 1941, was not only a Third Order congress 
but a convention of all the orders of St. Francis in the United States and 
Canada. It will go down in history as a “Chapter of Mats” because of the 
hotel strike which made it necessary to lodge the delegates on short notice 
in private homes and institutions. Despite these inconveniences and diffi- 
culties, however, the congress proved to be a very successful one. The ad- 
dresses presented at the congress are being published from month to month 
in Franciscan Herald and Forum. 

: * * * 

A unique conference was that which met at Garrison, New York, on July 
7, 1941, by order of the Very Rev. Theodosius Foley, O. F. M. Cap., Minis- 
ter Provincial of the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph. It comprised the 
Capuchin pastors working in the archdioceses of New York and Milwaukee 
and the dioceses of Brooklyn and Green Bay. The papers presented dealt 
mainly with the civil incorporation of religious property, the observance of 
diocesan and religious regulations, and the duties of the religious pastor 
according to the Code. Cf. The Jurist, II (1942), 95. 

* * # 


The fourth annual Franciscan Educational Institute of the Hospital Sis- 
ters of St. Francis, held at the motherhouse near Springfield, Illinois, August 
10 to 13, 1941, had for its theme: Franciscans and the Liturgy. Father 
Juvenal Emanuel, O. F.M., directed the institute, giving a course of eight 
lectures. A mystery play, Francis Goes to Rome, was also staged on this 
occasion. 

ae Ce 

The martyrology of the United States, which has been Pe during 
the past year by the Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, and a 
committee comprising members of the religious orders represented among 
the martyrs, was sent to Rome on September 23, 1941, together with a peti- 
tion in which His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, speaking for all the 
bishops of the United States, asks that a single cause of beatification and 
canonization be introduced for all the martyrs of the United States. Of the 
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111 names which the martyrology lists, 71 are those of sons of St. Francis 
(70 Franciscans and 1 Capuchin). In addition, four out of five martyrs, who 
are listed in an appendix because satisfactory historical documents could not 
be obtained at present, are likewise Franciscans. 

* * * 


Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y., opened its fifth year with a total en- 
rollment of 882. Of these, 483 are day students and 399 are night students. 
* * * 


Archbishop Francis J. Spellman conferred the Catholic Action Medal on 
John Stephen Burke of New York at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y., on St. Francis’ Day, 1941. This was the eighth annual award of 
the medal. 

* ok * 


A weekly radio program sponsored by the priests of the Quincy, IIL, 
deanery made its debut over station WTAD on January 4, 1942. Most of 
the priests taking part in the project are members of Quincy College faculty. 


* *e 


The work of the Catholic Evidence Guild of St. Francis in western Kan- 
sas is quite in keeping with an old Franciscan tradition. Established in 1935 
by Father Edwin Dorzweiler, O. F. M. Cap., the Guild has been active in the 
work of “street preaching” for five years. 

Originally it was thought that only laymen should be used to bring the 
Catholic message to the towns of that area. Accordingly a weekly night 
school was conducted at St. Joseph’s College, Hays, to train young men and 
young women for the task. It was soon discovered, however, that priests had 
to take a hand in the work, especially because priests commanded a better 
hearing than laymen. For the last two summers the street preaching has 
been done almost exclusively by priests. 

The summer schedule usually calls for the “evangelization” of four 
towns, each town getting five meetings, from Monday to bone The com- 
ing of the Guild is announced by a notice in the town paper, by posters in 
the stores, and by handbills placed in cars. The response varies a great deal. 
Some nights the audience is as few as twenty people, other nights it reaches 
seventy-five or a hundred, on good nights it numbers several hundred. Since 
the Guild uses a public address system it is difficult to estimate the number 
of people listening, the audience preferring to remain in their cars or on the 
front porches of their homes. With few exceptions the attitude of the non- 
Catholic listeners is a friendly one. 

The “pitch” is ordinarily in the city park or on the courthouse lawn or 
at a street corner. Benches — planks on tile — are provided for those who 
care to sit down in front of the speaker. The meeting lasts an hour or more, 
and consists of recorded music, a talk, and a question period. The ques- 
tions are taken either from the audience or from notes deposited in the ques- 
tion-box set up at a convenient place. 

Almost from its start the Evidence Guild of St. Francis has been engaged 
in radio broadcasting. It began with a monthly broadcast, but since the be- 
ginning of September, 1941, it is on the air every Sunday afternoon over 
station KSAL, which covers an area of about two hundred miles’ radius. 
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The speakers for the ‘Catholic Evidence Hour” are drawn from the 
diocesan clergy as well as from the Capuchin Fathers. The music of the pro- 
gram is furnished by various schools and church choirs of the Concordia 
diocese. The work of the Guild is financed by the Catholic Activities Fund 
of the Knights of Columbus and by donations solicited through the diocesan 
Register. 

x ok * ’ 

The various units of the Franciscan Social Study Club existing in the 
Franciscan Province of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary held a 
convention at St. Bonaventure High School, Sturtevant, Wis., December 29- 
30, 1941. Delegates, both Fathers and Clerics, from the various monasteries 
participated under the leadership of the Very Rev. Isidore Cwiklinski, 
O. F. M., Minister Provincial. 

The convention topic was “The Third Order of St. Francis in the United 
States and in the Assumption Province.” The following papers and panel 
discussions were presented: (1) A Brief History of the Third Order of St. 
Francis; (2) Papal Pronouncements on the Third Order; (3) The Relation 
and Obligations of the First Order towards the Third Order of St. Francis; 
(4) The Present Status of the Third Order in the United States (organiza- 
tion, administration, membership, activity); (5) The Present Status of the 
Third Order in the Assumption Province (treatment of topic as in preceding 
paper) ; (6) Two panel discussions: On Ways and Means of Improving the 
Quality, Quantity, and the Activity of the Tertiaries of the Assumption 
Province. 

This convention has given added incentive and impetus to the several 
Franciscan Social Study Clubs in the province. The earliest Study Club was 
organized at Burlington, Wis., in 1938, to study social problems in the light 
of Franciscanism. Most recently the Third Order of St. Francis received 
diligent attention from all the groups, so much so that the Third Order was 
a natural topic for the First Educational Conference of the Assumption 
Province. 


Franciscan History 


In 1567, three hundred and seventy-five years ago, Friar Girolamo da 
Pistoia became the first lector, officially recognized as such, in the Capuchin 
order. In that year the general chapter, wishing to conform the order to the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, began to organize its studies upon formal 
lines. They established at Rome a sort of higher seminary for the training 
of lectors and appointed Girolamo to direct it as first lector general. 

Friar Girolamo, a finished scholar, deeply attached to the doctrine of 
St. Bonaventure, inculcated the Seraphic Doctor's method and teaching as the 
foundation of the scholastic training of his students. This gave the Capuchin 
order an intellectual medium completely in harmony with its fundamental 
idealism. Even today the influence of Girolamo da Pistoia persists in the 
order in no small degree. 

eet 


On March 17, 1667, two hundred and seventy-five years ago, Father 
Joseph of Angers, O. F.M.Cap., died in northern Nova Scotia. He was 
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the last of that noble band of Capuchin missionaries of the Paris province 
who were sent to America by Pére Joseph in the 1630’s. In 1655 an English 
expeditionary force sent out by Cromwell entered Acadia and destroyed the 
thriving Capuchin mission with its many stations as far south as Castine, 
Maine. The superior, Father Leonard of Chartres, O. F. M. Cap., was mar- 
tyred; other Capuchins suffered imprisonment and exile. This was just a 
hundred years before the infamous exile that has been immortalized by 
Longfellow in his ‘“Evangeline.’’ There was a price on the head of Catholic 
priests in those days, and the English Crown was willing to pay it. Father 
Joseph of Angers, however, completely escaped the hands of the persecuting 
English and continued to work with much fruit among the Indians and 
Acadians until his death on March 17, 1667. His adventures and escapes are 
equalled by those of Father Balthazar of Paris, O. F. M. Cap., who returned 
to Acadia in 1656 disguised as an ordinary settler. Immediately he resumed 
his labors in some hidden Catholic Indian settlement, and died there in 
obscurity, after a life of faithful ministration to the Catholic Indians. 
mre Ue 

Morphology, the science of the form and structure in plants and animals, 
was first expounded by the Franciscan friar, Fortunato of Brescia, 1701-1754, 
according to M. J. Murray in “Strange But True.” 


Franciscans in the News 


Father Rembert Kowalski, O. F. M., of the Province of St. John Baptist, 
has been appointed to succeed Bishop Sylvester Espelage, O. F. M., as vicar 
apostolic of Wuchang, China. Bishop-elect Kowalski was born in Calumet, 
Michigan, in 1884, and ordained in 1911. Before going to China, he had 
been a missionary in New Mexico for fifteen years. 

- * * # 

Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., has been elected president of the 
Catholic Biblical Association. He has also been reappointed for a second five- 
year term to the College Council of the New York State Board of Regents. 

* * * 

Father Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., was elected second vice-president 
of the Catholic Historical Association at the twenty-second annual meeting, 
held in Chicago, December 29 to 31, 1941. 

* * * 

Father Gerard Greenewald, O. F. M. Cap., recently organized a Newman 
Club at State Teachers’ College, Slippery Rock, Pa. On December 14, 1941, 
he gave an address to the faculty and students of this college on the subject: 
“What is an Educated Man?”, emphasizing the fact that religion is the foun- 
dation of all true education. 

+ Pe 

Father Bonaventure Fitzgerald, O. F. M. Cap., and Father Cletus 
McCarthy, O. F. M. Cap., representing Father Cyprian Truss, O. F. M. Cap., 
some months ago were presented with silver medals by Mrs. Wendell L. 
Willkie for their interest in aviation. Father Bonaventure hopes to obtain a 
license, so he can train Capuchin missionaries to fly their own planes in their 
missions of Central America, where they are now forced to use chartered 
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planes. Father Cyprian is a pilot and a member of the Royal Air Force 
Reserves. The medals which they received bear the image of St. Joseph of 
Cupertino, O. F. M. Conv., patron of aviators. 

oie 

Fathers Maurice Ripperger, Paulinus Kranz, Bertrand Labinski, Kilian 
Roth, Berard Haile, Prosper Stegmann, John Forest McGee, and Hugo Staud, 
Franciscans of St. John Baptist Province, celebrated their golden religious 
jubilee in Cincinnati, September 1. 

* %* * 

Father Emmett McLaughlin, O.F.M., pastor of St. Monica’s Negro 
Mission in Phoenix, Arizona, for the past seven years, is chairman of the 
Phoenix Housing Authority and president of the Western Association of 
Housing Authorities. He has directed two large housing projects in Phoenix, 
one for Negroes and the other for Mexicans, which promise to be self-liqui- 
dating. Father Emmett ascribes this success to considerable local control and 
the use of local material. 

* * * 

Father Rudolf Harvey, O. F. M., of Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y., 
preached a series of five Advent sermons in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City. 

* * * 

Father Ferdinand Mayer, O. F. M. Conv., has been appointed professor 
of Morals and Canon Law at the Carmelite House of Studies in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* * * 

Father Christopher Ulyatt, O. F. M., chaplain in the Royal Air Force, has 
been made an officer of the military division of the Order of the British 
Empire for conspicuous bravery. 

He) 's 


Father Vigilius della Zuana of Valstagna, O. F. M. Cap., who was min- 
ister general of the Capuchins from 1932 to 1936, and has been apostolic 
preacher at the Vatican since 1931, was elected to the episcopal see of Capri 
in northern Italy by His Holiness Pope Pius XII on May 12, 1941. It is cm 
cay aed to his zealous efforts that the works of St. Lawrence of Brindisi 
have been in the process of being published since 1928 and at the present 
time comprise eight large volumes. 

* * * 


Father Ottavio da Alatri, O. F. M. Cap., provincial of the Roman prov- 
ince of the Capuchins and a consultor to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, has been appointed Father Vigilius of Valstagna’s successor in the 
office of apostolic preacher. In 1926 Father Ottavio founded and since that 
time has edited L’Italia Francescana, Italian quarterly review of Franciscan 
history, science, and culture. 

The office of apostolic preacher was created by Pope Paul IV about 1556. 
In 1743 it was entrusted in perpetuo to the Capuchins by Pope Benedict XIV. 
The apostolic preacher belongs to the “family” or household of the Pope, 
which entitles him to accompany the Supreme Pontiff personally at impor- 
tant ceremonies. Father Maurus of Leonissa, O. F. M. Cap., has written a 
history of this office, I/ Predicatore Apostolico (Macioce e Pisani, Liri, 1929), 
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containing biographical sketches of those who have been apostolic preachers 
from the time of Paul IV. Father Ottavio is the twenty-ninth Capuchin to 
hold the office. 


Franciscan Necrology 


Father Stanislaus Woywod, O. F.M., outstanding canonist and author, 
died September 19, 1941. Besides writing a number of books, among which 
his Commentary on the Code of Canon Law is best known, he contributed 
numerous articles to professional Catholic reviews. 

a a 

Father Dennis Engelhard, O. F. M., died on October 13, 1941. He was 
the first secretary of the National Organization of the Third Order in the 
United States, and for many years edited St. Franziskusbote which has been 
discontinued and Sendbote des Géttlichen Herzens und des HI, Franziskus, 
probably the most popular German Catholic magazine in the country. 

a a 


Father Theophilus Riesinger, O. F. M. Cap., died at Appleton, Wis., on 
November 9, 1941. He was nationally known for his missionary work and 
in particular for his connection with the Earling exorcisms. 

ei se, ee 

Father Peter N. Nolan, O. F. M., died after a long illness on December 
13, 1941. For thirteen years he taught at St. Joseph College, Teutopolis, 
first as professor, then as subrector and finally as rector; and for twelve 
years he was master of novices. 

x) © i* 

Father Timothy Watson, O. F. M., definitor of the Santa Barbara Proy- 
ince and provincial commissary of the Third Order, died suddenly on De- 
cember 22, 1941. 

* * * 

Father Charles, O. F. M. Cap., seventy-one years old, recently terminated 
his forty years of missionary work in India by an unfortunate fall from his 
bicycle while traveling in the jungle. Despite his advanced age, he worked 
like a youthful missionary, and frequently made long journeys to visit his 
people, the Bihls, in the archdiocese of Madras. Virtually every Catholic 
mission station among them was established by this zealous Capuchin. He 
also made a profound study of the Bihl language, and translated into it a 
number of works. 

ra ee 

Sanctes Ascenzi, member of the Third Order, died in Rome in January, 
1941, at the age of ninety-two years. He was the last of the Papal Army, 
having joined the Papal Zouaves when he was nineteen. Osservatore Ro- 
mano, of January 19, 1941, paid the following tribute to him: “Quoad vixit, 
tamquam probus S. Francisci discipulus, religione et fide erga Ecclesiam et 
Summum Pontificem spirituque vere franciscano excelluit.” 

Rae 
Raja Francis Xavier Shiam Rikh of Tajpur, the only Catholic among the 
rulers of the native Indian states and member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, died on February 9, 1941, at his residence in Bangalore, British 
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India. A man of wide culture and a patron of learning, he received the 
title of Raja, that is King, in 1888; and the title was made hereditary ten 
years later. Because of ill health he retired in 1920, and lived in Bangalore. 
He was received into the Church by the Capuchin missionary Father Romu- 
lus of Pistoia in 1898. With his brother, the late Kumar Sylvester Shivanath 
Rikh, who had become a Catholic previously, he built a magnificent church, 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart, at Tajpur, and endowed it with the revenue of 
four villages. Cf. Catholicus, March, 1941, p. 80; Analecta Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum Capuccinorum, XXXVI (1904), 12. 


Franciscan Books 


Outstanding new works by American Franciscans are those of Father 
Eligius Weir, O. F.M., on Criminology, and of Father Owen Da Silva, 
O. F. M., on Mission Music of California. They will be reviewed in a subse- 
quent number. 

i a 

An important historical investigation is that of Father Giuseppe Abate, 
O. F. M. Conv., entitled La Casa Dove Nacque S. Francesco D’ Assisi nella 
sua nuova documentazione storica, a scholarly volume of 764 pages. It has 
been published as a double number of Miscellanea Francescana, July-Decem- 
ber, 1940. The author presents the results of extensive researches which he 
has made over a period of several years on the basis of original documents 
discovered in the archives of Assisi. 

Vane o> 

Coronado and Quivira, by Paul A. Jones (Lyons Publishing Co., Lyons, 
Kansas), a book of 242 pages with 65 illustrations, will prove very in- 
teresting to Franciscans because of the important part which the sons of 
St. Francis played in the expedition of Coronado to Quivira in central Kan- 
sas, 1541, four hundred years ago. 

oe ei. 

Recent Franciscan books published by Saint Anthony Guild Press are: 
Modicum: Twelve Recollection Days for Priests, by Athanasius Bierbaum, 
O. F.M., done into English by Bruno Hagspiel, S. V.D., 204 pages; A 
Christmas Chronicle, by Aloysius Horn, a collection of brief Christmas 
stories from every century, among which there are numerous Franciscan 
anecdotes, 96 pages; and The Children’s Saint Francis, by Catherine Beebe, 
with fifteen drawings by Robb Beebe, 105 pages. 

ae 


The popular Third Order manual of prayer and ritual compiled nearly 
forty years ago by the late Father Vincent Schrempp, O. F.M., The Ter- 
tiaries’ Companion, has appeared in its fifteenth edition (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis). It brings up to date the indulgences of the Third Order as 
contained in the official collection of general indulgences known as Preces 
et Pia Opera. 

Mpc lak 

Blessed St. Francis is the title of an attractive, illustrated manual of 
prayers for Tertiaries published by Father Lucian Gallagher, O. F. M., of 
New York City, Commissary Provincial of the Third Order; 279 pages. 
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On the occasion of the Fifth National Franciscan Third Order Congress, 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11 to 13, 1941, the national secretary Fa- 
ther Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., published the following: Program and 
Souvenir, 141 pages, containing: (1) Congress Program; (2) The Francis- 
can Message in Authentic Texts, being the encyclicals of the popes on the 
Third Order; (3) Ritual and Ceremonial, in Latin and English. Also The 
Fruitful Ideal: A Factual Survey of the Three Orders of St. Francis in the 
United States (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis; paper cover, $1.00; bound, 
$1.50), a complete and official Franciscan directory, 226 pages. And The 
Third Order Secular of St. Francis in the United States, reprint of the latter 
part of The Fruitful Ideal (111 pages, 40c). 


* * * 


The Musical Masterpiece Series includes in its album of recordings a 
masterpiece with which every Franciscan lover of music ought to be 
acquainted. It is Giovanni Battista Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater. This religious 
poem of Jacopone da Todi has been a theme for many composers, among 
whom are Palestrina, Scarlatti, Boccherini, Rossini, Haydn, Schubert, Gou- 
nod, and Dvorak. Pergolesi’s treatment is unique. It is significant that the 
young composer practically wrote this work on his deathbed, when he was 
not more than twenty-six years old. The Stabat Mater was included in the 
liturgy in the year 1727. Pergolesi composed his work about 1736, and it 
remains the final contribution of a genius whose life was all too short 
(1710-1736). 

It is rendered by the Vienna Choir Boys accompanied by string orchestra 
and harpsichord, under the direction of Victor Gomboz. Edited by Gustav 
Schreck, it can be obtained from RCA Manufacturing Company Inc., Cam- 
den, N. J. Musical Masterpiece Series, M-545 (15357-15359), AM-545 
(15360-15362). 

Mig Me te 


It may be interesting to list the Capuchin books published in Europe 
recently and given in the Amalecta Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, LVI 
(1941). The number of pages is added in order to show the size of the 
book. The January number mentions: Aegidius a Cesena, Occultismo e Suoi 
Fenomini (Alba, 1940, 478 pp.) ; Albanus ab Hermetschwil (Stoeckli), An- 
leitung zur Beredsamkeit (Stans, 1940, 47 pp): Aloysius Wind a Kaiser- 
stuhl und Albanus ab Hermetschwil (Stoeckli), Grandzuege der Aesthetik 
(Luzern, 1940, 81 pp.). In the February number we find Franciscus a Cas- 
telfranco, Sulle Rive del Gange (Bologna, 1940, 388 pp.); Gabriel a Ca- 
sotto, Una Spedizione Antichiviavista (Milano, 1940, 207 pp.) ; Heribertus 
a Schelklingen (Jone), Gesetzbuch des Kanonischen Rechtes, Erklaerung der 
Kanones: Ul. Band, Prozess-und Strafrecht (Paderborn, 1940, 613 pp.) ; 
Hildebrandus ab Hooglede, Michiel De Swaen, sijn Familie en sijn Via. 
mische Omgeving (11 pp.). The March number contains the titles: Albanus 
ab Hermetschwil (Stoeckli), Der Minnesaenger Heinrich von der Mure 
(Wohlen, 1941, 17 pp., ill.) ; Antonius a Stigliano, Una Gemma Necosta: 
Note Biographiche di Fr. Dionisio da Bartletta, Capuccino (Bari, 1941, 188 
pp., ill. et tab.) ; Calasanctius a Gilze (Joosen), Beeldsraak bij den Hl. 
Basilius den Grote (Nijmwegen-Utrecht, 1941, 333 pp.) ; Franz Hoed! ab 
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Altoetting, Die Kapuzinerkirche Aschaffenburg (Muenchen, 1941, 12 pp., 
17 ill.); Heinrich Suso Braun a Riedlingen, Vom Humor des Christen 
(Paderborn, 1940, 75 pp.); Valentinus a Westende (Morel), Deductor 
Omnis Veritatis (Nijmwegen, 1940, 12 pp.). In the April number: Clo- 
doaldus a Degersheim (Hubatka), Die Materialistische Geschichtsauffassung, 
Ihr Recht und Unrecht im Lichte der Scholastik (Rorschach, 1940, 111 pp.) ; 
Franciscus ab Altoetting (Hoed1), St. Sebastian Augsburg, Kirche und Klos- 
ter (Muenchen, 1941, 12 pp., ill.). In the May number we find: Hubertus 
a Groessen, Het Kerkelijk Recht voor Religieuzen (Roermond-Maaseik, 
1940, 351 pp.); Alban ab Hermetschwil, Zar Sektenbildung des 13ten 
Jahrhunderts in der Schweiz (Einsiedeln, 1941, 11 pp.). The June-July num- 
ber mentions the following: Alban ab Hermetschwil (Stoeckli), Lukas 
Stoeckli, Ein Jungmann und ein Held (Freiburg, 1941, 64 pp., ill.); An- 
gelus a Carcagente, Catecismo-Goajiro de la Doctrina Cristiana (Guajira, 
1940, 39 pp.); Bernardinus a Cittadella, J/ Pellegrino di Dio (Ven. P. 
‘Marco d’Aviano) (Venezia, 1941, 177 pp.); Bruno Gossens a Cleve, P. 
Maria Antonius aus dem Kapuzinerorden (Frankfurt a.M., 1941, 80 pp.) ; 
Callixtus a Kelheim (Hoetschli), Das Absolute in Hegels Dialektik: Sein 
Wesen und seine Aufgabe (Paderborn, 1941, 186 pp.) ; Constantius a Maz- 
zarino, La Dottrina di Teodereto di Ciro sull’Unione Ipostatica delle due 
nature in Cristo (Roma, 1941, 183 pp.); Gratianus a Sluis (de Schepper), 
De Virtutum altruisticarum Natura, Extensione, et Obligatione (Roma, 1941, 
14 pp.) ; Ildefonsus a S. Fe, De Ouiescentia Juris in Vigenti Canonica Disct- 
plina (Roma, 1941, 138 pp.); Basilius a Rubi, Eroi (Capuccini) di Cristo 
nella Spagna di Franco (Roma, 1940, 298 pp.); Octavius a Castelfranco 
Veneto, Fuoche che arde Fra. Giuseppe da Villrazzo, Laico Capuccino (Vene- 
zia, 1941, 191 pp.); Paulus a Friederichssegen (Berghaus), Girolamo Jae- 
gen, Banchiere e Mistico (Firenze, 1941, 64 pp.) The August number has 
not arrived; but the September-October number lists: David a Portogruaro, 
Il Primo Capuccino Venete (P. Paolo Barbieri da Chioggia, 1480-1531) 
(Roma, 1941, 34 pp.); Pelagius a Zamayon, Hacia Dios, Cinco Lecciones 
acerca del Itinerario de S. Bonaventura (Roma, 1940, 242 pp.). 


Franciscan Pamphlets 


Man of Peace: St. Francis of Assisi, by Marion A. Habig, O. F. M., is a 
five-cent pamphlet of 35 pages, published by St. Anthony Guild Press at 
the time of the Pittsburgh Congress of the Third Order. 

This pamphlet is another in the series of short lives of Franciscan saints 
offered by St. Anthony Guild. Others in the series are: St. Anthony of Padua, 
by Isidore O’Brien, O. F. M.; St. Salvator of Horta, by Leonard D. Perotti, 
O. F.M.; Margaret Sinclair, by Joseph Stang; Frederick Ozanam and Social 
Reform, by Alfred Williams. Another, now in press, is Contardo Ferrini, 
by Marion A. Habig, O. F. M. 

This series may perhaps be regarded as an answer to the appeal for 
“popular sketches of these glorious followers of our Seraphic Father’’ which 
was addressed to the Franciscan Educational Conference by the Vety Rev- 
erend Theodosius Foley, O. F. M. Cap. (Report, 1939, p. xxi). 
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Additional Franciscan pamphlets published by St. Anthony Guild Press 
are: Indulgence of Portiuncula; Why the Third Order of St. Francis? and 
What It Means to Be a Tertiary, both by Conall O'Leary, O. F.M.; The 
Seven Words of Mary, by Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. The latter is based 
on St. Bernardine’s Eighth Book of Sermons. 

eee 

The two Third Order pamphlets, Heart o’ the Rule, by Marion A. Habig, 
O. F. M., and A Layman’s Order, by Juvenal Emanuel, O. F. M. (Franciscan 
Herald Press, Chicago), have been transcribed into Braille by three blind 
fei of Chicago, the fraternity of which they are members furnishing 

e funds, 


Franciscan Periodicals 


The National Catholic Almanac, 1942, compiled by the Franciscan Clerics 
of Holy Name College, Washington, D. C., and published by St. Anthony 
Guild Press, is encyclopedic in content and contains much Franciscan infor- 
mation. This is the thirty-sixth year of its publication; and it now has 784 
pages. The price is one dollar. 

Pha a 

Mission Almanac, 1942 (Yonkers, N. Y.) has the character and unity 
of a book on the missions of the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph. Following 
a historical survey by Father Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., there are 
pon ie on the province’s missions $n! Negroes, Indians, in Nicaragua, 
and*in Guam, with a final chapter on the future. The province was given full 
charge of the Guam vicariate only recently, and had ten Fathers and one Ter- 
tiary Brother on the island who have been taken as prisoners to Japan. 

am 

A new Franciscan quarterly is Chronique Franciscaine du Canada, of 
which the first four numbers have appeared in January, May, August, and 
December, 1941. The individual numbers are valuable monographs on spe- 
cial topics, as follows: The Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Third Coming of the Franciscans to Canada, 1940; Canadian Franciscans and 
Medieval Studies; The Second Reéstablishment of the Franciscans in Canada; 
The Life and Letters of Father Jean Dolbeau, O. F. M., Missionary in New 
France, 1615-1620. Number two contains bibliographies of the two well- 
known Canadian Franciscan scholars, Father Ephrem Longpré and Father 
Victorin Doucet. 

ie a eae 

The June, 1941, number of Tertius Ordo, II, 54-57, contains a report of 
the secretary general of the Third Order under Capuchin jurisdiction for 
1940 with three headings: the work of the general council, the general con- 
ditions of the Third Order, and notes on particular provinces. Father Mat- 
thaeus a Coronata, O. F. M. Cap., also presents the fifth instalment of ‘De 
Electione Praefectorum in Sodalitiis Tertii Ordinis” (pp. 58-62). And 
Father Vitus a Bussum, O. F. M. Cap., makes use of Father Kilian Henn- 
rich’s article, “The Theology of Tertiarism,” which has appeared serially in 
Franciscan Herald and Forum, for his “De Theologia Tertii Ordinis’ in the 
section captioned “‘Schemata Sermonum” (pp. 63-67). 
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A noteworthy contribution in the September, 1941, number of Tertius 
Ordo, Il, 77-78, are the new statutes for the ‘Pia Fratellanza,” a Tertiary 
fraternity for secular priests of the diocese of Rome, founded by Cardinal 
Vives y Tuto and under Capuchin jurisdiction since its inception. 


Franciscan Articles 


Catholic Missions for October, 1941, pp. 10, 11 and 16, gives its readers 
a brief history of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide, the ecclesi- 
astical organization which governs the Church in mission lands. Besides 
the fact that BI. Raymond Lull, protomartyr of the Third Order, conceived 
the idea as early as 1287, there are other interesting facts to note. It was 
under the direct inspiration of Jerome of Narni, O. F. M. Cap., apostolic 
preacher, that Pope Gregory XV issued his immortal Inscrutabile Divinae, 
which established the Congregation of Propaganda (July 22, 1622). The 
first Prefect of the Congregation was Cardinal Onofrio, O. F. M. Cap.; and 
its protomartyr was St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, O. F. M. Cap. 

ee 

The December, 1941, number of Catholic Missions, pp. 7-9, and 23, 
carries a feature article entitled “The Hardest Apostolate.” It tells the story 
of the insidious scourge of leprosy and what the Church is doing for the 
leprous outcasts of humanity. The article contains a photograph of Father 
Marcellino of Cusano, O. F.M.Cap., the third friar of the province of 
Lombardy to die a victim of this self-sacrificing apostolate within the past 
twenty years. The three friars are: Father Daniel of Samarate (d. May 13, 
1924), Father Ignatius of Ispra (d. January 3, 1935), and Father Marcel- 
lino of Cusano (d. December 30, 1940). 

om. i& 

Father Anscar Parsons, O. F. M. Cap., has contributed an excellent and 
enlightening article to The Jurist, Il (1942), 32-46, entitled, “The Ad- 
ministrative Removal of Local Religious Superiors.” The Jurist, which has 
recently celebrated its first anniversary, is a quarterly review published by the 
School of Canon Law of the Catholic University of America. In his article 
Father Anscar covers a field in which little has been written and about 
which Canon Law contains no express regulations. Penal removal from 
office, as found in the Code, is a clearly defined procedure without legal 
obscurity. But this is not the case in administrative removal. 

The writer, therefore, contends that the major superior should never 
proceed to administrative removal except for a grave cause and with the 
advice or consent of his council; and suggests that he follow the procedure 
which the Church employs in removing pastors from office. Father Amscar 
cannot be too highly commended for his article since he clarifies a legal 
obscurity affecting all religious institutes. 
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The Sources for the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By John R. H. Moorman, 
B.D. Foreword by A. G. Little. (Manchester University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xvi+176. Bibliography and index.) 

During the last fifty years research scholars have discovered and edited 
many Franciscan documents. In the present volume Mr. Moorman concen- 
trates on the most vital of the early documents, those which concern the 
life of Francis himself. 

In general these documents may be divided into two groups: the first, 
written by St. Francis; the second, written by others, but about St. Francis. 
In classifying the writings of St. Francis the author departs somewhat from 
a previous arrangement made by Boehmer. Similarly he differs slightly (in 
Chapter II) from Fr. Cuthbert’s reconstruction of the Regula Primitiva, 
which he prints in full (Latin and English). 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of the second 
group of documents. The author presents lengthy investigations of Celano’s 
Vita Prima S. Francisci, the Scripta Leonis et Sociorum Ejus, the compilations 
dependent on the Scripta Leonis (i. e., Celano’s Vita Secunda, the Legenda 
Antiqua of Perugia, the Speculum Perfectionis, the MS. St. Isidore 1/73 
{Lemmens}, and the MS. Little), Bonaventure’s Legenda Major S. Francisci, 
and the Fioretti. 

Mr. Moorman does not criticize the text of these documents, for he con- 
siders that to be established beyond reasonable doubt. Relegating “lower” 
criticism to the background, he advances to “‘higher’’ criticism, namely, a 
discussion of the history of these documents; as well as the relation of these 
sources one with another. 

Certainly the nugget in the book is the author's evaluation of the Legenda 
Trium Sociorum. Hitherto critics were wont to consider Celano’s Vita Prima 
as the original and the Legenda 3 Sociorum as the copy, giving to the first 
the date 1229 and to the second that of 1246. Mr. Moorman, however, be- 
lieves that the dates are inaccurate. After comparing the two documents he 
maintains that “the narratives of the Legenda 3 Sociorum, if not the actual 
sources used by Celano for his Vita Prima, yet represent an earlier tradition 
upon which he worked” (p. 74). As far as the author can discover, the 
Legenda 3 Sociorum was originally a dossier of documents which was in 
the hands of Celano when he wrote the Vita Prima. So competently does 
Mr. Moorman present his case that Dr. Little writes in his foreword: “A 
new idea like this has to be subjected to a rigorous examination before it 
can be accepted, but at first sight it does seem to me to meet many of the 
difficulties presented by the Legenda 3 Sociorum and it may well prove to 
be the true solution and a discovery of first-rate importance.” 

There are two questionable statements in the book, neither of which 
have important bearing on the main thesis. On page 28 we read: “In Ugolino 
the Poverello found a man of strong purpose and great force of character 
who was able, from the very first, to bend the will of the saint to his own.” 
It is surprising to read on, for the author recounts two incidents where 
Ugolino evidently failed. And on page 141 we read: “But the fact remains 
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that he {Bonaventure} never really understood the Franciscan ideal.” The 
arguments presented by the author have some point but do not justify his 
statement. There is a distinction between the ideal which Francis realized 
in his own person and the ideal which is morally possible for a fraternity 
to realize, which ideal Bonaventure stabilized. 


The comprehensive and scientific treatment of the Legenda 3 Sociorum 
problem is typical of the treatment of all the problems in the book. The 
author couches the whole in a swift and lucid style, making for easy and 
even delightful reading. He strikes a rapprochement between his enthusiasm 
for a new discovery and a healthy conservatism. For this reason Dr. Little 
assures us that even though Franciscan scholars subject it to the severest 
tests, this book will receive universal acceptance and remain substantially 
unharmed. 

KEVIN SMYTH, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Monastery, 
Marathon, Wis. 


Francis of Assisi, Apostle of Poverty. By Ray C. Petry. (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. ix+199. Bibliography and index.) 


The author of this scholarly study on the poverty of St. Francis is As- 
sistant Professor of Church History in the Divinity School of Duke Univer- 
sity. Dr. Petry, in the Preface, says his purpose is “to interpret the full 
significance which he [St. Francis} attached to poverty,” something, he says, 
which ‘‘no study of scholarly comprehensiveness has undertaken.” St. Francis 
was concerned not with the economic aspects of poverty, nor, indeed, only 
with the surrender of material things, but with that of immaterial ones as 
well. The primary object of the author, as the Preface informs us, is “to let 
Francis live and speak for himself in the atmosphere and within the forms 
of thought and language suitable to his world.” 


That Dr. Petry succeeds in accomplishing his purposes, at least in so 
far as a book of less than two hundred pages on so expansive a subject will 
allow, can hardly be denied. His use of practically all available primary 
sources as well as a good deal of pertinent secondary material, places his 
work among the more critical and scholarly studies on the Saint. In these 
days of more exact historical criticism, work of this nature is especially 
valuable for an effective application of the Franciscan ideal to our own social 
environment. 

The development of the book follows closely the plan of setting forth 
all the demands which Francis’ ideal of poverty made. At the outset the 
author presents the gospel ideal of poverty, carefully selecting an imposing 
array of texts to discover the mind of Christ and His early disciples on the 
subject. Catholic Biblical criticism, however, must take exception to the 
author’s assumption that James and I Timothy are second century writings. 

There follows a study of the application of the gospel ideal through the 
centuries. The picture of widespread corruption, especially among the clergy 
of the thirteenth century, is certainly not a pleasant one; and while it is in 
the main true, it appears overstated in places. Generalities may often become 
dangerous in the hands of too literal historians. St. Francis is made to stand 
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out in very bold relief against the broad background of “eleven centuries of 
mingled acceptance and rejection, by Christians, of Jesus’ life of renuncia- 
tion” (p. 29). 

In the second chapter of the book Dr. Petry takes up the question whether 
Francis encouraged aspirations to knowledge among the friars: his con- 
clusion, quite satisfactorily presented, is in the negative. In this he cites, 
among others, Gilson and P. Gratien who disagree with the Felder thesis. 
This chapter reveals the author’s excellent knowledge of source material 
in establishing the relation of the poverty ideal to things of the mind, habita- 
tion, furniture, clothing, use of animals, etc. Francis exchanged these things 
for purified affections, for the keener appreciation of natural beauty and ‘“‘the 
consuming ecstasy of divine love.’ But he never became the judge or critic 
of the existing social system. 

Much might be said of the succeeding chapters which are as well written 
as they are spiritually and historically sound. Throughout we see Francis 
making a complete renunciation by means of which he can fully dedicate 
himself to God, to Christ and His Kingdom. In the chapter treating of 
Francis’ appreciation of the Bible and Sacred Liturgy, the intimate and living 
association of the Saint with them reveals unusual penetration and percep- 
tion. Francis’ wholly orthodox attitude towards the Church is clearly brought 
out. “Francis was preéminently a Catholic individual” (104). It is a false 
interpretation which makes Francis the purveyor of an ideal in opposition to 
the Church. Sabatier came at last to abandon the false view which he mis- 
takenly derived from the Speculum Perfectionis. 

There is little to criticize adversely and much to praise in this study on 
St. Francis, Apostle of Poverty. There are certain things to which we spon- 
taneously take exception, such as the author's unwillingness to accept on 
historical grounds the physical Stigmata, or the criticism of alleged eccentric- 
ities of temperament in the Saint. But if these limitations may be laid to 
the more natural perspective of one not of the Faith, his work still has much 
to recommend itself. 

An extensive bibliography and general index are valuable additions to 
the volume, and the page notation of the text makes the book useful in 
general Franciscan reference work. The price is $3.00. 


VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O. F. M. CAP. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Grey Eminence. A Study in Religion and Politics. By Aldous Huxley. (New 
York: Harper Bros.) 


In writing this biography of Father Joseph, the right-hand man of Car- 
dinal Richelieu and his associate in all his disastrous and much-hated policies, 
Aldous Huxley has gone deep into a problem of tremendous concern to all 
Catholic thinkers and scholars, as well as to Catholics in general: the question 
of the conflict between those things which are to be rendered to Caesar and 
those which belong to God. Huxley has treated this problem: in a much 
more subtle fashion than it is usually treated, not only because his subject 
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is peculiarly interesting and complex, but also because Huxley himself has 
a far better understanding of Christian mysticism than even many Catholics. 

The Capuchin Father Joseph was a mystic and a politician. The combina- 
tion of mystic and politician is a dangerous one, and the results in this case 
were policies that made Joseph’s name hated almost as much as Richelieu’s. 
Huxley has called this powerful man back from the oblivion of the ages in 
order to study his tragedy in relation to the problems of our own troubled 
times. 

One of the results of this study is that the Capuchin has been done the 
justice of a fair statement of his case. The priest was a man who was fol- 
lowing the rule of his order and certain disciplines leading to mystical con- 
templation, and who had already progressed in some measure towards saintly 
perfection, when he allowed himself to be turned aside from that life to 
join in with Richelieu’s Seta Areas The turning was all the more com- 
plete, as the temptation was subtle, because by so doing he thought he was 
acting for the good of others. 

The mystic failed to realize the danger of the one tragically mistaken 
notion that underlay all his political ideas: the superstition that it was God’s 
will that France become, at any price, the leader of all the Christian nations 
and ultimately lead a unified Christendom on a Crusade against the Turks. 
He never questioned for a moment that this was God’s will. That it was the 
product of his own upbringing and cultural background, he never realized 
until it was too late; and by that time he had helped Richelieu to keep the 
Thirty Years War going until the bitter end by subsidizing Protestant armies 
to fight against Catholic Austria, so that France might be aggrandized by the 
weakening of her enemies! 

Thus, in the name of God, this man, who could have been a saint, not 
only encouraged a slaughter that drained all Europe of money, reduced its 
population by many millions, and caused such starvation that in certain parts 
of Germany the demented people sank to eating human flesh, but at the 
same time genuinely held back the cause of religion. Surely his mentality 
is one to challenge investigation, and this profound study is a fine attempt 
to explain it. 

Although Huxley is not a Catholic, he analyzes the reasons for this trag- 
edy in the light of the classical principles of St. John of the Cross. This 
analysis is a penetrating discussion of the psychology of mystical experience, 
and the solution is one wholly in accord with Christian teaching. 

God demands of His saints a complete renunciation of their will to 
His will in all things. The nearer the Christian comes to this complete re- 
nunciation, the more subtle are the temptations that threaten his whole ven- 
ture, as anyone who has read St. Teresa of Avila well knows. With Father 
Joseph, the temptation was to objectify in France the ambition he thought 
he had conquered in himself, and to call the glorification of France God’s 
will. Thus, he succumbed, for all his spirituality, to an ambition which 
he would have heartily disavowed. St. John of the Cross repeatedly utters 
the strongest warnings to those who have advanced in the way of perfection, 
not to be deceived into disguising their own will as God’s will. Father 
Joseph failed to read that warning, or at least to heed it. His tragedy is the 
result. 
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The reason why he was not able to save himself from the temptation, 
Huxley thinks, lay in the system of mental prayer he was following, one 
devised by the Capuchin Benet of Canfield. Huxley criticizes that system 
from the point of view of St. John of the Cross. His argument is complex, 
and the Catholic reader must not mistakenly believe that he is attacking dis- 
cursive and imaginative meditation on the Passion of Christ, as such. His 
thesis is that in cases where the proficient has progressed to the state of in- 
fused contemplation, discursive meditation ceases to be an aid and becomes 
a hindrance. According to St. John of the Cross and all the great mystical 
Doctors of the Church, the mystic reaching the state of infused contemplation 
is ready for the direct experience of God. Since no human discourse, no 
human imagination, no act of which our mind alone is capable, can show 
us God as He is in Himself, it is fatal for the proficient to prefer, once he 
has reached this state, his own discursive reasoning about God, to a condition 
of complete calm in which God tells him what He Himself wills, as He 
wills, and how He wills. The system of Benet of Canfield, which Father 
Joseph followed, required the subject, even beyond the point where infused 
contemplation should by all of the usual tokens begin, to force himself to 
meditate discursively and imaginatively according to his own mental powers. 
This, Huxley argues, fortified Joseph’s self-will, and made it so much the 
easier for him to delude himself in the greater temptation, to identify the 
glorification of France with a divine plan. 

There was, moreover, another element in Benet’s system which contributed 
equally to the problem of Father Joseph. This was the notion that one could, 
if he was holy enough, participate in all kinds of worldly activity, and not 
suffer from the contact. Benet had developed a definite technique for doing 
this which he called “‘annihilation’’ of the world in the will of God. Father 
Joseph reasoned that he could participate in all the activities of a political 
system — corrupt and Machiavellian though it was — with perfect safety to 
his soul and his perfection, if he merely ‘‘annihilated” all he did in God’s 
will. Not until this notion had brought with it tragedy, did he realize that 
he was accountable for all he had done in God’s name. And by that time 
he was on his deathbed. 

Why has Aldous Huxley, who is best known for his satirical novels, 
chosen His Grey Eminence as the topic for a biography? The book, un- 
questionably brilliant and important, and, to Catholics, his most interesting, 
comes as a surprise from the pen of a man who has always been looked at 
askance in orthodox circles because of his earlier work. But Huxley has been 
moving steadily forward in a sort of conversion in the past ten years. He 
has become interested in every phase of mysticism, and his interest is so 
profound and intelligent that he is now one of the best-informed men 
writing on that subject today. Nor is it a mere intellectual curiosity, for 
Huxley is searching desperately for an answer to the problems of our time. 
This book fits into his search because, although it is a study of a man who 
failed in both religion and politics, it illustrates Huxley's belief, which all 
Christians must share, that the world can be saved only by saints. 


THOMAS J. MERTON 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Whom Do You Say? A Study in the Doctrine of the Incarnation. By J. P. 
Arendsen, D. D., Ph. D., M. A. (Cantab.) 2nd edn. (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1941. Pp. 308.) 


This work of Dr. Arendsen is the first in a new series of eight Catholic 
masterpieces which Sheed and Ward are now publishing for the purpose of 
forming a Catholic mind. It is not strange that a work on the Incarnation 
should be the first of the series, for this truth is fundamental in the Christian 
and Catholic faith, and it is extremely important that Catholics have a correct 
understanding of it. Nor is it strange that the publishers have chosen the 
work of Dr. Arendsen, for it is truly a masterpiece in the field of popular 
presentation of Catholic theology. 

Whom Do You Say? was written several years ago and, as the author 
states in his Preface, it was intended for the educated laity who may not be 
able to read Latin treatises, as well as for priests and students of theology 
who may wish to reread their theology in the vernacular. Its extremely clear 
exposition of the essential doctrine, with the purely speculative problems rele- 
gated to a subordinate place, admirably adapts it for the understanding of the 
educated Catholic layman. Its manner of presentation is at once expository 
and inspirational, so that it not merely gives a better understanding of the 
most important truth of our faith, but also enkindles greater love of the God- 
Man. Its attractive style makes it easy reading, and few will want to put the 
book aside before finishing it. 

Since the entire series of eight books, which is being published at the 
rate of one a month, is intended for earnest study by groups or individuals, 
each book will be introduced by a tutorial instruction for the guidance of the 
user. This guide for reading and study is divided into four parts, distribut- 
ing the subject-matter of the book over four weeks, for it is intended that 
each book be read within the space of a month. The tutorial instruction for 
Whom Do You Say? arranges the subject-matter under the four headings: 
(1) Our Lord’s human character; (2) Our Lord’s claim to divinity; (3) 
What does the truth ‘Christ is God” mean?; (4) More about this dogma. 
Great benefit would no doubt be derived from following this program, but 
it seems to envision too much for a month’s study for the average group. 
Study clubs could profitably devote a much longer period to the study of 
this work on the Incarnation. 


There is no doubt that Dr. Arendsen’s work deserves the highest com- 
mendation. In presenting a few strictures upon it, we do not want to de- 
tract from its very evident merits. In the first place, we are of the opinion 
that the author should have added exact references to his many citations 
from Sacred Scripture. This would be a minimum of scientific apparatus 
which would not be out of place even in popular theology and would be 
very helpful to the more studious Catholic. 

Furthermore, in an excellent chapter on “‘Christ’s Divinity in the Cath- 
olic Church,” the author makes a statement which appears somewhat mis- 
leading. He says that ‘‘St. Paul had never seen Christ in the flesh, and the 
thousands of millions of Christians that lived since never saw Christ with 
mortal eyes’ (p. 117). He undoubtedly means that St. Paul never saw 
Christ in His mortal flesh, and would admit, as Catholic scholars generally 
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hold, that the Apostle really saw the risen Christ on the road to Damascus. 
St. Paul claims for himself the right to be called an Apostle, because he saw 
Christ (I Cor. 9:1), and implies that the apparition he had of Christ was 
no different from that enjoyed by many others after the Lord’s Resurrection 
(I Cor. 15:5-8). Certainly there is a difference in this respect between St. 
Paul and the many millions of other Christians. 

Lastly, there is a certain feeling of disappointment that must come to 
every Franciscan as he reads the section on the Immaculate Conception. In 
a final paragraph the author speaks of an ‘“‘abstruse” controversy in the Mid- 
dle Ages between the Thomists and Scotists concerning this dogma. We 
would not blame him, had he omitted all mention of the controversy in his 
work of popular theology; but since he chose to mention it, he should have 
given due credit to the Scotists for clarifying the misconceptions concerning 
the doctrine. He leaves the impression that Scotus and his school did no 
more in this respect than the Thomists, though actually it was the Subtle 
Doctor's teaching of redemptio praeservativa that removed the principal ob- 
stacles to the acceptance of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. Tan- 

uerey (Synopsis Theol. Dogm., Il, 20th edn., p. 817), who is not usually 
encies to Scotus, admits at least in a footnote, that it was principally due 
to him that theologians changed their mind concerning this doctrine. An- 
other theologian, F. Diekamp (Kathol. Dogmatik, Il, 6th edn., p. 362), 
who bases his theology upon the teachings of St. Thomas, does not hesitate 
to say that “to the Franciscan William of Ware and even more so to his 
disciple Duns Scotus belongs the glory of having clearly presented the Im- 
maculate Conception in the right sense and of having based it upon a scien- 
tifically solid eatidation.” Further confirmation of our point is scarcely 
necessary, but let us add a word from another volume of popular theology, 
that of Pohle-Preuss (Mariology, 5th edn., p. 58): “Had the Subtle Doctor 
and his school done nothing else for the Catholic cause than to defend and 
successfully establish this dogma, they would deserve a place of honor in the 
history of medieval theology.” 

Davin Batgr, O. F. M. 

St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The Feast of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple: An His- 
torical and Literary Study. By Sister Mary Jerome Kishpaugh, O. P. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1941. 
Pp.. 159.) 


Sister Jerome is to be congratulated for her scholarly work on the feast 
of the Presentation of Mary, and certainly merits the appreciation of all stu- 
dents of liturgy. For most of us a good portion of the data concerning the 
Presentation-cult which she has assembled, would be simply inaccessible. In 
evaluating the material at hand, she is fair in her judgment, and ascribes to 
her sources no greater importance than they actually possess. Her acknowl- 
edgment, at the beginning of her work, of valuable aid accorded to her by 
eminent scholars, adds weight to her conclusions without detracting from her 
own scholarliness. 
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The author begins her study by a consideration of the apocryphal works, 
which contain the account of Mary's Presentation in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, and provide the basis of the Church’s cult of Mary sae this title. 
The earliest of these is the Proto-evangelium of James, which probably dates 
from the second century. Of the other sources, which borrow from the 
Proto-evangelium and give some additional details, the most important 
are the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, supposed to have been translated from 
the Hebrew by St. Jerome, and the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, found 
among the spurious writings of Jerome. 

In the literature of the East the earliest reference, of which the authen- 
ticity is certain, to the story of Mary's Presentation is from Epiphanius, 
Bishop of Salamis towards the end of the fourth century. The earliest indis- 
putable evidence of a feast on November 21 to commemorate the Presenta- 
tion of Mary is found in the sermons of St. Germanus I, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (d. 730), though there is good reason to believe that it existed 
much earlier. 

In the West, the Presentation, especially Mary’s miraculous ascent of the 
fifteen steps of the temple (from the Pseudo-Matthew), was a popular 
theme of Christian art since the sixth century. The story of the Presentation 
as recorded in the apocryphal sources, is not given in any literary work until 
the tenth century, and there is but scattered reference to it during the cen- 
turies immediately following. The feast of November 21, under the name 
Oblatio Sanctae Mariae in templo domini cum esset trium annorum, makes 
its first appearance in England before the Norman Conquest (1066), and 
continues to be observed under that title also after the Conquest. This ob- 
servance of the feast in England, as well as that in Hungary somewhat later 
(about 1200 under the title Repraesentatio Sancte Marie), seem to be due 
to Greek influence. 

Outside of Hungary, there is no certain evidence of the existence of the 
feast of Mary’s Presentation on the continent until 1372. It was kept in this 
year on November 21 in the Franciscan Church of Avignon through the in- 
fluence exerted upon Pope Gregory XI by a layman, Philippe de Méziéres, 
who had knowledge of the Eastern practice from personal experience. The 
Mass and Office of the feast were composed by Philippe himself. The ob- 
servance of this feast of Our Lady spread rapidly, as manuscript Breviaries 
and Missals of the fifteenth century show. It was introduced into the Roman 
calendar by Sixtus IV in 1472, abolished in the revision of the Roman 
Breviary under Pius V, and finally restored as a double feast by a decree of 
Sixtus V on September 1, 1585. A few years later Pope Clement VIII raised 
it to the rank of major double and gave it its present Office. 

These are the general facts concerning the feast of the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin as gathered from the dissertation of Sister Jerome. In 
the Preface she informs us that an edition of Philippe de Méziéres’ Office of 
the Prpeaeaee is now in preparation. It will certainly be heartily wel- 
comed. 

Though impressed in general by the scientific manner in which the 
author presents her subject, may we point out an error in one detail. In 
speaking of the restoration of the feast of Mary’s Presentation by Sixtus V, 
the author mentions the influence of the “young” Jesuit, Francisco Torres. 
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His dates, according to the Lexikon fir Theologie und Kirche, are 1504- 
1584. She refers to the Catholic Encyclopedia, which states that Torres 
pleaded for the reinstatement of the feast, not, however, that he pleaded 
with Pope Sixtus. Torres was not a young man when the feast was removed 
from the Roman calendar by Pius V in 1568, and he died on the feast itself 
about six months before Sixtus became pope. Sixtus may have been influ- 
enced by arguments presented earlier by Torres in favor of the antiquity of 
the feast, though of that we cannot be sure; or at any rate we cannot verify 
it from sources accessible to us. It seems that a movement for the restora- 
tion of the feast was already under way during the last years of the pontifi- 
cate of Pius V (cf. Baeumer, Geschichte des Breviers, p. 480). Though 
Sixtus may have been influenced by this movement, which Torres also prob- 
ably helped to further, it appears to us more likely that the Pope indepen- 
dently, as a Franciscan, felt inclined to restore this feast of Mary, which 
had been adopted into the Roman calendar over two hundred years previ- 
ously by another Franciscan Pope, Sixtus IV, and which had had a place in 
the calendar of his order almost from the time of its introduction at Avignon 
in 1372. 

DAvip Bargr, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Thomistic Psychology: A Philosophic Analysis of the Nature of Man. By 
Robert Edward Brennan, O.P., Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. Pp. xxvi+401.) 


This work consists of three Books: Book One (one chapter, 33 pages) 
The Psychology of Aristotle; Book Two (eleven chapters, 295 pages) 
Aquinas; Book Three (one chapter, 29 pages) The Moderns. A Bibliog- 
raphy of 25 pages (actually the author’s documentation), and an Index com- 
plete the work. Each chapter is followed by a reading list, for the most part 
of St. Thomas, and an unusual feature called “clarifications.” These latter 
paragraphs comprise about 60 pages of the work. Book Two which is the 
major portion of the work contains in order the following chapter heads: 
The Psychology of Aquinas; Man: the Integer; The Vegetative Life of Man; 
The Sensitive Knowledge of Man; The Passions and Actions of Man; 
The Intellectual Knowledge of Man; The Volitional Life of Man; The 
Powers of Man; The Habits of Man; Man: the Person; The Soul of Man. 

The author’s purpose in Book One is to show that “the psychology of 
Aquinas is rooted in the teaching of Aristotle.” This he does by presenting 
the Aristotelean doctrine in an arbitrary systematic order, from a perspective 
derived ‘from the perspective which Aquinas himself reveals in his com- 
mentaries on these { Aristotelean} texts.” 

In Book Two, as can be seen from the chapter heads, Dr. Brennan pro- 
vides a logical exposition, well documentated, of the Angelic Doctor’s 
thought. In Book Three he states: ““My purpose in writing this epilogue is 
not to give a history of modern scientific psychology . . . rather I should like 
to suggest that the principles of the Thomistic synthesis provide a basic set 
of tools for working over and measuring the value of the data of experi- 
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mentation and scientific observation. More specifically, I have in mind to 
show how the fundamental views of Aquinas on the nature of man can be 
linked up organically with the work that is being done today in our psycho- 
logical laboratories.” 

From this brief quotation of purpose it becomes apparent how adequate 
and satisfactory must be Dr. Brennan’s latest work, both for teachers and 
students of Thomistic psychology. The serious student of St. Thomas cannot 
escape the frequently recurring desire to know the precise debt owed to Aris- 
totle by the Angelic Doctor, and notwithstanding the availability of good 
critical texts and commentaries of Aristotle, the task of clearing up such 
matters is always a difficult one. Dr. Brennan’s brief and clear exposition of 
Aristotle’s psychology, supported as it is by texts, represents more labor and 
scholarship than many might suspect. So too, does Book Three present a 
rapprochement which both teachers and students of Thomism are sure to 
appreciate. A feeling of security comes from the knowledge that the author 
knows whereof he writes. Book Three while it is more familiar matter, has 
a special value because Dr. Brennan presents the doctrine in a most orderly 
manner, and—what is more important — adheres closely to the Angelic 
Doctor’s own statements. St. Thomas is permitted to speak for himself. 


This work of Father Brennan is accompanied by a fourteen-page Intro- 
duction by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler. For what it says about psychology in 
general, and Dr. Brennan’s work in particular, this Introduction deserves 
attention. There is confusion among contemporary scientific psychologies, 
thinks Dr. Adler, and these same systems of psychology quarrel with philos- 
ophy. The confusion is due to unsatisfactory solutions of the problem of 
what constitutes the subject matter of psychology and the quarrels come 
from and are directed towards the bad philosophies which came after Des- 
cartes. In Dr. Adler’s opinion whatever the quarrels may be, there can be no 
getting together until all agree that “the subject matter of psychology be 
properly conceived as man...his mature and its powers, habits and acts. 
Where the province of psychology is thus conceived, the philosopher makes 
his contribution by defining the essence of man, setting forth the essential 
distinction of his powers, analyzing the nature underlying his habits and acts; 
the scientist makes his contribution by investigating the phenomenal correla- 
tions among human operations, and discovering thereby the material and 
accidental determinants of his habits and powers.’ Wherefore, this present 
situation calls for a unified psychology, where psychology will be regarded as 
a field in which scientific findings and philosophical principles collaborate, “a 
body of knowledge, well-defined in subject matter and unified by a right 
ordering of philosophy and science.”” In Dr. Adlet’s opinion Father Bren- 
nan’s book achieves this unity of psychology; and for that reason, he says, 
however much improvement may come with the future, the edifice of psy- 
chology will not be moved from these foundations laid by Father Brennan 
in this work. . 

It might be noted, however, that Dr. Brennan is a most ardent Thomist. 
All his works are evidence of his desire to promote the thought of the An- 
gelic Doctor. But there are certainly numerous Catholic thinkers, who are 
unwilling to identify the truth of the School with even Dr. Brennan’s inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas. Such scholars may view Thomistic Psychology as 
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an inclination to depart from a noble and necessary Aristotelean and Thomis- 
tic principle which Dr. Brennan mentions: the correct criterion must be the 
truth of the matter rather than authority. To attempt to make St. Thomas 
the one medieval thinker who best solved every problem of psychology, 
might possibly lead to what may be labelled ‘a philosophy of words.” Be 
this as it may, Dr. Brennan’s latest work will be read with interest. 


BERTRAND J. CAMPBELL, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Elements of Logic and Formal Science. By C. West Churchman. (Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. x+337.) 


The science of Logic which seemed to be in a state of stabilization and 
saturation since Aristotle, has been in a state of flux and development for 
several decades. The impetus came from modern Mathematics, and the re- 
sult is the so-called modern or symbolical Logic. The aim and purpose of 
this modern Logic is at least two-fold: first, to study the relation of Mathe- 
matics and Logic and to develop Mathematics from Logic; secondly, to 
axiomatize Logic after the pattern of Mathematics. A Neo-Scholastic, rely- 
ing only upon the customary textbooks, finds himself in an almost hopeless 
condition with regard to this modern Logic, and consequently he ignores it 
(that which, of course, is a bad method of dealing with a real problem) or 
he even despises it (and that seems to be an equally dangerous and foolish 
attitude). It is true that modern Logic is in close friendship with all kinds 
of Positivism, Behaviorism, and Scepticism; but this relation of friendship 
does not formally imply dependence. On the contrary, two facts ought to 
caution us and to prevent us from a wholesale condemnation of a Logic 
which irresistibly will become the Logic of the future. First, Aristotelean 
Logic enters the new building and is susceptible now of deduction and 
axiomatization. Furthermore, modern Logic with its sense for a real formal- 
ism is in closer relation to the comparatively pure Logic of real Scholasticism 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than to the more or less corrupted 
Logic of the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries which our so-called neo- 
scholastic textbooks largely represent. Cf. the optimistic article of my 
teacher, Prof. H. Scholz: “Die mathematische Logic und die Metaphysik,” 
in Phil. Jahrbuch 51 (1938) p. 291; Scholz published last year an Ontology 
on the basis of modern Logic. Our task, therefore, must be to collaborate 
and to purify this Logic from accidental elements. Polish Catholic Logicians, 
among them the Dominican Fr. Bochenski, give us an example of the under- 
taking of this real ‘‘Catholic’”’ task. 

We are very glad to recommend a book which can be very helpful as a 
first approach to modern Logic. This book is truly Aristotelean in its general 
outlines, but it also leads gradually from the Aristotelean Logic and Theory 
of sciences to modern Logic and Axiomatics. The contents of this introduc- 
tion are best indicated by giving the titles of its eighteen chapters: Deductive 
Science, The Logic of Propositions, General Exposition of the Traditional 
Logic of Classes, The Deductive System of Aristotelean Class Calculus, De- 
velopment of the Traditional Logic, Application of Logic, Proofs of Theo- 
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rems, Logic and the Philosophy of Formal Science, Philosophy of Non-formal 
Science, Fallacies, The Logical Paradoxes, Conflicts between Logic and Other 
Sciences, Exposition of the Boolean Algebra, Abstract Nature of the 
Boolean Algebra, The Aristotelean and the Boolean Algebras, Problems of 
Symbolic Logics, Examples of Deductive Systems. 

The book is written in clear and understandable language and makes use 
of an easily accessible symbolism. Many instances and problems for exer- 
cises accompany the chapters, so that the reading of this work on Logic is 
not only useful but pleasant as well. 

A Catholic philosopher, of course, has to make certain reservations, but 
those concern mainly epistemology and especially the crucial problem of 
evidence and the interpretation of the sense of axioms. I doubt whether the 
emphasis laid upon the Boolean Algebra is justified, as it does not seem to 
be the commonly used symbolism. Furthermore, it seems that the real 
founder of modern Logic as far as the sentencial calculus is concerned, was 
Frege, as Quine in his Mathematical Logic justly remarks. Frege’s name is 
not even mentioned. 

If the reader of this excellent book should want to study modern Logic 
more closely, we should like to recommend to him W. van Orman Quine, 
Elementary Logic, or Traski, Introduction to Logic. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


A Manual of Ceremonies for Minor Ministers. By Method C. Billy, 
O.F.M.Conv. (Rensselaer, N. Y.: St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 1940. 
Pp. -23.) 

A Manual of Ceremonies for Major Ministers (Subdeacon). By Method C. 
Billy, O.F.M.Conv. (Rensselaer, N. Y.: St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
1941. Pp. 36.) 


The first of these two booklets describes the ceremonies which must be 
observed at sacred functions by minor ministers, specifically, the thurifer, the 
acolytes, and the torch-bearers. It is based on the Caeremonialis Ordo Ro- 
manus ad usum Totius Seraphici Ordinis Minorum S. Francisci Conventu- 
alium, and is intended particularly for the use of students in seraphic semi- 
naries and of the friars in their own churches and oratories, but there is no 
reason why it would not also be useful elsewhere. It contains directions for 
the servers at all the different types of Masses (low, high, solemn, conven- 
tual, Requiem), for the minor ministers at Benediction, and for the choir 
assisting at the conventual and solemn Mass. 

The second booklet is based on the Caeremoniale Episcoporum, the Ro- 
man Missal, and decrees of the Congregation of Rites, and is intended for 
anyone who must serve as subdeacon at divine service. It is very compre- 
hensive, embracing the rubrics for the subdeacon at all important functions 
during the year, that is, at solemn Mass on different occasions as well as at 
solemn blessings and processions. It is very helpful and may well be recom- 
mended to seminarians who have been advanced to the subdiaconate. It is 
also useful to the busy priest who is called upon to act as subdeacon at 
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divine service from time to time, and wishes to refresh his memory in a 
hurry concerning the rubrics which are to be observed. Another similar book- 
let may undoubtedly be expected soon for the use of deacons. 


Davin Barer, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Pensées and The Provincial Letters (The Modern Library). By Blaise Pascal. 
(New York. Pp. xvi+620.) 


The publishers of this translation make the claim on the wrapper that 
this is the first time these two works “are made available in a single, com- 
plete and unabridged volume.” The translation of the Pensées was made by 
W. F. Trotter; The Provincial Letters were translated by Thomas McCrie. 

As translations go, both are excellent pieces of work, although we can 
well imagine that the translator of the Pensées encountered far more diffi- 
culty than did the translator of the Letters. The latter, however, has dealt 
successfully with theological terminology, while the former has found read- 
able English in which to put the roving ideas of one who is often called the 
most profound thinker of the seventeenth century. 

Pascal's claim to immortality lies in the Letters, written anonymously, by 
which he drew popular attention to a controversy then raging between his 
Jansenistic friends of Port Royal and the relatively new Society of Jesus. The 
biting sarcasm of the original Letters which delighted seventeenth-century 
France has been preserved in the translation. 

The controversy has long since been forgotten, and the French of the 
seventeenth century has been so modified that it has become almost a lan- 
guage apart from modern usage. The student interested in the history of 
Jansenism should be equipped to read the Lefters in the original; and seekers 
after truth can find works enough of modern thinkers written in a strain 
more accommodated to modern lines of thought without recourse to a trans- 
lation of Pascal. 

The editors of The Modern Library have as their goal the publication of 
the great masterpieces of literature of the past— and a worthy goal it is. 
But Blaise P spent much of his time and overtaxed energy on a con- 
troversy which is now as dead as those sleeping in the once famous cemetery 
of St. Medard. 

Victor MILts, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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OUR LADY IN FRANCISCAN CALIFORNIA 


AT the members of the Franciscan order have always shown 
particular devotion to the Mother of God, is an accepted fact; 
that Spanish and Mexican Franciscans have shown outstanding 
devotion to her, is likewise generally conceded. Nevertheless we 
have thought it worth while to set down in the form of a mono- 
gtaph, based on unimpeachable sources, how this devotion mani- 
fested itself in colonial California, historically and concretely. The 
material offered here is not exhaustive, but is more than sufficient 
to sustain the title of this article. 

The faith was planted in California in 1769 by its revered 
apostle, Fray Junipero Serra, whose life, one might say, reéchoed 
the sound of the Litany of Loreto. Serra obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology from the Lullian University at Palma in 
Mallorca, and occupied the chair of the Subtle Doctor in the same 
place. As such he taught and upheld the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception long before it was defined as an article of faith.’ As 
soon as Serra became certain that he had a vocation for the Indian 
missions, one of the patrons he chose for its fulfillment was Mary 


1. F. Palou, O.F.M., Relacién histérica de la Vida y Apostélicas Tareas del 
Venerable Padre Fray Junipero Serra (Mexico, 1787), p. 5. 
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Immaculate.? When Serra and his companions stopped at Puerto 
Rico en route to New Spain, they sought shelter in the hermitage 
of the Immaculate Conception. Hardly had they landed when they 
recited the Rosary of the Joys of Our Lady and chanted the Tota 
Pulchra.® Nor did Serra fail to visit the shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe after making the journey on foot from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City.‘ 

Arriving at the Apostolic College of San Fernando de Mexico, 
his new home, Serra freely chose to attend the exercises of the 
novices, and among those spiritual exercises were the daily recita- 
tion of the rosary and the Officium Parvum of the Blessed Virgin. 
Later when he used to return to the college after his missionary 
tours through his adopted land, he was always present when the 
rosary was said in common.” 

During his first year’s stay in Mexico, Father Serra was sent to 
the Sierra Gorda missions northeast of Querétaro. There he re- 
mained for nine years. He found that many Indians had not even 
made their Easter duty; others he found still in the darkness of 
paganism. To be able to instruct them better, he learned their lan- 
guage. He caused to be brought to the Sierra Gorda a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin; and at his Mission of Santiago at Jalpan this statue 
was borne every Saturday evening in a procession at which the 
Indians carried lanterns and sang the rosary. The procession having 
returned to the church, Serra sang the Tota Pulchra in a Spanish 
translation which he himself had made. In every way possible he 
tried to inculcate devotion to the Mother of God. On all her feasts 
he sang a high Mass and preached a sermon. A novena preceded 
the principal feasts, particularly the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. On every Sunday in Lent he recited the rosary with the 
Indians, honoring Mary on these occasions under the title of Our 
Lady of Mercy. On Good Friday evening, a procession was held in 
honor of Our Lady of Solitude; and on Easter Sunday morning, 
when a procession was held in honor of the Risen Christ, a statue 
of Mary was carried along.® 


2. Ibid., p. 8. 
3. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
4. Ibid., p. 20. 
5. Ibid., p. 47. 
6. Ibid., pp. 28-35. 
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Singularly enough it was the packet-boat, Concepcidn, that car- 
ried Serra and his fellow friars from Mexico to Lower California 
in 1767. He came to that desolate peninsula, dedicated to Our 
Lady of Loreto, and in thanksgiving sang a solemn Mass in her 
honor.’ Two years later, when he blessed the ship taking soldiers 
to San Diego for the spiritual conquest of Upper California, Serra 
chanted the Litany of Loreto.’ Arriving at San Diego, he founded 
his first mission in Upper California on July 16, 1769, celebrating 
on that day the feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and asking 
her intercession for success in his new-found spiritual vineyard.? 
And at Monterey, the second mission he founded, in 1770, Serra 
sang the Salve Regina before a statue of Our Lady which he had 
placed upon the altar.'° 

During Serra’s early sojourn at San Diego, a memorable incident 
occurred in which the Blessed Virgin again has a part. We shall 
recount the story as Serra wrote it to his Father Guardian. (The 
original letter is in the Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City.) The 
Indians had attacked the presidio and the humble dwellings where 
Serra and Father Viscayno were staying, on August 15, 1769, the 
feast of the Assumption. The fathers’ servant was killed. Father 
Viscayno was injured in the hand by an arrow; Serra himself was 
facing the prospect of death. All the while he had recourse to 
prayer. Afterward, in memory of his escape, he asked for prayers 
of thanksgiving. “If I am not too bold in asking for a mere trifle 
from so observant a community, this is my petition: that a Salve 
be said to Our Lady, Our Most Pure Superioress, in thanksgiving 
for having delivered us on the day of her Assumption; also that 
she may continue the same good assistance. I had her in one hand 
and in the other, her Divine Son, the Crucified, when the arrows 
rained in upon us. And with me, believe that with such defenses, 
whether one was about to die or not, all was well, although I am 
such a great sinner.”’" 

When Ezeta’s expedition stopped at Monterey in 1775, the 


7. Ibid., BP. 56-57. . 
8. Serra diary from Loreto to San Diego, 1769. Photostat in Santa Barbara Mission 


’ Archives (SBMA) 


9. Palou, Relacién Histérica, p. 82. 

10. Ibid., p. 102. 

11. Letter of Fray Junipero Serra to Fray Juan Andrés, San Diego, Febr. 10, 1770. 
SBMA photograph. Original in Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City. 
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captain and every member of the crew confessed and communicated 
at a high Mass celebrated “in honor of Our Lady of Bethlehem 
whose statue is venerated there” (that is, at Serra’s mission of San 
Carlos).'? To the very end Serra continued to manifest his devotion 
to Mary, for Palou, Serra’s biographer and confidant, records that 
in his last days Serra went to the mission church as usual “to recite 
prayers with the neophytes, and concluded the devotions with the 
tender and devotional chant from the verses composed by the 
Venerable Father Margil in honor of Our Lady’s Assumption.” 
Thus from Spain to Puerto Rico, from Mexico to San Diego and 
Monterey, the refrain of Fray Junipero Serra appeared to be: “Thou 
art all fair, OO Mary, and the original stain is not in thee.” 

It was Fray Junipero Serra who inaugurated the mission era in 
Upper California. He lived and labored through the hard years of 
incipient growth, and gave to the mission system its form and char- 
acter. Serra and his companions continued the system that had been 
tried and found fruitful in Mexico. The beautiful morning and 
evening hymns in honor of Mary were sung at all the missions; 
the Angelus bells called the Indians to prayer; Mary’s feasts were 
celebrated with religious splendor from the Bay of San Francisco 
to the Harbor of San Diego, while thousands of men, women, and 
children, bore the sweet name of Mary. Indians who had known 
nothing of the true God, came to know Him and His Mother and 
frequently upon their lips were the phrases taught them by the 
Spanish friars: Amar a Dios and Ave, Maria Purisima.* 

When the early travelling padres changed topography into 
hagiography, the name of Mary became prominent in Franciscan 
California. The first place they indelibly stamped with the name 
of Mary was the great plain with its rosebushes, wild grapes, spurt- 
ing oil, and terrifying earthquakes, which has since become the 
sprawling city of Los Angeles. The friars of the Portola expedition 
arrived there on August 1, 1769, on the eve of the Feast of Porti- 
uncula, or Our Lady of the Angels. The name Porciincula was 
given to the river in memory of this Franciscan feast which recalled 
the very cradle of Franciscanism. The pueblo founded a little later 


12. Palou, Relacién Histérica, p. 165. 

13. Ibid., p. 269. 

14. “Love God,” and “Hail, Most Pure Mary,’ common salutations in mission 
times. 
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became E/ Pueblo de Nuestra Senora Reina de Los Angeles de 
Porcitincula. That was too long even for Spaniards. In the middle 
of the last century, local Spaniards used the name Ange/es in their 
letters. Americans refer to the city as L. A. These abbreviations 
stress the Angels. The historic fact is that the city was named ‘‘Queen 
of the Angels.” When the little town received a chapel it became 
the asistencia of Our Lady of the Angels, and it is still a parish 
under the same title. The continuity of this historic name has not 
been forgotten, for when the Franciscan Sisters established a hos- 
pital in this western metropolis in the twentieth century, a friar 
suggested the title: “Queen of Angels.” Thus a tribute to Our Lady 
started long ago by that meticulous name-bestower, Fray Juan Crespi, 
diarist of the Portola expedition,” still bears fruit. 

California together with the rest of original Spanish America 
has its share of place-names given by early missionaries, and among 
these names that of the Blessed Virgin holds quite a prominent 
place. Continuing with Father Crespi in California’s first land ex- 
pedition, we find that when he arrived at the site of the present 
city of Ventura, he called the place La Asuncion de Nuestra Senora. 
The date was August 14, 1769, the vigil of the Assumption. Arriving 
shortly afterward at the present site of Santa Barbara, he named a 
now extinct lake Laguna de la Concepcion. A small Indian town 
in the western portion of Santa Barbara County, Crespi baptized 
Concepcién de Maria Santisima. Los Osos Valley, near present San 
Luis Obispo, he called La Natividad de Nuestra Senora, while a 
site in the Pajaro Valley received the name Nuestra Senora del Pilar." 

Missions, ranches, rivers, towns, men, and women were named 
after Mary. It was “Our Land and Our Lady.” The tenth Cali- 
fornia mission rose, and it responded to the name Purisima.'’ The 
twelfth mission was established, and it proclaimed the praises of 
Our Lady of Solitude (Soledad).'* The first mission founded on 
the California side of the Colorado by the Queretaran Franciscans 


15. Fray Juan Crespi’s diary of the Portola expedition, 1769, in H. E. Bolton, 
tr., Fray Juan Crespi: Missionary Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 1769-1774 (Berkeley, 
1927), pp. 146-148. 

16. Ibid., pp. 160, 165, 176, 185, 213. 

17. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., Mission La Concepcion Purisima de Maria Santisima 
(Santa Barbara, 1932), p. 6. ve 

18. Z. Engelhardt, O.F.M., Mission Nuestra Sefora de la Soledad (Santa Bar- 


bara, 1929), p. 7. 
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was the Mission of the Immaculate Conception.'? The mission 
station at Los Angeles was Our Lady of the Angels. 

Four of the rancherias attached to Mission San Diego were vivid 
reminders of the Blessed Virgin: Nuestra Senora de la Soledad, 
Purisima Concepcién, Asumpcion, and Monserrate.” One of the 
rancherias of Mission San Buenaventura was that of Nuestra Senora 
de Belén?! Rancho Asuncion came under the jurisdiction of Mission 
San Miguel,”* while Santa Barbara could speak of Rancho de Nuestra 
Senora del Refugio.” 

Statues, paintings, bells — all recalled the Mother of God and 
her importance in the Catholic scheme of life. San Diego Mission 
had statues of Our Lady of the Pillar, Our Lady of Sorrows, the 
Immaculate Conception, and Our Lady of Light.** San Fernando 
Mission had two statues of the Blessed Virgin, one of which was 
the Immaculate Conception, while two of its paintings depicted 
Our Lady of the Pillar and the Annunciation.*’ Mission bells, while 
dedicated to many saints, very often bore the inscription: Ave Maria 
Purisima. They sang the Virgin’s praises across the hills and valleys 
of California when the land was young in the things of God.” 

On the history and tokens of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
under her various titles in Santa Barbara (which mission has been 
in the hands of the Franciscans from 1786 down to the present 
day), a little book could be written. A statue of the Immaculate 
Conception was received here in 1795 and, later perhaps, the ornate 
statue of Our Lady of the Rosary. Of two large paintings which 
arrived in 1798, one, the Coronation of Our Lady, still hangs above 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin in the Old Mission Church, while 


19. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., The Franciscans in Arizona (Harbor Springs, Mich., 
1899), p. 136. 

20. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Diego Mission (San Francisco, 1920), pp. 266- 
267; 349-350. Variant spellings of such words as Asuncién are here retained as found 
in the sources. 

21. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Buenaventura, the Mission by the Sea (Santa 
Barbara, 1930), p. 165. 

22. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Miguel, Arcangel, the Mission on the Highway 
(Santa Barbara, 1929), p. 13. 

23. Z. Engelhardt, O.F.M., Santa Barbara Mission (San Francisco, 1923), pp. 
105, 117, 142. 

24. Z. Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Diego Mission, p. 338. 

25. Z, Engelhardt, O. F.M., San Fernando Rey, the Mission of the Valley (Chicago, 
1927), pp. 145-146. 

26. M. T. Walsh, The Mission Bells of California (San Francisco, 1934), gives 
the various inscriptions found on the California mission bells. 
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the other, Our Lady of the Scapular, adorns the living quarters of 
the friars. In 1801 the statue of Our Lady of Sorrows arrived from 
Mexico. In recent years it has adorned the upper corridor of the 
friary. Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, the historian of the California 
missions, had a special devotion to Our Lady under this title, and 
never failed to greet her as such when he passed the statue on 
entering and leaving his room. He frequently mentions the statue 
in his diary.” 

One of the most revered paintings at Old Mission Santa Barbara, 
and one of the most beautiful is that of Our Lady of Refuge, hang- 
ing above the entrance of the friars’ library. It was brought to 
California by the first bishop, Fray Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, 
O. F. M., in 1841. His seal and coat of arms likewise bore the same 
image. From Old Mission Santa Barbara he sent forth his pastoral 
letter in 1843, constituting Our Lady of Refuge patroness of the 
diocese of both Californias.** 

Two more paintings, Our Lady of Guadalupe and Our Lady of 
Sorrows, still at the same mission, date from the latter part of the 
last century; and this too serves to show the continuity of Franciscan 
devotion to Our Lady. Both are still preserved within the church.” 
When the Indian mission days had come to an end and Santa Bar- 
bara remained the sole mission in their hands, the friars established 
in 1853 an Apostolic College based on the pattern of those in old 
Mexico. This college was named in honor of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and remained such until 1885 when it was incorporated into the 
Province of the Sacred Heart.*° Our Lady of Sorrows is still patroness 
of the Old Mission Church and friary. 

When the missionaries began a letter or document, they com- 
menced with the salutation: “Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph.” What 
they wrote concerning Mary shows a tenderness and love which of 
necessity had to be expressed externally. References were made to 
her not just in a formal and technical manner. Even when Father 
Crespi was writing a factual diary of his exploits with Portola, he 
became devotional when he mentioned the Blessed Virgin. Naming 


27. J. J. O’Keefe, O. F.M., The Buildings and Churches of the Mission of Santa 
Barbara (Santa Barbara, 1886), pp. 22-23. Also Engelhardt, Mission Santa Barbara 
p. 347. Also Engelhardt diaries, 1901-1934, in manuscript. 

28. Z. Engelhardt, O. F. M., Santa Barbara Mission, p. 230. 

29. O'Keefe, op. cit., p. 23. ae 

30. Z. Engelhardt, Santa Barbara Mission, pp. 325-348. 
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Ventura La Asuncién de Nuestra Senora he wrote: “I hope that 
such a fine site... will become a good mission through the inter- 
cession of this great lady.’”*! When naming the Indian village in 
Santa Barbara County after her, he wrote: “I gave it the sweet 
name of Concepcién de Maria Santisima.”*” 

When Father Francisco Fermin de Lasuén wrote the title page 
for the baptismal register of Mission Purisima in 1787, the new 
foundation was described as the ‘Mission of the Most Pure Con- 
ception of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of God and Our 
Lady,” and the statement was added that the mission was “com- 
menced on this happy day dedicated to the singularly Most Pure 
Mystery of the Empress of the Heavens, Mary Most Holy, that is, 
her Immaculate Conception.”*? In keeping with this devotion, the 
first Indian baptized, who was in articulo mortis, was named Fran- 
cisco de la Concepcion. The first three Indians baptized in the church 
were given the names Maria Concepcién, Maria Rosa, and José 
Maria.*4 When Mission Soledad was founded, Father Lasuén again 
wrote the initial page of the baptismal register and explained: “This 
place, then, is constituted a Mission dedicated in honor of the Most 
Sorrowful Mystery of the Solitude of Mary Most Holy, Our Lady.”*° 

We have said that on the mission bells of California were in- 
scribed the words: Ave, Maria Purisima. Along the Pacific coast the 
songs of Mary were also on the lips of nearly 100,000 red men 
whom the Franciscan Fathers had succeeded in baptizing and Chris- 
tianizing.*° Many of these hymns to Mary are forgotten and lost, 
but an old Indian of Santa Inés Mission, Fernandito, of the later 
period of mission decline, could still recall some of their titles: 
Dios Te Salve Mavia; Salve Guadalupe; Alabanza de Maria San- 
tisima; Salve Maria, Luna Hermosa; and Salve, Mar de Penas.3” 

When morning broke in Franciscan California, Ya viene el Alba 
was sung by the fledgling Christians. When evening came and labors 


31. H. E. Bolton, op. cit., p. 160. 

32. Ibid., p. 176. 

33. Z. Engelhardt, Mission La Concepcion Purisima de Maria Santisima, p. 6. 
34. Ibid., p. 7. 

BS az. Engelhardt, Mission Nuestra Senora de la Soledad, p. 7. 

36. Already in 1834, about 89,800 baptisms had been administered in California. 
ce Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries in California, Il (San Francisco, 1913), 
p. 653. 

37. Z. Engelhardt, Mission Santa Inés Virgen y Martir and its Ecclesiastical 
Seminary (Santa Barbara, 1932), p. 188. 
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ceased, it was to Mary that the padres directed the thoughts and 
songs of the Indians. 


Morning Hymn 


The dawn yaaa and ushers in the day, 
Ave Maria! fondly let us pray! 


For sinners’ consolation wert thou born, 
First ray of hope and brilliant star of morn. 


Thy birth, O Queen, is Heaven's richest boon; 
It fills the earth with joy, dispels sin’s gloom. 


The cunning serpent writhes and coils in pains 
Lest it do harm, thou fetterest it with chains. 


At sound of thy sweet name, O Virgin chaste! 
Doth tremble hell and demons fly in haste. 


With voices glad and joyful let us sing 
A hymn to Mary, Mother of our King! 


Evening Hymn 


Hail Mary, blessed of God and full of grace, 
The Lord is with thee, purest of our race! 


Blessed art thou, Dove of purest, spotless white, 
Only woman never touched by sin’s chill blight! 


With one voice earth and heaven thee acclaim 
As Queen, God’s Mother, Virgin free from stain! 


So shall it be; forever sound our strain! 
With one voice earth and heaven thee acclaim.38 


It is edifying to read the booklet written by the first bishop of 
California on the manner of giving missions among the faithful in 
Mexico by the friars of the College of Guadalupe of Zacatecas. 
Their mission devotion centered about Our Lady of Refuge. Our 
Lady was referred to not only under the title of Our Lady of 
Refuge, but also more intimately as “Our Most Holy Superioress.”9 


38. Z. Engelhardt, Mission San Juan Bautista, A School of Church Music (Santa 
Barbara, 1931), pp. 41,130. : 

39. José F. Sotomayor, Historia del Apostdlico Colegio de Nuestra Seftora de 
Guadalupe (Zacatecas, 1874), p. 238. 
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Before departing for their missions the friars went before her pic- 
ture to receive her blessing. En route (they walked whenever pos- 
sible) when they found a chapel, they would enter and recite the 
rosary and conclude with a short talk on the Blessed Virgin and a 
hymn of three or four verses in honor of Our Lady of Refuge. 

On entering the town where the mission was to be given, the 
friars bore the image of Our Lady of Refuge to the parish church 
in solemn procession. The Ave Maris Stella was sung and the rosary 
recited. Throughout the mission, hymns to Our Lady of Refuge 
were sung, her image was especially venerated, and sermons were 
preached in her honor. The people were exhorted to rise in the 
morning with the greeting: Ave Maria Purisima del Refugio. These 
missions inter fideles were effective because of the missionaries’ 
appeal to the Mother of Mercy under the title of Our Lady of 
Refuge. It is little wonder, then, that when the Zacatecans came 
to California in 1833 to take over some of the missions of the 
Fernandinos, and when one of them returned to California as its 
first bishop in 1841, this devotion was spread in this western land 
and Our Lady of Refuge was made the principal patroness of both 
Californias, from San Francisco to San José del Cabo.*° 

The Blessed Virgin figured very prominently in one of the 
greatest colonization projects in early colonial times, the great Anza 
expedition which in 1776 crossed deserts, mountains, and rivers 
from Horcasitas in Sonora to San Francisco in California. This ex- 
pedition was under the special patronage of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
Fray Francisco Font, the official diarist of the expedition, records: 


I told them [the members of the expedition} that the principal patroness 
of all the expedition during the journey was the Most Blessed Virgin, Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, who was chosen with singular applause and affection, 
by unanimous consent, with the approval of myself and the commander. 
For we were as one in the thought, and even before speaking about it we 
had both already decided that our patroness must be the sovereign Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, under the title of Guadalupe, as mother and patroness 
which she is of the Indians and of this America.4! 


A number of beautiful references occur in the diary in regard to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, but it is not necessary to cite them all here. 


40. Ibid., pp. 237-255. 
41. H. E. Bolton, tr., Font’s Complete Diary (Anza’s California Expeditions, IV), 
Pio 
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The rosary was said before the image of Our Lady, and her name 
was honored along the route of travel. When favors were granted, 
Father Font attributed them to the chosen patroness: “But God was 
guiding us and the Virgin Maria was our patroness and with this 
everything is said.”*? When the cavalcade arrived safely at Mon- 
terey, Father Font preached a memorable sermon on Our Lady of 
Guadalupe; and his rich and interesting diary closes with a reference 
to Mary: 

I note it down here in order that I may not forget it, and that I may 
always be thankful to so merciful a mother, universal patroness of America, 
and, since she deigned to appear in the shape and color of an Indian woman, 
more especially the principal patroness for the promotion of spiritual con- 
quests. And with this I bring this diary to a close at the end of this second 
day of June, 1776.43 

Several dramatic and colorful incidents of early California centre 
about paintings and statues of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Father 
Francisco Palou relates that at San Diego Mission, the friars had 
a beautiful picture representing the Blessed Virgin with the Child 
Jesus in her arms. It aroused the curiosity of the Indians so that they 
approached the mission and asked the fathers to allow them to see 
it. A stockade surrounded the mission quarters through which the 
Indians could not pass. This was in the days before any conversions 
were made. Yet the Indian women, captivated by the picture, would 
thrust their breasts through the openings between the poles of the 
stockade, “‘thus signifying their love for the divine Infant and their 
desire to nourish the beautiful Child.’”* 

When Fathers Somera and Cambén, in 1771, were selecting a 
site for the future San Gabriel Mission, they were suddenly con- 
fronted by a great number of armed savages who amid yells tried 
to prevent the founding of the mission. At this juncture one of the 
fathers produced a canvas picture of Our Lady of Sorrows and 
placed it in view of the Indians. This changed the scene from one 
of warlike opposition to one of childlike submission. The Indians 
were overcome by the sight of the beautiful painting and threw 
down their weapons. Two chiefs approached and placed their neck- 
laces at the feet of Our Lady. Other Indians followed and placed 


42. Ibid., p. 29. 
43, Ibid., p. 532. 
44, Palou, op. cit., p. 131; and Engelhardt, Mission San Diego, p. 29. 
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seeds before the image. Mission San Gabriel was successfully 
founded on September 8, the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin. “The sight of the image of Our Lady,” wrote Father Palou, 
“transformed the savages around Mission San Gabriel so that they 
made frequent visits to the fathers, not knowing how else to express 
their satisfaction over the fact that they had come to stay in their 
country.’’*° 

During the Anza expedition into California, on one occasion, 
Fray Francisco Garcés showed the Indians 
the large painting of the Most Holy Virgin with the Child Jesus in her arms. 
They manifested great and noisy delight on seeing the image, saying accord- 
ing to the interpreters, that it was good, and that they wished to be Christians 
in order to be white and beautiful like the Virgin, and that they would 
gladly be baptized.4 

In 1833 a memorable procession was held at Santa Barbara in 
honor of Our Lady of the Rosary. The event is described by no 
less a person than Alfred Robinson, who has given us so many 
vivid pictures of early California. The season was unusually dry. 
Crops and cattle alike needed water and the cry went up for rain. 
In their hour of distress the people of the pueblo of Santa Barbara 
came to the Old Mission and requested the padres to have the statue 
of Our Lady of the Rosary carried in public procession to obtain 
the favor they desired. The padre led the way reciting the rosary, 
and he was accompanied by musicians, the townspeople, and the 
statue bearers. 


Lastly, came a long train of men, women and children, who united in 
the recital of the sacred mysteries. The figure was ornamented for the occa- 
sion with great finery, and every one who pleased had contributed some rich 
ornament of jewelry or dress for its display. In this manner, they proceeded 
from the church, through the town, to the beach; chanting verses between 
the mysteries, accompanied by violins and flutes. From the beach, they re- 
turned to the church in the same order, when the prayers were concluded.’’47 


The custom of Spanish men, secular and religious, of adding the 
name Maria to their own is further indication of their widespread 
devotion to the Mother of God. Among the California missionaries 
who bore the name of Mary are the following: Fray Vincente de 


45. Palou, op. cit., p. 131; and Engelhardt, San Gabriel Mission and the Beginnings 
of Los Angeles (Chicago, 1927), pp. 3-4. 

46. Font's Complete Diary, p. 118. 

47. A. Robinson, Life in California (San Francisco, 1891), pp. 157-158. 
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Santa Maria, Fray José Maria Real, Fray José Maria Fernandez, 
Fray José Maria Zalvidea, Fray José Maria Mercado, Fray José 
Maria de Jests Gonzales Rubio, and Fray José Maria Romo.** Nor 
is it surprising that in the Indian missions the friars saw to it that 
the name of Mary was frequently given to men and women alike. 

The writer became interested one day in the time-worn baptismal 
record of Old Mission Santa Barbara which contains the entries of 
4,471 Indians between December 31, 1786, and September 15, 
1858. His sole interest on this occasion was to determine what 
proportion of Indians were given the name of Mary or one of her 
many beautiful titles. He found that approximately one-fourth, or 
1,166 children and adults, in the latter case both men and women, 
had received the Christian name of Mary or its equivalent. The 
larger number were women, and it can be said that about forty 
per cent of all the Indian women of the region were thus dedicated 
to the Mother of God. Altogether 1,028 had the simple name Maria 
either as a first or second name. One hundred and thirty-eight bore 
the name of Mary under one or other of her many titles. To read 
them sounds like a brief review of the Marian liturgy of the eccle- 
siastical year. These Christian names were introduced into the land 
by the Franciscan padres and there is internal evidence from the 
register to show their continued influence in this regard. Thus for 
instance, precisely when the Zacatecan missionaries, whose devotion 
to Our Lady of Refuge was outstanding, had the greatest influence, 
the baptismal name of Maria del Refugio occurs most frequently. 
To give concrete evidence for the statements made above, the writer 
here adduces a list of the Marian titles found in the Santa Barbara 
Mission Register, indicating in the second column the number of 
times each name appears: 


Maria de Dolores or simply Dolores .......... 31 
Maria de Guadalupe or Guadalupe ........... 16 
EE OCS 5 i gis yarn peut ai arnaheccor RAS 16 
MEME U SE UAE? 5 a5 ya 20 nh as omnes ncn waitapee © LD 
Maria de la Concepcién or Concepcién ........ 15 


48. Z. Engelhardt, Index to Missions and Missionaries of California (San Fran- 
cisco, 1916), pp. 71-72. 

49. The baptismal register of Old Mission Santa Barbara was commenced on the day 
when the mission was founded, and its title page was written by Fray Fermin Francisco 
de Lasuén, the successor of Father Junipero Serra. It is exclusively a register for 
Indians. The missionaries made more copious entries than are made in the registers 
today, and for this reason such registers are often a mine of information. 


Maria del Rosario 
Maria de la Asumpcién 
Maria del Refugio 

Maria de la Soledad 
Maria de Los Angeles 
Maria del Carmen 
Maria de Candelaria 
Maria Loreta 
Rosa de Santa Maria 
Maria de los Reyes 

Maria de las Nieves 
Maria de Gracia 
Maria de la Natividad 
Maria de la Luz 
Maria de las Angustias 
Maria Belén 
Maria de la Encarnacién 
Maria de los Santos 
Maria de la Merced 
Maria del Amparo 

Maria de la Paz 
Maria del Transito 

Maria del Patrocinio 
Maria de los Ramos 
Maria de la Presentacién 
Maria de la Visitacién 

Maria de la Purificaci6n 
Maria de la Cruz 
Maria del Espiritu Santo 
Maria Anunciata 
Maria de la Resureccién 

Maria de los Remedios 

Maria de la Anunciacién 
Maria de la Circuncisién 

Maria de la Piedad 

Maria de la Cabeza 
Maria de Sopetran>° 
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More need not be said. It is evident that the Franciscan mission- 
aries of California were but fulfilling the prophecy of Mary’s 
Magnificat: “Behold from henceforth, all generations shall call me 


blessed.’’>! 


Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MAYNARD GEIGER, O. F. M. 


50. La Cabeza and Sopetran are shrines of Our Lady in Spain. 


51. Luke, 1, 48. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF ST. LAWRENCE OF BRINDISI 


T. LAWRENCE of Brindisi is the /vmen ac decus of the Cap- 

uchins and a glory to the entire Franciscan order. Born in 
1559, ordained in 1582, Lawrence spent his whole religious life in 
prayer, study, teaching, preaching, and writing. He held various 
offices in the order, even that of minister general; travelled over 
Europe in the interests of the Church and the order and acted as 
the confidant and legate of popes and kings. Cross in hand, like 
another John Capistran, Lawrence led the Christian troops in the 
battle against the Turks at Stiihlweissemburg (Alba Reale) , October 
9-11, 1601. Nations and rulers saw in Lawrence an apostle of peace. 
Even the Jews loved him, for he preached to them in various places 
and defended them. He died on his sixtieth birthday, at Lisbon, 
July 22, 1619.1 

Over sixty years have passed since Pope Leo XIII canonized 
Lawrence of Brindisi on December 8, 1881. In his homily at Mass 
on that festive occasion, the Pope said: 


The canonization of saints is always a subject of joy to the Catholic 
Church and her visible Head. The memory of Blessed Lawrence... is most 
opportunely. revived amongst the people of the present day. This great 
servant of God, under the humble garb of St. Francis, possessed the choicest 
endowments of nature and the loftiest gifts of grace. His unceasing and 
marvellous labors, undertaken solely for the benefit of others, shed a splendid 
lustre on the Seraphic order, and, indeed, on all the religious orders, which, 
though persecuted and vilified by the impious of our day, deserve the grati- 
tude of humanity.... Wherefore, in raising to the honors of the altar this 
great Franciscan, we are comforted by the hope that, through his aid, nations 
and princes may listen to the voice of the Church, and, returning to the 
path of righteousness, may escape the dangers that menace them with 
irreparable ruin.? 


Though St. Lawrence composed sixteen great works, they were 
not published during his life. The manuscripts were bound and kept 
by the Venetian Capuchins, of whose province Lawrence had been 
a member. Because of various circumstances these works could not 
be published till modern times. The Capuchin order was occupied 


1. Anthony Brennan, O.S.F.C., St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Apostle and Diplomat, 
(London, 1911); Lorenzo D’Aosta, O.F.M.Cap., Vita di S. Lorenzo da Brindisi 
(Roma, 1881). For full bibliographical data see Bibliography at the end of this article. 

2. Brennan, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 
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with the cause of Lawrence’s canonization for 257 years (1624- 
1881). For twenty-three years the manuscripts of the Saint were 
examined by Roman officials of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Various suppressions of religious orders by secular authorities held 
up the cause of canonization and also retarded the task of editing 
the works of Lawrence. There was another grave difficulty and 
that was the peculiar kind of personal marks and abbreviations 
Lawrence used in writing his works. His manuscripts cannot be 
read without special and long study. The Capuchin order and others 
revered him as a learned and holy teacher, but before anyone could 
profit from his works, they had to be published and known. 

After the canonization, Father General Giles of Cortona, O.F.M. 
Cap., ordered the edition of the works of Lawrence. But the work 
made little progress. Two other attempts also failed. Finally in 
1926, Father Vigilius of Valstagna, the Venetian Capuchin provin- 
cial (minister general, 1932-1938), undertook the work with the 
help of competent scholars of his province. In 1928 the Mariale 
appeared and since then eight other works have been published.’ 
The edition is progressing favorably and we hope to see all the 
works published within a few more years.‘ 

It is the repeated wish of the Capuchin superiors general and 
provincial that the works of St. Lawrence be spread, translated, and 
commented upon. We hope, therefore, to offer a series of articles 
on these works in Franciscan Studies with a view to arousing interest 
in the work of our sainted confrére both within the Franciscan 
order and in the Church at large. In the present article we present 
testimonies to the Saint’s scholarship from various persons and times.” 

In the following testimonies, those in Latin will be reproduced 
in the original text; those in other languages will be given in an 
English translation. The plan here followed is that of Father Jerome 
of Fellette in his monumental work on such testimonies to St. Law- 


3. Hieronymus a Fellette, O. F.M.Cap., De S. Laurentii A Brundusio, O.F. M. 
Cap., Activitate Apostolica Ac Operibus Testimoniorum Elenchus (Venetiis, 1937), 
pp. 176-177. This work will be cited hereafter as H. a F., op. cit. 

4. S. Laurentii a Brundusio, O. F. M.S. Fran. Capuccinorum, Opera Omnia, I-VI 
(Patavii, 1928-1940). Cf. also the two prefaces by the Capuchin editors in I, Mariale, 
PP. Vii-xv; xvii-xxiii. 

5. The writer has undertaken to prepare this series of articles on St. Lawrence with 
the approval of the Very Rev. Theodosius Foley, O. F.M.Cap., Minister Provincial of 
the American Capuchin Province of St. Joseph (Detroit). 
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rence’s apostolate and writings.° However, not all testimonies that 
he quotes will be given, nor will those cited always be given in full. 


I. TESTIMONIES OF POPES 


These consist either of direct quotations of Roman Pontiffs re- 
garding the culture and erudition of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, or 
they outline the type of work imposed on him by various popes 
because of his scholarly attainments. 

Gregory XIII, 1584. At the command of this pope, Lawrence 
preached many sermons to the Jews both in Rome and other cities 
(Ferrara, Mantua, etc.). Lawrence was welcome to the Jews on 
account of his profound knowledge of Hebrew and the Bible. By 
his kindness and patience he won many for the cause of Christ. In 
Rome he preached at the little church on the Tiber, in the midst 
of the ghetto, near St. Bartholomew’s.’ 

Clement VIII, 1592-1605. This Pontiff loved the Jewish people 
and ordered Lawrence to continue his good work amongst them 
in Italy and elsewhere. For three years Lawrence preached to the 
Jews in Rome. In 1598 we find him preaching to them at Ferrara 
and the pope attended the sermon. Jews often heard Lawrence in 
Padua, Verona, Venice, Genoa, Casale, Prague, and various cities 
of Germany.® 

Lawrence was sent to Bohemia as commissary general by Clem- 
ent VIII and had great success in his work against the heretics. 
Both by preaching and by conversing with them, Lawrence brought 
many back to the true Church.’ 

Paul V, 1605-1619. Lawrence continued to preach to the Jews 
at the request of Pope Paul. This Pontiff also commissioned Law- 
rence to preach to heretics in various countries and to negotiate 
with the emperor and other princes for the good of the Church by 
uniting them in the Catholic League. Such was the confidence of 
Pope Paul in the Saint that Lawrence was admitted to audience 


Gr td. B., op. cit. 

7. Brennan, op. cit., pp. 49-55. H. a F., op. cit., pp. 48-49. This material regarding 
the testimonies of popes and cardinals is from the apostolic processes of beatification 
and canonization of Lawrence, from the Bullarium O.F.M.Cap., and in some cases 
from private letters kept in the Capuchin Archives of Rome and Venice. 

8. H. a F,, op. cit, p. 49. 

9. Ibid., loc. cit. 
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with the pope after the manner of cardinals.’° The pope referred 
to Lawrence in these terms: 


Religionis zelus, Sacrarum literarum scientia, aliaque Religiosae virtutis, 
quibus personam Laurentii insignitam esse... . !1 

Periucundus fuit Nobis adventus dilecti filii, pii, ac prudentis Viri Lau- 
rent. ... 

A religious of great goodness and zeal... . 

A man fit to direct an entire work planned against these dangers of the 
Catholic religion in Germany of which we have just cause to fear that we 
shall see the end in a short time, if it is not helped in time.!? 


Urban VIII, 1624. Only five years after the holy friar’s death, 
Emperor Ferdinand and Duke Maximilian of Bavaria petitioned 
this pope to beatify Lawrence. In his reply the pope wrote: 


Gratias agimus Deo, qui mirabilis est in Servis suis; cum inermis Sacerdos 
praeferens vexillum Crucis, et Sacro tonans eloquio, inter cruentos belloram 
saevientium gladios, non solum Caesareos Majestates, religionis propagatione 
triumphantes, sed barbariem etiam Divinitatis contemtricem, ad Christianae 
Charitatis, et Apostolicae fortitudinis administrationem traduxerit. . . . Illustris 
plane hic est dicendus Evangelicae paupertatis triumphus.13 


Clement XII, 1734. With the approval of this pope, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites declared that the writings of Lawrence were 
sound and contained nothing against faith or morals. 


Clement XIV, 1769. This Franciscan pope declared the heroicity 
of Lawrence’s virtues (August 15). On this occasion the pope 
declared: 


Quamplurimas superavit [Laurentius] difficultates, innumeras peragravit 
regiones ... ut impii perditique homines redirent ad viam salutis, et quamvis 
severissimas sui Ordinis leges servaret, et exequeretur, negotia tamen gra- 
vissima pro tuenda Catholicae Ecclesiae dignitate suscepit, et feliciter 
expedivit.15 


Pius VI, 1783. In declaring the authenticity of miracles wrought 
by Lawrence, this pope said: 


Ut quemadmodum septem ante annos Venerabilis Servi Dei sanctimonia, 
ejusque zelus ad animarum salutem per verbum Dei promovendum unius 
miraculi approbatione illustrari incoeperat. . . . 


10. Ibid., p. 50. 

11. Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

12ibid., Pp. 51- 

13. Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

14, Brennan, op. cit., p. 263 — Feb. 13, 1734. 
15. H. a F., op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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Heroicae Virtutes Ven. Servi Dei Laurentii a Brundusio, resque ab eo 
ad Catholicae Fidei incrementum et decus, atque ad populorum salutem prae- 
clarissime gestae, quum probatae essent decreto s.m. Clem. Papae XIV.... 


In the Brief of beatification of Lawrence, the pope wrote: 


Laurentius est inter eos} qui terrenis degentes praeclarissima exempla 
vindicandae religionis, imitandaeque virtutis Pr reliquerunt .. . qui prae- 
dicationi evangelii, proximorum saluti assidue incubuit...{Ipse enim} in 
potentias Domini ingressus, et Nobis Petri navim assidua tempestate iactatam 
sollicite gubernantibus, et Ecclesiae universae [ protectionis erit }.16 


When on January 18, 1783, Pius VI approved the two miracles 
for Lawrence’s beatification, Father General Erhard of Radkers- 
burg, O. F.M. Cap., thanked the pope. In reply, the Pontiff said: 


As Innocent III beheld the Seraphic Father, St. Francis, upholding the 
Church, We pray that this Servant of God, who faithfully imitated the 
glorious Patriarch, may, in like manner, defend the Church, continually 
exposed to persecution, with the same zeal which, during life, he displayed 
for the Catholic Faith.!7 


Leo XIII, 1881. In canonizing Lawrence of Brindisi, Pope Leo 
XIII crowned the long process which the order had carried on for 
257 years. This Pontiff lavishly praised the zeal, erudition, preach- 
ing, and apostolic labors of the great Capuchin. 


Nam non modo gallicam et teutonicam linguam plane didicit, sed etiam 
graecam, chaldaicam, syriacam et maxime hebraicam, in qua tantum valuit, 
ut hebraei, qui illum audiebant, hominem suae nationis audire iurarent. 
Nempe Deus, sicut Apostolis, Laurentio linguarum donum largitus est, ut 
plurimorum ore loqueretur, qui ad plurimorum salutem destinatus erat.!8 

Antequam ad sacerdotium ais aetatem promoveri posset [Laurentius} 
sacras ad populum conciones [habuit jussu superiorum }. 

Brevi eo pervenit, ut sacrarum litterarum sententiam non modo probe 
nosset et optime interpretaretur, sive ad fidelium mentes erudiendas animosque 
ad virtutes inflammandos, sive ad hebraeorum perfidiam et haereticorum 
arrogantiam castigandam, sed etiam earum verba memoria teneret et promptis- 
sime fideliterque tum latino tum hebraico idiomate, prouti oportebat, 
effunderet.19 


16. Ibid., pp. 53-54. Breve Beatificationis Ven. S. Dei Laur. a Brun. O. F. M. Cap., 
Ilustrium pietate, 23 Maii, 1783. Bull. O. F. M. Cap., IX (Oeniponte, 1884), pp. 172- 
173. 

17. Brennan, op. cit., p. 265. Lorenzo D’Aosta, of. cit., p. 319. 

18. Bulla Canonizationis B. Laurentii a Brundusio, O. F. M.Cap., Infelices mundi 
clientes, Dec. 8, 1881. Analecta O.F.M. Cap., III (Romae, 1887), pp. 65-74; H. a F., 
Op. cit., pp. 54-62. 

19. Ibid., p. 57. It is a tradition in the order that Popes Leo XIII and Pius X 
desired the publication of the works of St. Lawrence for the good of souls and 
the increase of the Saint’s glory. H. a F., of. cit., p. 215. 
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Munus {praedicandi} .. . libenter suscepit, atque ita implevit, ut admira- 
tioni hominum propter eloquentiam et sanctitatem eius uberrimus accederet 
animarum fructus.?° 

Sacerdotio auctus, maiora, uti par erat, Laurentius aggressus est, curas, 
labores, offensiones, aemulationes, pericula atque ipsa vitae discrimina nihili 
faciens, ut Dei legatione apud homines fungeretur, cunctique, se hortatore, 
Jesum Christum sequerentur et diligerent.?} 

Quamquam autem ad catholicorum mores reformandos, pietatemque 
fovendam potissimum intenderet, tamen haereticos non neglexit, ipsique 
Judaeis convertendis, Pontificum Maximorum iussu, qui illius noverant et 
doctrinam et virtutem cum singulari hebraicae linguae peritia coniunctam, 
haud mediocrem navavit operam.?? 

Deinde Italia egressus, Pannoniam, Bohemiam, Belgium, Helvetiam, 
Germaniam, Galliam, Hispaniam, Lusitaniam peragravit; ubique opere et 
sermone potens, ubique virtutum exemplar, errorum et vitiorum extirpator, 
religionis defensor, pontificiae auctoritatis vindex, debilium praesidium, 
miserorum solatium, principum qua consiliarius, qua adiutor, populorum 
moderator, concordiae et publicae felicitatis auctor. Quamobrem minime 
mirum est Romanos Pontifices, Caesares, potentissimos tum Italiae, tum 
externarum regionum principes, in maximis difficillimisque rebus, ex quarum 
recta administratione felicique exitu christianae civilisque reipublicae salus 
pendebat, Laurentii operam certatim adhibuisse.?3 

Tot tantisque negotiis implicitus, nihilominus animarum saluti studere 
perrexit, et summam, quam merito florenti adhuc aetate, adeptus erat auctori- 
tatem et gloriam, eo unice amavit quod ad miseros relevandos, ad peccatores 
convertendos, haereticos profligandos sibi esset adiumento, vimque et ampli- 
tudinem sacri ministerii mirum in modum augeret.?4 

Sodales autem praecipua caritate dilexit; et inclitum Ordinem, cui fere 
a pueritia nomen dederat, non modo scientia et virtute rerumque gestarum 
gloria illustrare, sed etiam amplificare et ad maiora provehere studi pluribus 
per Europam, et praesertim in Germania, Moravia, Austria et Tirolo Capucci- 
norum domiciltis erectis unde magnorum et sanctorum virorum seges extitit.2 

Emicuerunt in eo... fides, spes et caritas...hinc ardentissimum animas 
salvandi desiderium; hinc tenerrimus erga Dei Genitricem amor, cui quae- 
cumque a Christo accepisset accepta referebat; hinc denique sincerissimus 
catholicae veritatis amor, fortissima haeresum et errorum omnium abominatio, 
formissima sublimi huic beati Petri Cathedrae devotio.26 


Benedict XV, 1919. On the occasion of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of St. Lawrence, this pope declared: 


Inter praestantissimos viros, qui Dei providentia in Ecclesiae laborantis 
auxilium umquam excitati sunt, insignem profecto locum obtinet praeclarum 


20. Ibid. 

De lbid.; -p. 58: 
22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., p. 60. 

25. Ibid., p. 61. 

26. Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
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illud vestri Ordinis decus, Laurentius a Brundusio; . . . Incredibile est quo apo- 
stolatus ardore Fidem tueri et propagare contenderit....Legationes plures 
easque nobilissimas fidei causa suscepit, in quibus Apostolicae Sedis iura, cui 
fuit addictissimus, constanter defendere consuevit. . . . Itaque tanti viri tamque 
de Ecclesia et civili hominum societate bene meriti, saeculorum celebrari 
memoriam dignum plane est atque opportunum ... vosque, ut gloriae huius 
haeredes, alacres vestigiis eius insistite, ut vestra in Ecclesiam civilemque rem 
promerita, cum Apostolica Sede coniuncti augeatis.?7 


Pius XI, 1928, 1930, 1933, 1934. The volumes of St. Lawrence’s 
works were sent to the pope as they were published. In acknowledg- 
ing the reception of the first volume, Cardinal Peter Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State, wrote: 


Id placuit admodum Beatissimo Patri qui non dubitat quin multi ex 
huiusmodi librorum pervulgatione opportuna hauriant christianae perfectionis 
praecepta et uberes percipiant pietatis fructus.”8 


In 1930, the present Holy Father, as Papal Secretary of State, 
expressed this hope of Pope Pius XI: 


Futurum enim confidit Augustus Pontifex ut hae scriptiones a vobis 
pervulgatae vel in posterum pervulgandae, ad christianae perfectionis in- 
stituta fortiter suaviterque lectorum animos excitando, uberes afferant salu- 
taresque fructus.?9 


In two allocutions to the Capuchin General Curia and the alumni 
of the Capuchin International College of St. Lawrence of Brindisi 
in Rome, Pope Pius XI praised the Saint in these words: 


A saint whose glory is great enough to shed lustre not only on an in- 
stitution, but on an entire nation.39 
He was a great light of learning and holiness.>! 


II. TESTIMONY OF THE LITURGY 


The feast of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, O. F. M. Cap., Confessor, 
is observed on July 23; and the introit of the Mass on this day is 
as follows: 


27. “Litterae Apostolicae Min. Generali directae, tertio elapso saeculo ab obitu S. 
Laurentii a Brundusio,” Analecta O.F.M.Cap., XXXV (Romae, 1919), pp. 65-66. 
H. a F., op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

28. S. Laurentii a Brun., op. cit., II, Pars I, p. 3. H. a F., op. cit., p. 219, 

29. S. Laurentii a Brun., op. cit., II, Pars Il, p. v. Other letters of this kind by 
Cardinal Pacelli are in III, p. v (1933); IV, p. vi (1935); V, p. ii (1938). 

30. Osservatore Romano (Citta del Vaticano, Feb. 18, 1933). 

31. Ibid. (Mar. 1, 1934). 
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In sermonibus Domini opera ejus, sol illuminans per omnia respexit, et 
gloria Domini plenum est opus ejus.3? 


The oration for the feast of St. Lawrence is the following: 


Deus qui ad ardua quaeque pro nominis tui gloria, et animarum salute, 
beato Laurentio Confessori tuo spiritum consilii et fortitudinis contulisti; da 
nobis in eodem spiritu et agenda cognoscere, et cognita ejus imtercessione 
perficere.33 


The old martyrological eulogy read: 


Beati Laurentii a Brundusio Confessoris Ordinis Capuccinorum, qui post 
immensos pro Catholica Religione, et animarum salute exantlatos labores, 
virtutibus et prodigiis clarus Lisbonae XI Kal. Augusti beato fine quievit, 
cujus memoria religiosissime colitur.34 


This eulogy, approved May 23, 1783, at the beatification of 
Lawrence, was used till his canonization in 1881. Since then the 
following is read: 


Ulyssipone in Lusitania, sancti Laurentii a Brundusio, Sacerdotis et Con- 
fessoris; qui Ordinis Minorum sancti Francisci Capuccinorum Minister exstitit 
Generalis, atque, divini verbi praedicatione et arduis pro Dei gloria gestis 
praeclarus, a Leone Decimo tertio, Summo Pontifice, Sanctorum fastis ad- 
scriptus est.3> 


In the lessons of the second nocturn, since his canonization, 
accidental changes have been made. They are now more elegant in 
their Latinity, and certain expressions praising Lawrence in the 
Bull of Canonization have been inserted. The lessons both of 1783 
and of 1882 stress his prodigious learning, preaching, and general 
apostolate; e. g.: 


Votis nuncupatis, philosophiam ac theologiam apprime didicit: et quod 
aliis muniis tempus superesset, Graecae, Hebraicae, Chaldaicae, Germanicae, 
Gallicae, Hispanicae linguis studendo impendebat, easque plane didicit: in 
Hebraica vero tantum valuit, ut Hebraei qui illum concionantem audiebant, 
hominem suae nationis audire faterentur. Sacerdos consecratus, se totum pro- 
curandae animarum saluti devovit. Non laboribus, non vigiliis, non ipsi vitae, 
qua non semel periclitatus est, pepercit, ut omnes Christo lucrifaceret. In 
aulas principum et in conventus tum Hebraeorum tum haereticorum pene- 
travit; atque totam fere Europam, viam salutis aeternae populis common- 
strans; peragravit. Innumerabiles peccatores perditissimasque mulieres ad 


32. Eccl. 42, 15, 16. Missale Romanum ad usum Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum 
(Romae, 1934), die 23 Julii. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Bullarium O.F. M. Cap. (Oeniponte, 1884), IX, 173. 

35. Martyrologium Romanum (Romae, 1930), die 22 Julii, p. 172. 
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poenitentiam convertit; haereticos ad falsa dogmata ejuranda, vi veritatis 
adegit, Hebraeos confutavit. Tanti viri sanctitatem cum sapientia conjunctam, 
Deus ipse confirmavit sequentibus signis; inter quae celeberrima memoratur 
victoria de Turcis, Laurentio praceunte et felicem belli exitum praeter omnem 
christianorum ducum spem praenuntiante, in Hungaria a nostris reportata. 
Virtutibus omnibus in gradu heroico eminuit; consilii item ac prudentiae 
donis. ...Tenerrimoque amore Deiparam prosequebatur, cui quaecumque a 
Christo accepisset, referebat accepta....Prophetiae dono enituit et cordium 
intima penetravit. Propter eximiam sanctitatem, Apostolicae Sedi et omnibus 
fere Europae principibus acceptissimus fuit.3¢ 


The Saint’s apostolate, learning, and holiness are echoed in the 
Mass for his feast. As the introit and collect given above speak of 
his apostolate in general, the epistle (2 Cor. 5, 14-21) indicates his 
charity, zeal, and preaching: 


Pro Christo ergo legatione fungimur, tamquam Deo exhortante per nos. 
Obsecramus pro Christo, reconciliamini Deo.37 


The gradual, tract, and alleluiatic verses picture Lawrence in 
battle: 


Invocavit Altissimum potentem in oppugnando inimicos undique: et 
audivit illum magnus et sanctus Deus, Alleluia.58 


The Gospel (Luke 9:1-6) treats of apostolic preaching. This is 
used in the third nocturn also, where St. Bonaventure’s homily on 


this text is read: 


Fuerunt ad praedicandum missi... illi autem profecti, praedicaverunt 
ubique, Domino cooperante et sermonem confirmante sequentibus signis. 
Unde signum missionis spiritualis ad praedicandum est sanatio audientium 
a morbis vitiorum.39 


Lawrence’s eloquence and learning are glorified in the offertory 
and communion verses: 


Posuit os meum quasi gladium acutum: in umbra manus suae protexit 


me, et posuit me sicut sagittam electam.*° ie 
In conspectu potentium admirabilis ero, et facies principum mirabuntur 


me.41 


36. Breviarium Romano-Seraphicum ad usum Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum 
(Romae, 1936), die 23 Julii. Father Jerome a Fellette, however, quotes from the 
old version of. these lessons. Why he does so is not clear. H. a F., of. cit., pp. 64-65. 

37. 2 Cor. 5, 20, 21. ; 

38. Eccl. 46, 6. Other verses, Ex. 15, 2, 3; Judith, 16, 2-4. 

39. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, VIL (Quaracchi, 1895), Comment. in Lucae 
Evan., Cap. IX, p. 217. 

40. Is. 49, 2. 

41. Sap. 8, 11. 
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The secret and postcommunion testify to the Saint’s great love 
for the Holy Eucharist and his devotion in celebrating Holy Mass.” 


III. TESTIMONIES OF CARDINALS AND BISHOPS 


Father Jerome of Fellette quotes praises of St. Lawrence’s scholar- 
ship from eighteen cardinals (many of whom were bishops) and 
twenty archbishops or bishops. Here are listed merely the names 
of these prelates and some of the main testimonies they have given. 


Cardinals Card. J. Bapt. Nasalli Rocca di 
i A . Bol 192 
Card. Spinelli, Bish. Aversa, 1601 Comeliano, Archb ogna, 1929 


Card. Ant. Cajetan, Archb. Capua, aL ee Pacelli, Secr. of Pius 


1608 is 
Card. Dietrichstein, Archb. Prague, C#fd. Alexins Hi. Mf. Lépicier, Pref. 
1609 Cong. Rel., 1933 


Card Borghese, Secr. of Paul V, 1609 ard. Quidam Ignotus, 1734 


Card. Fred. Barromeo, Archb. Milan, 


1626 

Card. Aloy. Bili, 1877 

Card. Cam. de Petro, Bish. Ostia, 
1881 


Bishops 


Bishop of Sarzana, 1609 
Bish. Gul. Ruffini, Savona, 1625 


Bishop of Albintimiglia, 1625 
Patri. Marc. Gradenigo, Venice, 1729 
Bish. Febri. Pignatelli, Lupi, 1729 
Bish. Euseb. Magner, Amerino, 1882 
Bish. Pla. M. Schiaffino, Nyssa, 1882 
Bish. Ang. Bersani, Pompei, 1882 


Card. Monaco La Valletta, Vic. Leo 
XIII, 1881 

Card. José Cala. Vives y Tutd, 1882 

Card. Cajetan Alimonda, 1882 

Card. Joseph Hergenréther, 1910 

Card. Peter Gasparri, Secr. of Pius 


XI, 1928 Archb. Jos. Ant. Ferd. Bussolari, 
Card. Peter La Fontaine, Patr. Venice, Modena, 1928-31 
1928 Archb. Bish. And. Hya. Longhin, 


Card. Charles Salotti, 1928 Treviso, 1928-31 


42. ‘Nothing could keep him from saying Mass daily.’’ Brennan, of. cit., p. 200. 
Once the Saint walked forty miles from noon till noon to say Mass. “In the early 
years of his priesthood, Lawrence said Mass within the usual time, half an hour,... 
but as he advanced in age he extended the time to two, four, eight, sometimes to ten 
and even twelve hours....If important business had to be transacted...and when 
he celebrated for the people, he finished in the ordinary time...as he proceeded he 
simply lost himself in heavenly contemplation. His ecstasy began at the offertory, 
and deepened as he entered the canon.”’ Lawrence had the gift of tears at Mass and 
used as many as seven handkerchiefs to dry his tears. These cloths in some cases 
were preserved and later were instrumental in working miracles. In Munich the 
Divine Child appeared to him at Mass. During his thanksgiving after Mass his face 
shone with heavenly light and he seemed to be all on fire. Ibid., pp. 200-203. Lorenzo 
D’Aosta, op. cit., pp. 148-153. Athanasius Eisler, O. F.M.Cap., Apostel, Feldherr und 
Diplomat (Fidelis-Druckerei, Linz, 1926), pp. 144-146. 

43. H.aF., op. cit., pp. 66-78; pp. 216-229. 

44, This cardinal whose name has not come down to us is referred to by eleven 
biographers of the Saint and his testimony is given in regard to the writings of the 
Saint. Cf. note 55. 
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Bish. Paol. Tribbioli, Foro Cornelio, Bish. Ant. Vassallo, Nunc. Bavaria, 


1928 1929 
Archb. Corn. Seb. Cuccarollo, Otran- Patri. Anast. Rossi, Constant., 1930 
to, 1928 Archb. Th. Valeri, Brindisi, 1931 
Bish. Aloy. Baccini, S. Angelo in Bish. Ferd. Taddei, Jacarezinho, 1935 
Vado and Urbania, 1928 Bish. Alb. Romita, Boiana, 1936 
Archb. Ger. Sanctes Menegazzi, Pom- Bish. Triphon Pederzolli, Parenzo 
peiopolis in Paphlagonia, 1928 and Pola, 19364 


To this list of prelates we add two Capuchin bishops well known 
in our times, namely, Bishop Vigilius della Zuana who became 
Bishop of Carpi in 1941; and Bishop Hilarin Felder, who in 1938, 
was consecrated Titular Bishop of Gerrha. Bishop della Zuana is 
the former Capuchin Father General Vigilius of Valstagna, under 
whose able direction the works of St. Lawrence finally began to 
be published. Bishop Felder is the famous Capuchin apologete, 
whose advice and help were a valuable aid to the editors of St. 
Lawrence's works. 


Cardinal Spinelli, Bishop of Aversa, 1609: 
Father Lawrence is an excellent person of rare goodness and doctrine.‘ 


Bishop William Ruffini of Savona, 1625: 

Father Lawrence was esteemed by all as a saint on account of his holy 
life and his great learning, whereby in his sermons he converted many 
immersed in the errors of heresy.47 


Bishop Fabricius Pignatelli of Lupi, 1729: 
Father Lawrence diffused the good odor of Christ... by the fervor of 
his zeal and by the power of his doctrine.*® 


Cardinal Monaco La Valletta, Secretary of Leo XIII, 1881: 

An apostolic man, powerful in word and in work, who by his holiness 
of life and by his learned preaching was able, as delegate of the popes, to 
win the good graces of Christian princes and to combat the heresies of the 
sixteenth century, which threatened to invade the Christian nations like 
a torrent.49 


Cardinal José Calasanctius Vives y Tutd, O. F. M. Cap., 1882: 
Hammer of heretics, apostle of nations, his name will be great amongst 
the great.5° 


45. H. a F. op. cit., pp. 66-78; pp. 216-229. 

46. Ibid., p. 66. Unless stated otherwise, all these testimonies of Cardinals and 
bishops are from the Italian originals. 

47. Ibid., p. 70. 

48. Ibid., p. 72. 

49. Ibid., p. 76. 

50. Ibid. From the Spanish original Vida de S. Lorenzo de Brindis (Barcelona, 
1882), p. 1. 
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Cardinal Cajetan Alimonda, 1882: 

He is rich in doctrine and in the highest knowledge. He knows the 
Bible by chapter and verse so well that if it would ever be lost, he would 
rewrite it from memory. He knows the Holy Fathers profoundly and one 
could say he has the theologians and canonists at his fingertips. They call 
him a new St. Thomas Aquinas. He sheds light on the divine mysteries; he 
proves the dogmas and laws of the Church. .. . There is certainly no one like 
him to shame and refute the infidels and the Protestants. ... He is a polyglot 
or better still he is an incarnation of the old Apostles, who speaking to all 
the human races were understood by all. He is a living Pentecost.>1 


Bishop Eusebius Magner of Amerino, 1882: 

He was sought after by all in the sacred ministry of preaching, for all 
knew his unction, his dignity, and the force of his apostolic words. In his 
sermons to the heretics, Lawrence, vigilant as a soldier, devout as a hermit, 
with prayers, sighs, eloquence, and doctrine, conquered them and obliged 
them to silence. Princes and prelates wrote to the popes and rejoiced over the 
immense services Lawrence had rendered to the Catholic cause; he confounded 
Protestant preachers, he converted heretics and confirmed Catholics in de- 
fending the faith.>? 


Bishop Angelus Bersani of Pompei, 1882: 

Bible in hand he draws out such brilliant proofs for the advent of Christ 
and the divinity of His faith, that the Jews, humiliated and confused, if 
they do not convert, they cease at least to outrage Christianity. . .. Bohemia 
was saved from Protestantism by his tireless and illuminated work.%3 


Cardinal Joseph Hergenréther, 1910: 
{Lawrence was} one of the new forces raised by God in opposition to 
the Protestant pseudo-reformation.>4 


A certain cardinal, Consultor of the S. Cong. of Rites (1734), who ex- 
amined the works of Lawrence said: 
Lawrence really ought to be ranked amongst the Doctors of the Church.>? 


Archbishop Joseph Anthony Ferdinand Bussolari, O. F. M. Cap., of Modena 
(General of the Capuchin order as Father Joseph Anthony of San Giovanni 
in Persiceto, 1920-1926), 1928 and 1931: 

In the Mariale, I see with ever growing wonderment and affection, how 
great was the tender love of St. Lawrence of Brindisi for the Mother of God 
and I appreciate his treasures of erudition and the graceful comparisons he 
uses to exalt the privileges of Mary. In reading this volume the thought has 
often occurred to me — Ah! if devout souls and sacred orators would only 
have recourse to works such as this (instead of going to secondary sources) 
in which the saints give us their thoughts and reveal their sentiments in such 


51. Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

52. Ibid., p. 77. Most of these testimonies are from private letters kept in the 
Capuchin Archives of Rome and Venice. Others are from panegyrics and lives of 
the Saint. 

53. Ibid., p. 78. 

54. Ibid., pp 78-79. 

55. Ibid., p. 217. Eleven biographers are quoted for this text. 
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a way that the words inflame our hearts. Ah! Indeed if such were the case 
how much good would it not bring to souls and the whole Church! 

{In the Hypotyposis Lutheranae Doctrinae} one can feel the force of the 
Saint’s zeal and doctrine against Luther. One cannot but admire the apologetic 
importance of this work and at the same time deplore the fact that so great 
a treasure has remained hidden until our times.°¢ 


Archbishop Andrew Hyacinth Longhin, O. F. M. Cap., Bishop of Treviso, 
1928 and 1931: 

The figure of the Saint steps forth from these works like a giant. Till 
now we did not appreciate his great intellectual talents. 

Our confrére St. Lawrence of Brindisi was known but partly till now. ... 
We did not know his value as a writer, an orator, and a controversialist. 
His works, filled with an enchanting biblical and patristic lore, were a hidden 
treasure. Today the treasure comes forth and is our common patrimony, 
showing forth in their true light the genius, the profound and wonderful 
wisdom of our illustrious confrére. 

Even they who know the history of Luther profoundly will read this 
work against Luther with great profit. Here the Gint again shows himself 
a profound theologian, and an unconquerable apologete. He leaves the heretic 
no escape, he beats him with vigor, and knowing the heretical writings very 
well, Lawrence uses them to confound the enemy. It is a stupendous work !57 


Bishop Paolino Tribbioli, O. F. M. Cap., of Foro Cornelio, 1928: 
e edition is superb and the doctrine of the Saint is excellent. If you 
continue in this way you will be dealing with a Doctor of the Church.°8 


Archbishop Cornelius Sebastian Cuccarollo, O. F. M. Cap., of Otranto, 1928: 

I hail the first volume of the Opera Omnia of St. Lawrence with joy. He 
sings the glories of Mary with the heart of St. Bernard and St. Alphonse, even 
though with a different voice. Reading this work will give us a more intimate 
knowledge of the dignity and privileges of Mary, a knowledge that will 
lead to greater love. This knowledge will be useful to all scholars, especially 
sacred orators. In this work they will find an abundance of noble thoughts, 
which after personal study and meditation they can give in their own way 
to suit modern audiences. These thoughts are well grounded in patristics and 
the Sacred Scripture, in which St. Lawrence, living in an age when the con- 
troversy with Protestants was so great, was so well versed that one could 
apply to him the words said of another priest: “‘Lectione assidua et medita- 
tione diuturna pectus suum bibliothecam fecerat Christi” (S. Hier; Epist. 3 ad 
Heliodorum) ...In reading the Mariale we see Lawrence emerge as a ‘“‘scriba 
doctus in regno coelorum’” worthy of shining in the seraphic firmament 
“quasi stella in perpetuas aeternitates.””>9 


Cardinal Peter La Fontaine, Patriarch of Venice, 1928 and 1935: 
I congratulate the sainted author for his study and piety in regard to 
the Mother of God; then for his excellent theological science, in which he 


56. Ibid., p. 220. 
Sieelaid.,.ps 221. 
58. Ibid., p. 222. 
59. Ibid., pp. 222-223. 
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embraces everything that can be preached about the Mother of God; finally 
for his rich and elegant Latin style.©° 

From this work on Lutheranism we see clearly who Luther and Laiser 
were and what was their doctrine.®! 


Bishop Aloysius Baccini, O. F. M. Cap., of San Angelo in Vado and Urbania, 
1928: 

Traditum a Pee acceperam in prima iuventa, Ordinem nostrum the- 
saurum sacrae doctrinae possidere absconditum in codicibus S$. Laurentii a 
Brundusio. ... Thesaurus portendebatur certe ex auctoris ingenio summo, 
studio constanti, praeclare gestis in ministerio verbi, et praecipue ex charisma- 
tibus Spiritus Sancti, quae, more x ator indubie participaverat. ... 
Nunc... jam ex typis edito primo volumine, in quo de privilegiis et laudibus 
B. M. Virginis absolutissimus sermo est, vetus nostrorum opinio confirmatur, 
Laurentium Capulatorum familiae divinitus datum esse, ut primaevae S. Fran- 
cisci soboli S$. Bonaventuram. Ad instar huius seraphici Doctoris, lucet et ardet 
Laurentius noster, cuius devotissimam pietatem, immensam eruditionem bibli- 
cam, concinnas acutasque sententias, venustam dicendi rationem admiramur, 
coniunctas cum vi magna argumentandi. 

Non dubito, quin studiosi et sacerdotes quam maxime Opera S. Laurentii, 
quae affabre eduntur, versaturi sint manu diurna atque nocturna: nam in iis 
studiosi doctrinam, concionatores materiam sermonum, meditantes pabulum 
animae invenient abundanter.®2 


Archbishop Gerard Sanctes Menegazzi, O. F. M. Cap., Titular of Pompeiopolis 
in Paphlagonia, 1928: 

The Mariale is a precious source from which preachers can obtain pro- 
found doctrine and ree devotion to the Blessed Mother of God.% 


Cardinal Charles Salotti, 1928: 

I have received the Mariale of St. Lawrence and I am surprised at the 
amount of material from the pen of this man, who occupies a very important 
place in the history of Italy, the Church, and civilization.°4 


Bishop Anthony Vassallo, Apostolic Nuncio to Bavaria, 1929: 

The Mariale of St. Lawrence... is magnificent in regard to its noble 
matter treated by a genius and a saint.... This should be an honor to the 
Venetian Capuchins, a help to the clergy and the faithful, but above all a 
glory to the great Mother of God. 


Cardinal John Baptist Nasalli Rocca di Corneliano, Archbishop of Bologna, 
1929: 

The works of St. Lawrence will be an ornament to my library and to that 
of the archdiocese. I must often speak and write about the Mother of God 
and I shall in future use this precious work of the great Saint.6 


60. Ibid., p. 223. 

61. Ibid., p. 224. 

62. Ibid., pp. 224-225. 
63. Ibid., p. 225. 

64. Ibid. 

65. Ibid., p. 226. 

66. Ibid. 
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ae 3 ee 3 Anastasius Rossi, Patriarch of Constantinople, 1930: 

you for your precious gift [of the works of St. Lawrence} and 
pita my congratulations on their superb edition...superb, I say, both 
for the material and for the form of the volumes.” 


Archbishop Thomas Valeri, of Brindisi, 1933: 

I hope that the publication of the works of the great Capuchin, conducted 
so expertly, will serve to pave the way to the title of Doctor, which would 
fit him so well.68 


Cardinal Alexius Henry Maria Lépicier, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Religious, 1933: 

I have received the splendid volume of the Mariale of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi, and I hasten to express my sincere gratitude together with my deep 
admiration for the exquisite doctrine in this remarkable work. 


Bishop Ferdinand Taddei, of Jacarezinho, 1935: 
I have read the first four volumes of the works of St. Lawrence. ... We 
shall have a new Doctor of the Church in St. Lawrence of Brindisi.7° 


Bishop Albert Romita, of Boiana, 1936: 

If my question is not indiscreet, I would like to know if the process has 
already been begun to declare the great Capuchin a Doctor of the Church. 
This would please me indeed, and I assure you that I would do whatever 
little I am able to cooperate with you.7! 


Bishop Triphon Pederzolli, of Parenzo and Pola, 1936: 

Like a glorious crown there have come forth, recently, the latent works 
of St. Lawrence of Brindisi. Published in an accurate edition, adorned with 
learned notes, demonstrating a vast erudition, they arouse the admiration 
of all. There is thus brought to light a hidden treasure of profound doctrine, 
which unites such jewels of theology, biblical exegesis, oratory, and apologetics 
to a classic style of elegant Latin. The heavy volumes already published are a 
guarantee of a monument more lasting than bronze, which the learned and 
industrious Fathers of the Venetian eee provinces are raising to our 
commonweal, to the promotion of sacred studies, their inspiration and leader 
being such a glorious saint, formidable hammer of the Lutheran heresy.7? 


IV. TESTIMONIES OF OTHERS IN AUTHORITY 


Religious Superiors, secular princes, ambassadors, and other 
officials have witnessed to the scholarship of St. Lawrence of Brin- 
disi. The following examples will suffice: 


67. Ibid., pp. 226-227. 
68. Ibid., p. 227. 

. [bid. 
70. Ibid., p. 228. 

. bid. 


2. Ibid., pp. 228-229. Testimonies from the letters of Cardinals Peter Gasparri 
and ues Pacelli are given above; cf. notes 28 and 29. 
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Joseph Luna, Official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 1756: 

Ven. Laurentius a Brindisi qui... et de aliena salute sollicitus . . . eamdem 
viam... tuto decurrere docuit; nec omisit hebraeis et haereticis veram Fidem 
ostendere, assidua Sacrae Scripturae explanatione, et verbi Dei praedicatione.73 


Hilary Aliprandi, Official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 1876: 
{Laurentius} ingenii celeritate et exquisita doctrina praeclarus, multiplici 
linguarum cognitione et dicendi copia perinsignis. . . . 74 


Venantius of Lisle-en-Rigault, Minister General, O. F. M. Cap., 1919: 
Quid enim in eo [Laurentio] magis mirandum, an. . . scriptoris abundan- 
tia, an scientiae profunditas, an ardentissimus animarum zelus. . . . 75 


Balthassar de Zufiiga, Spanish Ambassador to Emperor Rudolph, 1607: 
Father Lawrence of Brindisi... a man of great learning.’ 


Phillip III, King of Spain, 1609: 
The entire court held him {Lawrence} in great esteem... and sought to 
hear him preach.,7? 


Charles Albert, Duke of Bavaria, 1733: 

Piissimus vir [ Laurentius}...cum haeresis sursum deorsum omnia vertere 
conaretur, sese heroica magnanimitate, velut murum pro Domo Dei opposuerit, 
Germania tota, et prae primis Hungaria testes sunt. ... Maximilianus, primus 
Bavariae Elector... dictum P. Laurentium... pro Dei Ecclesia, pro retinenda 
Sanctae Romanae Sedis Auctoritate, pro asserenda Orthodoxae Fidei puritate 
vocaverit in auxilium.78 


James III, King of England (Stuart Pretender) , 1734: 


Inter tot rerum discrimina, totque inter errorum nubila nulli inferior sin- 
gulariter, et heroice effulsit [Laurentius} ...Conpertum enim habemus, quod 
totus Vitae illius cursus unus equidem fuit cum vigili hoste Polycarpo Laisero, 
coeterisque Sectariis conflictus; et quoties cum subdolis, et implacabilibus 
Haereticorum, Hebraeorumque Magistris aut per Conciones aut per Dogmati- 
cas disputationes signa contulit, toties Polycarpum ipsum, caeterosque Catho- 
licae veritatis doctrinae, et Ecclesiae infensissimos hostes profligavit.79 


73. Ibid., p. 73. From the Acts of Beatification. 

74. Ibid., p. 74. From the Acts of Beatification. 

75. Ibid., p. 79. Analecta O. F. M. Cap., XXXV (1919), p. 67. On p. 79, Father 
Jerome of Fellette also quotes from a letter of Father Pacificus of Sejano, Min. Gen. 
O. F.M. Cap. (1910), to Pope Pius X, in which the Saint is praised for his learn- 
ing; and it adds that some seven hundred bishops and other illustrious persons had 
united with His Apostolic Majesty of Austria begging that the Office and Mass of 
St. Lawrence be extended to the universal Church. Collectio Act. S.S.D.N. Pii Papae 
X Minoriticae Familiae respicientium (Romae, 1910), pp. 6-7, appendix. - 

76. H. a F., op. cit., p. 62. From the Spanish original. Other rulers quoted are 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 1624; King Phillip V and Queen Isabella of Spain, 
1722; Queen Maria Clementina Sobieski Stuart, 1734 (with James III); Jerome 
Dentice, Imperial Counsellor, 1601. Many of the lesser nobility of various lands 
also petitioned for the beatification and canonization of Lawrence. 

77. Ibid., p. 83. From the Spanish original. 

78. Ibid., pp. 84-85. 

79. Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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Maurice Scholer, Carthusian Prior, 1928: 


May the excellent works of St. Lawrence, critically edited with such care, 
find many admirers; and may St. Lawrence, that glorious light of the Cap- 
uchin order, be taken from obscurity and placed on a prominent candlestick.8° 


John Baptist Frey, S.S., Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, 
1935: 


I must say that I had never suspected that St. Lawrence had written such 
developed works on Sacred Scripture. It is a joy to turn over these pages, 
where a knowledge so profound allies itself with the piety of a saint.8! 


V. TESTIMONIES OF OTHER LEARNED MEN 


Scholars of every rank, even rabbis, have testified to the learning 
of St. Lawrence of Brindisi. These testimonies range from general 
remarks to very detailed praise, especially since the works of the 
Saint have been published. Father Jerome of Fellette cites ninety-two 
testimonies of writers in various ages and countries who praise the 
scholarship of St. Lawrence. Some of these praises are in books, 
whilst others are scattered in some forty-two periodicals of modern 
Europe (e. g., Angelicum, Archivum Franc. Hist., Civilta Cattolica, 
Collectanea Francescana, Divus Thomas, Ephemerides Theo. Lovan., 
Gregorianum, Italia Francescana, Orient, Revue Bénédictine, Verbum 
Domini, Zeitschrift fir Kat. Theologie, etc.). 


Some of these testimonies we hope to use in later articles regard- 
ing special works of St. Lawrence. Here we present merely five 
typical examples. 


Alphonso Fernandez, O. P., 1611: 


Father Lawrence of Brindisi had great success against the heretics with his 
sermons, full of fervent spirit.8? 


Matthew Rader, S. J., 1628: 

Magnus et illustris vir {Laurentius] sacris in litteris tantos progressus fecit 
ut reconditos scripturae divinae sensus ingenii acumine penetrarit, aperuerit, 
et explanarit.83 


Charles Butler (whose testimony is of special value inasmuch as he declares 
that St. Lawrence used a method of teaching which became general through 
Father Petau), 1826: 


80. Ibid., p. 229. From the German original. 

81. Ibid., pp. 232-233. From the French original. 

82. Ibid., p. 140. Historia Eclesiastica de Nuestros Tiempos (Toledo, 1611), p. 
375. From the Spanish original. 

83. Ibid., p. 141. Bavaria Pia (Monachii, 1628). 
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{Lawrence} was a man of extraordinary genius... of rare merit in the 
apostolate... of an exceptional wisdom and eloquence ...a master of theol- 
ogy who followed a vast method in teaching, which later was used by Father 
Petau in his book on Theological Dogmas...and became general. Lawrence 
was wise, prudent, and active for the Faith, so that he merited the confidence 
of rulers and the admiration and applause of nations.84 


Joseph Miiller, S. J., 1929 (after the publication of the Mariale) : 


The sermons are entirely theological; they offer a complete Mariology, 
though not in systematic form and order. In general, they apes more to 
the mind than to the heart. ... Nevertheless deep feeling and love for the 
Mother of God breaks forth at times in intimate and touching exclamations 
and greetings. The sermons are all rich in material. They are born of an 
unusually ideal concept. The Sacred Scriptures find the most abundant use. 
Obviously the sainted author had a wide and deeply penetrating knowledge 
of the Sacred Scriptures; ... he lived so to say in them. It is indeed of special 
interest, that through the publication of the Mariale, St. Lawrence of Brin- 
disi becomes a new, important witness, both for the faith of his time in the 
Immaculate Conception, then not yet defined, and for doctrines not yet de- 
fined, namely, Mary’s corporal Assumption into Heaven and her Office as 
Mediatrix in Redemption and in the application of its fruits — the distribu- 
tion of graces. The Saint frequently speaks of Mary’s Mediation in regard to 
all graces, as of an undoubted and known truth.... For him, as for other 
saints and ecclesiastical writers, who treat of Mediation in regard to all graces, 
Mary is not only advocata nostra, sapientissima et omnipotens, mediatrix 
optima inter Christum et homines, and mater nostra amantissima; but for him 
she is also the expressed collum mysticum in corpore Ecclesiae, aquaeductus 
gratiarum, thesauraria omnium bonorum Dei.®° 


Rabbi Isaac Zolli, Professor in the University of Padua, 1936 (after the 
publication of the Explanatio in Genesim) : 

St. Lawrence was not only a learned apologete, but also a man full of 
sentiment, as can be seen from some pages of his Explanatio...the learned 
treatise on Genesis. .. . 

The edition of the Explanatio, which covers the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, is prepared in a manner beyond all praise. Profound and rich doc- 
trine, great acumen, and a vivid sense of piety, render this treatise (written 
in elegant Latin and adorned with varied information) truly attractive and 
useful. St. Lawrence is most praiseworthy as an exegete of the Old Testament. 
First he gives the literal Latin translation of the massoretic text; then the 
literal translation of the Greek translation. At times even, whenever it occurs, 
he gives some fragment of the original Greek text. Moreover he gives the 
exact, literal translation of the Ongelos Targum, which he calls “interpres 
chaldaicus,” and the translation of the Aramaic paraphrase, called the Jeru- 
salem Targum. He gives a résumé of, or at times translates into Latin, the 
explanations given by a whole series of medieval Hebrew exegetes (Rashi 


84. Ibid., p. 146. Vite dei Santi (Venezia, 1826), B. Lorenzo da Brindisi. 
85. I[bid., pp. 247-248. Review of the Mariale in Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theo- 
logie, vol. 53 (1929), p. 439. From the German original. 
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whom he calls Rabbi Salomon; Ibn Ezra — Rabbi Abraham Aben Ezra — 
Nachmanide; Abrabanel; etc.). In general the references to these comments 
are correct. 

In this exposition, he follows the interpretation given by the Fathers of 
the Church and the Catholic writers in general . . . the richness and exactitude 
of the footnotes regard not only the references to the religious literature, but 
also to the various works belonging to the most diverse branches of knowl- 
edge, which the Saint explains and discusses in the course of his exegetical 
work. One can say that the principal arguments treated by St. Lawrence, 
thanks to the bibliographical apparatus supplied by the Capuchin editors, 
will become the basis for any and every research in this material. 


Testimonies of the Capuchin order, its superiors, preachers, and 
writers we hope to discuss later as forming a precious testimonial 
added to the constant tradition testifying to the scholarship of this 
great man. From what is here given we see that the testimonies of 
all ranks and ages since the sixteenth century agree in declaring 
St. Lawrence a learned friar. As his works are being published, 
additional testimonials are set down in writing. Should anyone find 
a new testimony, especially in English, he is kindly asked to send 
it to the author of this article, with exact references. 

The writer expects to write a special article on the testimony of 
Laurentian Iconography, describing any picture or statue represent- 
ing the Saint with pen, or book, or both. Notice of any picture or 
statue of that type will be welcome and gratefully accepted. 

In fact, we would like to invite others to study the works of 
St. Lawrence and to write about them so that gradually he may 
become better known and the Church in modern times may derive 
benefit from his learned works. 
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ABNORMALITY IN CURRENT FICTION 


ONTEMPORARY fiction stands knee-deep in abnormalities. 
Through page after page of today’s novel walks nearly every 
type of mental anomaly, from the borderline neurotic to the ma- 
tured psychotic. Realism, buttressed by the unholy trio of pessimism, 
naturalism, and futilism, plumbs the darkest recesses of diseased 
minds. And often enough the apparent or surface abnormality, when 
subjected to ruthless scrutiny, reveals a host of minor perversions. 
By and large, however, fiction entwines itself around the normal 
human being. Yet the strain of abnormality — the actual motif in 
some works —bulks large enough to merit serious investigation. 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men,' for example, tells the tale of 
Lennie, a hulking, feeble-minded brute, whose only joy in life is 
looking forward to the day when he can sit in his own home and 
pet the soft fur of rabbits and puppies. Wine for the Vintager? 
is a futile study of a man whose fountains of creation have run 
dry, and an unbridled nymphomaniac. The hero of Native Son’ 
is Bigger Thomas, a frustrated negro. Countless repressions had 
turned him into a savage moron, scheming, brooding, waiting his 
chance to lash out and kill the society that had crushed him. Kings 
Row* is the story of a small city, any city. The book can best be 
described as an asylum between covers. The pivotal character is 
Parris Mitchell, medical student who later joins a local insane 
asylum. This bit of unintentional symbolism — one asylum within 
another — is one of the author’s finest achievements. The latest 
in Faulkner’s series of idyllic pastorals, The Hamlet, is a homely 
yarn “...of insanity, avarice, cruelty, rape, and murder, centering 
around the meanest passel of white folks this side of a nineteenth- 
century Russian novel.” 

One of the basic reasons for this flood of abnormality must be 
charged to Sigmund Freud and his theory of psychoanalysis. Re- 
duced to basic terms, Freudianism is the study of repression, For 
' instance, suppose a friend had struck you a foul blow. In your 


. John Steinbeck, Of Mice and Men (Triangle Books, New York, 1938). 
. Elizabeth Perdix, Wine for the Vintager (Loker Raley, 1939). 
. Richard Wright, Native Son (Harper, 1940). 
. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row (Simon and Schuster, 1940). 
. Newsweek, Apr. 1, 1940, p. 32. 
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blinding anger, the thought of murder rushed to your mind. But 
you quickly repressed the thought. According to Freud, that thought 
passed from the conscious self down into the vast and powerful 
unconscious, the source of the great concealed forces that constitute 
the real driving power behind human actions.® In a word, the un- 
conscious is a giant storehouse for every sort of illicit desire. As 
soon as a sufficient number of repressions have been thus pre- 
maturely entombed, their accumulated energy explodes, and the 
repression-ridden subject nurses a fullblown psychosis. 

Like eagles encircling carrion, the novelist encircled the uncon- 
scious, finding in it a fertile field of research. Since whatever came 
into the mind, of a vicious —or, as some would have it, uncon- 
ventional — nature, was relegated to the unconscious, the denizens 
of that region were a crude and ill-shaped aggregation. Unabashed, 
the novelist waded in. The grotesque and forbidding atmosphere 
of the place dimmed him not a whit. Burrowing here and there, 
he came across characters and deeds found only in his grisliest 
nightmares. But now, when he saw them as it were in actual exist- 
ence, his fears and inhibitions vanished. His own weird dreams had 
been satisfactorily corroborated. Without fear of being regarded as 
morbid, he could spin his tale of abnormality. Thus, fiction turned 
a quick about-face: instead of picturing sane man in a mad world, 
the novelist pictured mad man in a sane world.’ 

The peculiar insidiousness of such an environment lies in the 
artist's technique. No psychopathic terminology is employed. 
The abnormal character or characters, like the normal, fight 
the current of daily life. Their reaction to that current, how- 
ever, spells the difference in mentality. The normal person will 
evince a stock reaction; the abnormal person, reacting with some 
wild and usually law-breaking move, is presented as a model of 
perfectly normal conduct. We can readily admit that the dividing 
line between the normal and the abnormal is far from being dis- 
tinct and clear-cut; but the novelist does not restrict himself to 
these borderline cases. He often goes over lock, stock, and barrel 
to the padded-cell department. The reader quite naturally identifies 


6. Edna Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies (Century, New York, 1933), p. 387. 
7. G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (Unicorn edn., Sheed and Ward, i 1939), 
p. 13 ef seq. 
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himself with the hero or heroine. And during the course of this 
particular story, the reader is, theoretically, or at least in some 
way, abnormal. The jump from theory to practice is often, alas, 
very short. 

In reflecting the life of our day, the novelist has an abnormal 
master sheet. We ourselves have a mea culpa to contribute to his 
failure: we are living a far from normal existence. The tremendous 
advance of science has made of life a hit-or-miss, read-as-you-run, 
catch-as-catch-can proposition. There are not enough pigeon-holes 
for all our notes. Our mental fare must be concentrated, capsuled, 
and pre-digested. Almost all knowledge is being bouillon-cubed for 
quintessentialized consumption. Even our hapless trousers must fall 
in line by wearing a built-in crease. In consequence of this universal 
streamlining, the novelist, holding a mirror to life, shows us a 
civilization on the run, pinched and neurotic. So far we cannot 
quibble; for his job is to reflect contemporary life. But when he 
holds up the mirror for three or four hundred pages, then 
brusquely yanks it away, we feel as though he has not been fair. 
He has indeed given us a slice of life. He may even have presented 
an event as it actually happened, but still we are unsatisfied: he 
has not explained or interpreted his picture; he has not revealed 
the reason, the why, of his picture. And art, especially the novelist’s 
art, requires interpretation.® 

Where Freud influenced literature by his theory of repression, 
Henri Bergson influenced literature by his theory of suppression — 
suppression of the intellect. The senses, their loves and yearnings, 
now shot into prominence as the piece de resistance of the novelist. 
Once you dethrone reason, ‘pso facto, you dethrone the normal man. 
His shell, the man of whims and caprices, the man of vacillating 
judgment, is then in the saddle. Such a man, according to the in- 
tuitionism of Henri Bergson, should be the normal man. Bergson’s 
system of thought began with a good intention: it tried to build 
up spiritualism, against the materialism and mechanism of the last 
century. But his reaction went too far. He rejected intellectualism, 
because, according to his conception, the intellect deformed or falsi- 
fied reality. “The intellect is characterized by a natural inability to 


8. Brother Azarias, F.S.C., Philosophy of Literature (6th edn., O’Shea, New York, 
1890), p. 14 et seg. 
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comprehend life.’’? Instead of man’s dominating his environment 
by his rationality, he is made to vibrate sympathetically with it 
through the e/an vital, or vital urge. This classic phrase, now em- 
bodied in our dictionaries, has a rather murky meaning. It may be 
described as some force within us which establishes contact with 
the outside, a sort of thermostat which keeps us far enough away 
from non-living matter to recognize our own identity; and yet close 
enough to institute some kind of relation. Practically, elan vital 
seems to be merely a 10-karat phrase for the more proletarian 
“instinct.” 

Bergson’s elan vital, therefore, is a combination of sense and 
intellect. But since the intellect falsifies reality, both sensory and 
intellectual materials must be brought before the tribunal of sense, 
there to be judged by the e/an vital. This insistence upon the judicial 
role of the senses could not help but have dire effects. Arrogating 
to itself the powers of intellect and will, the sensory faculty exercised 
supreme dominion over man. This new faculty reduced man to the 
status of a merely animal mechanism, a sort of ambulating seis- 
mograph, keenly attuned to the vibrations of the world about him, 
and, in turn, vibrating to that same rhythm. The manifold sense 
impressions that floated through the human mind took on a new 
importance. They were like a stream that flowed through our con- 
sciousness. And the stream-of-consciousness theory was born. The 
scum and driftwood that passed through the stream, the amorphous 
flotsam and jetsam of mental life, now made their appearance in 
the pages of the novel. 

The following reason for the prevalence of abnormality in cur- 
rent fiction is set forth with some trepidation; still, with a degree 
of conviction. Briefly, it is this: Only a first-rate author can capti- 
vate the interest in dealing with perfectly normal life and perfectly 
normal reactions; the second-rate author must perforce rely for his 
effect on the perverted, the sadistic, the abnormal. No one would 
claim that this rule is infallibly true. But after all, rules are made 
so that we can recognize the exceptions. And like nearly every 
other, this rule too has its litany of non-conformists. 

If, when reading an ordinary work of fiction, we find that the 
author has in a way woven us into the fabric of his story, he has 


9. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 165. 
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fulfilled his mission: our interest has been captured. Instead of 
sightseers, idly gazing into the lives of others, we have doffed our 
own personality, and have walked into the story in the guise of 
the hero or heroine. Once an author has thus far succeeded, his 
talent is obvious. From then on, the difference among authors is 
one of degree, not of kind. The range and variety of literary 
embellishments turn the tide in favor of one or another. But in a 
work dealing with some abnormality, the writer's job is cut at least 
in half; for this initial interest is already aroused: natural curiosity 
prompts us to nose into an unnatural situation. 

Most of us have eyes constantly peeled for something new. We 
are looking for a thrill. Day-to-day chores, with the cold regularity 
of dripping rain, have deadened our finer sensibilities. Life’s ordi- 
nary things, whose real beauty shines only in the face of their 
absence, appear colorless, insipid. Thus, ever jaded, we are ever 
on the lookout for a stimulant. In this condition, the first smell of 
abnormality stirs us like a violent hypodermic. Hence, the author of 
abnormal fiction is already at work on the very first page; while 
the author of normal fiction must first gather tools with which to 
weave his story. From this point on, the former may dazzle with 
his display of literary pyrotechnics, skyrocketing even to great 
heights. But the fact remains that the foundation, the verbal spade- 
work, was not of his doing; it was done by an inherent weakness of 
human nature. 

If one accepts the above hypothesis, a thorny question arises: 
Since many best-sellers treat of abnormalities, are their authors to 
be branded as second-rate? In other words, from a literary stand- 
point, are some best-sellers inferior in style, relying for a sale on 
their lurid or distorted picture of life? 

Let us admit at the very outset that not all dabblers in perversion 
write with a clumsy pen. Some have a dash and vigor of expression 
which startle by their very vitality. With them we are not concerned; 
rather, with those on the illiterate side, who have indeed a species 
of style, but with the accent on the sty. In the front line stands 
William Faulkner and his sagas of sadism. 

Over a year ago, upon the publication of Faulkner’s latest work, 
The Hamlet, one reviewer euphemistically commented on the au- 
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thor’s complexity or nebulosity.’° But, he continued, if you are a 
Faulkner fan, you will not mind that. To put it bluntly, if you are 
not interested in style or story, merely looking for sadistic revelry, 
look no more; this is your book. 

Mr. Faulkner's morbid imagination has peopled many novels. 
If the psychological law of defense mechanisms can be applied here 
— that a man whose desires have been frustrated in real life com- 
pensates himself by indulging them in his imagination — it is evi- 
dent that Faulkner’s boyhood ambition must have been to rattle 
the keyring of an insane asylum. To look for a sane character in 
one of his stories is akin to the task of Diogenes and his hopeful 
lantern. Oddly enough, he has confessed that an anemic purse 
drove him to writing shockers. His first few novels shattered no 
sales records. He then turned to painting houses and to carpentry, 
but he still needed money.'! Temporarily stalemated, he racked his 
brain for a “cheap” potboiler. “I took a little time out,” he writes,’ 
“and speculated what a person in Mississippi would believe to be 
current trends, chose what I thought was the right answer and in- 
vented the most horrific tale I could imagine. ...” There is not the 
shadow of a doubt that Sanctuary was a ‘‘most horrific tale.’ It was 
so “horrific” his publisher refused to handle it at the time. The 
latter complained that if he printed the story, “we'd both be in jail.” 
At any rate, Sanctuary eventually saw the bookstands, going into 
numerous editions. Faulkner’s latest work, The Hamlet, is not a 
mite less “horrific.” It should be mailed from the publishing house, 
jacketed — preferably strait — with special padding. 

In the same genre we find James Joyce. Freak writings, like 
anything freakish in nature, possess a certain amount of interest. 
In this respect, Joyce’s output might be termed interesting. Freaks 
in nature, moreover, provoke us either to pity or to wonder. This 
author’s freaks, however, provoked, instead of the pity they de- 
served, a rousing round of acclamation. The most famous pro- 
tagonist of the stream-of-consciousness theory, Joyce has the dubious 


10. Unfortunately, I cannot verify this thought. I well recall reading it at the 
time The Hamlet was published, but I am unable now to check the source. 
11. Cited by C. John McCole, Lucifer at Large (Longmans, New York, 1937), 
p. 121. Cf. also Living Authors, ed. “Dilly Tante” (Wilson, New York, 1932), 
pe PALS 
12. Introduction to the Modern Library edition of Sanctuary. 
13, C. John McCole, sbid. 
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distinction of having created character, the like of which the world 
had neither seen nor heard. Their emotions were so complex, their 
thought-processes so bewilderingly intricate, that the vernacular was 
unable to give them channels of expression. But Joyce, the surgeon 
of words, went to work. Lancing some words and suturing others, 
he fathered a new species of etymological hybrid. His pages were 
a swirling mass of letters afloat, devoid of the moorings of punc- 
tuation. As a matter of fact, the last forty or fifty pages of Ulysses 
lacked punctuation of any kind. All norms and values were blotted 
out. Life was a vast indeterminate mass, moving, moving, just mov- 
ing. Like Bergson, he saw nothing static; humanity hopelessly 
writhed in the vortex of a whirlpool. 

His U/ysses — “undoubtedly the most influential work of the 
twentieth century” according to one source'* — will, I think, eventu- 
ally be classed among the lesser books of our age, if not forgotten 
altogether. Its initial notoriety has now bogged down into a pitiful 
wonder that it could have been the product of human intelligence. 
As usual, Joyce had trouble finding a sufficiently stouthearted pub- 
lisher. For U/ysses is strong and rancid meat. An earlier work, 
Dubliners, had been given the cold shoulder by no less than twenty- 
one publishers.’* Compared to U/ysses, Dubliners was mere child’s 
play, a collection of bedtime tales. At all events, Joyce’s magnum 
opus came into print, revealing the foulest mental disease. The 
civil courts toyed with it for some time. The judge who approved 
the book declared it was “‘emetic’”’ rather than “aphrodisiac.” Its 
vulgarities, blasphemies, and insanities put it in a class all its own. 
James Joyce had early repudiated home, country, and faith.'’? Hu- 
manity may yet repudiate James Joyce. 

Unless we wish, therefore, to establish a literature of perversions, 
we must inaugurate a mass movement back to normality. Three 
roads beckon. First, the way of Chesterton, who could read some- 
thing sublime and tremendous into the veriest trifles. But unfor- 
tunately, we cannot all be Chestertons. Secondly, the way of the 
poet; for alone of all human beings, the poet can see beauty as it 
peers from the trappings of the commonplace. But again, we can- 


14. Living Authors, p. 203. 
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not all be poets. Thirdly, the way of the child. To him the world 
is a series of wonders. The leg of a chair, the handle of a tea-cup, 
the curve of a spoon, contain more food for meditation than we 
adults could find in a shelf of encylopedias. Ultimately, the way of 
Chesterton and the way of the poet are the way of the child. We 
must peel off the accumulated sophistication of the years. We shall 
not be able to see the beauty of the normal world unless we look 
at it through the eyes of the child. And has not Christ Himself prom- 
ised us another Beauty for becoming “‘as one of these little ones’? 


WERNER HANNAN, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
W ashington, D.C. 


DUNS SCOTUS AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


ERY significantly Henry VIII and his minions called Duns 

Scotus the “Hercules of the Papists.’' Very forcefully the 
English Reformers attacked Duns Scotus as a representative of 
Scholasticism and Catholicism. In fact, these gentlemen outdid the 
continental Reformers by far in their opposition to Scotus and 
Scotism. Why? To attack Catholicism thoroughly the Reformers 
had to attack Scholasticism thoroughly. To attack Scholasticism suc- 
cessfully they had to attack its outstanding proponents. England 
with Oxford always had been a great centre of Scotism. In England 
the Franciscan School dominated Scholastic Thought. In England, 
therefore, John Duns Scotus, the Subtle Doctor was the Scholastic 
most feared. 

Parkinson remarks about one of the anti-Scotus demonstrations, 
that the attack makes it appear “‘as if the preéminence among Scho- 
lastics, and the right of preference in the schools had been due to 
the Subtle Doctor Duns Scotus and his followers.”? For England 
this was true. At that time Scotists were apparently very numerous 
in that country. The apostate Franciscan priest, the notorious Wil- 
liam Tyndale, rants against them for their opposition to “the new 
learning”: “the old barking curs, Duns’ disciples, and like raff, 
called Scotists, the children of darkness, who raged in every pulpit 
against Greek, Latin, and Hebrew.”*? Of course, the charge as it 
stands is untrue, but the import of the charge is significant: seasoned 
suspicions of the friars as to the ultimate trend of the “new 
learning.” 

Just as the Subtle Doctor opposed the autocracy of Philip the 
Fair in Church matters, so did his followers uphold the papal au- 
thority in the face of Henry VIII. It is interesting to note that in 
1531 the Franciscan Father Petruspaulus Capocella ex Potentia had 
issued a book in Italy against Henry VIII's proposed solution of his 


1, Willibrordus Lampen, O. F.M.; B. loannes Duns Scotus et Sancta Sedes (Typo- 
graphia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Firenze-Quaracchi, 1929), p. 6. 

2. Francis B. Steck, O. F. M., Franciscans and the Protestant Revolution in England 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1920), p. 187. 

3. Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England 1224-1538 (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1926), p. 237. 
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marital problem.* He defends the Catholic doctrine on marriage by 
arguments drawn from Scotus, whom he utilizes on almost every 
page of his quarto, seventy-six page book. Whether this had any 
connection with the anti-Scotism of the English reformers, we do 
not know. It is also striking, that Cardinal Fisher, Queen Catherine's 
dauntless defender, was an enthusiastic admirer of Blessed John 
Scotus. Besides, many of the Franciscans who preached so bril- 
liantly and effectively against King Henry and in favor of the 
sanctity of marriage were learned followers of the Subtle Doctor. 
Franciscan opposition and Scotist profession became synonymous 
to the gentlemen in the King’s service. Our evidence does show that 
in this they were quite logical. Their logic led them to the most 
shameful excesses in their destructive fury towards everything 
Scotistic. 

Decrees were enacted against recognition of papal authority 
and the teaching of the “Roman doctrine.” In the latter type of 
decrees Scotus figures prominently. Thus, in a document of the 
Cambridge registry we find Aristotle and the exponents of the “new 
learning” or. “reformation” properly evaluated in contrast to the 
“jocose and frivolous questions, the blind and obscure glosses of 
Scotus, Burleigh, Antony Trombetta, Bricot, Brulefer, and other 
men of such ilk.”* Those mentioned after Scotus in the unfavorable 
part of the decree are fairly famous Scotists. Walter Burleigh, 
O. F.M. (d. 1337), “Doctor planus et perspicuus,” possibly a pupil 
of Scotus, was a fellow-student and opponent of Ockham, and 
served as tutor to the prince who was later to become King Ed- 
ward III of England. The Most Rev. Antony Trombetta, O. F. M. 
(d. 1518), Archbishop of Athens, made quite a name for himself 
in Scotistic circles. Stephen Brulefer, O. F.M. (d. ca. 1498), was 
born in Brittany; first a Conventual, he later joined the Observants; 
a professor and Doctor of Paris, he became famous as a preacher 
and theologian. 

The above decree was for the Faculty of Arts. The Theological 


4, Michelangelo Bacheca, O.F.M., I Martiri Francescani d’Inghilterra (Tipo- 
grafia Agostiniana, Rome, 1930), p. 77 and note 1. Father Capocella’s book is entitled 
Quaestio de matrimonio serenissimae reginae Anglice nunquam incudine subtilissimi 
Doctoris Joannis Scoti antehoc versata et in praesentiarum ab R. P. Fratre Petropaulo 
Capocella ex Potentia ordinis Minorum in coenobio divi Laurentii Neapoli regenti 
immerito excussa. 

5. Translated from the Italian text of the decree in Bacheca, of. cit., p. 80. 
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Faculty, in turn, was obliged to explain Sacred Scripture in its true 
sense and “not according to the ways of Scotus and other authors 
of inextricable labyrinths.”’® Again Scotus in the first place. 

Destruction accompanied decrees. Thus, the faithful emissary 
Layton reports to his master, Thomas Cromwell, that he saw “with 
his own eyes” pages from the tomes of Scotus posted in the “‘rest- 
rooms’ of England;’ that he saw the wind blowing about Scotistic 
folios in the Quadrant of Oxford University, and he saw a certain 
gentleman collect these leaves to make of them scare-crows for 
his deer hunts.® 

Under Edward VI this vandalism continued. Volumes of Scotus 
were burned publicly to the cry of ‘“Funus Scoti et Scotistarum.”’® 
Imagine the great loss to the Scotistic School and to modern Scotistic 
research! Charred answers to questions of authenticity! Yet, flaming 
evidence of Scotus’ prominence and Catholicity! 

“While I ponder, why the English heretics burned with such 
anger and fury against Scotus rather than against other foreign 
doctors ...I find that the English were excited to this rage against 
Scotus before all others, because his followers in England fought 
very gloriously for the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, so that more 
than two hundred members of this school did not decline to sacrifice 
themselves to most cruel and dire torments as hostages for Christ 
and for the maintenance of the legitimacy of the marriage between 
Henry VIII and Queen Catherine. ...’’'° So writes Ildephonse Bri- 
zeno in his Apparatus Historicus. Most likely the writer means two 
hundred Franciscans in the statement. Still, there should have been 


6. Ibid., p. 81. 

7. Layton writes to Thomas Cromwell: “We have sett Dunce in Bocardo and 
have utterly banisshede hym Oxforde for ever, with all his blind glosses, and is nowe 
made a common servant to everye man, faste nailede upon postes in all common 
howses of easment, id quod oculis meis vidi.’ Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, (edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1936), III, 259, note 1. Cf. also Steck, op. cit., p. 187; Hutton, 
Op. cit., p. 274. ; 

8. Layton continues “...and the second time we came to New College after we 
had declared your injunctions we found all the great quadrant court full of the 
leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them into every corner...we found...a gentle- 
man of Bucks, gathering up part of the said books’ leaves... therwith to make him 
sewels or blansheres to keep the deer within the wood....” In Hutton, op. cit., p. 
274. Also, Rashdall, Joc. cit. 

9. Bacheca, op. cit., p. 79; Steck, op. cit., p. 187. 

10. From the Latin in Luke Dittmann, O. F.M., De Schola Franciscana secundum 
Legislationem et Mentem Ordinis et Ecclesiae: Dissertatio Historico-juridica...in Col- 
legio §. Antonii exhibita (private ed., 1933), p. 65, note 7. 
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a number of Scotists outside the order who underwent the same 
trials for the same reasons. How many there were, records do not 
show. One such there was: St. John Cardinal Fisher;'! and we need 
none better. 

We do not say, that all these men were martyred because they 
were Scotists, but they were Scotists who were martyred. On the 
other hand, we have good reasons to suspect that a Scotist was a 
“persona non grata” in those days. Scotus was too evident in the 
Scholastic field. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge in Eng- 
land and St. Andrew’s in Scotland greatly revered the authority of 
the Subtle Doctor.'!? And so did the Reformers by their antagonism 
and vandalism against Scotism in the universities and elsewhere. 
Rightly they dubbed him the ‘Hercules of the Papists.” 

This period of Franciscan history notably lacks the names of 
great English Scotists. Why? Not that there were no English Scotists, 
but martyrdom or exile prevented them from reaching a place of 
prominence. Still, there are a few who deserve mention, and as 
research continues we should hear of more. 

There is, for example, the Very Rev. Francis Davenport, O. F. M. 
(d. 1680), a convert from Protestantism, thrice minister provincial 
of the English friars, and chaplain to Queen Marie Henrietta. Father 
Francis B. Steck styles him “unquestionably one of the ablest the- 
ologians and controversialists of his time.’”'? Father A. Mason, 
O. F. M., the old English historian, considers him ‘‘a most profound 
and versatile Scotist.”'* The House of Commons in a complaint to 
the House of Lords ascribes the increase of ‘‘Papism’’ in England 
to the labor of Father Davenport.’ 

The greatest English Scotist of the period is however the Ven. 
Paul Heath, O. F. M., also a convert from Protestantism. A “prolific 
and versatile writer...his works, thirty in all, embrace Scotistic 
philosophy and theology, and many treatises on ascetical, historical, 
and controversial topics.’""* He expounded Scotistic doctrine very 
efficiently and lucidly. Upon this fact his fellow-Franciscans and the 


11. On Cardinal Fisher’s attitude to Scotus, cf. the writer’s ‘Cardinal Fisher and 
Duns Scotus,”” Franciscan Studies, Sept., 1941, pp. 45-48. 

12. Luke Dittmann, op. cit., p. 67. 

13. Steck, op. cit., p. 230. 

14. Ibid., 231. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid., p. 229. 
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professors and students of the Douai University commented fre- 
quently.’? He also championed the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, to whom he had a remarkable devotion.'® He died 
the death of a martyr at Tyburn in 1643. His cause for beatification 
is pending. 

Another English Scotist mentioned is Father John Cross, O. F. M., 
who flourished in the seventeenth century, and wrote on Scotistic 
philosophy.’? 

Such then are the facts in the case of the English Reformation 
versus the Subtle Doctor. What do they tell us? How are we to 
interpret them ? 

1. The attitude of the Reformers shows that Scotus was a very 
respected authority. An enemy does not use his choicest weapons 
upon his weakest opponents. 

2. The Reformers considered John Duns Scotus a dangerous 
defender of papal authority, and thus stressed his fidelity to Rome 
—a point sometimes missed by those who should be his friends. 

3. The actions of the Reformers demonstrate that Scotus was 
at that time considered a peer of the greatest Scholastics. This ap- 
praisal of the Subtle Doctor is now finally reasserting itself in au- 
thoritative circles, but among the generality of students it is gaining 
ground very slowly. 

4. The followers of Scotus were apparently very true to their 
leader: Catholic, loyal to Rome, scholastically orthodox. 

5. Scotus, Scotists, and Scotism bore much of the brunt of the 
attack launched by the English Reformers against ‘‘Papism’” and 
Scholasticism. 

These and other points mentioned in a previous article’? show 
that the Subtle Doctor has been overlooked in the majority of trea- 
tises dealing with the Reformation. We only hope that this over- 
sight will be remedied in less time than it took to resurrect the 
facts from oblivion. 

LADISLAS SIEKANIEC, O. F. M. 
St. Stanislaus Friary, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


17. Ibid., p. 277. Gf. also Bacheca, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 
18, Steck, op. cit., p. 280. 

19. Ibid., 326. 

20. Loc. cit. (note 11), pp. 45, 46, 48. 
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THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 
Part V 


[254 CONCLUSIO} 


Vigesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Corpus CHrist1 PoTrest Esse UBIQUE, SICUT 
Deus Est UBIQUE. 


Ista conclusio patet per 22*™ conclusionem, Fw non est maior ratio, 
quod totum corpus Christi potest esse in qualibet parte alicuius parvi 
loci, quam quod poterit esse in qualibet eee alicuius magni loci. Unde 
si esset aliqua hostia replens totum mundum aeque faciliter posset totum 
corpus Christi coexistere cuilibet parti illius hostiae sicut munc coexistit 
cuilibet parti hostiae consecratae.! 


[262 CONCLUsIO} 
Vigesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Corpus CuristI Est IN PLuRIBUS LOcIs DISCONTINUIS. 


Ista conclusio statim patet, quia est in pluribus ecclesiis. 


{274 CONCLUSIO} 
Vigesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Corpus CHRISTI POTEST MOVERI Motisus CONTRARIIS. 


Verumetiam! de facto frequenter? movetur motibus contrariis, sicut 
quando ab uno sacerdote elevatur et ab alio deprimitur. 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur tam auctoritate quam ratione. 
Auctoritate: quia videtur expresse contra Aristotelem 3° Physicorum, ubi 
vult, quod nihil idem secundum idem! poterit moveri motibus contrariis, 
quia nihil idem? secundum idem potest simul dealbari et denigrari, 
augmentari et diminui, et sic de aliis speciebus motus. Ratione sic: ose 
si aliquod corpus posset moveri motibus contrariis secundum idem 
praecise localiter, ponatur igitur in esse, scilicet quod aliquod corpus 
moveatur ab A termino a quo ad B terminum ad quem; tunc sic: hoc 
corpus quanto plus appropinquat ipsi B tanto plus distat ab A, quia 
quanto plus aliquod corpus appropinquat termino adquem, tanto magis 
secundum illud, secundum quod appropinquat termino adquem, distat a 
termino aquo,3 ergo hoc corpus, cum continue moveatur versus B, conti- 
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nue plus appropinquat ipsi B, et per consequens continue plus distat 
ab A. Ergo non movetur versus A — quod est contra casum. Vel si 
moveatur versus* A, continue plus et plus appropinquat ipsi A, ex quo 
sequitur, quod idem corpus numero secundum idem continue? plus distat 
ab illo, cui continue plus® appropinquat, quod videtur includere contra- 
dictionem., 

Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod Aristoteles tamquam artifex 
naturalis loquitur de motibus corporum secundum influentiam naturalem! 
et secundum virtutem secundarum? causarum sensui apparentium vel ex 
sensibus? contemplatam.4 Verumtamen in istis inferioribus non videtur 
posse dari maximum effectum sive difficiliorem> effectum non inclu- 
dentem contradictionem, quia non posset ab aliqua potentia finita com- 
pleri. Sed de isto in secunda parte istius tractatus poterint plura dici.° 
Sed quantum ad praesens est pro auctoritate Aristotelis, quod in dictis 
suis non intendebat nisi pure naturaliter loqui, secundum quem modum 
praedicta conclusio non ponebatur. 

Ad aliud dicitur negando istam, quod quanto hoc corpus magis ap- 
propinquat ipsi B, tanto magis distat ab A, quia secundum istum modum 
loquendi possibile est aliquod corpus movert versus B et non relinquere 
ipsum A, verumetiam quiescere in ipso A, sicut inferius patebit. 


[282 CONCLUSIO} 


Vigesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop IpEM Corpus NUMERO EXTENSUM POTEST EXTENSIVE 
EssE IN PLuriBus Locts SIMUL, 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Non! manifestius includit contradic- 
tionem, quod idem corpus extensum sit in pluribus locis simul extensive 
quam quod idem corpus extensum sit in diversis locis non extensive, 
ergo pari ratione qua idem corpus numero extensum potest esse in pluri- 
bus locis simul non extensive, idem corpus numero potest esse in diversis 
locis simul extensive. Primum assumptum videtur evidens satis, quia 
clarum est, quod Deus posset illud corpus, quod est sub una hostia non 
extensive extendere sine hoc, quod idem corpus sub alia hostia sive sub 
aliis accidentibus hostiae in aliquo mutaretur, et pari ratione posset ex- 
tendere idem corpus sub duabus hostiis sine hoc quod illud idem corpus 
mutaretur in loco tertiae hostiae, sive sub accidentibus tertiae hostiae. 
Sicut ipse potest facere, quod corpus suum in caelo localiter movetur,? 
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noggin nullo modo mutaretur sub hostia in Altari. Et quod non inclu- 
it contradictionem idem corpus numero extensum esse in pluribus locis 
simul non extensive.> Patet per 202™ et 252™ 4 conclusionem. 


[294 CONCLUSIO } 
Vigesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop IDEM Corpus NUMERO! EXTENSUM POTEST ESSE 
UBIQUE EXTENSIVE. 


Quia pari ratione, qua potest esse simul in duobus locis extensive, 
potest esse in tribus locis extensive? et in quatuor, et sic in infinitum; 
ergo potest esse ubique extensive. Unde quamvis forte? ista inductio ex 
parte praedicati non sit formalis, in proposito tamen* necessaria satis 
videtur, quia’ omnes singulares sunt possibiles et compossibiles. 


{302 CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNuM ET IDEM Corpus NUMERO POTEST IN UNO Loco 
EssE ALGIDUM! VEL CALIDUM, DULCE VEL AMARUM, HUMIDUM 
VEL SICCUM, ET SIC DE ALIS QUALITATIBUS, ET IN ALIO Loco, 
IN Quo TAMEN ILLuD Corpus Existit, Non. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Idem corpus numero potest in uno loco 
extensum esse et non extensum in alio loco, in quo tamen existit: ergo 
pari ratione idem corpus numero potest in uno loco esse album? et non 
esse album in alio loco, in quo tamen existit.3 Antecedens patet per 202™ 
conclusionem, et consequentia tenet. 


[314 CONCLUSIO} 


Trigesima prima conclusio est ista: 

Quop IDEM CorPpUS NUMERO EXISTENS EXTENSIVE IN PLURI- 

BUS Locis SimuL PoTEst EssE ALBUM IN UNO ILLORUM 

LocoruM ET NIGRUM IN ALIO LOCORUM ILLORUM. 

Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Idem corpus numero potest esse exten- 
sive simul in pluribus locis discontinuatis, quamvis nullum aliud corpus 
vel nullum aliud extensum, quod non sit ipsum vel sua pars, sit in pluri- 
bus locis simul, quorum unum potest esse album, in alio locorum non 
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album ;! ergo idem corpus numero existens extensive in pluribus locis 
simul, potest esse album in uno locorum et non album in alio locorum. 
Antecedens istius consequentiae videtur satis evidens, quia non oportet, si 
prima causa faciat unum corpus sive unum extensum esse in pluribus locis 
simul, quod propter hoc faciat aliud extensum ab illo totaliter distinctum 
esse in pluribus locis simul. Et consequentia declaratur: Posito quod A 
corpus sit in B loco album, et quod idem corpus sit in C loco,? tunc 
clarum est, quod A potest esse in C loco sine hoc quod sua albedo ex- 
tensa? sit in C loco, quo posito, tunc A corpus in C loco non erit album, 
id est non erit album in C loco, et per consequens potest esse nigrum in 
C loco [quia nihil est in C loco, quod ipse dicit esse nigrum in C loco}.4 


[324 CONCLUSIO} 


Trigesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD CORPUS PER FINITAM ALBEDINEM INTENSIVE 
Potrest Esse ALBUM IN INFINITUM EXTENSIVE.! 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: omnes partes alicuius corporis uniformi- 
ter albi per totum possunt sibi invicem inexistere, ita quod quaelibet pars 
illius corporis inexistat cuilibet parti eitusdem;? ergo aliquod corpus per 
finitam albedinem intensive potest esse album in infinitum extensive. 
Antecedens illius consequentiae elicitur ex 20* conclusione, quia pari ra- 
tione qua prima causa facere potest omnes partes unius corporis sibi 
mutuo inexistere, potest etiam omnes partes alterius corporis facere sibi 
invicem inexistere3 et per consequens* potest facere omnes partes cor- 
poris uniformiter albi sibi invicem inexistere. Et consequentia declaratur: 
Posito quod prima causa hoc faciat, tunc infinitae albedines aeque inten- 
sae praecise> erunt simul. Ergo albedo resultans ex omnibus erit in- 
finita intensive; ergo faciet unum subiectum album in infinitum inten- 
sive. 


{332 CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop IpEM Corpus NUMERO POTEST ESSE IN INFINITUM 
ALBUM INTENSIVE IN UNO LOCO ET IN INFINITUM NIGRUM 
IN ALIO Loco INTENSIVE. 


Et sequitur ista conclusio plane ex duabus praecedentibus immediate. 
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{34* CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD PoTEsT Esse ALBUM, QUOD NON POTEST 
AB ALIQUA VISIONE FINITAE VIRTUTIS VIDERI. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Aliquod potest esse album in infinitum 
intensive; ergo aliquid potest esse album, quod non potest ab aliqua 
visione finitae virtutis videri. Antecedens istius consequentiae! patet per 
conclusionem proximam praecedentem. Et consequentia declaratur: 


Primo: quia tale album potest esse non extensum, et per comsequens 
per carentiam partium extensarum indivisibile, quamvis non simpliciter 
per carentiam partium aliquarum; et omne tale secundum Aristotelem in 
De Sensu et Sensato? est insensibile. 


Item: Per experientiam patet, quod non tantum non extensum sit 
insensibile, sed etiam aliquid extensum, quia aliquid extensum? potest 
esse ita parvum, quod non potest videri nec etiam tangi nec aliquo sensu 
humano sentiri. 

Item: Excellens sensibile finitum successive corrumpit sensum, ergo in 
infinitum excellens subito corrumpit sensum; et per consequens tale non 
potest sentiri. Primum antecedens patet per Aristotelem in 2° De 
Anima,‘ et consequentia similiter patet, quia aliter caeteris paribus in 
aequali tempore ageret virtus infinita secundum ultimum suae potentiae> 
sicut virtus finita, quod est contra Aristotelem 8°° Physicorum. Et quod 
hoc sequatur, patet, quia? si tale sensibile infinitum non subito cor- 
rumperet sensum sed successive,8 capiatur tunc tempus? successionis, et 
sit gratia exempli una hora, et tempus quo finitum sensibile excellens 
corrumpit sensum sit gratia exempli!® una dies, et capiatur aliud sensi- 
bile finitum, quod tamen non!! excedit sensibile finitum, quod corrumpit 
sensum in una die in tantum!? quantum dies excedit horam, et vocetur 
illud sensibile finitum,!3 quod tantum aliud excedit A. Tunc sic: A cor- 
rumpit sensum in una hora et praecise in aequali tempore sensibile infi- 
nitum corrumpit sensum; ergo in aequali tempore finitum et infinitum 
secundum eorum posse ultimum agunt aequaliter. Et consimiliter posset 
probari, quod aliquid posset!4 esse calidum, quod non potest aliquid 
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calefacere finitae resistentiae!’ et quod minus calidum potest aliquid 
calefacere, quod magis calidum non potest calefacere,!6 et multa similia, 
quae ex ista conclusione extrahi possunt. Et totum istud dicitur condi- 
tionaliter, scilicet si aliquid tale infinitae virtutis posset agere, de quo 
in secunda parte istius tractatus!7 diffusius patebit. 


{ Obiectiones | 


B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Si tale album non poterit 
videri, vel hoc erit, quia! non potest speciem causare in organo visus vel 
quia si ipsum posset? causare, quantum esset ex parte sua, organum 
visus? tamen non potest talem speciem recipere. Primum non potest 
dari, ut videtur, quia minor potentia sive albedo minoris virtutis potest 
causare suam speciem in medio; ergo a multo fortiori albedo maioris 
virtutis. 

Item:4 Medium, ut suppono, est dispositum ad recipiendum quam- 
cumque speciem coloris; ergo istius coloris> infiniti. 

Item: Illa® eadem albedo in alio loco extensa potest causare suam 
speciem in medio; ergo ista albedo in isto loco non extensa potest causare 
suam speciem in medio.’ 

Item: Si sic, scilicet quod talis albedo taliter infinita non potest 
causare suam speciem in medio, pari ratione aliquod lumen taliter in- 
finitum, scilicet per existentiam®’ omnium partium non posset? causare 
aliquod lumen in medio. Ex quo sequitur, quod aliquod lumen infinitum 
intensive, posset esse in aliquo medio sine hoc quod tale medium illu- 
minaret, quod non videtur verisimile. 

Item: Sequeretur, quod agens sufficiens ad agendum approximaretur 
debito modo passo sine hoc, quod in tale passum ageret remoto tamen 
impedimento.!© Falsitas consequentis elicitur ab Aristotele 1° De Gen- 
eratione; et consequentia patet, quia haec albedo est sufficiens ad agen- 
dum et sufficienter approximata!! passo, scilicet medio vel organo, ut 
suppono, et nullum est impedimentum, quia nihil intercipitur!? inter 


A: 15. (aliquid om. E) finitae /est add. V; fin. res. fom. E et ad.: quia non potest 
magis. 

16. quod... /om. AE. 

17. in... /alibi E. 
B: 1. quando A. 

2. potest A. 

3. quantum... /om. E. et in seq.: talem speciem tamen visus non posset eam 
recipere E. 

4. Ergo A; pro seq.: in summo E. 

5. ista albedo A. 

6. hodie E. 

Waergo... fom. E, 

8. inexistentiam V; extensionem E. 

9. potest A (et in seq.). 

10. Consequens est falsum ergo etc. add, E. 

11. approximatur VE; 1. c. cap. 7, 12?; ed. cit. t. 2, p. 442. 

12. multiplici(a)tur A. 
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organum et obiectum nisi medium bene dispositum ad susceptionem 
cuiuslibet speciei; ergo nullum est ibi impedimentum.!3 

Et si dicatur, quod ibi impedimentum est, quod'4 obiectum non est 
extensum in illo loco, et ita non potest agere in extensum ratione talis 
indivisibilitatis'!’ — Contra: Anima intellectiva est indivisibilis,1° et 
tamen agit in corpus ipsum movendo, calorem suum conservando et 
operationes alias naturales perfectius exercendo;!7 ergo indivisibilitas 
non impedit actionem corporalem. Nec secundum potest dari, scilicet 
quod organum non sit susceptibile talis speciei, quia superius dictum est, 
quod tale excellens sensibile in infinitum corrumpit sensum et non nisi 
causando speciem in organo!® talis sensus; ergo organum est susceptibile 
talis speciet. 

Item: Talis albedo non potest esse taliter infinita; ergo conclusio est 
falsa. Antecedens declaratur, quia pari ratione qua Deus posset facere 
omnes partes talis albedinis simul inexistere, posset condensare aliquod 
quantum sive extensum ad non extensionem sive ad non extensum, et 
sic condensare aliquid in infinitum; et consimili ratione aliquid rarefa- 
cere in infinitum, et motum velocitare in infinitum, et tarditatem augmen- 
tare in infinitum, et sic de consimilibus aliis infinitis. 


[Ad Obiectiones} 


Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod talis albedo, quae habet omnes 
suas partes sibi invicem inexistentes non potest suam speciem causare in 
medio nec in organo, quia talis species esset indivisibilis, et cum nihil 
indivisible sit in medio vel in organo,! sequeretur quod existeret sine 
subiecto, quod per viam naturae secundae non potest fieri. Et propter 
eandem rationem organum non: potest talem speciem recipere. 

Sed si ponatur, quod talis albedo cum hoc, quod habeat omnes suas 
partes sibi invicem inexistentes, repleat locum, sic videlicet, quod ipsa 
tota et quaelibet sua pars sit in qualibet parte talis loci, sicut nunc de 
facto corpus Christi totum est sub qualibet parte talis loci, quia sub qua- 
libet parte? hostiae, tunc quaeritur, utrum talis albedo posset suam spe- 
ciem causare aut non. Ad quod respondetur dupliciter: primo tenendo 
quod non propter disproportionem talis albedinis, medii et organi, quia 
albedo est infinitae virtutis intensive? et medium et organum finitae vir- 
tutis; et ideo improportionata sunt recipere ibi operationem sive actionem 
talis albedinis infinitae. Et radix illius elicitur ab Aristotele 8° Physi- 


13. quia nihil...om. E. 

14. guia E (supra “ibi” om. EV). 

15. modi diversitatis E. 

16. indimensionalis E. 

17. extendendo E (in seq.: indimensitas E). 

18. organum AV. 

Moy cals) Only bi, 

2. talis loci, quia... /om. AV. 

3. om. A; in seq.: et ideo improportionabiliter sunt ibi operatio E. 
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-corum,* ubi vult, quod potentia> infinita non potest esse in magnitudine 
finita, quod sic debet intelligi, quod potentia infinita non® libera sive 
rationalis sive non’ potest esse in magnitudine finita’ effective agendo et 
movendo talem magnitudinem, quia ex quo talis potentia non est libera 
non moderaret Operationem suam, sed ageret et moveret, quamtum posset 
agere et movere, et per consequens moveret in non tempore, cum sit in- 
finitae virtutis: quod secundum Aristotelem 6° et 7° Physicorum? includit 
contradictionem. 

Secundo dicitur, quod talis albedo causaret speciem et corrumperet 
organum subito,!° quia esset in infinitum extensum. Sed prima responsio 
est melior, quia si fieret argumentum!! de tali calore, qui taliter haberet 
omnes suas partes sibi invicem imexistentes cum hoc, quod repleret 
locum, videtur plane quod non!? calefaceret, quia medium non!3 susti- 
neret calorem infinitum. 

Ad secundum patet per iam dicta, quia negatur, quod medium sit 
dispositum ad recipiendum cuiuscumque coloris speciem, posito isto casu. 

Ad tertium dicitur negando consequentiam, quia ista eadem albedo, 

uae est finita!4 in alio loco, est infinita in isto loco, et ideo quamvis sit 
debita proportio inter ipsam in alio loco!> et medium requisitum inter 
agens et patiens, in isto tamen loco proportio talis deficit. 

Ad quartum dicitur concedendo conclusionem tamquam possibilem, 
et hoc totaliter propter disproportionem talis luminis et medii, per quod 
deberet se multiplicare. 

Ad quintum dicitur negando consequentiam, quia impedimentum 
sufficiens est, quod patiens non est aptum agentis recipere actionem, et 
hoc non tantum est propter indivisibilitatem per! carentiam partium ex- 
tensarum, sed propter infinitatem, quia agens infinitum non potens se 
modificare sive moderare!” per liberum arbitrium disproportionatur passo 
finito, quod non est verum de anima intellectiva, quae quamvis sit indi- 
visibilis, est tamen forma corporis et sibi invicem finita bene proportio- 
nata. 

D Ad ultimum dicitur negando consequentiam: quia consequens inclu- 
dit contradictionem, quod aliquid esset densum! infinitum, et quod non 


4, 1. c. cap. 10 (15), 1ss; ed. cit. t. 2, p. 364s. 

5. potentialiter A (et ponit in seq. interdum pluralem). 

6. potest... /om. E. 

7. potest... /om. V. 

8. infinita A. 

Oy Gir op. cit., 1, c., cap. 6 (9); ed. cit. t.2, p. 325; C. 7, cap. 5 ?; p. 341. E 


10. albedo.: /albedinem talem non causare speciem erit quia non corresponderet 
organum obiecto E. 

11. organum A. 

12. om. E. 

13. m. n fom. E. 

14. infinita E. 

16 sane... Jom. A. 

16. ind. p. /indiversitatem et E. 

17. sive m. fom. V; modif.../moderare sine moderatione E. 
D: 1. in add. A. 
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haberet extensionem partium, quia ad densitatem requiritur, bre artes 
sibi invicem propinquius? iaceant, quod non potest fieri sine aliquali dis- 
tantia partium, et per consequens non sine extensione. Similiter> quod 
aliquid sit rarum infinitum? includit contradictionem, quia ex hoc se- 
queretur, quod quaecumque duae partes talis rari plus distarent a se 
invicem® quam prius, quando tale rarum non fuit rarum in infinitum; 
et per consequens sequitur, quod quaelibet pars illius rari in infinitum in’? 
alia parte eiusdem rari ab ipsa distante® distaret in infinitum; ergo nulla 
ibi esset continuitas, ergo non esset rarum: Sed ista sunt contradictoria, 
scilicet quod aliquid sit rarum in infinitum et quod illud non sit rarum. 


Et consimiliter includit contradictionem infinita velocitate aliquid 
moveri,? quia ex hoc sequitur, quod successio esset in non tempore, ergo 
subito, ergo non esset successio, ergo aliquis motus esset successivus, et 
ille idem non esset successivus; et quia ista manifeste includunt contra- 
dictionem, ideo Deus ista non potest facere. 

Et si dicatur, quod Deus potest in prima parte proportionabili unius 
horae aliquid condensare ad subduplum et in secunda illud subduplum 
adhuc in subduplum! et sic in infinitum, et consimiliter rarefacere et 
motum velocitare vel retardare — ad istud breviter dicitur, quod in in- 
finitum Deus hoc potest, quia non est danda pars propadiedl ial in qua 
hoc non potest; sed Deus non potest hoc in infinitum, et hoc propter 
contradictionem manifeste inclusam, sicut iam superius? ostensum est. 


Et si dicatur, quod non! potest esse motus velocior quam sit motus 
primi mobilis, dicitur? hoc negando, quia motus primi mobilis> in infini- 
tum velocius posset4 ipsum movere, nec hoc est contra Aristotelem, qui 
dicit 2° De Caelo quod> motus primi mobilis est velocissimus, quia intel- 
ligit de facto et non de posse; vel si intelligat de posse, intelligit secun- 
dum communem influentiam primi motoris, ut iste sit sensus: motus 
primi mobilis non potest esse® pee istam influentiam praecise, sed 
si debet esse velocior, oportet quod influentia sit specialior et maior. 

Et si dicatur, quod in perpetuis! non differt esse a posse, dicitur, 
quod ista propositio intelligitur quantum ad existentiam, quia in per- 
petuis posse esse non praecedit esse. 


. propingue EV. 

. Ssumitur E. 

S16 AdGs.Be 

. Nam add. E. 

. infinitum add. A; V habet longiorem omissionem. 
ab EV. 

. distincta A; distantis E. 

. infinita.: /infinitam velocitatem esse E. 
et in... /om. E. 

om. A; pro seq. responsum E. 

. numquam A. 

. dico A (et om. h, neg.). 

quia... /guod Deus A. 

. potest A, 

l. c., cap. 4, 7 ss; ed. cit. t. 2, p. 394. 
. p. es. /fit A. 
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{352 CONCLUSIO] 


A Trigesima quinta conclusio: 

Quop ALIQuis HoMo Fuir aB AETERNO, Culus 
HuMANITAS INCEPIT ESSE. 

Ista probatur sic: Iste! Filius Dei fuit ab aeterno, cuius humanitas 
incepit esse; iste? Filius Dei est aliquis homo; ergo aliquis homo fuit 
ab aeterno, cuius humanitas incepit esse. 

B Sed contra istam conclusionem! instatur: si humanitas hominis, qui? 
est Filius Dei, incepit esse, cum ipsa humanitas sit homo, qui est Filius 
Dei, sequitur quod Filius Dei incepit esse. Et potest probari expositorie 
sic: ista humanitas incepit esse, ista humanitas est homo, qui est Filius 
Dei;3 ergo homo, qui est Filius Dei, incepit esse, et ultra, ergo homo, 
qui est Filius Dei,4 non fuit ab aeterno. 

C Ad istud breviter dicitur negando! istam maiorem: ista humanitas est 
homo, qui est Filius Dei, quia sicut patet per 15#™2 conclusionem, hu- 
manitas assumpta non est homo, sed Filius Dei assumens istam humani- 
tatem ratione istius assumptionis est homo. 

{364 CONCLUSIO} 

A Trigesima sexta conclusio est ista: 

Quop ALIQUOD ToTUM FuiT AB AETERNO, CuIUS 
QUAELIBET PARS INCEPIT ESSE. 
Quae probatur sic: Iste homo, demonstrando Filium Dei, fuit ab 
aetetno, cuius quaelibet pars incepit esse; iste homo est aliquod totum;1 
ergo aliquod totum fuit ab aeterno, cuius quaelibet pars incepit esse.? 
Maior istius? declaratur: quia prima particulat ab omnibus conceditur, 
scilicet quod iste homo, demonstrando Filium Dei, fuit ab aeterno; sed> 
secunda particula, scilicet quod quaelibet pars istius hominis incepit esse, 
declaratur: Nam° quaelibet pars essentialis istius hominis incepit esse, 
et quaelibet pars integralis incepit esse, ergo’ quaelibet pars illius homi- 
nis incepit esse. Ista consequentia est de se nota. Et prima pars ante- 
Soy Ant Om. A, 
2. et A. 

B: 1. om. A. 

: 2. A non distinguit clare inter “quae” et “qui.” 
3. sequitur... /om. E. 
4. canc. et ponit hominis A. 

C: 1. breviter.../nego E. 

2. XIV &E. 

BOyAwiladste..../om. E. 

Qe cuins..../etc. E. 

3. om. E. 

4. pars A. 
5. et EV (et in seq. pars V). 
6. quia A. 

7. et quaelibet.../om. V. 


8. quaelibet... /etc. E. 
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egret declaratur, scilicet quod quaelibet pars essentialis istius hominis 

, quia anima istius hominis incepit esse et corpus et materia sal- 
ay secundum theologos, qui ponunt mundum incepisse; et non habet 
plures partes essentiales, quia natura divina, scilicet Deitas, non est pars 
essentialis istius hominis,9 sed est iste homo. Et secunda pars antece- 
dentis, scilicet quod quaelibet pars integralis istius hominis incepit esse, 
declaratur ; quia caput istius hominis incepit esse, quia non fuit ante con- 
ceptionem eius in utero Beatae Virginis, et manus istius hominis incepit 
esse,!° et sic de singulis eius partibus. Ergo aliquod totum fuit ab 
aeterno, cuius quaelibet pars incepit esse. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur, quia! ex ista conclusione et 
eius declaratione videtur sequi, quod anima et corpus sunt partes Filii Dei, 
et cum Filius Dei sit Deitas, sequitur ulterius, quod anima et corpus 
sunt partes Deitatis; ergo Deitas componitur ex anima et corpore; ergo 
Deitas non est indivisibilis, sed est longa, lata et profunda sicut com- 
positum ex anima et corpore. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo saltem! in aliquo sensu, quod 
Filius Dei est compositum ex anima et corpore, et quod Deitas est com- 
posita ex anima et corpore.? Verumtamen aliquid componi ex anima et 
corpore potest intelligi dupliciter: vel secundum se vel secundum aliquid 
sibi assumptum in unitatem suppositi. Primo modo? Deitas non‘ est 
composita ex anima et corpore, scilicet secundum se intransece omni 
extrinseco remoto; sed secundo modo Deitas est composita ex anima et 
corpore, scilicet secundum naturam humanam in unitatem suppositi sibi 
assumptam. Et sic in eodem sensu conceditur, quod Deitas est divisibilis, 
et quod sit longa, lata et profunda, et quod habeat partes essentiales et 
integrales; sed non in primo sensu, scilicet secundum se omni extrinseco 
remoto. 


[374 CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUuOD ToTUM IN ALIQUO INSTANTI FUIT 
IN Quo NULLA Elus Pars Ful. 


Quae declaratur sic, et vocetur aliquod instans, quod fuit antequam 
Beata Virgo fuit; A, tunc sic: Aliquod totum fuit in A instanti, in quo 
nulla pars istius totius fuit;! ergo etc. Consequentia est nota et antece- 
dens declaratur ;? Quia totus Christus fuit in A instanti, quia fuit ab 


36, A: 9. om. E. 


10. quia non... /om. E, sed add. infra post “‘partibus’’: Patet guia ante con- 


ceptionem ipsius in utero beatae virginis non fuerunt. 
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. tamen A. 

. et quod... /om. E. 

. Primo... /guodammodo A; per se enim E. 

. om. A, et in seq.: composita...intrinsece /om. A. 
in quo... /om. E. 
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aeterno, et in A instanti nulla pars Christi fuit, quia non anima Christi 
nec corpus Christi, quia illa non fuerunt nisi diu postea, scilicet quando 
concipiebantur in utero Beatae Virginis. Et si cavilletur de materia 
Christi, quae fuit a principio mundi,> tunc signetur aliquod instans 
imaginarium4 ante principium.mundi> et probatur conclusio sicut prius. 

B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quia ex hoc sequitur, quod 
locus a parte integrali! non valet, quia talis consequentia secundum 
istam conclusionem non valeret: nulla pars domus? fuit, ergo domus non 
fuit, sicut non} sequitur: nulla pars Christi fuit in A instanti, ergo 
Christus non fuit in A instanti. 

C Ad istud breviter dicitur, quod non oportet locum a parte integrali 
valere respectu cuiuscumque verbi, et hoc generaliter in omni materia,} 
sed respectu verbi praesentis temporis in consequentia existendi sive sub- 
sistendi semper valet ;? quia sicut optime sequitur: nulla pars Christi est, 
etsi Christus esset compositus ex partibus; ergo Christus non est; quia 
non oportet consequentiam sine tali additione in antecedente valere. 
Sicut non sequitur: nulla pars Spiritus Sancti est, ergo Spiritus Sanctus 
non est, eo quod antecedens est verum, quia Spiritus Sanctus nullas partes 
habet, et consequens est falsum, sicut de se patet. 


(To be continued) 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


. principio... /aeterno vel ab initio mundi ab aliquo instanti E. 
. imaginarie E; imaginative V. 

. vel aliquod instans ante creationem materiae primae add. E. 

. negative arguendo add. E. 

. Dei (corr.) et in seq. A. 

. om. A. 

met hoc... /om. E, 

. valere VE. 
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SCOTISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAST DECADE 
(1929-1939) 
Part V 


Meter, Lupcer, O. F.M., “Zur Ehrenrettung des Doctor Subtilis.” Verba 
Vitae et Salutis, XI (1933). Published separately: Landshut, Solanus- 
haus, 1933. 

Having praised the Civilta Cattolica for its stand against the calumnies 
of Téth, the author presents the refutations of all of Téth’s objections. 

————., ‘Ermanno Etzen, O. F. M., e lo Scotismo preriformatore nella 
Germania.” SF, VII (ser. 3, 1935), 369-413; VIII (1936), 144-163. 

The author gives a bio-bibliography of a great German Scotist, Fa- 
ther Hermann Etzen, O. F.M. Two autographed manuscripts contain- 
ing Etzen’s works are accurately described. 

————, “Die Erforschung der mittelalterlichen deutschen Franziskaner- 
scholastik.” SS, XVIII (1931), 109-150. 

In presenting his enquiry into the early German Franciscan School, 
the author deals with the famous Scotists that comprise that school. 

—_———, “Ein neutrales Zeugniss fiir den Gegensatz von Skotismus und 
Ockhamismus im spatmittelalterlichen Erfurt.” FS, XXVI (1939), 167- 
182; 257-287. 

, Zwei Grundbegriffe Augustinischer Theologie in der Mittelal- 
terlichen Franziskanerschule. Werl i. Westfalen, 1930. Pp. 22. 

(Extract from: Fanfte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner 
far Philosophie und Theologie, Schwartz i. Tirol, Sept. 3-7, 1929). 

The author deals with the two fundamental concepts (fri and ut?) 
of Augustinian theology as found in the Franciscan School during the 
Middle Ages. Special attention is paid to the teaching of St. Bonaven- 
ture and Duns Scotus. 

MESSNER, REINHOLD, O. F. M., “Das Individuationsprinzip in skotistischer 
Schau.” WW, I (1934), 8-27. 

Having first determined Duns Scotus’ doctrine about the reality of 
the universal, the author then treats of the principle of individuation 
(Aaecceitas) according to the Subtle Doctor. 

MINGES, PARTHENIUS, O. F. M., Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina philosophica 
et theologica quoad res praecipuas proposita et exposita (Opus post- 
humum). Ad Claras Aquas, Ex typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
1930. 2 vols., in 8vo, xiii +615; ix+-772. 

In two large volumes the author presents the Subtle Doctor’s entire 
philosophical and theological doctrine. 

Morte, ALFONSO M. BERENGO, O.F.M., “Fra Francesco Lichetto e una 
scuola scotistica nell’ Isola di Garda.” Venezie Francescane, II (1933), 
123-125. 

The author edits the roster of students in 1515 under the famous 
Scotist, Francis Lychettus, at the school on the Island of Garda. 
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MUELLER, HERIBERT, O. F. M., “Die Verehrung des ehrw. Duns Scotus in 
den verflossenen Jahrunderten.” Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der 
deutschen Franziskaner fiir Philosophie und Theologie (Franziskus- 
Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), pp. 80-90. 

Throughout the past centuries the titles of Blessed and Saint were 
bestowed upon Duns Scotus. To this day the cult of the Marian Doctor 
has been kept up in the diocese of Nola. 

MUELLER, MARIANUS, O. F. M., “Theologe und Theologie nach Johannes 
Duns Skotus.” WW, I (1934), 39-51. 

Duns Scotus considered theology not only as a biblical and ecclesiasti- 
cal science but also as a theology of salvation. Man, through the study 
of theology, comes to the knowledge of revealed truths which enable him 
to contemplate God more intimately and to love Him more ardently. 
Theology, according to the Subtle Doctor, is not only theoretical but prac- 
tical as well. 

——_——, Die theologische Gesamtsynthese des Duns Skotus.” WW, I 
(1934), 110-140. 

Theology as conceived by Duns Scotus does not deal solely with 
speculative truths but practical truths as well. A true son of St. Francis, 
Duns Scotus preached a theology of the love of God. God is love and 
all things were created for love. 

————., “Das Seelenfiinklein in Meister Eckarts Lehrsystem und die 
Stellungnahme der Skotisten.” WW, II (1935), 169-216. 

After demonstrating the metaphysical basis of the mystical science of 
Eckhart, the author compares it with Scotistic doctrine. 

, Heute noch wie vor 50 Jahren?” WW, IV (1937), 141-144. 

The author criticizes Hedwig Conrad Martius’ explanation of some 

~ Scotistic doctrines. 
, “Zur Edition von ‘De Primo Principio.” WW, IV (1937), 
226. 

The author announces that we will edit De primo omnium rerum prin- 
cipio of Duns Scotus according to fifteen manuscripts. To date it has not 
yet appeared. 

————_.,, “Die Theologie als Weisheit nach Scotus.” Sechste und siebte 
Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fiir Philosophie und The- 
ologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), pp. 39-52. 

According to the Subtle Doctor the scope of theology is the inculca- 
tion in man of the love of God. Theology is not only speculative but also 
practical. 

, Gotteskinder vor dem Vater, ihr Werden, Sein, und Leben 
(Bacher augustinischer und franziskanischer Geistigkeit, III Reihe, Erster 
Band). Herder, 1938. Pp. 493. 

Franciscan spiritual life, with Scotist elements in the theology of the 
Incarnation, etc. 

Nora, Karxo, O.F.M., “Franjevacki pisci o Neoskvrnjenom Zaéetu.” 
Nova Rivija, X (1931), 399-401. 
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Beginning with Duns Scotus, the author treats all Franciscan writers 
until the seventeenth century who defended the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

O'NEILL, ALBERT, O. F. M., “La preuve scripturaire de la Transsubstantiation 
d’aprés le B. Duns Scot.” EF, XXVIII (1932), 401-406. 

The words of the institution in themselves, although they require the 
real presence, do not prove transubstantiation. The teaching of the 
Church only offers peremptory argument, but the value of the truth of 
these words comes from Christ Himself, the institutor of the Most Holy 
Eucharist. 

PACIFIC DE VILANOVA, O. F. M. CaP., “Al Marge de dues Sintesis Filosofi- 
ques.”” Criterion, XI (1935), 116-126. 

The author makes a comparative study of the two syntheses of Scotistic 
doctrine, namely, that of Father Belmond, ‘Essai de Synthése Philosophi- 
a du Scotisme” (FF, XVI {1933}, 73-131), and that of Father Déodat 

e Basly, Scotus Docens (Paris, 1934). There is a close affiliation be- 
tween the two syntheses. The concept of the unity of Being under its 
various aspects is the characteristic foundation of both syntheses. 

PAGANO, PETRUS BAPTISTA, O. F. M., De methodo critica Beati Joannis Duns 
Scoti. 

Thesis presented for a doctor’s degree at the Athenaeum Antonianum, 
Rome, 1933. 

PALAcIos, ASIN M., ‘Un aspecto inexplorado de los origenes de la teologia 
escolastica.”” Mélanges Mandonnet. Etudes d’histoive littéraire et doctri- 
nale du Moyen Age, II (1930), 55-66. 

Besides the Scholastics’ dependence on Averroes, the author claims 
that both St. Thomas and Duns Scotus depend on Al-Ghazali’s book, Icti- 
Sad (De Justo Medio in Credendo). The voluntarism of Duns Scotus and 
his school is certainly based on the doctrine contained in this book. 

, Algazel: El justo medio en la creencia. Compendio de teologia 
dogméatica (translated into Spanish by M. Asin Palacios). Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, 1929. In 8vo, pp. xv+558. 

In the introduction, the author repeats his assertions voiced in the 
preceding article. He especially insists that the voluntarism of Duns Sco- 
tus is based on this work. 

PELSTER, FRANZ, S.J., “Zur Skotus-Forschung.” Theologische Revue, 
XXVIII (1929), 145-152. 

The author makes some critical comments on the status of Scotistic 
research. 

, “Handschriftliches zur Uberlieferung der Quaestiones super 
libros Metaphysicorum und der Collationes des Duns Scotus.” Philo- 
Sophisches Jahrbuch, XLII (1930), 478-487; XLIV (1931), 79-92. 

Of the three commentaries In Metaphysicam, edited by Wadding, only 
the Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicae (excluding books X and XI) 
are authentic. The author then makes a textual study of the Collationes 
Parisienses and Oxonienses. He also makes public a newly-discovered 
codex of these Collationes at the royal library at Brussels. 
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, ‘Eine Minchener Handschrift des beginnenden vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts mit einem Verzeichniss von Quaestionen des Duns Scotus 
und Herveus Natalis (Cod. lat. Monac. 8717).” FS, XVII (1930), 
253-272. 

The author describes the cod. lat. Monac. 8717 which contains the 
Secundum Librum Operis Oxoniensis of Duns Scotus as well as the Col- 
lectio titulorum of the disputed questions of the Subtle Doctor and Her- 
veus Natalis. 

Cf. Father Victorin Doucet’s article: ““A propos du cod. lat. monacen- 
sis, 8717” (AFH, XXVI [1933], 246-247), which proves that qq. 34-87 
found in this codex are not to be attributed to Duns Scotus. Later Father 
Pelster himself changed his views to coincide with those of Father Doucet 
(Scholastik, YX [1934], 444). 

PIANA, CELESTINO, O. F. M., ‘Verso l’edizione dell’ ‘Opera Omnia’ di G. 
Duns Scoto.” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scholastica, XXXI (1939), 420- 
424, 

Remarks on the forthcoming critical edition of the “Opera Omnia” 
of Duns Scotus. 

PIERNIKARCZYK, E., “Das Naturgesetz bei Johannes Duns Skotus.” Philo- 
Sophisches Jahrbuch, XLII (1930), 67-91. 

Duns Scotus’ doctrine about natural law is a natural consequence of 
his voluntarism. Law is the product of the will. God from love of Him- 
self ordained the world. Therefore, natural law for man is the natural 
tendency to the highest good. The author notes the discrepancies between 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas in their doctrines about natural law. For St. 
Thomas, law is the product of the intellect; for Duns Scotus, the product 
of the will. The Subtle Doctor, contrary to St. Thomas’ opinion, contends 
that God can dispense from natural law in sensu lato. 

PourraT, M., “Le dogme de |’Immaculée Conception. Histoire de sa defini- 
tion.” Congres Marial National de Lourdes, 23-27 juillet, 1930 (Im- 
primerie de la Grotte, Lourdes, 1931), pp. 150-169. 

The Marian Doctor was the first to stabilize and prove successfully 
the privilege of the Immaculate Conception. 

PuEcH, LEONARDUS, O.F.M., De meriti theovia secundum Joannem Duns 
Scotum. 

Doctor’s thesis presented at the Athenaeum Antonianum, Romae, 
1934. 

——_——,, “Duns Scot et l’argument de Saint Anselme.” Nos Cahiers, I 
(1937), 183-199. 

The author elucidates the Subtle Doctor’s attitude towards St. An- 
selm’s argument for the existence of God. 

, “Une preuve oubliée de l’existence de Dieu.” Nos Cahiers, IV 
(1939), 225-271. 

Interpretation of the proof for the existence of God elaborated by 
Duns Scotus by the sole means of the principle of contradiction. 

RADONIC, BONAVENTURA, O. F. M., ‘‘Sinteza Skotove filozofije.”” Collectanea 
Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 176- 
244, 
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Using the concept of “Ens” as the foundation of Scotistic philosophy, 
the author gives a synthesis of the Subtle Doctor’s entire philosophical 
thought. 

—————., ‘‘Bozaniski zaStitnik Provincije Presv. Otkupitelja. Rasprava o 
Kristu Otkupitelju prema nauci Bl. Iv. Duns Skota.”” Nova Rivija, XIV 
(1935), 312-327; 367-379; XV (1936), 49-60. 

According to Duns Scotus, the mystery of the Redemption is the 
foundation and center of Divine Providence in all its manifestations. 

, “Duns Skot najizrazetiji sljedbenik sv. Franje u postovanju 
auktoritetu sv. umske Crkve i njezina Poglavice.” Nova Rivija, XVI 
(1937), 3-25. 

Following the example set by St. Francis, Duns Scotus was at all times 

obedient to the Holy See and held the Supreme Pontiff in highest esteem. 
, ‘“Pojam zakona u Duns Skotovom sustavu.” Nova Rivija, XVIII 
(1939), 1-22, continued. 

This is an analytical discussion of the essential elements of law ac- 
cording to Duns Scotus. 

REUusS, JOSEPH, “Die Theologische Tugend der Liebe mach der Lehre des 
Johannes Duns Skotus.” Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, LVI 
(1934), 1-39; 208-242. Printed separately: Verlag von Felizian Rauch, 
Innsbruck, 1934. In 8vo, pp. 74. 

The author contends that J. Klein in his book, Die Caritaslehre des 
Johannes Duns Skotus (Mister, 1926), misinterpreted St. Thomas. 
Klein’s thesis that the teaching of Duns Scotus about charity by far sur- 
passes that of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas cannot be held. Duns Sco- 
tus’ doctrine served as the basis for the errors of Molina and Fénélon. 
The first part of the author’s study deals with the theological and moral 
virtues, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the infusion and relation of the 
virtues among themselves. In the second part the author devotes his at- 
tention to the virtue of Charity under all its various aspects. 

RICHARD, L., Le dogme de la Rédemption (Bibliothéque Catholique des 
Sciences Religieuses). Blond et Gay, Paris, 1932. Pp. 230. 

Dealing with the dogma of Redemption, the author frequently refers 
to the soteriology of Duns Scotus. 

RINTELEN, FRITZ-JOACHIM VON, Das Philosophische Wertproblem. I. Der 
Wertgedanke in der europdischen Geistesentwicklung. Teil I. Altertum 
und Mittelalter. Max Niemayer, Halle, 1932. In 8vo, pp. xx+304. 

Considering the problem of Values in its historical and systematical 
or speculative aspects, the author also devotes a section to the study of the 
teaching of the Subtle Doctor. 

RIVIERE, JEAN, “La Doctrine de Scot sur la Rédemption devant l'histoire et 
la Théologie.” Estudis Franciscans, XLV (1933), 271-283. 

This article is a part of the author’s greater work entitled Le Dogme 
de la Rédemption au début du Moyen Age. The Subtle Doctor’s soteriol- 
ogy is not in conflict with the teaching of the Church nor with theological 
principles. The author refutes the accusation of Duns Scotus’ adversaries. 

———.,, “Sur la doctrine de |’Incarnation.” Revue des Sciences re- 
ligteuses, XI (1931), 71-87. 
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Critical examination of Father Déodat de Basly’s interpretation of 
Duns Scotus’ doctrine about the primary motive of the Incarnation. 

ROMUALDus, FR., O. F. M. Cap., “Het motief der Heilige Menschwording 
Bij Thomisten en Scotisten.”” Studia Catholica, XIII (1936), 1-15. 

The author is in favor of the Scotistic doctrine about the primary mo- 
tive of the Incarnation. 

(Rosa, Fr. P.), “Una ‘Summula’ del Dottore Sottile.” Czvilta Cattolica, an 
83., IV (1932), 466-475. 

Critical review of Father Scaramuzzi’s book, Duns Scoto Summula 
(Testi Cristiani, Firenze, 1932). This review was later translated into 
French by Gueroult under the title, ‘Un Défenseur Inattendu de Duns 
Scot” (FF, XVI [1933], 379-388). 

ROTH, BARTHOLOMEW, O. F. M., Franz von Mayronis, O. F. M. Sein Leben, 
Seine Werke, Lehre vom Formalunterschied in Gott (Franziskanische 
Forschungen, Ill Heft). Werl, i. W., 1936. In 8vo, pp. xvit592. 

The author presents Francis Mayron’s explanation of many Scotistic 
doctrines. 

ROVIGHI, SOFIA VANNI, “L’immortalita dell’anima nel pensiero di Giovanni 
Duns Scoto.” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XXIII (1931), 78-104. 

Duns Scotus held that a rigorous demonstration of the soul’s immor- 
tality cannot be offered by natural reason. The principal reasons for the 
Subtle Doctor’s position are his theory of the union of soul and body, 
the identity of essence and existence in created things, and his accentua- 
tion of divine transcendence and the contingency of creatures. 

———., L’immortalita dell’anima nei Maestri Francescani del Secolo 
XIII, Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1936. 

Chapter V deals with the immortality of the soul according to the 
teaching of Duns Scotus (pp. 197-238). 

RuBERT, Conrapo, O.F.M., “Fr. Guillormo Rubié, O. F.M. Doctrinas 
filosoficas.”” Archivo Ibero-Americano, XXXII (1929), 145-181; 
XXXII (1930), 5-42. 

In discussing some philosophical doctrines of the famous Scotist, Fr. 
Rubié, O. F. M., the author also refers to the teaching of Duns Scotus. 

RUF, PAUL, Der dlteste Handschriftenbestand der Ingolstadter Artistenfakul- 
tat (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelal- 
ters). Aschendorff, Miinster i. W., 1935. Pp. 91-110. 

The author enumerates some manuscripts of authors pertaining to the 
Scotistic school, e. g., Francis Mayronis, Antonius Andrea, etc. 

SAMUELE AB AtcalpA, O. F. M. CaP., “Christologia lulliana seu de motivo 
incarnationis doctrina B. Raymundi Lulli.” CF, I (1931), 145-183. 

The author proves that the Scotistic doctrine concerning the motive 
of the Incarnation is founded on texts of Holy Scripture and the Fathers 
of the Church. Raymond Lull was a precursor of the Subtle Doctor in 
propagating the Scotistic doctrine about the primary motive of the In- 
carnation. 

SANDERS, M., O. F. M., “De erfzonde volgens Duns Scotus.” Studia Catho- 


lica, XII (1937), 108-131. 
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In his study of the essence of original justice and original sin the 
author presents a lucid explanation of Scotistic doctrine. 


SANTELER, J., S. J., Der Kausale Gottesbeweis bei Herveus Natalis nach dem 
ungedruckten Traktat de Cognicione primi principii (Philosophie und 
Grenzwissenschaften, Bd. II, Heft 1). F. Rauch, Innsbruck, 1930. In 
8vo, pp. iv+92. 

In proving the existence of God, Herveus Natalis was unable to con- 
fute the objections of Henry of Gand and Duns Scotus against the princi- 
ple of motion: Quidquid movetur ab alio movetur. In his argumentation 
about the unity of the First Cause, Herveus Natalis follows the opinion of 
Duns Scotus. 

SCARAMUZZI, DIOMEDE, O. F.M., Duns Scoto Summula. Testi Cristiani, 
Firenze, 1932. Pp. lxiv+302. 

The author presents the genuine doctrine of Duns Scotus by selections 
from his works. A parallel Italian translation of each text is given. In 
the introduction the author deals with the life, works, and doctrine of 
the Subtle Doctor. 

Cf. the favorable review by Father Cicchitto, O. F. M. Conv., “Duns 
Scoto — Summula” (MF, XXXII [1932], 178-180). A scathing work 
published by Paolo de Téth: Errori e Pericoli dello Scotismo, Note 
Attorno ad una Summula delle Principali Dottrine di G. Duns Scoto edita 
dal P. Diomede Scaramuzzi, O. F. M. (Firenze, 1932) was occasioned by 
Father Scaramuzzi’s Summula. 

, La dottrina del B. G. Duns Scoto nella predicazione di S. Ber- 
nardino da Sienna. Vallecchi, Firenze, 1930. Pp. 218. Originally ap- 
peared in SF, I (ser. 3, 1929), 215-257; 341-371; 485-521; II (1930), 
72-142. 

Duns Scotus exercised a great influence upon St. Bernardine of Siena, 
an influence of which perhaps even the Saint was ignorant. In his sermons 
St. Bernardine applied Scotistic doctrine in solving the social problems of 
his day. Particularly Duns Scotus’ doctrine about the regality of Christ 
and the mediation of the Blessed Virgin was well presented by St. Ber- 
nardine. 

Cf. the review of this work in Civilta Cattolica (an. 82, IV {1931} 
60-65): “Lo Scoto nella Predicazione di S. Bernardino da Siena.” 

——_———, “La prima edizione dell’ ‘Opera Omnia’ di G. Duns Scoto 
(1639). SF, II (ser. 3, 1930), 381-412. Printed separately: Vallecchi, 
Firenze, 1930. 

The author relates the story of Wadding’s edition of the “Opera 
Omnia” of Duns Scotus, i.e., the method used, the collaborators involved, 
and Wedding: s final judgment about the works of Duns Scotus. 

“Le idee scotiste di un grande domenicano del’500.” SF, IV 
(ser. 3, 1932), 306-319; V (1933), 197-217. Appeared separately: 
Vallecchi, Firenze, 1933. 

Ambrose Catarinus, O.P. (1487-1553), was a great Scotist. The 
author demonstrates his stand on three Scotistic theses, namely, the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, the motive of the Incarnation, 
and the identity of grace and charity. 
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, Lo Scotismo nell’Universita e nei Collegi di Roma.” Sophia, 
I (1938), 71-79; 238-245; II (1939), 48-71. Published separately under 
the same title: Collegio S. Antonio, Via Merulana 124, Roma, 1939. 
Pp. 46. 

Throughout the centuries Scotism flourished in the universities and 
colleges of Rome. The author presents a conspectus of Scotism at the 
Sapientia, the Collegio Romano, Collegio Capranica, Collegio Nazareno, 
at the College of St. Isidore and St. Bonaventure, and finally, at the 
“Studium Generale” of Ara Coeli and St. Francis a Ripa. In the appendix, 
the author makes some remarks on the attitude of the popes towards 
Scotism. 

————., “A proposito di una ‘Summa’ del Dottore Sottile.” Cévilta 
Cattolica, an. 84, I (1933), 162-165. 

This is the author’s response to Paolo de Toth’s criticism of his Duns 
Scoto Summula. 

SCHLUND, ERHARD, O.F.M., “Duns Scotus und das moderne Denken.”’ 
Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fur 
Philosophie und Theologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934). 
Pp. 91-104. 

A comparison is made between the Subtle Doctor’s concept of the 
Universe and that of modern philosophers. 

SCHMAUS, MICHAEL, Der “Liber propugnatorius’ des Thomas Anglicus und 
die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von Agquin und Duns Scotus. 
Aschendorff, Miinster, i. W., 1930. In 8vo, 2 vols., pp. xxviiit+666 
and 334, 

This is a critical study of the “Liber propugnatorius’” which pre- 
sents the teaching of both St. Thomas and Duns Scotus about the Holy 
Trinity. 

————,, “Uno sconosciuto discepolo di Scoto. Intorno alla prescienza di 
Dio.” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XXIV (1932), 327-355. 

Cod. lat. Vaticanus 1113 contains a Commentary in I Sententiarum, by 
an unknown disciple of Duns Scotus. The author examines critically the 
question about the prescience of God and predestination. In conclusion, 
the author edits the entire question about predestination. 

Cf. Father Doucet’s article: ‘Der unbekannte Skotist des Vaticanus 
Lat. 1113. Fr. Aufredus Gonteri, O. F.M.” (FS, XXV [1938}, 201- 
240), which ascribes this work to Fr. Aufredus Gonteri, O. F. M. 

Scumitt, Eucuarius, O. F. M., “Das seraphische Weltbild des Duns Sko- 
tus.” WW, Il (1935), 70-88. 

This is a translation and elaboration of the fourth chapter of Father 
Longpré’s work, La Philosophie du B. Duns Scot (Paris, 1924), pp. 
139-160. 

SCHULEMAN, G., Die Lehre der Transcendentalien in der scholastischen 
Philosophie. Meiner, Leipzig, 1929. In 8vo, pp. vi+82. 

This is a brief exposition of the theories about transcendentals in 
scholastic philosophy until the beginning of the neo-scholastic movement. 
The author analyzes the theories of Albert the Great, St. Thomas, Duns 
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Scotus, Peter Olivi, and Suarez. According to the author, Duns Scotus 
was the first to use the term ‘‘transcendentals.”’ 

SCHWAMM, HERMANN, Robert Cowton, O.F.M., uber das géttliche Vor- 
herwissen (Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaften, Bd. Il], Heft V). Fel. 
Rauch, Innsbruck, 1931. In 8vo, pp. iv+67. 

Robert Cowton, O. F. M., a contemporary of Duns Scotus, published 
his Commentary after the publication of the Opus Oxoniense. Some of 
his doctrines show dependence on the Subtle Doctor; however, there are 
also many views disagreeing with Scotistic teaching. The author ex- 
plains Cowton’s theory about God’s knowledge of contingent future 
things. In conclusion, the author edits the question: An Deus habeat 
certam praescientiam futurorum contingentium (Commentarium in Libros 
Sententiarum, lib. i, dist. 38-39). 

, Das géttliche Vorherwissen bei Duns Scotus und seinen ersten 
Anhangern (Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaften, Bd. V, Heft 1-4). 
Fel. Rauch, Innsbruck, 1934. In 8vo, pp. 344. 

The author presents the historical evolution of the problem of God's 
knowledge of contingent future things from the time of Duns Scotus 
until Thomas of Bradwardine. The system explaining God’s aie ane 
by means of the predetermined decrees of God, as far as the fourteenth 
century is concerned, has its origin in the teaching of Duns Scotus. 

SCHWENDINGER, FIDELIS, O. F. M., “De analysi fidei juxta Joannem Duns 
Scotum.”” Antonianum, VI (1931), 417-440. 

Basing his study on the Opus Oxoniense (1. Il, d. 23), the author 
expounds Duns Scotus’ teaching about faith. 

Cf. Father Belmond’s criticism of this study: “Du réle respectif des 
motifs de credibilité et de |’ ‘Habitus fidei’ selon Jean Duns Scot’ (FF, 
XV [1932], 265-274). 

— ——., “Duns Scoti doctrina de substantiali supernaturalitate fidei in- 
fusae.”” Antonianum, VII (1932), 3-38. 

Infused faith, according to the Subtle Doctor, is substantially super- 
natural. 

———_———, ““Metaphysik des Sittlichen nach Johannes Duns Skotus.” WW, 
I (1934), 180-210; II (1935), 18-50; III (1936), 93-119; 161-190. 

If we do not consider single unrelated texts, but Duns Scotus’ doc- 
trine in its entirety as contained in the Opus Oxoniense, the Reportata, 
and the Quodlibetum, we must conclude that the Subtle Doctor did not 
teach any moral positivism but a doctrine identical with that of St. 
Thomas. The author analyzes Duns Scotus’ teaching about the founda- 
tion of moral obligation and then critically analyzes the manner in 
which the will of God is the principle of morality and the foundation of 
obligation. 

, “Die Pflichten-Kollision nach den Principien des Johannes 
Duns Scotus.” WW, IV (1937), 87-109. 

The author offers an explanation of the Scotistic principles for the 
solution of cases where the conflict between two laws occurs. 

—_—_—_—, “Zu Binkowskis Arbeiten tiber die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus.”’ 
WW, IV (1937), 284-288. 
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Some critical remarks anent Binkowski’s works: Die Wertlehre des 
Duns Skotus (Berlin-Bonn, 1936) and “Die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus 
in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart” (WW, III [1936], 269-282). 

, “Arge Verzeichnung der Skotus-Lehre bei Rommen.” WW, V 
(1938), 60-3. 

This is a criticism of some of the conclusions about the Subtle Doc- 
tor’s doctrine in the book of Heinrich Rommen: Die Ewige Wiederkehr 
des Naturrechts (Jacob Hegner, Leipzig, 1936). 

, Die Praevisio-Lehre des Duns Scotus nach Fran. Macedo.” 
Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fiir 
Philosophie und Theologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), 
pp. 119-120. . 

This is a sketch of an article later to appear in the FS. The author 
presents Francis Macedo’s explanation of the Scotistic doctrine about the 
prescience of God. 

SCHWITZER, R., “Die skotische Bibliothek in Salzburg.” FS, XXII (1935), 
348-363. 

The manuscripts and published works of Scotists preserved in the con- 
vent library at Salzburg are enumerated. Published dissertations number 
193 for theology and 43 for philosophy. Texts of Duns Scotus or his 
disciples number 76 vols. Finally the author gives a list of manuscript 
works of which 22 refer to theology and 7 to philosophy. Among these, 
three incunabula are mentioned. 

SEILLER, LEON, “La notion de personne selon Scot. Ses principales applica- 
tions en Christologie.” FF, XX (1937), 209-248. Also published sep- 
arately: Aux Editions Franciscaines, Paris, 1938. In 8vo, pp. 40. 

The notion of person according to Duns Scotus is defended against 
the misinterpretations of recent theologians. Having completed the analy- 
sis of the Subtle Doctor’s teaching about the person, the author applies 
these notions to the solution of the problem of the union of the two na- 
tures in Christ as well as to the question about the human activity of our 
Lord. 

, “Un Theologien scotiste (Déodat de Basly).” FF, XXI (1938), 
95-112; 167-192. Printed separately: Aux Editions Franciscaines, Paris, 
1938. In 8vo, pp. 47. 

A bio-bibliography of Father Déodat de Basly, O. F. M. 

SHARP, D. E., Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1930. Pp. viii+419. 

Pages 279-368 of this study are devoted to the presentation of the 
philosophy of Duns Scotus. 

——__— , “Duns Scotus, John.” Encyclopedia Britannica (14 edn., 1929) 
VII, 744-745. 

Life and works of the Subtle Doctor. 

—___—_——, “Thomas of Sutton, O. P.”” Revue Néo-scolastique du Philoso- 
phie, XXXVI (1934), 332-354; XXXVII (1935), 88-104, 219-233. 

The author explains the psychology, metaphysics, and angelology of 
Thomas Sutton, O. P. Sutton rejects Duns Scotus’ “haecceitas” in meta- 
physics and angelology. 
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SIMONIS, E., O. F. M., “Scotus en het sacrificie.” Algemeen Nederlandsch 
Eucharistisch Tijdschrift, YX (1930), 3-13; 65-79. 

Sacrifice, according to Duns Scotus, is an oblation to God in the man- 
ner prescribed by God Himself. Sacrifice has no foundation in natural 
law but in the positive will of God. 

——_—_——, ‘De waarde en de vruchten der H. Mis volgens Joannes Duns 
Skotus.” Algemeen Nederlandsch Eucharistisch Tijdschrift, X (1931), 
150-159; 219-225. 3 

Basing his study on Duns Scotus’ Quodlibetum, q. 20, the author ex- 
plains the doctrine of Duns Scotus about the essence, value, and fruits of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

SOIRON, THADDAEUS, O. F. M., “Duns Skotus, der Lehrer einer heroischen 
Philosophie und Theologie.” WW, III (1936), 241,168. 

This paper was read at Cologne on February 26, 1936. The author 
illustrates the heroic character of Duns Scotus’ philosophy and theology, 
which consists (a) in philosophy (theodicy, psychology, and ethics) , in the 
fact that human reason, conscious of its limits, always remains open for 
the light of Faith; (b) in theology, in the full obedience demanded of 
the free will by God and the magistracy of Holy Mother Church. 

, Heilige Theologie. Grundsatzliche Darlegungen. Fr. Pustet, Re- 
gensburg, 1935. In 8vo, pp. 178. 

Imbued with the principles of St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus, the 
author proves the sacredness of Theology and determines its place in the 
economy of Christian life. 

, “Die theologische Intention des Duns Scotus.” Sechste und 
siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fir Philosophie und 
Theologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934), pp. 71-79. 

Theology, according to Duns Scotus, being a positive science, deals 
only with the truths contained in, or founded on Sacred Scripture. 

StorFF, HuGoLiINus JosEPHUS, O.F.M., De natura transsubstantiationts 
juxta I. Duns Scotum. Ex typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Firenze-Qua- 
racchi, 1936. 

This critical study is a reply to Father V. Cachia’s thesis, De Natura 
Transsubstantiationis juxta S. Thomam et Scotum (Angelicum, 1929). 
In the first section of his work, the author determines the precise doctrine 
of Duns Scotus about the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist and particular- 
ly about transubstantiation. The second section is devoted to a critical 
examination of the doctrine ascribed to Duns Scotus by Father Cachia and 
the true doctrine of Duns Scotus. 

, “De schola et doctrina franciscana B. Joannis Duns Scoti.” 
AOFM, LI (1932), 36-42. Appeared separately: Ad Claras Aquas, Qua- 
racchi, 1932. In 16 mo., pp. 24. 

This paper was read at the convention of German lectors, August 4-7, 
1931. The author affirms the actual existence of the great Scotistic 
School. Many reasons are given why the School is not as flourishing 
today as it was in the past. Among these are: (a) after the definition of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception the scientific activity of the 
School ceased because its main goal has been attained; (b) the turbulent 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and especially the French Revolution 
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destroyed our convents and decimated the friars, thus making it impos- 
sible to pursue higher studies; (c) when better times arrived the friars 
occupied themselves with the critical edition of the complete works of St. 
Bonaventure; (d) after the critical edition of St. Bonaventure’s works 
appeared, the friars turned their attention to the conciliation of the Seraph- 
ic Doctor's doctrine with that of St. Thomas; (e) having recuperated 
from the ill effects of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the friars 
spent their best forces on the mission fields. 

SWIEZAWSKI, ETIENNE, “Les intentions premiéres et les intentions seconds 
chez Jean Duns Scot.” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age, IX (1934), 205-260. 

In the first part of his dissertation, the author explains the Subtle 
Doctor’s exact meaning of primary and secondary intentions. Having 
made his distinctions, the author applies these in the second part of his 
work to the problem of the categories, the universals, and the praedica- 
bilia. 

TALIJA, URBAN, “‘Kriticko izdanje djela Ivana Duns Skota.” Bogoslovska 
Smotra, XXIII (1935), 192-197. 

After reviewing Father Bali¢’s book, Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris 
Mariani Theologiae Marianae Elementa (Sibenici, 1933), the author 
speaks of the proposed critical edition of the complete works of Duns 
Scotus. 

TATARA, LEONARDUS, O. F. M., “‘Doctrina Joannis Duns Scoti de causalitate 
sacramentorum.” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus, 
Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 336-359. 

Dividing his study into four parts, the author devotes the first part 
to the various systems offered for the explanation of the causality of the 
Sacraments. The second part is devoted to the exclusion of those systems 
which are not comprised in the theory of Duns Scotus. In the third and 
fourth parts, the author deals with the exposition of the doctrine of 
the Subtle Doctor about the causality of the Sacraments. 

TEETAERT, AMEDEUS, O. F. M. CaP., ‘Pierre Auriol.” Dictionnaire de Thé- 
ologie Catholique, XII (1935), cols. 1826-1833. 

In this article on the life and works of Peter Aureolus the author 
makes a comparison between the doctrine of Aureolus and that of his 
master, Duns Scotus. 

(TEETAERT) AMEDEUS A. ZEDELGEM, O. F. M. Cap., “Joannis Duns Scoti 
operum absolutae editionis efficax propositum.” CF, V (1935), 261-274. 

The author gives a detailed review of Fr. Bali¢’s work, Joannis Duns 
Scoti Theologiae Marianae Elementa (Sibenici, 1933), and then discusses 
the program for a definitive edition of the “Opera Omnia” of Duns 
Scotus. 

TOMINEC, ANGELIK, O. F. M., “Filozofija Janeza Duns Skota pri sobodnih 

_ filozofih Slovencev, Hrvatow in Srbow.” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, 
Acta Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp, 245-262. 

Modern philosophers have a predilection for the philosophy of Duns 
Scotus because of its critical spirit. The author gives a resumé of what 
Slovenian, Croatian, and Serbian philosophers think of Scotism. He con- 
siders the works of Francis Veber, Francis Drtina, E. Spektorsky, Albert 
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Bazala, and Voj. R. Mladenovic. Their attitude towards Scotus is usually 
negative, except in the case of Albert Bazala. In conclusion the author 
refutes the accusations of those who misunderstand Duns Scotus’ doctrine 
about the relation between Faith and Science and of those who accuse him 
of indeterminism. 

TOTH, PAOLO DE, Errori e Pericoli dello Scotismo. Note Attorno ad una 
Summula delle Principali Dottrine di G. Duns Scoto edita dal P. Diomede 
Scaramuzzi, O.F. M. Firenze, 1932. Pp. 96. ; 

The publication of Father Scaramuzzi’s Summula serves as an occasion 
for vehement assault against Scotism. In unrestrained language the author 
condemns the doctrines of Duns Scotus as capricious suppositions and 
fantasies (p. 27) which lead to skepticism and pessimism (p. 49). 

Téth’s work was refuted by Carmelo Ottaviano (Sophia, I {1933}, 
120-123). Father P. Rosa in his favorable review of Scaramuzzi’s Sum- 
mula also refuted the unfounded assertions of Téth (“Una ‘Summula’ 
del Dottor Sottile,” Crvilta Cattolica, an. 83, 1 [1932}, 466-475. This 
same article was later translated into French by Gueroult and appeared 
in FF, XVI (1933), 379-388 under the title: “Un Defenseur Inattendu 
du Duns Scot.” After the appearance of Father Rosa’s article, Téth sent 
an open letter to the Civilta Cattolica condemning it for exaggerated 
praise of Duns Scotus; the rebuttal appeared in the article: ‘A proposito 
di una ‘Summula’ del Dottor Sottile” (Civilta Cattolica, an. 84. I [1933], 
162-166). Finally we have the work of Father Ludger Meier, O. F. M., 
entitled Zur Ehrenrettung des Doctor Subtilis (Excerpt from Verba Vitae 
et Salutis, 1933, in 8vo, pp. 8) in which the author praises the Civilta 
Cattolica for its stand in favor of Scotism and reasserts the arguments 
against Toth. 

TRAPP, Damasus, O.S. A., “Aegidii Romani de Doctrina modorum.” An- 
gelicum, XII (1935), 449-501. 

Aegidius’ modal distinction between nature and person bears a close 
resemblance to the formal distinction of Duns Scotus. In the second part 
of his paper, the author treats of the formal constitutive of personality 
and its similarity to the theory of Duns Scotus. 

URBANO DA PALIANO, O. F. M. CapP., “Il concetto della redenzione nel Ven. 
Fra Giovanni Duns Scoto.” Italia Franciscana, X (1935), 237-244. 

The author defends Duns Scotus’ soteriology against his adversaries. 
The Subtle Doctor’s doctrine about the Redemption, especially with ref- 
erence to the Blessed Virgin, is elucidated. 

UrRUTIBEHETY, CHRYSOSTOME, O.F.M., “La spiritualité du Christ-Roi.” 
FF, VII (1924), 53-98; VIII (1925), 409-434; 503-518; IX (1926), 
25-44; 337-352; X (1927), 47-94; XII (1929), 5-44; XIII (1930), 
325-339; 437-457; XVII (1934), 189-206; 309-324; 405-418. 

In this exhaustive study the author presents Duns Scotus’ complete 
doctrine about the Kingship of Christ. 

, ‘Pourquoi un Dieu-homme?” FF, XIII (1930), 199-217. 

Dom. L. Chambat, O.S.B., in his article, “Pourquoi un Dieu- 
Homme?” (Le Christ-Roi, Organe de la Ligue universelle de Christ-Roi. 
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1930, V, 3-12) refuted Duns Scotus’ theory in favor of that of St. 
Thomas. The author proves that the Subtle Doctor’s doctrine is not op- 
posed to Sacred Scripture nor Tradition. Numerous theologians through- 
out the centuries declared themselves in favor of it. 

, La Rédemption est-elle le motif de l’Incarnation?” FF, XIV 
(1931), 113-168. Printed separately under the same title: La France 
Franciscaine, Paris, 1931. In 8vo., pp. 56. 

The author combats the assertion of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., 
that the “‘motivum incarnationis fuit motivum misericordiae” (Angelicum, 
VII [1930], 289-302). In the second part of his article the author 
expounds the Scotistic doctrine about the motive of the Incarnation. 

, Le Motif de l’Incarnation d’aprés |’Angelicum et I’Ami du 
Clerge.” FF, XV (1932), 361-408. 

The author deals at length with Garrigou-Lagrange’s article, ‘“Causae 
ad invicem sunt causae (Angelicum, IX [1932], 21-43) as well as the 
position of L’Ami du Clerge (May 21, June 18, 1931) with regard to 
the motive of the Incarnation. 

VAN ADRICKEM, DONATUS, O. F. M., “‘Inconographia B. Joannis Duns Scoti.” 
AFH, XXVI (1933), 249-251. 

The author describes minutely four pictures of Duns Scotus. Two of 
them are found in the Franciscan Library in Schwarz, Austria; the other 
two, in Italy. One of the latter is found in the cemetery chapel of Cre- 
mona, the other in the Sacro Convento of Assisi. 

VAN DEN BorNE, FIDENTIUS, O. F.M., “Der Skotus-Kongress in Zagreb 
(Agram) in seinen geschichtlichen Rahmen.” WW, III (1936), 130-134. 

The author gives a brief historical résumé of the first conference of 
Slavic Franciscans which was devoted to the study and analysis of the 
doctrines of Duns Scotus. 

VAN DE WOESTYNE, ZACARIAS, O. F. M., Scholae Franciscanae aptatus Cursus 
Philosophicus. Editio altera. 2 vols. Typis. S. Francisci. Mechliniae, 
1932 and 1933. Tom. I, Logica minor et major, pp. xxili+335. Tom. 
II, Ontologia, pp. xxiii+334. 

This textbook of philosophy is as yet incomplete. The third volume 
(Cosmology) and the fourth (Psychology, Theodicy, and Ethics) have 
yet to appear. 

VELLICO, M. ANTONIUS, O.F.M., “De regula fidei juxta Joannis Duns 
Scoti doctrinam.”’ Antonianum, X (1935), 11-36. Printed separately: 
Rome, 1935. In 8vo, pp. 36. 

The rule of faith, according to Duns Scotus, is that Sacred Scripture 
and Tradition are the sources of revelation. The Subtle Doctor’s doctrine 
is wholly orthodox. 

, ‘De transsubstantiatione juxta Joannem Duns Scotum.” An- 
tonianum, V (1930), 301-332. 

This article is a reply to some of the assertions in Father Cachia’s 
thesis: De Natura Transsubstantiationis juxta S. Thomam et Scotum (An- 
gelicum, 1929). The author treats of the genuine doctrine of the Subtle 
Doctor and its orthodoxy. Transubstantiation, according to Duns Scotus, 
is the “transitio totalis substantiae in substantiam.” In the case of the 
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Holy Eucharist, transubstantiation does not produce the Body of Christ 
out of the substance of the bread, but adduces the Body of Christ upon 
the altar without any local motion on Its part. This doctrine is in perfect 
accord with the Council of Trent and the teaching of St. Robert Bel- 
larmine and St. Thomas. 

Father Cachia’s rebuttal to this criticism is found in “Animadversiones 
in Transsubstantiationis Doctrinam’” (Angelicum, VIII {1931}, 246- 
262). 

VEUTHEY, LEON, O. F. M. Conv., “L’école franciscaine et la Critique phi- 
losophique Moderne.” EF, XLVIII (1936), 129-143; 257-266. 

The author deals with the possibility of a synthesis between the Aris- 
totelean-Thomistic and the Augustinian-Franciscan schools. To this, the 
Franciscan School could contribute the most, because of its concreteness 
and realism especially in solving the problem of objective cognition. St. 
Bonaventure’s philosophy would serve best as the basis of this synthesis. 
Duns Scotus would not do, because he adopts principles of both schools. 

This article evoked a great deal of comment. Father Déodat de Basly 
attacked its assertions in his article: “L’Intuition de l’extramental maté- 
riel” (EF, XLVIII [1936], 267-279). Father Veuthey responded in the 
same periodical (XLIX {1937}, 76-91) with his article: “I’Intuition 
scotiste et le sens du concert.” At this point Father Seraphin Belmond 
entered the dispute asking the question: “Le scotisme philosophique 
manque-t-il de cohérence ?”’ (EF, XLIX, {1937}, 178-188), to which Fa- 
ther Veuthey responded with: “Cohérence: éclectisme ou synthése” (EF, 
XLIX {1937}, 324-332). Finally Father Hohmann put the question: “Ist 
Duns Skotus Augustinist oder Aristoteliker?” (WW, IV {1937}, 131- 
140). Father Veuthey refuted this article in the same periodical with: 
“Augustinismus und Aristotelismus” (WW, IV [1937], 211-215). To 
this Father Hohmann responded in “Augustinismus und Aristotelismus” 
(WW, IV {1937}, 216-219), in which he brings back the question to the 
starting point: “Is a synthesis between Augustinism and Aristotelism 
possible?” 

“L’Intuition scotiste et le sens du concert.” EF, XLIX (1937), 
76-91. 

This is the author’s refutation of Father Déodat de Basly’s article: 
“L’Intuition de l’extramental matériel (EF, XLVIII [1937], 267-279). 
Duns Scotus conceived Augustinian intuition in an Aristotelian sense. 
To make possible a synthesis and avoid confusion one would have to dis- 
tinguish sharply between one and the other spirit. 

, “Cohérence: éclectisme ou synthése.” EF, XLIV (1937), 324- 
332. 

The author explains what he meant by “synthesis” in his previous 
article. 

, Augustinismus und Aristotelismus.” WW, IV (1937), 211- 
21D: 

The author repeats his opinions and defends himself against the ac- 
cusation that he misconceives Scotistic intuition. 
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VIGNAUX, P., Justification et prédestination au XIV siécle. Duns Scot, Pierre 
@’Auriole, Guillaume d’Occam, Grégoire de Rimini. (Bibliothéque de 
Vécole des hautes études. Science religieuses, 48.) Leroux, Paris, 1935. 
Pp. vili+194. 

Having expounded the doctrine of Duns Scotus, Peter Aureolus, Wil- 
liam Occam, and Gregory Rimini about justification and predestination, 
the author makes a critical comparison of all of them. 

, “Humanisme et théologie de Jean Duns Scot.” FF, XIX 
(1936), 209-225. 

This is a study of q. 1 prol. of the Opus Oxoniense: “Utrum homini 
pro statu isto sit necessaria aliquam doctrinam specialem supernaturaliter 
inspirari, ad quam videlicet suo possit attingere lumine naturali intel- 
lectus?” The author concludes that Duns Scotus proposed a certain kind 
of theological humanism between the relation of nature and grace, reason 
and revelation. 

VocT, BERARD, O. F. M., “St. Augustine and the Franciscan School.” Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
Detroit, Mich., 1931. XIII (1931), 1-14. 

The author examines the principal elements of Augustinism as found 
in the philosophy of Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, and Duns 
Scotus. In his examination of Duns Scotus’ philosophy, the author pays 
special attention to the Subtle Doctor’s theory of matter and form, his 
voluntarism, and the formal distinction. 

VYSKOCIL, CAPISTRAN, O. F. M., “Brevis conspectus doctrinae philosophicae 
ac theologicae Joannis Duns Scoti.” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta 
Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 360-391. 

The author gives a brief synthesis of the philosophy and theology of 
the Subtle Doctor. 

WULF, MAURICE DE, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale. 6th edn. Insti- 
tut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain; J. Vrin, Paris, 1936. 

Life, works, and doctrine of Duns Scotus. The author also includes a 
short bibliography of Scotistic literature (pp. 332-352). 

ZIMARA, COELESTIN, Das Wesen der Hoffnung in Natur und Ubernatur. 
Ferd. Schéningh, Paderborn, 1938. In 8vo, pp. 250. 

This is the doctor’s thesis presented by the author at the University of 
Friburg. Treating of the essence of Hope in its natural and supernatural 
aspects, the author also treats of Duns Scotus’ doctrine. Cf. pp. 116-120; 
227-233. 


(The End) 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 
St. Francis College, 
Burlington, Wis. 
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Franciscan Events 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence will be held at Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15, 16, 17. Eleven 
papers, treating the general subject “Basic Trends of the Franciscan School,” 
will be presented and discussed. Besides the opening session on Monday eve- 
ning, June 15, there will be three two-hour sessions on each of the two follow- 
ing days. To each paper sixty-five minutes have been allotted: twenty minutes 
for the reading of the paper, five minutes for a formal discussion, and forty 
minutes for general discussion from the floor. At the opening session there will 
be only one paper; and the closing session will be a business meeting. Those 
who expect to attend are requested to notify the Reverend John Koebele, 
O. F. M., President, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. 


* * * 


The preparatory work for the introduction of Father Junipero Serra’s cause 
of canonization has nearly been completed. Father Eric O’Brien, O. F. M., 
newly appointed vice-postulator of the cause, reports that the articuli will be 
forwarded to Vatican City by late summer. Two historical investigators, Fa- 
thers Maynard Geiger, O. F. M., and Maximin Piette, O. F. M., are assisting 
the vice-postulator. 


* * * 


The Franciscan provinces of St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Canada, will have 
their triennial provincial chapters this summer. The visitors general who will 
preside over these chapters as representatives of the minister general are: Very 
Reverend Augustine Hobrecht, O. F. M., President of St. Anthony College, 
Santa Barbara, California, for the St. Louis province; Very Reverend Raphael 
Adams, O. F. M., President of St. Joseph College, Callicoon, N. Y., for the 
Cincinnati province; and Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Presi- 
dent of St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, for the Canadian province. 


* Ke * 


The provincial chapters of the four provinces of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual in this country will be held in July. The first chapter will be held in 
Forest Lake, IIll., the new novitiate of the western Polish Province of St. Bona- 
venture, whose headquarters are at Milwaukee, Wis.; the second, that of the 
Province of the Immaculate Conception, with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., 
will convene the week of July 6 at Rensselaer, N. Y.; the third, that of the 
eastern Polish province of Buffalo, N. Y., dedicated to St. Anthony of Padua, 
at Granby, Mass., the week of July 13; the fourth, that of the Province of 
Our Lady of Consolation, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., at Carey, Ohio, 
the week of July 20. The Very Reverend Raphael M. Huber, O. F. M. Conv., 
former English Confessor at St. Peter’s Basilica and at present Professor of 
Church History at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed by the Most Reverend Father General Bede Hess, 
O. F. M. Conv., to preside in his name at all four of the chapters. 
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Franciscans in the News 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, a Franciscan inasmuch as he is a member 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, on May 13, 1942, observed the silver 
jubilee of his consecration as a bishop. Another war pope, Benedict XV, 
appointed him papal nuncio to Bavaria and consecrated him titular arch- 
bishop of Sardes in Lydia in 1917. The nuncio stayed in Munich through 
the revolution till 1925, and then served as nuncio in Berlin till 1929, 
when he was elevated to the cardinalate. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
Jan., 1942, p. 16. 


* * * 


At the first Normandie fire, February 10, 1942, Father Peter Baptist 
Duffee, O. F. M., distinguished himself ministering to the injured through 
the entire night. Though he himself suffered some injuries, he was one 
of the last to leave the vessel before it capsized; and he rescued a bundle 
of blueprints of the ship’s water and heating lines which he turned over to 
the U. S. Navy. Cf. The Provincial Annals, Province of the Most Holy Name, 
April, 1942, p. 237. 

hie Hy ® 


A very unusual celebration was the joint observance of golden and dia- 
mond jubilees held at St. Joseph College, Westmont, Illinois, on May 28, 
1942. Seven Fathers of the Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart (St. 
Louis, Mo.), Fathers Eugene Hagedorn, Albert Bruesermann, Aurelius 
Bruegge, Theodosius Plassmeyer, Didymus Storff, Lullus Seeboth, and George 
Wetenkamp, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their investiture (July 30, 
1892); another Father of the same province, Father Bernard Wewer, re- 
called his ordination to the aesthiogd fifty years ago (June 5, 1892); an- 
other, Father Florentius Kurzer, observed the sixtieth anniversary of his 
elevation to the priesthood (May 28, 1882); and the diamond sacerdotal 
jubilee (February 12, 1882) of Father Hugolinus Storff, formerly a member 
and twice provincial of the Sacred Heart Province and then first provincial 
of Santa Barbara Province for two terms, now residing in Rome, was like- 
wise commemorated. A total of ten Franciscan jubilarians! 


* * * 


On the occasion of the one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Uruguay, Archbishop Antonio M. Barbieri 
of Montevideo issued a pastoral letter in which, according to Sendbote, 
April, 1942, he says: ‘“Two historical facts, which cannot be contradicted, 
are contained in this national celebration: the patriotism of the founders, 
who gained liberty, the most precious gift of nations, for our country and 
its inhabitants; and, secondly, the actual presence of the’ Catholic Faith, 
which was presented by Larrobla in the Declaration of Independence and 
is represented in the picture of Mary, who heard the prayers of our fathers. 
Both of these facts have always been continued in our nation, on the one 
hand by the appreciation of this sincere, generous, and loyal liberty, which 
directs all men of good-will and which has created the organism of our 
free institutions; on the other hand by the religious sentiments that animate 
the great majority of our people and protect this inheritance.” 
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This archbishop is a Capuchin. He was born at Montevideo in 1892. 
He was received into the Capuchin order at Genoa, Italy, on September 8, 
1915. He had been sent there by the Capuchins of Montevideo, who belong 
to the Province of Genoa. He completed his studies at the International 
Capuchin College in Rome, and received the degrees of doctor of we 
losophy and doctor of theology. After returning to Uruguay he served as 
lector, preacher, and superior until October 6, 1936, when he was made 
titular archbishop with the right of succession. At the death of Archbishop 
John Francis Aragone he succeeded as archbishop of Montevideo. Cf. Ana- 
lecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, LV (1936), p. 310. 


Franciscan Necrology 


Though the illustrious Dutch Franciscan, Father Dorotheus Cornelisse, 
O.F.M., died a year and a half ago, December 31, 1940, only now are 
we able to record the fact. From the day of his ordination in 1888, he de- 
voted practically his whole life to teaching. A doctor of philosophy and 
theology, he began teaching dogmatic theology at the Franciscan Inter- 
national University of St. Anthony in Rome in 1903; and from 1913 to 
1930 taught fundamental theology at the Roman Seminary of the Lateran. 
He served also as consultor to the Sacred Congregations of Seminaries and 
Studies and of Propaganda, as well as censor of books in Rome; and he 
published learned books and magazine articles. 


* * * 


The Swiss Capuchin province mourns the death of the Very Reverend 
Magnus Kuenzle, O. F.M. Cap. He was well known in Switzerland and 
other countries of Europe for his teaching and writings on philosophy, art, 
and history. Although most of his literary productions appeared in various 
periodicals, he also published Expresstonismus und Kirchliche Kunst, St. 
Franziskus im Bilde, Die Kirche von Immensee, Der Kapuzinerorden in der 
Schweiz, and several other works. For many years he worked on a life of 
the famous Swiss Capuchin Theodosius Florentini. Although the manuscript 
contains several hundred pages, it was unfortunately not completed. Cf. 
Sanct Fidelis, XXVUI (1941), 168-172. . 


Franciscan History 


Father Anthony of St. Anne Galvao, O. F. M., a native of Brazil, though 
he died a hundred and twenty years ago, still enjoys the reputation of sanc- 
tity. In fact, the preliminary process for his beatification was officially com- 
menced a few years ago in the archdiocese of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Born at 
Guaratingueta, central Brazil, Father Anthony in 1774 founded the Sisters’ 
Convent of the Immaculate Conception, known as Recolhimento da Luz, 
at Sao Paulo, and for many years was its spiritual director. The convent still 
exists at the present day; and Father Anthony's tomb is in the main nave 
of the little old convent church. That tomb is surrounded with burning 
candles and fresh flowers, while the faithful come and go, asking Father 
Anthony to intercede for them at the throne of God. Father Adalbert Ort- 
mann, O.F.M., diocesan procurator and promoter of Father Anthony’s 
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cause, has reported two recent miraculous cures, duly attested by doctors, 
which have been attributed to the intercession of this saintly American 
Franciscan. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, March, 1942, p. 93. 

* * * 


One hundred years ago Father Esteban (Stephen) de Adoain departed 
from his native Spain for the missions in Venezuela. After many years of 
indefatigable labors, he was compelled to leave the country by the anti- 
Christian party then in power. He betook himself to Cuba, where he re- 
eee his successful career, and finally came to Central America, whence 

e was deported with some other Capuchins, who landed in the United 
States and received the hospitality of the Capuchins in Milwaukee. He died 
some nine years later in his native land. Cf. Sanct Fidelis, XXVIII (1941), 
196-200. 

* * * 

At one of the sessions of the eighth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association, October 8-9, 1941, a Hie oe was read by 
Thomas S. Melady, M. A., on “A Distinguished Son of Huron County — 
The Rev. Stephen Eckert, O. F. M. Cap.” Father Stephen died at Milwaukee 
on February 16, 1923. He was known for his practical zeal in behalf of the 
Colored and as the director of the St. Benedict the Moor Colored Mission. 
Cf. The Catholic Historical Review, XXVII (1942), 507. 

* * * 

Referring to a statement in Franciscan Studies XXIII (1942), 74-75, 
that Father Joseph of Angers, O. F. M. Cap., died in northern Nova Scotia, 
Father John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. Cap., writes: “I know that this notice 
is culled from Cesinale, III, 679. As early as 1917, I expressed my doubts 
that this statement is correct. Cf. A. C. H. Researches, p. 48, note. In 1921 
Father Candide de Nantes, O. F. M. Cap., settled this doubt definitely in 
his work on the Acadian Mission, p. 258. Father Joseph of Angers was sent 
in 1650 to the mission in Virginia. In 1661 he was back in France and died 
there March 17, 1667. He never was in Acadia. He was a missionary only 
in England and Virginia. I surmise that he was recalled from Virginia be- 
cause that mission was entrusted, about 1661, to the Irish Capuchin Friars. 
This is only a surmise. At any rate Father Joseph did not die in Nova Scotia.” 


Franciscan Literature 

‘ In the September, 1941, number of Franciscan Studies, p. 82, Father 
Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., favorably reviewed The Scotist, annual mimeo- 
graphed publication of the theological students at the Franciscan seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. Other mimeographed publications of a similar nature 
are: The Troubadour, The Report of the Duns Scotus Philosophical Associa- 
tion, The Round Table of Franciscan Research, and Brown Studies. 

- The Troubadour, now in its fifth year, is “a quarterly devoted to Fran- 
ciscan ideas, published by the Third Order Study Club, St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Ill.” A very valuable and practical feature of this publication has 
been its several series of outlines on various aspects of the Third Order, suit- 
able as guides for other inquiry groups or study clubs. 

_ The Report of the Duns Scotus Philosophical Association is an annual 
published in the form of a convention report by the Franciscan students of 
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philosophy at Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio. The Report for 
1941, the fifth one published, was devoted to a refutation of the false charges 
brought against Scotus, and was dedicated to “the Reverend Father Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F. M., and his associates, outstanding Franciscans and scholars, 
who in their zeal for furthering Franciscan life and thought, serve well as 
ideals for us, hopeful Franciscan message-bearers of the morrow.” 

The Round Table of Franciscan Research, published by the Capuchin 
Clerics of St. Anthony Friary, Marathon, Wisconsin, is now nearing the com- 
pletion of the sixth volume. The clerics are fully deserving of the praise that 
has come to them from many quarters, In their work they are laying the 
foundation for even more thorough research in later years. Currently they are 
treating the foundation of the Capuchin branch of the Franciscan order. 

Brown Studies, a quarterly issued by the Capuchin clerics in the college 
department at the Immaculate Conception Friary, Garrison, N. Y., received 
the following commendation from the Catholic School Press Association: “By 
far the best magazine submitted. With attention to a few small details, the 
book should become outstanding, and give competition to many printed quar- 
terlies, which have the full advantage of color plates and trick typographic 
effects to help.” Cf. The Messenger, VII (1942), 425. 


* *e * 


The noted Franciscan Tertiary author, Blanche Jennings Thompson, has 
contributed an article on ‘Some Culinary Returns from the Bible” to Ave 
Maria, March 7, 1942. In the same issue appeared an article on the Tertiary 
inventor of moveable type, ‘‘Master Gutenberg’s Triumph,” by Hermann List 
and Roy Temple House. 
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Mission Music of California. By Owen da Silva, O. F. M., A. B. in Music. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.: Warren F. Lewis, Publ., 1941. Pp. 132. Bibli- 
ography, index, and illustrations. ) 

When the gray-robed friars of California mission days fell asleep in the 
Lord, they were often weary old men, longing for rest from their labors. 
They had sacrificed home and kindred, they had embraced solitude and iden- 
tified themselves with the lowest of aborigines, they had built missions and 
beautified them with the arts of Spain and Mexico, and above all, they had 
helped to save thousands of Indian souls. But the system they had built up, 
the material progress they had set in motion, the social and cultural organiza- 
tion they had fostered came to ruin through revolution, greed, and indiffer- 
ence. The story of the missionaries’ efforts forms a saga, immortal in the 
literature and history of the American southwest. 

One of the last of the gray-robes was Fray Narciso Duran, a talented artist 
and an able administrator. He came to California in 1806 and died there in 
1846, devoting nearly forty years of his priestly life to the uplift of the 
Indian. He wielded the gavel of protest against those who would despoil 
the Indian and the missions; he swung the baton before his Indian band at 
Santa Barbara which, according to his own testimony, it had taken him ten 
years to train to musical excellence. When Father Duran passed away, he 
might have thought that the very memory of mission days, with its story of 
toil and distress, might in the course of time be forgotten, so unlovely the 
future seemed. 

With the passing of the years, there has been an increase rather than 
a diminution of the treatment of California mission themes along both scien- 
tific and popular lines. The general field has been rather well covered. Today 
the trend is along the line of monographs on specific phases of mission his- 
tory, books greatly in demand to satisfy the interests of those in the professions 
and in specialized work. Father Owen’s recent work, Mission Music of Cali- 
fornia, is a book of this kind and has no competitor in the field. It is the type 
of book that only a person of musical talent as well as ability in historical 
research could produce. 

The author has spent all of his life in old mission atmosphere and has 
dreamed through many a year of producing a book that would tell of the 
efforts of the padres among the Indians along musical lines. He ransacked 
the libraries and archives of California missions as well as those of secular 
institutions, and made a special trip to Mexico in quest of material for his 
favorite study. As a result much historical data and abundant original mission 
music were discovered. The data and the music were gathered piecemeal, but 
for ten years and more the author has worked to weave all of this into a 
very readable and well-arranged account. 

The foreword by John Steven McGroarty, poet-laureate of California, is 
an appreciation. Following the author’s preface, there are an essay on Mission 
Music and biographical sketches on the Padre Musicians. Thirdly, there is a 
complete translation and partial reproduction of Father Duran’s Prologo, 
which “is the most valuable document extant bearing on the church music 
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of the California Missions.’ The second part of the book contains the musical 
scores which the author considered representative of the best of the remaining 
mission music. Here one finds the Misa de Catalunia, the Misa Viscaina, and 
the Credo Parisiense; the Vexilla Regis, Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, and 
Gaudeamus (Introit), all Gregorian Chants. Finally there are the two motets: 
El Padre Nuestro, one arranged for four male voices, the second for mixed 
voices. 

The composition and drawing of the score for the organ accompaniments 
is the work of the late Arthur Bienbar, noted church musician, while the 
pleasing and appropriate sketches were executed by Mr. Paul Moore. The 
very format of the book has an artistic touch. A thousand copies were printed 
from linotype Fairfield and on Strathmore Pastelle Paper. 

This volume is highly recommended to every Franciscan friary in the 
land and to all who are interested in the music of the mission days of old. 

MAYNARD GEIGER, O. F. M. 
Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Hugo's Praise of Love. Translated by Fr. Joseph McSorley, C. S. P., and illus- 
trated by Ludlow Kravis. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1941. Pp. 29.) 


A Talking of the Love of God. Modernized and with an introduction by 
Mother Mary Dominica, S. H.C. J. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxi+97.) 


The highest forms of culture spring from the love of God, and, when 
we behold its results in the saints, it is like looking at the varied designs 
in a kaleidoscope: in each saint simplicity, nobility, generosity, and the other 
virtues seem to form a new variation of spiritual beauty. Although the 
worldly-minded may wonder and admire these beauties of soul, the Church 
makes no secret of her treasure, and in every age she has not only bidden 
men to become as little children in their love of God but she has also produced 
an endless galaxy of souls transformed and resplendent with the love of God. 

In the first half of the twelfth century we find such a deeply spiritual soul 
in the Augustinian monk, Hugh, head of the famous monastery of St. Victor 
outside the walls of Paris. Although he is known today chiefly in philosophical 
and theological circles as an early schoolman, who championed the scholastic 
method, he was also a man of deep mystical learning and piety. Most reveal- 
ing of the depths of his spirituality is the little letter entitled De Laude Chari- 
tatis, done into English by Father Joseph McSorley, C. S. P., under the title 
Hugo's Praise of Love. The little treatise is only a brochure, but it proceeds 
through the various stages of the love of God till the soul’s only interest in 
life is the interest of Christ, the glory of the Father. A discerning reader will 
readily perceive its psychological and mystical depths; nevertheless, it is 
written with the simplicity and candor of a child. 

From the fourteenth century there is another delightful piece, A Talking 
of the Love of God. Originally written in Middle English, the work has been 
modernized by Mother Mary Dominica, S. H.C. J. Its modern dress, how- 
ever, does not mar its charm nor the music of a heart throbbing with the 
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love of God. This work, written by an unknown author, is the prayer of a 
lover contemplating the beauties and perfections of his heavenly Beloved, 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption, the joys and sorrows of 
the Virgin Mother, and, above all, the boundless love of God for man. As a 
poem, it is a long series of intense lyrics, and, with all of its fourteenth-century 
quaint expressions, it is strikingly different from its more popular contem- 
eon piece, Piers Plowman. In form Piers Plowman adheres to the half 
ine with the two accented syllables and the alliteration of the Old English, 
whereas this poem, showing the French influence, is very irregular in its lines, 
lacks alliteration and frequently attempts rimes. But fundamentally the two 
works differ more widely, for Piers Plowman is the work of a practical mystic 
intent on bringing souls back to God, and A Talking of the Love of God 
is the work of a contemplative mystic absorbed in the contemplation of the 
mysteries of the God-Man. 

GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Friary, 
Herman, Pa. 


The Theory of Knowledge of Saint Bonaventure. (A dissertation submitted 
to the faculty of the School of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy.) By Sister Mary Rachael Dady, M. A., of the Sisters 
of St. Francis, Rochester, Minnesota. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1937. Pp. 102.) 


In the introduction of her study the author states (p. 1) that ‘the purpose 
of this study is to investigate the doctrine of St. Bonaventure on knowledge 
and to set forth the principal details of the doctrine in the form of an objec- 
tive exposition.” 

That there is a place for such a study cannot be doubted, for “the knowl- 
edge problem is the question with which philosophy has been preoccupied in 
the last two centuries. In accordance with this general interest in epistemology, 
recent years have witnessed an increasing interest in the philosophical school 
of thought that traces its origin beyond Duns Scotus to St. Bonaventure and 
his teacher Alexander of Hales, and in the solution that this school has to 
offer to the problem of knowledge” (p. 2). 

“Because St. Bonaventure’s conception of the nature of the soul and its 
faculties is fundamental to his theory of knowledge,” the first chapter (pp. 3- 
12) is a summary of the Seraphic Doctor’s doctrine on the nature of the soul, 
its faculties and their relation to one another and to the soul itself. “The soul 
is the form or perfection of the body.” It is moreover “‘a self-subsistent form, 
hoc aliquid et per se nata subsistere” (p. 3). The soul, although it is simple, 
has many faculties, by means of which, in connection with the organs through 
which they operate, it has contact with, and obtains knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world (p. 4). The faculties, since they proceed from the soul, “are 
not altogether the same by their essence, nor are they so different that they 
are of another genus: but they are in the same genus by reduction” (p. 7). 
Regarding the distinction between the faculties themselves, St. Bonaventure 
teaches that “the faculties of the soul differ from one another so that they 
cannot be said to be one faculty; yet they are not to be distinguished simply 
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according to essence in such a way that they can be called different essences ; 
but they differ essentially in kind of faculty, so that they are called diverse 
faculties or different instruments of the same substance” (p. 8). All the 
faculties, however, have their source in the same soul. “In each man is one 
soul, which exercises all the functions of which man is capable” (p. 9). The 
most general classification of the faculties is into vegetative, sensitive, and 
rational. They may also be divided into cognitive and affective or reason 
and will, or into superior and inferior, or into speculative and practical :(p. 
10). They are differentiated more immediately by their acts than by their 
objects (p. 10). 

The second chapter deals with the active and possible intellects, which 
St. Bonaventure holds are two different powers of the intellective faculty. 
The active intellect is not purely active, nor is the passive intellect purely pas- 
sive (p. 13). They are two differences that come inseparably to one complete 
act of knowing (p. 17). 

The first section of the third chapter treats of the nature of knowledge, 
which the Seraphic Doctor defines as “‘an act which arises from the power of 
the mind itself; it is an act considered as habit, which signifies a perfection 
of the faculty” (p. 18). 

The second section of this chapter is concerned with the knowledge 
process. The author rightly remarks that as far as the knowledge of the 
external sensible world is concerned, St. Bonaventure accepts the Aristotelian 
doctrine that all knowledge begins with the senses (p. 22). The author 
then goes on to state correctly that the Seraphic Doctor when quoting the 
Aristotelian dictum that all knowledge begins with the senses, must be under- 
stood as meaning only those things which have their being in the mind by 
an abstract likeness. He mentions expressly that the soul knows God and 
itself without the aid of the senses (p. 26). There is no innate knowledge 
(p. 28). Here a very important passage from Bonaventure’s Commentary on 
the Sentences might well have been quoted, where he expressly accepts 
the doctrine of Aristotle on this point and makes it his own: “Philosophus 
in tertio de Anima dicit, quod ‘anima creata est sicut tabula rasa, in qua 
nihil depictum est’: ergo videtur quod anima a sua prima conditione nullam 
habeat innatam cognitionem” (In II Sent., Dist. XIX, Art. 1, q. 2.) 

The first part of the fourth chapter is a summary of St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine on the Eternal Reasons as principles of knowledge. He defines 
them as ‘the ideas of things as they exist in the mind of God” (p. 31). 
The part of the Eternal Reasons in the knowledge process is more than the 
divine concurrence, and less than the operation of grace in the soul. The 
Eternal Reasons act as the movers and regulators of our thought (p. 38). 
The author sums up Bonaventure’s doctrine on the Eternal Reasons par- 
ticularly well, when she states that “the Eternal Reasons are that in which 
or by means of which the mind knows, but they are not themselves the 
object of knowledge” (p. 41). 

The second part of this chapter is devoted to the subject of intellectual 
light. The soul has, from its creation, a natural light which directs the in- 
tellect in its activity of acquiring knowledge (p. 43). This created intellectual 
light is connatural with the intellect and inseparable from it. Although in- 
dispensable it does not suffice for perfect knowledge, without the codperation 
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of a higher light (p. 46). The light comes directly to the mind from its 
source, and not through the medium of any created being (p. 49). 


Chapter five is concerned with the Saint’s doctrine on knowledge and 
wisdom, which are distinguished by the objects toward which these two 
activities are directed. Wisdom is concerned with things that are eternal, and 
knowledge with those that are temporal (p. 52). Knowledge is a noble treas- 
ure of the soul and there are four kinds: speculative knowledge, based on the 
principles of reason; acquired knowledge, founded on the principles of faith; 
the knowledge of prudence, founded on the principles of the natural law; and 
the knowledge which is the gift of the Holy Ghost, founded on the principles 
of faith (p. 53). He defines wisdom in various ways; however, in the proper 
sense of the term it is ‘‘knowledge of ultimate causes” (p. 53). The source of 
all knowledge and wisdom is God Himself (p. 56). 

The sixth chapter outlines the Seraphic Doctor’s teaching on truth and 
certitude. He defines truth as the light of the mind. This light sends forth 
three principal rays, which are three kinds of truth: namely, the truth of 
things, of words, and of laws or acts (p. 59). In the Collationes in Hexae- 
meron, the statement that truth is “‘adaequatio rei et intellectus” is followed 
by the qualifying phrase, ‘‘of the intellect which is the cause of the thing, not 
of my intellect, which is not the cause of the thing” (p. 63). 

The problem of certitude is given a somewhat lengthy treatment by St. 
Bonaventure. He distinguishes four kinds of certitude: certitude of demon- 
stration, certitude of authority, the certitude of interior illumination, and the 
certitude of exterior persuasion (p. 70). 

The seventh and final chapter is concerned with the end of knowledge. 
Bonaventure is of the opinion that all knowledge, no matter of what kind 
it may be, leads to Infinite Truth, God Himself. As he states in the Itine- 
rarium, the whole universe is a ladder for the ascent to God (p. 78). The 
greater part of this chapter is a consideration of the. Saint’s teaching on the 
possibility and the means of knowing God, because of his thesis that the 
knowledge of God is the end of all knowledge, and because of the accusations 
of Ontologism made against him. 

We congratulate the author on this excellent addition to the works on 
the doctrines of the Prince of the Franciscan School in the field of philosophy. 
This particular treatise seems most timely, because of the increasing interest 
in the philosophy of St. Bonaventure manifested in recent years, and par- 
ticularly the interest in his solution of the problem of knowledge. 


CLEMENT M. O’DONNELL, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Ransoming the Time. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by Harry Lorin Binsse. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xii+322.) 


This new book by Jacques Maritain, who needs no introduction, covers a 
wide range of he but they are all fundamentally concerned with the need 
of Christian ideals in modern life and culture. If we would ransom our time 
from the impotence of modern philosophy and social science to furnish a 
satisfactory interpretation of life and a practical ‘“Weltanschauung” amid the 
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spiritual and social conflicts of our day, we must look to Christian thought 
and wisdom. 

The various chapters treat of: “‘Human Equality,” ‘“The Political Ideas of 
Pascal,” “The Metaphysics of Bergson,” ‘The Bergsonian Philosophy of 
Morality and Religion,” ““Who is My Neighbour ?,” “The Mystery of Israel,” 
“The Catholic Church and Social Progress,” “Sign and Symbol.” 

The opening chapter on human equality analyzes the totalitarian concept 
of society with its anti-Christian enslavement of the individual, Rousseau’s 
idealistic theory of social equality with its pseudo-Christian egalitarianism, and 
the Catholic teaching on true human equality with its reverence for human 
nature and room for individuality. Under the title “Who is My Neighbour ?,” 
codperation on the spiritual and temporal level among men of differing re- 
ligious beliefs is discussed. 

The chapter on the Church and social progress treats of the need of the 
moral regeneration of modern social and political life by the leaven of Chris- 
tian principles. The author indicates here how the Church, ‘‘who has time on 
her side, and who is accustomed to the turns of fortune and to the catastrophes 
of history,” is today devoting herself to her work of moral guidance and 
spiritual inspiration with regard to civilization by promoting ‘‘Catholic 
Action.” This he defines as follows: “Catholic Action does not operate on 
the political level and does not play politics. It restricts itself to the spiritual 
and apostolic realm. But as it works to infuse a Christian vitality into the 
lives of individuals and the communities where they gather together, it pre- 
pares from within — from the soul —the first conditions necessary for a 
renewed social and political life.” 

In short, pressing problems of our day, human equality, tolerance, and the 
moral regeneration of our social and political life are discussed in these pages 
with the customary deep probing and sympathetic insight of Mr. Maritain. 
The translation by Mr. Binsse is pleasingly clear and readable. 

BERARD Vocrt, O, F. M. 
St, Anthony Friary, 
Butler, N. J. 


Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity (Studies in Christian Antiquity, 
edited by J. Quasten, no. 1). By Alfred C. Rush, C.Ss.R. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii+ 
282.) 


With the publication of Father Rush’s dissertation a series of Studies 
in Christian Antiquity is being inaugurated by the Catholic University of 
America Press, under the direction of Professor J. Quasten, Professor of 
Ancient Church History and Christian Archeology at that University. It is 
the first series of this kind published under Catholic auspices in the English 
Language; and if the first number is any indication, we may hope to receive 
a great deal from the series. 

From the very nature of things there is scarcely a field that is richer in 
material both in pagan and Christian antiquity than the records of the cus- 
toms and practices connected with death and burial. Some of these are 
distinctly religious in their character, others are almost purely social. Father 
Rush had to do much research work to bring these aspects into the proper 
perspective. He has done so with considerable success. 
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Father Rush takes as the basic asumption of his dissertation that as 
Christianity “gathered its adherents from peoples who were steeped in 
the traditions of the past..., Christianity was in no wise cut off from this 
culture; on the contrary, it was influenced by it to no little degree. The culture 
of the past, therefore, is a necessary background for the understanding of the 
beginnings of Christianity” (vii). Christians did not have a hostile attitude 
to all that was pagan. There was no complete break with the past. When a 
doctrine was at stake, there had to be complete cleavage. The Church insisted 
on this. But when some element had a purely social character, Christianity 
was not opposed to it, nor even adverse to using such an element if it fur- 
thered her cause. In this dissertation there is a combination and intermingling 
of both doctrinal and social elements. It is necessary to study the various 
elements in their full setting in order to judge the extent to which they were 
acceptable to Christian antiquity and in how far they had to be rejected 
because they implied a false belief about death and the future life. This 
the author does ably and interestingly by presenting the pagan and Christian 
viewpoint on various practices and customs relating to death and burial. 

The dissertation is divided into two parts. In the first, “The Concept 
of Death,” the author points out the vast difference that existed between 
the Christian and pagan concepts of death. This is done in four chapters 
titled “Death is a Sleep’ (1), ‘Death as the Summons of Christ and the 
Angels” (II), “Death as a ‘Migratio ad Dominum’” (III), and “Death as 
a Birth: The Day of Death as the Dies Natalis’” (IV). In the second part of 
the dissertation the rites centering about death and burial are examined, 
such as the laying out of the body (1), the wake (II), the funeral procession 
(III), the burial itself (IV). 

In the first part of the dissertation there is an evident departure by 
Christians from the ideas of the past, because of the purification and even 
change of the concept of the after-life. This culminates in the thought 
of death as a birthday. There is less of doctrine connected with the various 
practices examined in the second part of the dissertation, and, because of it, 
a closer approach of Christian burial customs to pagan customs. In particular 
instances there is a complete break; for example, there was a sharp reaction 
to the pagan practice of crowning the dead. The crown was not just a mark 
of respect, but a mark of divinity. The crown was bestowed on the dead 
because ‘‘they were regarded as being deified after death” (135). As it 
also meant “some sort of consecration to a god” (sbid.), the Christians 
were forced to fight against the danger of idolatry. With other Saar 
such as the rite of catching the dying gasp and imparting the final kiss, the 
conclamation and the like, there is no such reaction. 

Father Rush’s study is not only valuable as a historical study of practices 
and ideas of the past, but is also useful for the understanding of the liturgy 
and practices of the present, for example the meaning of the three days in 
the cult of the dead, of pallbearers, of the wake, etc. There is a vast amount 
of information on many customs and practices which we take for granted, 
but whose roots extend back into ancient times. 


EMIL SCHNEWEIS, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Friary 
Marathon, Wisconsin. 
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A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. xii+390). 


This volume is only one of a series of twenty published under the collec- 
tive title “The Rise of Modern Europe,” edited by William L. Langer of 
Harvard University. Carlton Hayes is our new ambassador to Spain, for- 
merly professor of history at Columbia University and President of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, author of a number of outstanding 
books, such as Essays on Nationalism and The Political and Cultural His- 
tory of Europe. 

One of the outstanding features of the present volume is the fact that it 
gives the reader not merely a cultural or a political or a religious history 
of thirty years, but rather a synthesis of the whole life of a continent, so that 
the volume might well be called a European Biography of Thirty Years. 

The author confesses that his task was not an easy one, and in view of 
the wide scope of the book there are few who would have had the courage 
to attempt it. For the usual procedure has been to give the history of the 
times either from a national or from a merely sociological, political, or other 
point of view. Hayes, however, has succeeded in putting order and sequence 
into a vast multitude of events, and ideas. 

The central theme that runs throughout the book is the materialism of 
these thirty years. It was not merely a materialism of thought but to a far 
greater extent an increasingly growing interest in material comforts and 
concerns. 

The period begins with the treaty that ended the Franco-Prussian War. 
That war ended with the defeat of France. The victory was won by men 
who had “‘faith in the God who made iron.” Iron was the symbol of the 
era beginning in 1871. “It was the iron (and blood) of armies which Bis- 
marck on a celebrated occasion had extolled. It was the iron of mechanized 
industry which all progressives now prized and hoped to profit by.” In short, 
it was a very material iron that eventually forged spiritual chains. 

Darwinism was the rage of the day. It was for a large number of people 
not a theory but a philosophy and almost a religion. The wars that had been 
fought in the preceding years had proven “‘scientifically” that the struggle 
for existence or Lebensraum (to use a later term), had been necessary and 
that the fittest had survived. 

But if the fittest had survived it was necessary that they should keep 
the power they had won. Bismarck saw to it that there should be peace 
although his was an armed peace. And so alliances were made, alliances 
that crossed and criss-crossed. Bismarck kept peace in Europe because in all 
his dark dealings he kept the aces in his own hand; the aces were armies, 
and the highest ace was the mighty German military machine. 

Liberalism was the dogma of the day. It had begun with the high pur- 
pose of safeguarding the liberty of the individual. Wedded to materialism, 
however, it led easily to economic liberalism on the one hand and to social- 
ism and anarchism on the other. The one great foe of modern “liberalism’’ 
was religion and especially the Catholic Church. In Germany, this anti- 
Catholic attitude of liberals took the form of the Kulturkampf with the 
purpose of secularizing education, suppressing religious orders, etc., all of 
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which necessitated ‘'a most illiberal utilization of police force and prison 
duress against recalcitrant clergymen.” 

This same belief in the menace of ecclesiastical authority resulted in anti- 
clerical measures being introduced into Austria, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, Spain, and earlier into Italy. 

To the Catholic historian, the most interesting chapter in the book is 
the one which deals with ‘Religion and the Arts during the Generation 
of Materialism.” The author gives a very succinct account of the fate of 
religion during these thirty years. The Protestant and even the Jewish re- 
ligion could not resist the wooing of liberalism, and the result was the heresy 
of the age, modernism.’ The one foe of materialism in its every form was 
the Church. And Leo XIII, although a “prisoner,” fought the enemy not 
with the weapons of anathemas but by constructively expounding the Chris- 
tian alternatives to materialism, agnosticism, communism, and indifferentism. 

It is in this chapter that one can take exception to some of the views 
expressed by the author. In mentioning the policy of Leo XIII toward 
democracy, for example, Hayes would seem to imply that the pope favored 
it merely because “it might be serviceable to the Church” (p. 144). He 
likewise attempts to explain the ulterior purposes of the pope in immuring 
himself as a prisoner of the Vatican (p. 146), and on the same page he 
speaks of the ‘‘quarrel’’ of the pope with Italy. The latter term hardly 
expresses adequately the principle at stake. 

In other chapters, the author treats of the beginnings of totalitarian 
nationalism and imperialism culminating in the apotheosis of the British 
empire. The era Sats with a Europe hopeful of the future superman, but 
at the same time faintly conscious that perhaps the future might not be so 
rosy. William II expressed himself boldly on the problem of the “yellow 
peril,” meaning China. It is true, Europe was at peace but it was still the 
same “armed peace.” And there were rumbles of revolt that did not bode 
well for the future. “At any rate, it was boys schooled by the Generation 
of Materialism who would grow up to fight the World War, and it was 
some of their sons who would follow superman into the totalitarian state 
and into totalitarian wars. This would mark the eclipse alike of liberalism 
and of conservatism as these had been known and fruitfully cherished during 
the three decades from 1871 to 1900.” 

Those who read Carlton Hayes’ volumes are easily carried away with 
enthusiasm; and this is especially true of the present work. The book is a 
portrait of the feelings, the ideas, the intrigues, the inventions, the literature, 
the growing nationalism, and totalitarianism of three decades during which 
our present generation was conceived and born. The work is a March of 
Time review of thirty years, that were the seed-time when men sowed the 
wind for another generation that was to reap the whirlwind. 

There is an excellent bibliographical essay of forty pages at the end 
of the book. At the beginning, there are sixty-two contemporary illustrations 
which the author has chosen from unusual sources and presented as an illus- 
trated history of the period. 

DONALD SHEARER, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The National Catholic Almanac, 1942. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 
Pp. 784.) 


With each succeeding issue The National Catholic Almanac has grown 
in bulk as well as in excellence. The latest issue is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on the Catholic Church in its universal scope, yet placing particular 
emphasis on things Catholic in America. Although it is essentially a Catholic 
almanac, it contains vital governmental statistics as well as important data on 
non-Catholic religious groups. 

Since a work such as this permits of unlimited expansion, it is almost 
unfair to speak of omissions. But in the interest of even further improving 
this work, I suggest that statistics be given by provinces on the various re- 
ligious communities of men and women in the United States. This informa- 
tion, to my knowledge, is nowhere available, and I think these facts may 
readily be incorporated in this work. 

As it is, the latest Almanac is quite comprehensive. Students of literature 
will appreciate the list of contemporary Catholic Authors, American and 
foreign. Under the heading ‘English Literature,” however, it might be well 
to include contemporary English Catholic Authors, and an attempt should 
be made to make the list of English Catholic Authors of the past more com- 
plete. In this respect, I might mention incidentally, that Shakespeare should 
be deleted from the list until modern research has definitely established the 
religion he professed. 

Undoubtedly every Catholic, and particularly the Catholic apologist, will 
welcome the list of “Some Famous Catholic Men of Achievement’’; and the 
Catholic interested in sports will find the sports department surprisingly pro- 
ductive of Catholic data. Indeed, one may go on indefinitely enumerating the 
particular excellence of the various sections and classifications, but, suffice 
it to say, that every phase of Catholic life and Catholic interest receives note- 
worthy treatment. The Catholic Almanac of 1942 is such a treasure of ready 
information that every priest, and indeed every militant Catholic layman, 
should have his personal copy. 

GERARD M, GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Friary, 
Herman, Pa. 


Bibliography of Economic Books and Pamphlets by Catholic Authors, 1891- 
1941. Compiled by Paul J. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. and Cletus F. Dirksen, 
C. PP. S., M. A. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi+55.) 


There is no greater evidence of the dynamic force of the two famous 
social encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, than the re- 
cently published Bibliography of Economic Books and Pamphlets by Catholic 
Authors, 1891-1941. This small volume reveals the ever-growing interest of 
English-speaking Catholic scholars in the field of economic and social 
thought. More than four hundred books and better than three hundred 
pamphlets, assembled in this work, stand as a testimony to the increas- 
ing social-mindedness of Catholic thinkers. All of the titles incorporated 
in this group of writings do not necessarily represent the official Catholic 
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teaching on social questions. They do, however, assure the readers of no 
careless and serious deviation from the Catholic viewpoint in many eco- 
nomic matters. 

This collection of Catholic writers on economic subjects is the first 
reference work of its kind. In this capacity it promises to pioneer the way 
for more complete and perennially up-to-date lists in the same field. To the 
teachers and students of the social sciences the bibliography will open up 
reservoits of hidden Catholic thought. What is even more important, it 
will spur the reader on to contribute his share to the books and pamphlets 
already catalogued. oo the most outstanding feature of this helpful 
volume is the bibliography of bibliographies which will serve research 
workers in good stead. 

As the compilers remark in the preface, no attempt was made to evaluate 
the individual books and pamphlets. The list merely makes known the 
author, title, publisher, and date of each work, presented in that order. No 
indication of the specific contents of any book is set down. A simple and 
brief survey of the principal ideas treated in each title would have been 
most desirable, especially since some of the books are not entirely devoted 
to economics. 

Another limitation which somewhat hampers the usefulness of the 
bibliography is the lack of a topical index. All of the titles are found under 
the names of the authors arranged alphabetically. A classification of the 
titles according to subject matter would have been much more serviceable 
than the arrangement employed. 

The reader is apt to overlook these minor deficiences in view of the 
total value of the bibliography. The work is surely worth being re-edited 
and revised periodically. The compilers, Dr. Fitzpatrick and Father Dirksen, 
have commemorated the anniversary of the above-mentioned encyclicals in 
a most practical manner. They have sensed a real need, and have satisfied 
it commendably, / 
SEBASTIAN MIKLAS, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 

Washington, D. C. 
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American Church History 


The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616); 
by Luis Gerénimo de Oré, O.F.M. 
translated, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Maynard 
Geiger, O. F.M. (Vol. XVIII). xx-+- 
145 pp., $1.00. 


The original of this sympathetic account of the 
heroic Religious who christianized Florida gains 
much by Father Geiger’s carefully documented 
pages of interpretation and verification. Here is 
added another authentic stanza to the epic of 
“the far-flung, spiritual battle-line of the Fran- 
ciscan Order’’ which in those times stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the 
Church in the United States (1838- 
1918); by Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XII). viii+-161 
pp., $.75. 


As this study traces the historical contribution of 
one of the vie great mission societies that were 
the principal benefactors of the Church in the 
United States, it records the concurrent and conse- 
“cme foundation of many Religious Orders in 
this country, and yields valuable suggestions for 
further historical research. 


Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.F.M. 
Cap.; by Donald Shearer, O. F. M. 
Cap., M.A., S.T.B.; and Pioneer 
Capuchin Missionaries in the 
United States (1784-1816); by Nor- 
bert H. Miller, O. F.M.Cap., M.A. 
(Vol. X). 158 pp., $.75. 


The first title is the dramatic biography of a 
Capuchin missionary who successively became 
Vicar Apostolic of Agra, India, where he was 
ire) the Sepoy Rebellion; missionary to the 
United States in the south during the Recon- 
struction Period; diplomatic envoy for the Holy 
See in Canada; returned to India again; was in 
Ireland during its ‘‘Plan of Campaign’’; and 
finally became a Cardinal at Rome. 


With a foreword on the origin of the Capuchin 
Order, the second title consists of short accounts 
of human heroism pitted in the name of the 
Lord against the discouragements and dangers 
that attended winning parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana to the Faith. 


Biographical Dictionary of the Fran- 
ciscans in Spanish Florida and 
Cuba (1528-1841); by Maynard Gei- 
ger, O.F.M, PRD? (Vol. XAr). 
xii+140 pp.; Paper, $1.50; Cloth, 
$2.00. 


The result of extensive and painstaking research, 
this work is an invaluable and welcome con- 
tribution to American and Franciscan history. 
As Father Geiger points out ‘‘a third of Spanish 
colonial history is missionary history,’’ though 
general histories hardly create that impression. 
More than seven hundred names of Franciscan 
friars who labored as missionaries in Spanish 
Florida and Cuba during a period of three hun- 
dred years and more, are listed. A series of four- 
teen important documents are appended, listing 
the Franciscan missions existing in Florida at 
different times; and several introductory chapters 
greatly enhance the value of the work. 


Pioneer Capuchin Letters; translated 
and edited by Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap., PRDO vel V1). 
xii+160 pp., $1.00. 


Some thirty-two letters addressed to the two great 
Catholic Mission societies of Bavaria and Austria 
here tell a human interest story of achievement 
of the seemingly impossible in the establishment 
of the first permanent Capuchin foundation in the 
United States — that of Calvary Province of 
St. Joseph, Wisconsin. 


Pontificia Americana; a Documentary 
History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States (1784-1884); by 
Donald Shearer, O. F. M.Cap., M.A., 
8. T. B. (Vol. XI). xii+413 pp., 
$1.25. 


This volume presents chronologically a series of 
papal documents which testify to the supreme 
part played by the Holy See in the development 
of the Church in the United States. The work 
is interpolated with valuable historical summaries 
and many important references. 
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THE PRIMUM COGNITUM 
ACCORDING TO DUNS SCOTUS 


N THE third distinction of Book One of his Commentary on the 
Sentences, Scotus posits the introductory question: Utrum Deus 
sit naturaliter cognoscibilis a viatore?' and then enters upon the more 
fundamental problem: What can man naturally know? Through 
its natural ability to know, the human soul is capable of becoming 
all things — anima quodammodo est omnia, as Aristotle said? — 
but in the vast universe of things, among all the objects of knowl- 
edge, among all the cognitions which the soul can form through 
the intellect, there must be a concept which is first. That is what 
Scotus is seeking when he inquires: What is the primum cognitum 
of the human intellect? 

Accordingly as one regards things from different viewpoints, 
various things may be called first; accordingly as concepts are re- 
garded from different viewpoints, various concepts are first. There 
is among things a temporal priority, and there is among cognitions 


1. Opus Oxoniense, I, d. 3, q. 1; Vives edition, IX, 8. 

2. “The soul is in a way all existing things; for existing things are either sensible 
or thinkable, and knowledge is in a way what is knowable, and sensation is in a way 
what is sensible....’’ De Anima, II, c. 8, 431b, 20. 
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temporal priority; thus we can inquire what is chronologically first 
known by the human intellect. As a thing may be first in perfection, 
a concept may be first in perfection; hence the question: What is 
the first cognition of our intellect in the order of perfection? Finally, 
a thing may hold first place in reference to other things inasmuch 
as it contains other objects; a concept may likewise be first because 
it contains other concepts. Since our intellect is a power of knowing, 
is there some concept which contains all the other concepts of the 
human intellect? Is there a concept which may be considered as an 
object adequate to the cognitive ability of our intellect, in which 
sense it can be called the first cognition of our intellect? The com- 
plete answer to the question: What is the primum cognitum of the 
human intellect, leads Scotus to investigate these three orders of in- 
telligibles: ordo originis, ordo perfectionis, and ordo adaequationis.° 


I. Orpo ORIGINIS 


Before analyzing Scotus’ doctrine concerning that which is first 
known in the chronological order of knowledge, it is necessary to 
make a distinction between the cognition of an actually existing 
object as existing and the cognition of an object not as existing in 
itself.4 Scotus applies this distinction both to sensitive and to in- 
tellectual knowledge. Inasmuch as the senses have the power to 
know their object directly, to know their object as existing in itself, 
so also must the intellect — being a more perfect faculty — have the 
power to attain any of its objects directly: 


Et si concedatur de intellectu nostro, ipsum, scilicet posse habere talem 
actum cognitionis, quo attingat rem, ut existentem in se, pari ratione potest 
hoc concedi de quocumque obiecto, quia intellectus noster est potentialis re- 
spectu cuiuscumque intelligibilis.> 


Now, the cognition which knows a thing in its own existence 
Scotus calls intuitive cognition; the cognition which knows a thing 


Opus Oxoniense, I, de 3, "quo, 21 Ex. 47D 

Z “Aliqua ergo cognitio est per se existentis, sicut quae attingit obiectum in sua 
propria existentia actuali. Exemplum de visione ‘coloris, et communiter in sensatione 
sensus exterioris. Aliqua etiam est cognitio obiecti, non ut existentis in se, sed vel 
obiectum non existit, vel saltem illa cognitio non est eius, ut actualiter existentis. 
Exemplum, ut imaginatio coloris, quia contingit imaginari rem, quando non existit, 
sicut quando existit. Consimilis distinctio probari potest in cognitione intellectiva.”” 
Quodlibet., q. XIII, n. 8; XXV, 521a. 

5: Quodlibet., q. XII, p.83 XXV, 521b. Cf. also Op. Ox. IV, d. 49. XXI, 440b. 
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in something else he calls abstractive cognition. In the latter case, 
that which is the motive of the intellect is something in which the 
thing has esse cognoscibile, either as a cause virtually containing the 
thing, or as an effect, namely the species of similitude.* The former 
knowledge may be called intuition, the latter, conceptual cognition, 
or simply, cognition. It is with this latter sort of knowledge that 
Scotus is concerned throughout his inquiry into the primum cognitum 
of the human intellect. 


The acquisition of knowledge is a process in which the soul be- 
comes things “per quamdam similitudinem,” says Scotus explaining 
the Aristotelian doctrine.’ From the various phases in the process, 
Scotus calls intuitive cognition; the cognition which knows a thing 
he distinguishes two different sorts of concepts: the stm pliciter sim- 
plex and the s7mplex. The absolutely simple concept cannot be di- 
vided into other concepts: ‘“Conceptum simpliciter simplicem voco, 
qui non est resolubilis in plures conceptus, ut conceptus entis vel 
ultimae differentiae.’’* By an act of simple apprehension the intellect 
can conceive a simple concept, although this concept may be divided 
into others: ““Conceptus simplex, sed non tamen simpliciter simplex, 
est quicumque potest concipi ab intellectu actu simplicis intelligen- 
tiae, licet possit resolvi in plures conceptus seorsum conceptibiles, 
sicut est conceptus definiti, vel speciei.”? The concept of an essence 
is a simple concept; the concepts of being and the ultimate differ- 
ences are absolutely simple. 

Furthermore, the knowledge we acquire of an object may be 
distinct or indistinct, and the object in itself may be something in- 


6. “Ad secundum concedi potest, quod sint duae cognitiones eiusdem obiecti simul, 
sic quod non distinguatur obiectum ab obiecto, sicut essentia ab existentia, quia licet 
inter ista sit aliqua distinctio obiecti, tamen non sufficiens ad propositum, quia etiam 
ipsa existentia potest cognosci cognitione abstractiva; sicut enim essentiam, Sic 
existentiam possum intelligere, licet non sit realiter extra intellectum. Dicentur igitur 
cognitiones distinctae, et hoc secundum speciem propter rationes formales motivas 
hinc inde, quia cognitione intuitiva res in propria existentia est per se motiva obiective; 
in cognitione autem abstractiva est per’ se motivum aliquid, in quo res habet esse 
cognoscibile, sive sit causa virtualiter continens rem, ut cognoscibile, sive ut effectus, 
puta species vel similitudo repraesentative continens ipsum, cuius est similitudo’’ 
(Quodlibet., q. XIII, n. 10; XXV, 522b). I am grateful to Father Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., for drawing my attention to this distinction which Scotus makes between 
intuitive and abstractive cognition, as well as for other invaluable and helpful guidance 
through Scotist subtleties. 

Gecreor, Ox, J, d, 3,.q. 6, 6:13; IX, 253a. 

MO mmr ls d.63, dx 2, 0, 21; IX, 47. 

9. Ibid.; 1X, 47-48. 
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distinct: ‘‘aliud est confuse intelligere, et aliud confusum intelli- 
gere.” These differences must likewise be considered in order to 
determine the chronological order of our intellectual cognition. We 
know something indistinctly when our intellect conceives it merely 
by name, when our intellect knows the thing as it is expressed by 
its name; we know something distinctly when our intellect conceives 
it in its definition, when our intellect knows it as it is expressed in 
its definition. On the other hand, the object itself may be something 
indistinct: a totality consisting of essential parts is an indistinct 
entity; a totality comprising subjective parts, as a universal includes 
particulars, is an indistinct entity." Our inquiry into the primum 
cognitum of the intellect must consider the difference between in- 
distinct and distinct cognition and the conception of that which is 
indistinct. 


After having made these preliminary distinctions, Scotus pro- 
ceeds to the question: What is the primum cognitum in actual in- 
distinct cognition? When the soul acquires this first cognition, it 
undergoes a natural change ascribable to merely natural causes" 
which precede any act of the will and are not prevented from exer- 
cising their function because they produce the cognition in question. 
When natural causes are not impeded in their activity, they produce 
the most perfect effect within their power; and in the origin of cog- 
nition their most perfect effect is the concept of the species specialis- 
sima. If some other concept, for example, the concept of something 
more common, were their most perfect product—since the concept of 
something more common is less perfect than the concept of the 
Species specialissima, as the part is less perfect than the whole’? — 
it would follow that the natural causes would never yield the species 


10. ‘“Secundo praemitto, quod aliud est confuse intelligere, et aliud confusum 
intelligere. Confusum enim idem est quod indistinctum, et sicut est duplex indis- 
tinguibilitas ad propositum, scilicet totius essentialis in partes essentiales, et /totius 
universalis in partes subiectivas, ita est duplex distinctio duplicis totius praedicti 
ad suas partes; confusum igitur intelligitur, quando intelligitur aliquid indistinctum 
altero praedictorum modorum. Sed confuse dicitur aliquid concipi, quando concipitur 
sicut exprimitur per nomen; distincte vero quando concipitur, sicut exprimitur per 
definitionem” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 21; IX, 48a). 

11. The mutual relation of the senses, phantasm, and intellect; the influence of 
the object upon the intellect; the function of the intelligible species —these are 
matters closely connected with the present question but cannot be included within 
the limits of this analysis. 

12. Scotus considers knowledge of a nature in its singularity or in its universality 
as merely partial knowledge of the object; in itself the nature is neither singular 
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specialissima which our intellect possesses.'* Therefore the primum 
cognitum of our intellect in actual though indistinct cognition is the 
Species specialissima whose singular, whether audible, visible, or 
tangible, more efficaciously first moves the senses. This much is 
certain, says Scotus, even according to the common supposition that 
the intellect cannot know the singular in its singularity.'* The species 
Specialissima is the common nature of a thing which in itself is 
neither singular nor universal — it is the nature as nature’; that 
is what the natural causes in the process of knowing first produce 
in our intellect. Why does Scotus consider the concept of this species 
more perfect than the concept of a nature together with its singular 
determination or its universal indeterminacy? Because that concept 
which attains the object more actually is the more perfect one and 
the object in itself is actually and simply a nature: 


nor universal but simply nature; consequently, the concept corresponding to this nature 
is more perfect than the concept of only a part of it, namely as singular or as 
universal. Besides, that which is more common, more generic, is only a part in 
relation to the nature as nature. Scotus’ thought may be thus illustrated: the concept 
of the nature of man as nature would be the species specialissima—a more perfect 
concept than the concept of animal, which, though more common, would be only a 
part in relation to the species specialissima. 

13. “Causa naturalis agit ad effectum suum secundum ultimum potentiae suae, 
quando non est impedita; igitur ad effectum perfectissimum, quem primo potest 
producere, primo agit. Omnia autem concurrentia ad istum actum primum intellectus, 
sunt causae mere naturales, quia praecedunt omnem actum voluntatis, et non sunt 
impeditae ut patet; ergo primo producunt perfectissimum conceptum in quem possunt, 
ille autem non est nisi conceptus speciei specialissimae. Si enim aliquis alius esset, 
puta conceptus alicuius communioris, ille esset perfectissimus in quem ista possent; 
et cum conceptus illius communioris, sit imperfectior conceptu speciei specialissimae, 
sicut pars est imperfectior toto, sequeretur quod illa non possent in conceptum illius 
speciei, et ita munquam causarent conceptum illum” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 23; 
IX, 48-49). 

14. “His praeintellectis primo pono ordinem originis in cognitione eorum actuali, 
quae concipiuntur confuse, et quoad hoc dico, quod primum actualiter cognitum 
confuse est species specialissima, cuius singulare efficacius et fortius primo movet 
sensum, sive sit audibile, sive visibile, sive tangibile, et hoc supposito quod singulare 
non possit intelligi sub propria ratione, de quo alias. Loquor enim modo de illis, 
quae certum est posse intelligi secundum omnem opinionem’” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, 
n. 22; IX, 48a). For Scotus’ doctrine concerning knowledge of singulars, cf, Op. Ox., 
Ill, d. 14, q. 3, n. 9; XIV, 529; and De Anima, q. 22, n. 6; III, 630. 

15. Belmond writes: ‘'...l’entendement proprement dit entre directémente en 
contact avec ce qui est essentiel a l’espéce; le guod quid est, ce par quoi un étre, est 
spécifiquement tel: homme, oiseau,...C’est ce que Scot nomme: image trés spéciale. 
Species specialissima, ou encore ‘individu vague’”’ (S. Belmond, ‘Essai de Synthese 
philosophique du Scotisme,” in La France Franciscaine, XVI (1933), 97). Barth says: 
“Die species specialissima ist namlich das Resultat eines singuliren Hér- Seh- oder 
Tastvorgangs, der von der Aussenwelt auf uns einwirkt’ (T. Barth, “Die Stellung der 
univocatio im Verlauf der Gotteserkenntnis nach der Lehre des Duns Skotus,” in 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, V (1938), 244). Concerning the natura communis, cf. 
Gilson-Béhner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (Paderborn, 1937), p. 525. 
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Et ratio omnium istorum est, quia attingere actualius obiectum, est in- 
tellectio perfectior simpliciter, quia habet aequalem perfectionem ex parte 
intellectus cum quacumque alia intellectione, vel non minorem, et habet per- 
fectionem multo maiorem ex parte obiecti, quae duo, scilicet perfectio po- 
tentiae et perfectio obiecti, sumt causa perfectissimae cognitionis sive in- 
tellectionis.'¢ 


Another way in which we can discover the indistinct cognition, 
first by origin, is through a consideration of the learning process. 
According to Avicenna, metaphysics is last in the order of learning, 
wherefore all the terms and principles of the other sciences can be 
conceived before the principles of metaphysics. Inasmuch as the 
terms and principles of metaphysics are more common than those 
of the particular sciences, it follows that our intellect conceives first, 
by origin, the concepts of the species specialissimae and lastly the 
concepts of being and the principles of metaphysics."” 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that in actual indistinct cog- 
nition our intellect would have to conceive the more common con- 
cepts before the species specialissima. In that case, when a singular 
thing moves the sense faculty, presupposing the intellect has no 
concept of that thing, before the intellect could conceive the species 
of that singular known by the sense faculty, a long interval of time 
would elapse, because the intellect would have to conceive first and 
in proper order all the common quidditative predicates of that spe- 
cies.'8 Even in our actual though indistinct cognition, we do not 
experience any such delay or procedure. As soon as the object is 
properly presented to our intellect, we can know the object at least 
by a name. 

Since the soul is in potency to become all things, there are of 
course many species which the intellect can conceive. Which species 


16: Op) OxpARidi3..qu2ine2d Six s8oa: 

17. ‘“Secundo sic, quia secundum Avicennam 1. Met. cap. 3. Metaphysica est 
ultima in ordine doctrinae; ergo principia omnium aliarum scientiarum possunt con- 
cipi, et termini illarum ante principia Metaphysicae. Sed hoc non esset, si oporteret 
primo concipi actualiter conceptus communiores quam conceptus specierum specialis- 
simarum, tunc enim oporteret ens et huiusmodi primo concipi, et ita magis sequitur 
Metaphysicam esse primam in ordine doctrinae; ergo, etc.” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, 
n. 23; IX, 49a). 

18. ‘“Tertio, quia si oporteret praeconcipere conceptus universaliores ante con- 
ceptum talis speciei, tunc supposito casu de singulari actualiter movente sensum, et 
intellectu existente soluto, oporteret ponere magnum tempus antequam conciperetur 
species illius singularis primo sensati, quia prius oporteret intelligere omnia praedicata 
communia dicta in quid de illa specie secundum ordinem” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 
24; IX, 49a). 
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will be the first that the intellect conceives in actual indistinct cog- 
nition? In this condition of indetermination, the will cannot enter 
as a deciding factor, because this is a question of what is, by origin, 
the first concept of the intellect and: nil volitum quin praecognitum. 
The reason why the intellect in this first cognition conceives one 
species rather than another is the greater influence exercised by the 
singular of that species: 

Ex hoc apparet causa, quare intellectus intelligit prius unum intelligibile 
quam aliud, licet species plurium sint ibi praesentes. Hoc enim non est a 
voluntate, cum tunc non habeat intellectus actum intelligendi, sed huius 
causa est, quia singulare unius fortius movet, quam singulare alterius.!9 

Thus far Scotus has been analyzing what is first, by origin, in 
the actual indistinct cognition of our intellect; and his answer is, 
that our intellect first conceives in this order of cognition the species 
Specialissima. In the order, however, of distinct cognition, says 
Scotus, the reverse is true: “Et dico quod est e converso, quia primum 
sic conceptum est communissimum, et quae sunt propinquiora sibi, 
sunt priora, et quae sunt remotiora, posteriora sunt.’*° We know a 
thing distinctly, when we know its definition; that is to say, when 
we know all the essential elements of that thing. For a distinct 
knowledge of a totality, the intellect will need a distinct knowledge 
of the essential elements; consequently anything having parts will 
naturally be posterior in the order of distinct cognition to that which 
is devoid of parts. There is only one such distinct concept for the 
human intellect, namely the concept of being. Being is included 
quidditatively in all the inferior quidditative concepts, so that none 
of the latter can be distinctly conceived without the concept of being; 
and being is an absolutely simple concept (simpliciter simplex), 
which cannot be analyzed into further parts: ‘'. . . ergo potest concipi 
distincte sine aliis, et alii non sine eo distincte concepto; ergo ens est 
primus conceptus distincte conceptibilis.”*’ In actual distinct cogni- 
tion, therefore, the primum cognitum 1s that which is most common, 
namely being; and then, in sequence, come things’ which are most 
similar to being in simplicity, such as the transcendentals; and thence, 
in increasing complexity, the predicaments, genera, differences, spe- 
1 abe Op: Oxridy d3, q./2,.n..24; IX, 49a. 


d. 3, q 
2OmO pox, 11, d. 3, g. 2, n. 24; IX; 49b. 
21. Ibid., YX, 49-50. 
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cies, and individual things. Distinct cognition is knowledge of a 
thing through its definition: “cognoscere distincte habetur per defini- 
tionem’’; and the definition is obtained by means of division, be- 
ginning with being and descending to the concept of the thing to be 
defined, in which process the more common concepts come first, 
then the genera, differences, etc. At one end of the order of knowing 
is being — first in the order of distinct cognition; at the other end is 
the species specialissima — first in the order of indistinct cognition. 

In the process of learning, as we saw above, the intellect passes 
from more indistinct cognition to less indistinct cognition; and in 
that sphere of knowledge, metaphysics is the last doctrine the in- 
tellect acquires. In the domain of distinct knowledge, metaphysics 
is the first cognition the intellect acquires. Since metaphysics must 
certify the principles of the other sciences, its own principles are the 
first which can be known distinctly by the intellect. Scotus draws 
this argument from Avicenna, who says metaphysics is last in the 
order of learning but first in the order of distinct knowing. The 
principles of the particular sciences are per se nota to the intellect 
from an indistinct knowledge of the terms,’* but through meta- 
physics the intellect can investigate the essences of those terms and 
acquire a distinct knowledge of them. In his science a geometrician 
uses as per se nota principles those which are immediately evident 
from indistinct concepts of the terms, such as arise primarily from 
sensible things, for example: ‘Line is length without breadth”; and 
he does not inquire to what genus /ime belongs, whether it is a sub- 
stance or an accident. After the geometrician has learned meta- 
physics, he can descend from the common concepts of metaphysics 
to investigate the essence of /ine and learn that /ine is a species of 


22. “Nulla enim propositio per se nota est exclusiva notitiae terminorum, quia 
principia prima cognoscimus inquantum terminos cognoscimus, sed excluditur ‘quae- 
cumque causa et ratio, quae est extra per se conceptum terminorum propositionis per 
se notae” (Op. Ox., I, d. 2, q. 2, n. 2; VIII, 396a). “Dicitur igitur: Propositio per 
se nota, quae ex terminis propriis qui sunt aliquid eius, ut sunt eius, habet veritatem 
evidentem’’....‘‘Hoc probatur secundo sic per Aristotelem 1. Physic. Quod nomina 
sustinent ad definitionem hoc, quod totum ad partes, id est, quod nomen est prius 
notum definitione. Ex hoc arguitur, impossibile est eumdem conceptum esse priorem 
et posteriorem haberi et non haberi de eadem re, sed idem potest prius concipi 
secundum nomen quam secundum definitionem; nomen autem confuse importat quod 
definitio distincte, quia definitio dividit in singularia, ergo conceptus quidditatis priut 
importatur per nomen confuse, est prius notus naturaliter quam conceptus eius, ut 
importatur distincte per definitionem, et ita alius conceptus et aliud extremum” (Ibid). 
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continuous quantity distinct from surface, body, etc. Thus by means 
of the common concepts of metaphysics, the human intellect can 
obtain a distinct cognition of the principles of the particular sciences 
which previously it knew only indistinctly in a mere knowledge of 
their terms.” 

Scotus raises an objection against his position by citing Aristotle 
who asserts** that children at first call all men “father,” and only 
later on do they know their father as a particular man; consequently, 
what we first know are the more common concepts, the more uni- 
versal before the particular. Scotus already distinguished: “‘aliud est 
confuse intelligere, aliud confusum intelligere’’; the object may be 
indistinct, because it has essential parts (/otum essentiale), or be- 
cause it has subjective parts, as a universal contains particulars (fo- 
tum universale). Each in its own order is first, but that which is 
absolutely first is that which is first in the order of indistinct cog- 
nition: “quia processus naturalis ab imperfecto ad perfectum est per 
medium. Confuse autem cognoscere est quasi medium inter ignorare 
et distincte cognoscere, et ideo confuse cognoscere est ante quod- 
cumque distincte cognoscere.” It is the species specialissima which 
the intellect conceives before the singular and the universal or that 
which is more common, because the species is the first intelligible. In 
the sphere of indistinct cognition we actually conceive whiteness 
before color, because our concept of color requires greater abstrac- 
tion than our concept of whiteness.” 

Still, it may again be objected that the more universal seems to 
be what the intellect first conceives. When the intellect endeavors 
to understand what man is, does not the intellect first conceive him 
as a thing, then as a body, later learn that body is an animal, and 


23. “Sed modo cognita Geometria et aliis scientiis specialibus, sequitur Meta- 
physica de conceptibus communibus, ex quibus potest fieri reditio per viam divisionis, 
ad inquirendum quidditates terminorum in scientiis specialibus, et tunc ex illis quiddi- 
tatibus sic cognitis, distinctius cognoscuntur principia specialium scientiarum quam 
prius cognoscebantur. Cognoscuntur etiam multa principia, quae non erant prius 
nota ex terminis confuse cognitis. Et hoc modo patet quomodo Metaphysica est prima, 
et quomodo non prima’ (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, m. 25; IX, 50b). 

24. “Similarly a child begins by calling all men ‘father,’ and all women ‘mother,’ 
but later on distinguishes each of them’’ (Physica, I, 1; 184b). 

25. “Et quod dicit de puero, cancedo quod species praeintelligitur inter singulare, 
quia dixi quod species est primum intelligibile, sed ratio non concludit de genere, sed 
de specie. Prius enim naturaliter actualiter concipitur albedo quam color in ordine 
cognitionis confusae, quia color sub ratione coloris non cognoscitur nisi sub maiori 
abstractione albedinis ab hac albedine et illa. Abstractio autem maior est difficilior, 
quia est a minus similibus’” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 27; IX, 51a). 
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finally, man? Sometimes that happens; sometimes the process of 
knowledge does occur in this manner in indistinct cognition, but 
this does not destroy Scotus’ conclusion that the species specialissima 
is first in indistinct cognition. A prime requisite, in any case, is the 
proper relationship which must exist between the object and the 
cognitive faculties. The natural causes in cognition must not be 
prevented from exercising their first natural activity if they are to 
produce the most perfect result: “'... quando obiectum non est de- 
bite approximatum, non movet ad cognoscendum se sub perfectissima 
ratione, sed sub alia imperfecta, et tunc intellectus sequens sensum 
talis obiecti, oportet quod sit talis obiecti universalis, cutus sensus erat 
sub ratione singularis.”*° This reply of Scotus may be clarified by call- 
ing to mind the steps usually taken in the recognition of a distant ob- 
ject. While the object is far away, it is not in proper relation to the 
senses, so that the sensitive cognition then formed will not perceive 
the common nature under its singular determination; consequently, 
the object will not be presented in such a manner that the intellect 
can conceive the species specialissima. The intellect will at first have 
only imperfect knowledge of the thing, and will pass from more 
generic to less generic concepts, until the object comes near enough 
to be adequately presented to the cognitive faculties; whereupon, 
the intellect will be able to conceive the species specialissima. 
Comparing distinct and indistinct knowledge, Scotus says that 
indistinct cognition is temporally prior to distinct: ““Dico, quod 
totus ordo confuse concipiendi prior est, et ideo primum in illo or- 
dine est simpliciter primum. ...’? The natural process of knowl- 
edge passes from the less perfect to the more perfect through a 
middle stage: ignorance is one extreme, distinct knowledge, the 
other; in between lies indistinct knowledge: “Confuse autem cogno- 
scere est quasi medium inter ignorare et distincte cognoscere, et 
ideo confuse cognoscere est ante quodcumque distincte cognoscere.” 
All of the foregoing analysis refers to actual cognition. Now, 
what is our first habitual cognition? In habitual knowledge, the 
object is present in the intellect in such a way that the intellect 
can immediately elicit an act of cognition concerning that object: 


LOM OP Ona ld. 5,.G.92e a2 Or kemoTs 
BT OP Ors, wl, ado Senda) a 2or xem 50D: 
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“Habitualem notitiam voco, quando obiectum sic est praesens in- 
tellectui in ratione intelligibilis actu, ut intellectus statim possit 
habere actum elicitum circa illud obiectum.’”* Scotus likewise calls 
this sort of knowledge virtual, namely, when one thing is under- 
stood as part of a first intellection: 

Voco virtualem, quando aliquid intelligitur in aliquo, ut pars intellecti 
primi, non autem ut primum intellectum, sive ut totale’ terminans intellec- 
tionem; sicut cum intelligitur homo, intelligitur animal in homine ut pars 
intellecti, ut non intellectum primum sive totale terminans intellectionem.?9 

When, therefore, we know man, we know animal as virtually 
contained in the concept of man; hence our knowledge of animal, 
contained in our concept of man, is virtual knowledge. Of course, if 
we turn to consider animal directly, then animal becomes the primary 
or total thing understood, and ceases to be the object of virtual 
knowledge. What is originally prior in habitual or virtual knowl- 
edge? According to the doctrine of the plurality of forms, vari- 
ous forms may mediately or immediately perfect one and the 
same thing, and one form will contain within itself all the per- 
fections of the subordinated forms. In this manner, the form of 
body will virtually contain the form of substance, and will first 
perfect its matter under the form of substance. In this development 
from potency to act, the less perfect precedes the more perfect. 
A similar order can be found in the sphere of knowledge. Many 
more or less common habitual or virtual concepts naturally perfect 
the intellect in the genesis of knowledge in such a way that the less 
perfect concept perfects the intellect before the more perfect; hence, 
if one concept virtually includes others, it will first perfect the in- 
tellect under the form of the more common and universal concept. 
Therefore, says Scotus, first, in habitual or virtual knowledge, comes 
that which is more common: “Quantum ad istam notitiam habitua- 
lem vel virtualem, dico quod communiora sunt prius nota via originis 
vel generationis.””*° 

In the genesis of cognition, therefore, the first actual though in- 
distinct cognition our intellect acquires is a cognition of the Species 
specialissima, for example, the nature of man as nature. The first 
distinct cognition our intellect forms, the first cognition which is a 


28. Ibid. n. 28; IX, 63a. 
29. Ibid. 
30. Ibid.; 1X, 63-64. 
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conception of a definition, is the concept of that which is absolutely 
simple, namely being; and from that concept our intellect may pro- 
ceed to a distinct cognition of other things. Along with the actual 
cognition of the nature of man as nature, our intellect has habitual 
or virtual knowledge of concepts included in that primary intellec- 
tion, such as the concepts of animal, body, and substance. So much 
for the sequence of cognition in the origin or generation of 
knowledge. 


II. Orpo PERFECTIONIS 


The perfection of a cognition, just as the perfection of a thing, 
may be considered absolutely and relatively: ““Nunc de ordine per- 
fectionis, distinguo, quod perfectius intelligibile a nobis potest in- 
telligi dupliciter, aut simpliciter aut secundum proportionem.”* 
In explanation, Scotus offers the following example. Absolutely con- 
sidered, an eagle’s visual perception of the sun is more perfect than 
our visual perception of candlelight; nevertheless, in proportion to 
the visibility of a candle, our visual perception is more perfect vision 
than visual perception of an eagle in proportion to the visibility of 
the sun. Although concerning immaterial things we have the least 
cognition — proportionately speaking — nevertheless, that cognition 
is more desirable than a great cognition of material things, that is, 
great in comparison to what we know regarding immaterial things. 
Absolutely speaking, the most perfect object we can naturally know 
is God: “*... loquendo ergo de ordine perfectionis simpliciter, dico 
quod perfectissimum cognoscibile a nobis etiam naturaliter est 
Deus”’;** and in our cognition of God Aristotle places our natural 
happiness.** After a cognition of God the next most perfect cognition 
is the concept of the most perfect species specialissima in the uni- 
verse, then the next perfect, and so on to the last species. Next in 
perfection comes the cognition of the proximate genus which can be 
abstracted from the most perfect species, and so on through their 
gradation of diminishing perfection to their respective genera. The 
perfection of a cognition depends upon two factors: the perfection 


31. Ibid., n. 29; IX, 82b. 
32. Ibid. 
33. Cf. Ethica Nicomachea, X, 7; 1177a, 10. 
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of the object and the perfection of the intellect’s perception. The 
most perfect object is God; the most perfect actual intellection is 
the cognition of the species specialissima.4 

What is the most perfect cognition of our intellect in proportion 
to an object? Scotus answers this question as follows: 


Dico quod perfectiora sensibilia et sensus efficacius moventia, sunt per- 
fectius cognoscibilia secundum proportionem, quia intellectus noster plus 
attingit ad illa secundum gradus cognoscibilitatis eorum, et quae sunt remo- 
tiora ab illis, sunt minus cognoscibilia secundum proportionem suae cognosci- 
bilitatis.35 

In actual cognition the first thing the intellect knows, although 
indistinctly, is the species specialissima; and, since there are many 
objects which may move the senses and become known by the in- 
tellect, that object will be the first known which more efficaciously 
moves the sense faculty: 

Primum actualiter cognitum confuse est species specialissima cuius sin- 
gulare efficacius et fortius primo movet sensum. . . . 3° Causa, sas intellectus 
intelligit prius unum intelligibile quam aliud, licet species plurium sint ibi 
pPraesentes .. . est quia singulare unius fortius movet, quam singulare alterius.37 


III. ORDO ADAEQUATIONIS 


Besides a cognition which is first in origin, besides one which is 
first in perfection, there is a third which is first in the order of 
adequacy or causality.** In the natural process of knowledge, wherein 
the soul passes from potency to act, from not-knowing to knowing, 
the object known has its proper place, which Scotus describes in the 
following manner: The object is related to the habitus (of knowl- 
edge), as a cause is related to an effect (obectum : habitus :: causa : 
effectus). Just as a cause is not adequate in relation to an effect, 
unless it virtually contain that effect, so an object is not adequate 
to a habitus, unless it virtually contain that habitus: 


34. “Et ratio omnium istorum est, quia attingere actualius obiectum, est intellectio 
perfectior simpliciter, quia habet aequalem perfectionem ex parte intellectus cum 
quacumque alia intellectione, vel non minorem, et habet perfectionem multo maiorem 
ex parte obiecti, quae duo, scilicet perfectio potentiae et perfectio obiecti, sunt causa 
perfectissimae cognitionis sive intellectionis” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 29; IX, 83a). 

35. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 29; IX, 83a. Cf. Quodlibet., gq. XIV, n. 2; XXVI, 3. 
The limitation of the present status lies at the root of this proportionately perfect 
cognition. 

BOmOp uO. I, cd. 3, q. 2, n. 223 IX, 48a. 

37. Ibid., n. 24; IX, 49a-b. 

38. Cf. Ibid., n. 21; IX, 47b. 
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De secundo dico, quod ratio primi subiecti est continere in se primo 
virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est....Obiectum autem se 
habet ad habitum, sicut causa ad effectum, non est enim causa ad adaequata, 
nisi contineat primo virtualiter totum effectum.3? 


The object will first virtually contain the truths of its proper habit 
of knowledge if it does not in turn depend upon something else: 
“Expono quod dixi (primo virtualiter), quia sicut illud est primum 
ens, quod non dependet ab alio, sed alia ab illo; ita ergo primo con- 
tinere est ab altis non dependere in continendo, sed alia ab ipso.’’*° 
The manner in which the first adequate object contains all the truths 
of its related habit of knowledge can be seen by tracing a conclusion 
to its source. The conclusion flows from the propositions in the 
premises, which may be mediate or immediate; the evidence of 
mediate propositions is based upon immediate propositions, and 
their evidence is to be found in themselves. By further analysis, it 
will be found that the subject of immediate propositions contains 
the predicate, so that ultimately all the cognitions which can be ac- 
quired along that process of reasoning, carried even to its farthest 
conclusions, will be contained in the first subject of the immediate 
proposition. Such an object of knowledge can rightly be called the 
adequate object in respect to the truths which flow from it in that 
sphere of knowledge.‘ For example, God is the first object of 
theology and contains all the truths which can be known about 
Him*; quantitative being is the object of mathematics: all the con- 
clusions in mathematics may ultimately be reduced to that first 
object, which primarily virtually contains them. 


By its very definition the first object must be within the grasp 
of that faculty of which it is the first adequate object of knowledge,” 


39. Op. Ox., Prol., q. 2 lat., n. 4; VIII, 122b. 

40. Ibid. 

41. “De secundo dico, quod ratio primi subiecti est continere in se primo 
virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est. Quod probo, primo sic: quia 
obiectum primum continet propositiones immediatas, quia subiectum istarum continet 
praedicatum et ita evidentiam totius propositionis. Propositiones autem immediatae 
continent conclusiones; ergo subiectum propositionum immediatarum continet omnes 
veritates illius habitus” (Op. Ox., Prol., q. 2 lat. n. 4; VIII, 122-123). Cf. Quaest. 
sub. in Met. Aristot., VII, q. 1, n. 8; VII, 308; and Rep. Par., Prol., q. 1, a. 2, n. 5; 
XXII, 9. 

42. “...dico quod primum subiectum Theologiae in se, non potest esse nisi Deus, 
quod probo per tres rationes. Prima accipitur ex ratione primi obiecti, et arguo sic: 
Primum obiectum continet virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est primum 
obiectum; sed nihil continet virtualiter omnes veritates Theologicas nisi Deus, ergo, 
etc.” (Op. Ox., Prol., q. 2 lat., n. 7; VIII, 141a). 

43. Cf. Quodlibet., XIV, n. 11; XXVI, 40. 
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and this is true irrespective of the state of existence in which the 
faculty may be.** Having thus determined what is required on the 
part of an object of knowledge for the object to be adequate, we 
are ready to investigate the problem: What is the first adequate 
object of the human intellect? 


1. PRIMUM OBIECTUM INTELLECTUS 


Before presenting his own doctrine concerning the first adequate 
object of the intellect, Scotus sketches various other viewpoints. One 
opinion® holds that the first object of our intellect is the quiddity 
of a material thing. This opinion argues that the cognitive faculty 
must be proportioned to its object, and to the three different kinds 
of cognitive faculties there correspond three adequate objects: (1) 
The separate intellect is entirely separate from matter both in being 
and in operating; its object is the essence, entirely separate from 
‘matter. (2) The organic faculty which is joined to matter both in 
being and in operating, which perfects matter and cannot function 
without a material organ; its object is the singular material thing. 
(3) The human intellect which is joined to matter in being but 
does not use a material organ in operating; its object is the quiddity 
of a material thing which, although it is in matter, is not known 
as it is in matter.*° 

Scotus objects that this opinion is contrary to what we know 
from theology. Faith tells us that the soul in heaven will know the 
quiddity of an immaterial substance; now that would be impossible 
for an intellect whose first adequate object is the essence of material 
things: “Potentia autem manens eadem, non potest habere actum 
circa aliquid, quod non continuetur sub suo primo obiecto.”*” The 


44. “Respondeo, obiectum primum potentiae assignatur illud quod adaequatur 
potentiae in ratione potentiae, non autem quod adaequatur potentiae, ut in aliquo 
statu. Quemadmodum primum obiectum visus non ponitur illud, quod adaequatur 
visui existenti in medio illuminato lumine candelae praecise, sed quod natum est 
adaequari visui ex se quantum est ex natura sui’ (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; 
IX, 148a). 

45. me the sake of clarity it should be observed that Scotus in outlining this 
opinion does not ascribe it to St. Thomas by name. A separate study would be re- 
quired to ascertain what resemblance there is between this opinion described by 
Scotus and the doctrine of St. Thomas found in the Summa Theologica, 1, 85, and 
other correlated places in his writings. Without intending to discuss that issue in 
this inquiry, we say with Scotus: “In ista quaestione est una opinio....” 

46. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 2; IX, 87a. Cf. Quodlibet., loc. cit. 

ain OpeOx:, 1,-d,-3;q. 3, 0. 23 IX, 88-89, 
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difficulty cannot be escaped by saying that the /uamen gloriae will 
enable the intellect to perceive immaterial substances. The first 
object of a faculty contains all the cognitions which that faculty 
can acquire; any cognition which is beyond the comprehension of 
the first object will be beyond the capacity of that faculty: 

Confirmatur ratio, quia cum potentia in primo signo naturae, in quo est 
potentia, habeat tale obiectum primum, per nihil posterius natura, prae- 
supponens rationem potentiae, potest fieri aliud primum obiectum eius, omnis 
autem habitus naturaliter praesupponit potentiam.*® 

Aristotle? was also of the opinion that the first object of our 
intellect is the essence of a material thing, both because our intellect 
compared to other intellects is so imperfect, and because of the union 
of our intellect with the phantasy. Our intellect is immediately re- 
lated to the phantasy as the phantasy is immediately related to the 
sensus communis (“habet ordinem immediatum ad phantasiam, 
sicut phantasia habet ordinem immediatum ad sensum commu- 
nem’); therefore, just as the phantasy turns to the same object of 
the sensus communis, the intellect turns to the phantasm from which 
it abstracts the essence of material things.”° 

But Scotus insists that we must accord the human intellect power 
to know immaterial things; hence the essence of a material thing 
cannot be the first adequate object of our intellect. We have a nat- 
ural desire to proceed from the knowledge of an effect to a knowl- 
edge of its cause; we have a natural desire to penetrate beyond the 
knowledge of a cause in general (77 universali) to a particular dis- 
tinct knowledge of cause. The only way in which this desire can be 
satisfied — and there must be the possibility of fulfilling natural 
desires — is through an ability on the part of the intellect to rise 
from the knowledge of material effect to the knowledge of its im- 
material cause: ‘‘... et ita primum obiectum intellectus non excludit 
illud immateriale.”°! Furthermore, no faculty can know an object 


48. Ibid. 

49. Cf. De Anima, Ill, c. 8; 432a et seq. 

50. Ibid. 

51. In this passage and context Scotus does not halt his analysis in order to 
explain these statements. Briefly, the fact that we have a natural desire to proceed 
from a knowledge of cause in general to cause in particular, from remote to proximate, 
can be gathered from experience, and is in keeping with the perfection of cognition 
outlined above. Material effects are not entirely explanatory by material causes, but 
ultimately point to an immaterial cause; hence the knowledge of one leads to a 
knowledge of the other. Behind such statements lies Scotus’ natural theology. 
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which is more common than its own proper first object. Sight does 
not perceive anything under a viewpoint more common than color; 
the imagination does not know anything except as imaginable. Since 
our intellect can know something under an aspect more common than 
that of material being, that is to say as being in general, the object 
of our intellect must be more extensive than material being. 

The harmony between the three cognitive faculties and their 
respective objects of which capital is made in the above opinion is 
not conclusive. The faculty and the object should not be assimilated 
in mode of being, because they are related as mobile and motivum, 
and thus are dissimilar. Just as act and potency are dissimilar in 
mode of being, so are motivum and mobile (object : faculty :: mo- 
tivum : mobile): “...igitur ex modo essendi talis potentiae non 
potest concludi similis modus essendi in obiecto.’”* Besides, there 
is a difference between the mode of being of the faculty in itself 
and its mode of being inasmuch as it is proximately disposed to 
second act. Through its act of knowing, which is a certain similitude 
of the object, or through a species proximately disposing it to know, 
the faculty is assimilated to the thing known; but it would be a 
fallacy to infer from this that the intellect in itself naturally has a 
mode of being similar to that of the object. Bronze can be fashioned 
into a likeness of Caesar, but the bronze does not have a mode of 
being like that of Caesar; the eye does not have a mode of being 
similar to that of the object it sees. “Igitur propter illam congruen- 
tiam non videtur congruum actare intellectum ex natura potentiae ad 
obiectum sensibile, ut non excedat sensum, nisi tantum in modo 
cognoscendi.”’” 

There is another opinion’* which argues that since God is the 
most perfect object of cognition, He must be the first adequate ob- 
ject of the human intellect.°? Granted, however, that God is in Him- 
self the most perfect object of cognition, is our intellect capable of 
apprehending so perfect an object? The first object of a faculty must 
be its adequate object, namely it must satisfy the natural tendencies 


52. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 4; IX, 90a. Cf. Quaest. sub. in Met. Arist., II, 3, n. 
17; VII, 109. 

SonOp. Ox, I, d. 3, q. 3, n..4;-IX, 91a. 

54. This doctrine is ascribed to Henry of Ghent who asserted that since God 
contains all things, He is an eminently adequate object of the human intellect. 

55. Cf. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, gq. 3, n. 1; IX, 87a. For a further analysis of this opinion, 
cf. Op. Ox., II, d. 24, q. unica, n. 8; XIII, 183. Rep. Par., Prol., q. 2, passim. 
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of the cognitive power, but at the same time it must not exceed the 
comprehension of the faculty.*° 

Although the ratio essendi may be the ratio cognoscendi, it is not 
necessarily such in all acts of cognition. We do not need to know 
the Creator in order to know the creature, even though the creature 
depends in existence upon the Creator. Our knowledge of God, 
Scotus goes on to explain, generally proceeds through a knowledge of 
His attributes; but this indirect relationship is not sufficient to make 
God the first object of our intellect. In such a case, what we would 
know first would be the divine attribute.*’ Furthermore, the first 
object of our intellect must be so common, so extensive that it can 
be predicated of everything which is directly intelligible to us. God 
may be the virtually first object of cognition, inasmuch as He con- 
tains all things virtually; but this will not make Him the first ade- 
quate object, because our intellect will first know other beings which 
of themselves will move the intellect toward a knowledge of God. 
Only to the divine intellect is the divine essence a first object of 
knowledge.*8 


2. BEING IS THE FIRST OBJECT OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT 


In this inquiry concerning the primum cognitum, the primum 
obiectum of the human intellect, we are prescinding from what is 
required in the sphere of sensitive cognition. Then, we are not con- 
cerned here with what is first in the order of perfection, or in the 
order of time, but with that which is first in the order of adequacy, 
that is to say, we are seeking that object of our intellect which will 
be so all-embracing, so extensive that it will first include virtually 
all the things which our intellect can know. Scotus declares that this 
primary commonly adequate object of the human intellect is being. 
The simple statement that being is the adequate object of our intel- 


56, Gh Op 1Ox:, Ty.d./3) g..3; D263, bx, 1582 

57. “Ergo non est obiectum primum nisi sub ratione illius attributi; vel secundum 
illam opinionem, quam prius tenui (quod Deus non intelligitur nisi sub ratione entis), 
non habebit naturalem ordinem, nisi sub tali conceptu universali; sed particulare, 
quod non intelligitur nisi in aliquo communi, non est primum obiectum intellectus, 
sed magis illud commune; ergo, etc.” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 5; IX, 98a). 

58. ‘‘Sicut autem praedictum est in quaestione de subiecto Theologiae, essentia 
divina ideo est primum obiectum intellectus divini, quia ipsa sola movet intellectum 
divinum et ad cognoscendum se, et omnia alia cognoscibilia ab ipso intellectu” (Op. 
Ox, Eds 3G3) 1-05 Lx 98a) 
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lect does not seem to offer much or great difficulty; but as soon as 
one endeavors to determine in what sense Scotus understands being, 
difficulties are not slow in arising. He explains his position first of 
all by saying: If being is equivocal to creature and Creator, substance 
and accident, since all these things are per se intelligible to us, then 
it would seem that no object whether virtually or commonly ade- 
quate could be established as the first object of our intellect; but if 
being is univocal, then, in some way, one can safeguard a first object 
of our intellect.*? Scotus speaks very carefully. In this context, where 
the matter under investigation is the first adequate object of the 
human intellect, the primum cognitum in ordine adaequationis, when 
Scotus says that being is univocal, he is speaking of the concept 
of being. 

The doctrine that the concept of being is univocal is so funda- 
mental in the thought of Scotus that its applications and implica- 
tions reach far and wide. We shall consider merely its bearing upon 
our present problem. Scotus explicitly states: “...dico quod ens 
est primum obiectum intellectus nostri, quia in ipso concurrit duplex 
primitas, scilicet communitatis, et virtualitatis.”°' Every per se in- 
telligibile either includes being essentially (“‘includit essentialiter 
rationem entis’’), or is virtually or essentially contained in something 
which includes being essentially (“vel continetur virtualiter, vel es- 
sentialiter in includente essentialiter rationem entis”). All genera, 
species, individuals, all the essential parts of genera, and uncreated 
Being include being essentially; all the ultimate differences are in- 
cluded essentially or quidditatively in being; all the properties of 
being are included in being and its inferiors virtually. Therefore, 
those things to which being is not quidditatively univocal (wnivocum 
in quid) ate included in those things to which being is thus univocal. 
Consequently being primarily is common in reference to the first 
intelligibles, that is, the concepts of genera, species, individuals, and 


59. “Quod si ens ponatur aequivocum creato et increato, substantiae et accidenti, 
cum omnia ista sint per se intelligibilia a nobis, nullum videtur posse poni primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri, nec propter virtualitatem, nec propter communitatem; sed 
ponendo illam positionem, quam posui in prima quaestione huius distinctionis de 
univocatione entis, potest aliquo modo salvari aliquod esse primum obiectum intellectus 
nostri” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 6; IX, 102b). 

60. Cf. T. Barth, “De fundamento univocationis apud Joannem Duns Scotum,” 
in Antonianum, 1939, 181 et seq. 

61. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 8; IX, 108b. 
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their essential parts, as well as in reference to uncreated Being; and 
in reference to the intelligibles included in the first intelligibles, 
that is, to the concepts of ultimate differences of being and its prop- 
erties, being is primary, because they are virtually contained in it.° 
The concept of being, therefore, is primary, one might say, both 
extensively and comprehensively: by its common character, it extends 
to all concepts, and, fundamentally, it comprises all concepts. 

How does Scotus prove that being is quidditatively common to 
the essential concepts mentioned above? First he argues that the 
intellect can be certain regarding any of the above concepts that 
they are being, though it may be in doubt regarding the differences 
contracting being to one concept or another. The former concept is 
distinct from the latter: the intellect’s certain concept of being is 
different from its doubtful concept of the kind of being, which shows 
that essentially being is common to all the essential concepts. This 
line of argumentation, Scotus cautions, is valid in reference to the 
quidditative concepts of genera, species, and individuals; but does 
not apply to the ultimate differences and the properties of being, 
because these latter are absolutely simple concepts (sémpliciter sim- 
plices) ; they absolutely exclude parts, hence they cannot be known 
under one aspect and not known under another; they are either 
known or not known: “De nullo igitur simpliciter simplici conceptu 
potest esse certitudo secundum aliquid eius, et dubitatio secundum 
aliud.”” Epitomizing, Scotus says: 

Unde breviter, ens est univocum omnibus, sed conceptibus non simplici- 
ter simplicibus est univocum in quid dictum de eis sed simpliciter simplici- 
bus est univocus, ut determinabilis vel ut denominabilis, non autem ut dictum 
est de eis in quid, quia hoc includit contradictionem.® 

The function of the ultimate differences points to the univocity 
of being: the only difference which is truly ultimate is the difference 
which contracts being in its most common character; consequently, 
in relation to the ultimate contracting differences, the concept of 
being is essentially common, it is univocal.°4 


62. “Et ita patet, quod ens habet primitatem communitatis ad prima intelligibilia, 
hoc est, ad conceptus quidditativos generum, specierum, individuorum et partium 
essentialium omnium istorum et entis increati, et habet primitatem virtualitatis ad in- 
telligibilia inclusa in primis intelligibilibus, hoc est, ad conceptus qualificativos dif- 
ferentiarum ultimarum et passionum propriarum.” Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 8; EX, 109a. 

OsOPn Ore, Nude 55g: id... 12% Dx dita, : 

64, Cf. Ibid., n. 9; IX, 109a. 
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Then too, unless being is univocal to creature and Creator, we 
cannot naturally know God: ‘‘Secundam rationem pertracto sic, sicut 
est argutum, quod Deus non est a nobis cognoscibilis naturaliter, nisi 
ens sit univocum creato et increato...."® Similarly, unless being is 
univocal to substance and accident we cannot have a quidditative 
concept of substance, because substance does not immediately modify 
our intellect; our only concept of substance is one we abstract from 
accident, and the only quidditative concept which can be abstracted 
from the concept of an accident is the concept of being. 

If we suppose that sight would directly (per se) know all colors, 
all its species and individual hues, all its properties and differences, 
although color would not be quidditatively included in the differ- 
ences and properties of color, sight would nevertheless have the same 
first object it actually has. By elimination, it would be evident that 
no other object adequate to sight could be found. In that case, the 
first object of sight would not be quidditatively included in all 
direct (per se) objects, but each object would include color either 
essentially or it would be included in something essentially or 
virtually including color. Color would exercise a twofold pri- 
macy: one in itself of commonness, another of virtuality in its 
inferiors: “Ex his apparet quomodo in ente concurrat duplex primi- 
tas, scilicet primitas communitatis in quid, ad omnes conceptus non 
simpliciter simplices, et primitas virtualitatis in se vel in suis inferi- 
oribus, ad omnes conceptus simpliciter simplices.’’°” 


3. PRIMUM MOTIVUM PRO STATU ISTO 


After having reached the conclusion that the only object ade- 
quate to the human intellect is being, the question of the first ade- 
quate object would seem to be settled. Sed restat unum dubium. If 
being in its most common character (secundum rationem suam com- 
munissimam) is the first object of our intellect, why cannot any- 
thing and everything contained within being naturally move our 


65. Ibid. 

66. ‘“Nullus igitur conceptus quidditativus habetur naturaliter de substantia im- 
mediate causatus a substantia, sed tantum causatus vel abstractus primo de accidente, 
et illud non est nisi conceptus entis” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 9; IX, 109b). 

67. Ibid., n. 12; IX, 111b. 
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intellect? Why cannot our intellect naturally have a quidditative 
concept of God, of immaterial and material substances? Scotus re- 
plies: As the first object of a faculty must be assigned that which is 
adequate to it as a faculty, without considering in what state the 
faculty may be. The first object of sight is that which is adequate to 
sight in its very nature, not inasmuch as sight is exercised in some 
obscure medium such as candlelight. Regarding the human intellect 
as intellect, it is true that being is its first and adequate object. As 
Scotus proved against the first opinion, which regards the essence 
of a material thing as the first object of our intellect, only that which 
is most common is adequate to our intellect as a faculty; but we 
must take into consideration the condition of our intellect, namely 
its present state of existence. This is the one doubt, the one difficulty 
against the solution of the question; and in view of this difficulty, 
Scotus concludes that in the present state of human nature, the 
quiddity of a sensible thing is adequate to our intellect as its motive 
object. In the present state our intellect does not naturally conceive 
in a proper concept other things which are not contained within that 
first motive: 


Nunc autem, ut probatum est prius contra primam opinionem, ad quae- 
stionem de primo obiecto intellectus, hoc est, adaequato, quae ponit quiddi- 
tatem rei materialis esse primum obiectum, nihil potest adaequari intellectui 
nostro ex natura potentiae in ratione primi obiecti, nisi communissimum, 
tamen pro statu isto ei adaequatur in ratione motivi quidditas rei sensibilis, 
et ideo pro statu isto non naturaliter intelliget alia, quae non continentur 
sub illo primo motivo.‘° 


In the Scotist doctrine of knowledge, status brings about an im- 
portant modification in the functioning of the human intellect.” 
Scotus defines status as a permanent condition established by the 
laws of divine wisdom. By these laws it has been established that 
our intellect in this state (that is, in the state of fallen human nature, 
since original sin) shall understand only those things whose species 
are mirrored in the phantasm: ‘“‘Stabilitum est... quod intellectus 
noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum species relucent 


68. Ibid., n. 24; IX, 148a. 

69. The notion of status is very important in Scotist thought. For a comparison 
of the Thomist and Scotist notion of status, cf. E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la philosophie 
médiévale (Vrin, Paris, 1932), deuxiéme série, pp. 46-47. 
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in phantasmate.’’”° The reason for this state of affairs Scotus does not 
decide. Perhaps it is in punishment for original sin; perhaps it is on 
account of the natural harmony of the faculties of the soul in their 
activity, according to which the higher faculties can act concerning 
the same thing as the lower faculty. That harmony exists de facto, 
but not de zure. It is not proper to our intellect in its very nature; 
it is not due to the intellect’s existence in a body; for then even in a 
glorified body a similar harmony would be necessary, which is not 
the case.’' Whatever the reason may be, the fact cannot be ques- 
tioned: “...de facto ita est in nobis, quod quodcumque universale 
intelligimus, eius singulare actu phantasiamur.”’”? Such, namely, is 
the connection between the phantasy and the intellect, in the present 
state, that we do not understand anything im universali, unless we 
have a phantasm of its singular: 

Nec est alia conversio ad phantasma nisi quod intelligens universale ima- 
ginatur singulare eius, nec intellectus videt quod spss est in phantasmatibus 
sicut in ratione videndi; sed intelligens, quod quid est relucens in specie in- 
telligibili, videt illud in suo singulari viso per virtutem phantasticam in 
phantasmate.’3 

The question may be raised: Do we know naturally that being 
is the first object of our intellect, if de facto in the present state the 
essence of a material thing is the motive of our intellect? Scotus says 
that the adequate object of our intellect in its very nature is not an 
object more special than the object of an angelic intellect; then he 
adds: “‘et hoc saltem concedere debet Theologus, qui ponit istum sta- 
tum non esse naturalem, nec istam impotentiam intelligendi, respectu 


70. “Si quaeritur quae est ratio istius status, respondeo, status non videtur esse 
nisi stabilis permanentia legibus divinae sapientiae firmata. Stabilitum est autem illis 
legibus sapientiae, quod intellectus noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum 
species relucent in phantasmate, et hoc sive propter poenam originalis peccati, sive 
propter naturalem concordiam potentiarum animae in operando, secundum quod 
videmus quod potentia superior operatur circa idem circa quod inferior, si utraque 
habeat operationem perfectam...” (Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; IX, 148a). 

Gime Op, Ox. IV, d. 45, 9:4, n. 3; XX, 376. 

72. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; TX, 148b. 

To nOpmOx.n 1, d. 3, 9. 6, 0. 193 IX, 273a. Cf. also Op. Ox., I, d. 3; qu 7; ni 
27; IX, 374; and Op. Ox., II, d. 11, q. unica, n. 4; XII, 532. “Wenn Duns Skotus 
die Mitwirkung der Phantasmen als activum bezeichnet, so besteht diese Titigkeit 
lediglich in der Repraesentation des Objekts; tantummodo per hoc agit phantsma in 
intellectum, quia est repraesentativum obiecti (Op. Ox., 4, d. 45, q. 2, m. 8, 20, 302a). 
So kann das Phantasma ganz in sich bleiben, der intellectus agens kommt zu ihm” 
(P. Fleig, “Thomistische und skotistische Erkenntnislehre,” in Franziskanische Studien, 
XXII (1935), 150). Cf. Gilson, “Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot,” in 
Archives d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen age, I (1927), esp. p. 46. 
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multorum intelligibilium, esse naturalem sed poenalem....’%* We 
know from revelation that we are not in our natural state, whence we 
infer that the essence of a material thing is only a motive of our intel- 
lect in its present state. Being is its adequate object. Pagan philoso- 
phers, unaided by revelation, naturally regarded the present state of 
human nature as its natural status, and considered the essence of a ma- 
terial thing to be the natural and adequate object of the human intel- 
lect.”’ Scotus, therefore, ascribes our knowledge of the object of the 
intellect to a truth we know from revelation; he does not say in the 
passage mentioned whether or not the human mind could of itself 
learn that being is the proper object, although he seems to imply 
that it would not, when he instances the plight of the pagan 
philosophers. 

In order to answer the question, ‘What is the primum cognitum 
of the human intellect,” Scotus first distinguished three orders of 
intelligibles: the order of their origin, of their perfection, and of 
their causality. In the order of origin, cognition may be actual or 
habitual; and actual cognition may be indistinct or distinct. The 
primum cognitum in actual indistinct cognition is the species spe- 
cialissima; the primum cognitum in actual distinct cognition is being. 
In habitual or virtual cognition, the more common things — being 
less perfect— are temporally prior in human cognition, Then, in 
the second order of intelligibles, the order of perfection, Scotus 
showed that, absolutely speaking, God is the most perfect object 
of cognition; proportionately speaking, the primum cognitum for 
our intellect will be the object which exerts the greatest influence 
upon our senses. Finally, in the order of adequacy or causality, the 
primum cognitum, the first object of the human intellect, de iure, 
is being. In the present condition of human nature, the adequate 
motive of the human intellect, de facto, is the essence of a sensible, 
material thing. é 

BasiL HEIser, O. F. M. Conv. 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 
Carey, Ohio. 


74. Quodlibet., XIV, n. 12; XXVI, 46-47. 
75. Cf. Op. Ox., Il, d. 29, q. unica, n. 3; XIII, 269. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY* 


O SPEAK of a Franciscan scientific ideal might appear, at first, 


futile and meaningless. The Franciscan ideal is entirely religious. 
While it may offer itself as a possible subject of scientific examina- 
tion, this ideal itself can never be scientific. When St. Francis was 
changed by the grace of God from “the man ‘in sin’” to “the man 
of God” (vir Dez), he left behind him, once and for all, every secular 
ambition. Instructed by a divine revelation, he began to live only 
according to the Holy Gospel, forgetting the glory of the soldier- 
hero (and every other such trifle) in his impatient longing for the 
glory of the Cross. After his conversion, his only concern was to 
revive the life of Christ and of the Apostles, and to live it in sim- 
plicity and humility. 

This ideal, formulated by the Franciscan Rule, does not include 
a scientific ideal. St. Francis, certainly, was indifferent to it. Still, it 
so happened that the order of the humble and simple Seraphic Father 
did become an ordo studens. In a surprisingly short time many of 
the learned and the cultured were wearing the habit of the Friar 
Minor; and so rapidly did the number of priests increase within the 
order, that before long the priests outnumbered the laics and pre- 
vailed over them. As the order assumed the responsibilities and 
duties of the priesthood, it became increasingly evident that educa- 
tion was an imperative need. Furthermore, the peculiar circum- 
stances of those hectic times and a very pronounced papal policy 
were steadily pushing the order further and further into the current 
of studies, so strong in medieval Christendom. The result of all 
this was a real change and transformation from the original form 
of an order of Apostles to an organized body of an ordo studens — 
a transformation so well appreciated by St. Bonaventure.’ A trans- 
formation, however, does not necessarily mean a deterioration or a 
complete loss of the central and essential ideal. It was a kind of 
translation that took place, the same ideal appearing. in a different 
form. In this case it was the translation of the ideal of St. Francis 


*Paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. The author wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Father Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M., for his assistance in 
preparing the manuscript for publication. 

1. Cf. Epistola de tribus quaestionibus, n. 13; VIII, 336. 
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into the ideal of an organized community, recognizing studies as a 
principal task. 

The recognition of this task marks the starting point of the 
Franciscan School of Theology and Philosophy. There has always 
been, or at least there has been in modern times, the temptation to 
trace the teachings of this school to the Franciscan way of life, that 
is to see St. Francis behind this or that particular Franciscan doctrine 
and then to label the doctrine “Franciscan” by reason of an interior 
denomination. It is more than probable, however, that the facts do 
not substantiate such a pious procedure. The present writer is un- 
able to see why such ‘‘sacred” Franciscan doctrines as “the Plurality 
of Forms,” “Illumination,” “the Distinctio Formalis,” and many 
others are Franciscan by some inner denomination any more than are 
their contradictory opposites. Furthermore, he fails to see why a 
Franciscan theologian or philosopher, whether of the present day 
or of the thirteenth century, must be an Augustinian — and this, 
despite years of intimate occupation with the Franciscan School. 
These years of research have led him, on the contrary, to conclude 
that the term ‘““Augustinianism,” as applied to the Franciscan School, 
is a misnomer and an abuse. Of course, Procrustean attempts of 
wishful, and even malicious thinking, usually aided by a vivid imag- 
ination, are ever ready to fit historical facts into preconceived frames. 
However this may be, the term “Aristotelian Franciscanism” is cer- 
tainly just as well founded and is better supported by historical facts 
than the other label.” 

The writer, therefore, will resist this temptation and make no 
attempt to characterize the Franciscan School by special Franciscan 


2. This is true of the later Franciscan School, and even of St. Bonaventure to a 
certain extent; M. Schmaus discovered basic Aristotelian elements even in the Bona- 
venturian doctrine on the Blessed Trinity: “Hier bietet sich uns eine merkwiirdige 
Erscheinung. Gerade jener Mann (viz. St. Thomas) welcher dem Stagiriten die 
Siegespforten im Christentum 6ffnete, ... gerade er nimmt alle konstruktiven Elemente 
seines trinitarischen Gedankenbaus aus der Welt Augustins, und gerade Bonaventura, 
der bedeutendste Exponent der sogenannten augustinischen Richtung ... verarbeitet 
aristotelisches Gedankengut in seinem Trinitatsbau und zwar an wichtigster Stelle. 
Diese Tatsache zeigt, dass Aristotelismus und Augustinismus im 13, Jahrhundert nicht 
wie sduberlich geschiedene Welten nebeneinanderlagen, sondern dass miichtige 
Verbindungsbriicken hin und her gingen, dass die Denker ohne Riicksicht auf 
SchulzugehGrigkeit die Wahrheit holten, wo sie dieselbe zu finden glaubten.” Der 
Liber propugnatorius des Thomas Anglicus und die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas 
von Agquin und Duns Scotus, Il. Teil (Beitrége zur Geschichte der Phil. u. Th. d. 
Mittelalters, Baumker, Miinster 1930, Bd. XXIX), p. 654. 
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doctrines. After all, it is perfectly true that neither St. Bonaventure, 
nor Duns Scotus, nor any other single Franciscan (by himself or 
together with his disciples) constitutes the Franciscan School. The 
Franciscan School, with its wealth of personalities and doctrines, is 
certainly a most complex phenomenon; and in its originality as well 
as vitality, it has no rival (or at least, it had none in the Middle 
Ages). The simple fact of the matter is that the whole Franciscan 
tradition taken as a unit is incapable of any loose and static descrip- 
tion of it merely in terms of a few of its conspicuous doctrines. 

There is, however, another way open to designate and distin- 
guish the Franciscan School as Franciscan, and that is to reveal the 
spirit in which the different doctrines are developed. An inquiry into 
that vital and distinctive spirit, pervading the entire Franciscan tra- 
dition and guaranteeing its unity, is the purpose of the present paper. 

Really to be true to its name, a Franciscan philosophy must be 
a methodical inquiry by natural reason into problems supposedly 
philosophical. As such, Franciscan philosophy shares with any phi- 
losophy the same problems, methods, and means; hence, it must 
be a natural and scientific investigation of the highest natural prob- 
lems of mankind. However, it differs from other philosophies in- 
asmuch as it conducts this investigation in a Franciscan spirit. In 
view of clear, historical facts, it can be said that this spirit manifests 
itself in a critical, scientific, progressive, and practical philosophy. 
This characterization, admittedly, is open to further additions; but 
the qualifications just mentioned, although not necessarily the only 
ones, are themselves truly Franciscan. 


I. FRANCISCAN PHILosopny Is CRITICAL 


Franciscanism is the perpetual revival of the spirit of the Holy 
Gospel and the primitive Church — the Vita Apostolorum. Hence, 
it cannot ignore the attitude of the primitive Church toward philoso- 
phy, as expressed by St. Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
According to the Apostle of the Gentiles, Christianity does not need 
philosophy as its necessary support, for the simple reason that faith 
(and consequently theology) claims a right which is divine and not 
human. The wisdom of the world, typified in Greek philosophy, 
fell into many errors, or, rather, fell into foolishness. “Where 
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is the wise man? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputant of this 
world? Has not God turned to foolishness the wisdom of this world? 
For since, in God’s wisdom, the world did not come to know God 
by wisdom, it pleased God, by the foolishness of our preaching, to 
save those who believe.’ It is true, to ‘the Greeks who look for 
wisdom” the preaching “of Christ crucified” is “foolishness,” but 
to the Christian it is the ‘““wisdom of God’’; and to the Christian 
“the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.’’* Any optimistic trust, then, in this Greek 
wisdom is excluded, and the only true and safe approach to wisdom 
is through the humility of the Cross of Christ. “If any one of you 
thinks himself wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he 
may come to be wise.” 


A glance at the Franciscan tradition, from St. Bonaventure down 
to Ockham, reveals this spirit of sound Christian distrust in purely 
natural philosophical enterprise —a distrust which led the Fran- 
ciscan Doctors, not to fideism or scepticism (as some would have 
it), but to Christian criticism. 

Philosophical inquiry can be made in a spirit of naivety, that is, 
in a spirit of over-optimistic confidence in human nature as such and 
in the human cognitive powers, in particular; or, it can be made 
in a spirit of criticism (Christian criticism) of the purely natural 
conditions of human nature and its cognitive powers. This thought 
has found classic expression in a striking passage of St. Bonaventure: 


Attendendum est tamen, quod ratio in inquirendo dupliciter potest pro- 
cedere: aut prout est adiuta radio fidei, et sic procedit aspiciendo ad causas 
superiores; aut prout iudicio proprio relicta est, et sic procedit inspiciendo 
ad naturas et causas inferiores; acquirit enim scientiam per viam sensus 
et experientiae. Primo modo ratiocinantur doctores catholici et fideles circa 
ea quae sunt fidei, et secundum hunc modum ratiocinandi multum est hoc 
consonum rationi, quod Deus in tanta miseria et calamitate, in qua nunc 
est, hominem a principio non fecerit; immo dicere contrarium magnae im- 
pietatis videtur esse piae et sanae menti. Secundo modo ratiocinando pro- 
cesserunt philosophi, qui non aspexerunt in hominis conditione suum prin- 
cipalem Auctorem, sed aspexerunt principia componentia et operationes, 
quas habet per virtutes naturae; et secundum hunc modum ratio potius 
discordat veritati catholicae, quam concordet. Et haec est ratio, quare philoso- 
phi, qui fuerunt tantae veritatis indagatores, non pervenerunt ad lapsus hu- 
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mani cognitionem, quia eis videbatur valde rationabile hominem sic fuisse 
conditum; cum tamen catholicis doctoribus non solum fide, sed etiam ra- 
tionum evidentia certitudinaliter eius contrarium appareat esse verum.® 

The naivety of the philosophers, therefore, consists in their 
belief in a natural perfection (or perfectibility) of human nature. 
This illusion of the still existing prima innocentia led them into many 
lamentable errors,’ errors which are avoided by a sound Christian 
criticism of human nature, its possibilities, and its achievements. 

This same spirit animates the entire work of Scotus and is ex- 
pressed in unmistakable fashion in the very first question of the 
Oxoniense: “Utrum homini pro statu isto sit necessarium aliquam 
doctrinam specialem supernaturaliter inspirari, ad quam non possit 
attingere lumine naturali’’* which could be neatly translated: “‘Con- 
cerning the insufficiency of natural reason.” In this first question, 
Scotus destroys the pagan naivety of the philosophers: 

Philosophi tenent perfectionem naturae et negant perfectionem super- 
naturalem dicentes quod nulla est cognitio supernaturalis homini necessaria 
pro statu isto, sed quod omnem notitiam sibi necessariam posset acquirere 
ex actione causarum naturalium.9 
How true is this of Aristotle with his belief in a simply natural state 
of human nature: “Philosophus, qui statum istum diceret simpliciter 
naturalem homini, nec alium expertus erat, nec ratione cogente con- 
clusit....’"'° The consequences of this naivety are apparent; they 
are all the errors of the philosophers, which Scotus enumerates, add- 
ing at the end: “quae omnia absurdissima sunt.’’'' Christian criticism, 
then, calls for recognition of the distinction between an actual state 
and a possible state, or (which is the same thing, but from a higher 
viewpoint) between the potentia Dei ordinata and the potentia Dei 
absoluta. This distinction, so prominent and important in the whole 
work of Scotus, has the happy faculty of eliminating all those faulty 
demonstrations that ignore contingency in this world. 


GroeemcdeesO. as 1, .q. 1, ¢.; II, 716. 

7. Cf. Gilson, E., La philosophie de St. Bonaventure (Etudes de ph. med., IV, 
Paris, 1924), Chapter 3: “La critique de la philosophie naturelle,’ especially pp. 99 
et seq. > 

8. Edit. Vivés, VIII, 9. 
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Unquestionably, this very spirit of Christian criticism is an essen- 
tial feature of all of Ockham’s philosophic thought, so much so, in 
fact, that some have not hesitated to call it scepticism. Yet, if Ockham 
is thereby a sceptic, so is St. Paul; or perhaps, and this seems much 
more likely to be the case, some people’s definition of scepticism 
could do with a little overhauling. In reality, Ockham, strongly op- 
posed to that pagan naivety which endangers dogma, professes that 
Christian criticism which distinguishes the entire Franciscan School. 
He is only too well aware of the sad experience of the Greek phi- 
losophy (the wisdom of this world), which never attained even a 
glimpse of most of the important Christian dogmas. It is the futile 
endeavor of the Greeks that teaches Ockham the lesson of Christian 
criticism. Ockham, like Scotus and even St. Bonaventure, certainly 
does not deny that man can reach a considerable number of certain 
and philosophical conclusions. He perfectly understands that reason 
can be trusted, if clear evidence, or strict demonstration, or even 
“probation” is attained. If this is not attained, reason is insufficient 
and needs the support of revelation, 

This critical attitude naturally leads (or at least led our an- 
cestors) to a clear and sharp distinction between theology and phi- 
losophy. Christian philosophy of any kind has always been exposed 
to the danger of mixing, illegitimately, these two sciences, and has 
frequently as a consequence weakened itself by incorporating the 
products of this illegitimate mixing or confusion, namely “‘theo- 
logisms.’” A revealed truth transported from theology into a sup- 
posedly philosophic demonstration, and masquerading all the while 
as a philosophic fact — that is a theologism. Theological in reality 
and philosophical in appearance, it is a hybrid; and with such hybrids, 
our modern manuals and textbooks are fairly bulging. 

These textbooks in a certain sense continue a tradition which was 
justifiable, perhaps, at its commencement, but is so no longer. Al- 
though the great Scholastics were theologians, they (with few ex- 
ceptions) did discuss philosophical problems in their theological 
writings. Neither St. Thomas, nor Scotus, nor Ockham, always 
indicated precisely whether he was speaking as theologian or as 
philosopher. It might be said, however, that Scotus and Ockham, 
in many cases, made this distinction more consciously and more rigor- 
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ously than did any other Scholastics. Two instances may illustrate 
this statement. 

(a) In the famous ‘‘quinque viae’’ of St. Thomas, there is a little 
addition that comes as a surprise at the end of each one of the philo- 
sophical arguments; e. g., “hoc omnes intelligunt Deum” (or “hoc 
dicimus Deum,” etc.). Either this assertion is inexact or St. Thomas, 
speaking as a theologian, is combining a theological meaning with 
a philosophically proven conclusion. In Scotus and Ockham the 
careful separation and distinction of philosophical and theological 
notions is much more advanced. For example, the “primum ens” 
in Scotus’ proof for the existence of God is not identified at once 
with God; this is done only after a long and difficult reasoning has 
established the unicity and infinity of this ‘‘primum ens.’ 

(b) The statement that the intellective soul is immortal, is true 
and clearly determined by theology. Philosophy, however, may try 
to prove it, but a philosophical proof for the immortality of the 
soul must presuppose certain other propositions (setting aside here 
the possibility of the soul’s survival after the separation from the 
body) ; for instance, the soul after death is able to exercise certain 
activities which would warrant a separate existence. Theology knows 
that such activities are possible, but philosophy has to prove this 
by purely natural reasons. As we know from history, reason is here 
confronted with an extremely difficult problem. It would seem that 
at this very point St. Thomas has recourse to theology.” If this is so, 
then his proof for the immortality of the soul is theological, not 
philosophical; and if it is proposed as philosophical (in accordance 
only with its appearance), then here is a clear case of theologism. 
Duns Scotus and Ockham, on the other hand, find themselves unable 
to prove by natural reason this and other statements. They acknowl- 
edge, therefore, with honesty and humility that they have no proof 
for the immortality of the soul. 

This careful attention to the separation of theology and philoso- 
phy, already a strong feature of Scotus’ thinking, becomes still more 
‘pronounced in the case of Ockham. As a true disciple of Scotus, 
he continually asks himself whether this or that proposition really 


12. Cf. McCormick, J. F., S. J., “Quaestiones disputandae,” The New Scholasticism, 
XII (1939), 368-374; and. Pegis, A. C., “In umbra intelligentiae,” b/d. (1940), 
pp. 146-180. 
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can be proved by reason alone, or not. Each time that he receives a 
negative answer, he admits it and does not force a philosophical 
demonstration to attempt that of which it is, by its very nature, in- 
capable. For this, he has brought down on his head violent accusa- 
tions of scepticism and fideism. Yet, of what has he been guilty, ex- 
cept intellectual honesty or Christian criticism. The reason that both 
Scotus and Ockham apply this rigorism in philosophy is, precisely, 
that they love faith and theology, and that they do not want to see 
theology supported by doubtful philosophical reasons, or philosophy 
corrupted by theological premises. The sort of confusion that they 
were trying to avoid can lead easily to a rejection of both our theol- 
ogy and our philosophy by non-Christian philosophers. Their critical 
attitude, therefore, is a protection of faith: ““Adducere tamen sophis- 
mata pro demonstrationibus, periculosum esset contra infideles, quia 
ex hoc exponeretur fides derisioni.” 

This rigidity in excluding theologisms from philosophy is, then, 
a special bequest of Scotus and Ockham to Franciscan philosophy. 
Our courses in philosophy are, without any doubt, a preparation for 
theology, and every Franciscan student must be rooted deeply in 
faith, like his Seraphic Father; but, for the sake of this very faith 
and for the sake of theology, the Franciscan must draw a clear line 
of distinction between theology and philosophy. Not only a sense 
of right order and a reverence for given facts, but the best interests 
of theology and philosophy demand this. However, we certainly do 
not advocate that theology be barred completely from the field of 
philosophy. Quite the contrary! How very profitable at times a view 
over the borderline may be, is not a matter of dispute for us. The 
particular point that is being emphasized here is that whatever 
enters a philosophical discussion from theology, must be recognized 
as such and called theological. In any case it must be barred from a 
proof strictly philosophical. Purely theological truths wend their way 
through the regions of philosophical discussion as foreigners. Even 
though, at times, they can be very useful foreigners, citizenship 
should not be granted to them. Far be it from a Christian philoso- 
pher, therefore, to forget his faith, even while speaking as a philoso- 
pher. After all, it is only because of a clear consciousness of all the 
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implications of his faith, that he may enjoy an external regulation 
in his philosophic reasoning, and that, furthermore, he may see the 
vast distance separating the light of reason from the divine light of 
revelation. In a word, Franciscan philosophy is critical because 
Franciscan theology is biblical. 


II. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY Is SCIENTIFIC 


The critical attitude adopted by Franciscan philosophy toward 
the achievements of pure, unaided reason leads naturally to the 
demand for a scientific philosophy. This is not always and necessarily 
the case, for the later works of St. Bonaventure afford an instance 
of a philosophy almost entirely lacking in the rigid technique and 
scientific precision to be found, let us say, in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas. 

There have always been, and there will always be two general 
types of philosophy. It is not at all difficult to see the difference 
between them; a real, though minor, difficulty is the task of giving 
suitable names for them. For want of better terminology, the first 
may be called “philosophy as wisdom,” the second, “‘philosophy as 
science.” The most outstanding representatives of the “wisdom- 
philosophy” would be Plato, St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure (at 
least partly), and, in modern times, Kierkegaard, and practically all 
modern builders of a system. A “wisdom-philosopher’” may be char- 
acterized as follows: his main interest is centered in man — man in 
his concrete existence and in his concrete relations to the universe, 
to his fellow-men, and to God. For him, problems and answers are 
evoked from the actual situation in which man finds himself, and 
all the solutions are ordered to the satisfaction of his need for a 
synthetic view, and to the clarification of this situation. Here, con- 
sequently, the boundaries between philosophy and religion become 
blurred. It is of his very nature, so to speak, to prefer always in- 
tuitive, informal reasoning, and to resist energetically any rigidly 
logical method or precise system of principles and conclusions that 
might fetter his ideas and insights. He fights shy of any “cut-and- 
dried” logical procedure that would take the life out of his ideas or 
injure their spontaneity. His method is a reiterated pursuit of the 
same topic, each time from a different angle; it is the method of 
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digression and of unceasing circulation around the one idea. ( Accord- 
ing to Pascal,'* “this Order consists chiefly in digressions on each 
point to indicate the end, and keep it always in sight.’ This seems 
to apply very well here.) This central idea, for example, would be 
“God and man,” for St. Augustine; “the idea and its realization,” 
for Plato; ‘Man in his terrible situation alone with God,’ for 
Kierkegaard. Hence, the purpose of a “‘wisdom-philosopher”’ is essen- 
tially an educational one: to touch the human heart and mind, to 
bring man to self-consciousness, to himself, to God. So Plato saw his 
task and drew the grand ideal of the Platonic educator; so St. 
Augustine saw his task and placed in the center of philosophy and 
theology the Charity which is the edification, the building up of the 
Christian; so Kierkegaard saw his task and set up the goal and ideal 
of an edifying science, rejecting the indifferent science of pure reason 
as an inhuman sort of curiosity. 

“Wisdom-philosophy,” then, is one kind of philosophy and, 
certainly, the superior and the more brilliant. It is the way of the 
pioneers, the visionaries, the great educators of humanity. In Fran- 
ciscan philosophy there is ever present the urge or tendency to rise 
into the realm of this superior sort of philosophy. St. Bonaventure 
does follow this tendency. 

Admirable as this “wisdom-philosophy” is, the Franciscan phi- 
losophy as such does not belong to it. The tendency followed by 
St. Bonaventure is resisted by Duns Scotus, the leader of the Fran- 
ciscan School of Philosophy. Both Scotus and Ockham (his most 
distinguished disciple and critic) refuse to turn to Plato and St. 
Augustine for method, but resolutely turn, instead, to Aristotle. It 
is Aristotle who is the master of scientific philosophy. He, first, 
made the attempt to bring philosophical and informal insights into 
a strict system governed by a rigorous method of proof and demon- 
stration. When he conceived his ideal of a strict science and devel- 
oped it in the first book of the Posterior Analytics, he had before 
him a paradigm of an ideal science, namely Euclidean geometry, 
with the result that every Aristotelian science bears a strong resem- 
blance to its mathematical model. Hence, an Aristotelian science is 
composed of definitions, axioms (‘‘dignitates’), certain rules pre- 
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scribed by logic, and a set of theorems derived from the initial mate- 
rial in accordance with the rules.’ 

Why do Scotus and Ockham prefer this Aristotelian ideal? They 
prefer it because no other existing ideal so well guarantees success 
in (1) examining and checking the value of any reasoning, (2) in 
evaluating the power of human reason, (3) in distinguishing philo- 
sophical and theological proofs, and (4) in avoiding sophistical 
reasonings. They prefer it because they are constructive critics, and 
they are constructive critics because they are Franciscan philosophers, 
deeply convinced that human reason is weak and incapable of 
achievements unless submitted to the directive restraint of scientific 
rigor. Consequently, they scrutinize every so-called demonstration 
for its value in the light of this inexorable logic. Emphatically, they 
do not criticize for the sake of criticism; their motives are high and 
good. Over and above the motives already mentioned, there is 
another, namely to clear the ground for a whole new construction 
that will, according to their opinion, realize still better the true 
Aristotelian ideal. 

A real advance toward this goal is Scotus’ application of the 
Aristotelian ideal to the highest problem in metaphysics, namely the 
existence of God. This advance can be better appreciated in the De 
Primo Rerum Principio than in the treatment of the problem in the 
Oxoniense. In the De Primo Principio, having indicated his reasons 
for using this method (‘Ad quantam cognitionem possit pertingere 
nostra ratio naturalis ...’”’), he establishes first of all definitions, axi- 
oms, and a set of theorems in the conclusions (chap. I and II). Then, 
‘with consummate skill, he utilizes all the preceding in the con- 
struction of a veritable masterpiece, his splendid proof, in the differ- 
ent orders of causality and completely under the guidance of 
Aristotelian Logic, for the existence of a ‘“‘primum ens.” His subtlety 
here is unsurpassed. Knowing that a strict Aristotelian demonstration 
must begin with a necessary proposition, he takes as basis for his 
“demonstratio quia,’ not the proposition “aliquid est effectum’” 
(which is given), but the proposition “aliquid est effectibile,” which, 
as a modal proposition, is the immediate and necessary “‘consequen- 
tia” of the “propositio de inesse.”’ In so doing, he eliminates at a 
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stroke the source of many errors and objections. Scotus does not 
need a universal proposition such as “omne quod movetur ab alio 
movetur,” which is very difficult to verify; he simply needs one 
true particular proposition (which must be “de inesse”’), from 
which a necessary proposition “‘de possibili’” will follow in immediate 
consequence. From this, by eliminating the “processus in infinitum” 
in essentially ordered causes and by proving the implication of an 
essential order of cause in a set of accidentally ordered causes, he 
finally reaches and proves the possibility of a first ineffectible being. 
This “propositio modalis’”’ implies, finally, a ““propositio de inesse,” 
according to good Aristotelian logic: if something is possible but in- 
effectible, it must exist. 

Unfortunately, this masterful treatment of the highest meta- 
physical problem has not always been seen and appreciated by Fran- 
ciscans. In fact, it was least appreciated, apparently, in the genuine 
Scotistic school. It was Ockham and the Scholastics within the range 
of his influence, who did esteem it for its real worth. Of course, it 
cannot be said that Scotus brought the proof for the existence of 
God to actual perfection; there do remain difficulties. Yet, even 
these difficulties are not insurmountable, as Ockham has shown. 
What can and should be said is that this admirable procedure in a 
medieval metaphysics is a model for our own. A Franciscan meta- 
physics must be as scientific as possible; otherwise, it is not worthy 
of the name. 

It is for us, now, to go back to Scotus and Ockham, and to do, 
in the spirit of the Subtle Doctor, the work he has left for us, that is, 
to develop it by a method thoroughly scientific. Is it not just this 
lack of Aristotelian method that has brought Neo-Scholasticism into 
disrepute? While respectful lip-service is paid to the truth of the 
statement that a true conclusion does not imply the truth of the 
reasoning, how often it is ignored in practice. | 

Bearing this in mind, we must face our task of realizing and 
completing the Aristotelian ideal of Scotus in these modern times. 
We are certainly not in want of philosophical terms, ideas, and 
explanations, but how badly we do need a “‘scientific philosophy” 
in the Aristotelian sense. A look at our tradition in metaphysics is. 
a challenge to us. We see, there, that it was a Franciscan who wrote 
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the first compendium of metaphysics — Thomas of York; that it 
was a Franciscan who drew up an excellent detailed systematization 
(the first) of the Transcendentals — Alexander of Hales; that it was 
a Franciscan who, in the fifth chapter of his Itimerarium, wrote one 
of the most admirable metaphysical contemplations of the Middle 
Ages — St. Bonaventure; that it was a Franciscan who, in his De 
Primo Rerum Principio, composed a natural theology of unsurpassed 
value — Duns Scotus. What a shock is ours, when we turn from 
all this to an examination of that curious philosophic monster haunt- 
ing the pages of so-called Neo-Scholastic textbooks, namely Ontol- 
ogy. This pseudo-science, with its pretentious name, yields no fruit 
to an earnest student; it engenders nothing but disappointment and 
disgust. Someone once most aptly described it as ‘a non-alphabetical 
dictionary of scholastic terms.” To tell the truth, that is just about 
all that one could say in its favor — if that is in its favor. 


JIJ. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY IS PROGRESSIVE 


True Franciscan philosophy must always be open to correction, 
ever ready to assimilate new elements, even to make changes in its 
important parts; in a word, it must be progressive. If Franciscan 
philosophy is critical and scientific, it will always be modern and up- 
to-date (in a good sense), and in close contact with the general 
standard of scientific culture. . 

A careful comparison between the state of the so-called Neo- 
Scholasticism (whether it be Neo-Thomism, Neo-Scotism, or Neo- 
Suarezianism) and the vitality and progress of medieval Scholasticism 
(achieved within less than a century) would force us to the dismal 
conclusion that we have lost much of the spirit of our intellectual 
ancestors. If we have lost that, then what indeed have we? For very 
little persuading is needed to make us confess our loss of contact 
with what is modern. St. Thomas Aquinas commands our highest 
admiration for that marvellous spirit and skill with which he drafted 
into the service of Christian philosophy and theology everything in 
which he saw value. That spirit has been killed in the Neo-Thomistic 
School which, more than any other school, has fostered an opposite 
spirit of blind, stubborn exclusiveness. But Neo-Scotists are certainly 
in no position to throw stones. They too have been false to a better 
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spirit. It should never be forgotten that the Order of Friars Minor 
in the Middle Ages did not commit itself to such intellectual bigotry. 
The medieval Franciscan School was not animated by any spirit 
tending toward idolatry of some particular human mind and as 
harmful to truth as to those seeking it. The Franciscan thinkers 
of the Middle Ages believed in progress and acted with a full real- 
ization of what Scotus expressed so well: “In processu generationis 
humanae semper crevit notitia veritatis.”'° Franciscan philosophy, 
therefore, must be no sterile repetition of what St. Bonaventure, or 
Scotus, or Ockham said or wrote. It must acknowledge imperfection 
and keep progressing. St. Bonaventure did not repeat Alexander of 
Hales; he corrected him. Duns Scotus abandoned much of the so- 
called Augustinian elements in St. Bonaventure and his school, and 
developed a new system with a more distinctly Aristotelian basis. 
Ockham is the great, and frequently very sound, critic of Duns 
Scotus, not his idolatrous worshipper. None of our ancestors be- 
lieved that the mere label “Franciscan” guaranteed the truth of a 
doctrine. They were slaves to irrefutable truth, but not to any human 
master. They enjoyed and exercised their right of freedom, namely 
to submit to convincing reasons, not to the weight of any authority 
unless it was directly or indirectly divine. 

This is illustrated in a rather amusing passage of the great Irish 
Scotist, Mauritius a Portu, who speculated on the possible reasons 
of Ockham for criticizing Scotus. Quite a number of reasons sug- 
gested themselves: 

Aut quia ille Anglicus [viz., Ockham] et iste Scotus, qui raro concordant. 
Aut quia subtilem et ingeniosum impugnando, similis apparere voluit. Aut 
quia forte Fidem Christianam magnificando, voluit omnia ista esse credita. . . . 
Aut certe voluit Ockham, qui plurimum Sophista erat, potius apparere et non 
existere, quam e contra.... Forte etiam non in vituperium Doctoris, quem 
suum et religionis et Subtilem plerumque nominat, scripsit, sed rigore Mino- 
rum, qui nemini parcunt, synteresi et conscientia sibi appropriatis, moti 
cunctos ingenii elevatione et indagine, salva pace aliorum dixerim, transcen- 


dentes, usus est. Sed quomodocumque fecerit, aurum purgavit quoties in 
fornace examinans rigorosi verba Scotia commovit.!7 


Mauritius was a great Scotist, but he was also a great Franciscan, 
animated by a truly progressive spirit (which is Scotistic). For the 


16. IV Ox., d. tS 35 Do Beit 16.\p.01 56. 
17. Cf. De primo rerum principio, c. III, Annotationes; t. 4, p. 762. 
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sake of truth, Scotus would spare no one. Mauritius, happily, granted 
the same right to Ockham, content to know that Ockham’s polishing 
would make whatever truth there was in Scotus shine still more 
brightly. 

It is the preservation of this sort of freedom, within proper limits, 
that will guarantee sound progress. It is this sort of freedom that 
accounts, principally, for the originality and vitality of the Franciscan 
School in the Middle Ages. During the thirteenth century, when the 
Aristotelian and Arabian-Aristotelian philosophy was first made 
accessible in its entirety to the Scholastics, Christian philosophy re- 
ceived a mighty impulse. It was the pioneer work of many translators 
and of such philosophers as Albert the Great and Grosseteste that 
helped make all this possible. St. Thomas, the eminent champion of 
intellectual freedom and honesty, was the first great Scholastic to 
profit by it all. Refusing to combat the Averroistic danger with the 
unsuitable weapon of Christian theology, he descended into the 
arena of controversy and met his adversaries on equal grounds, Duns 
Scotus did exactly the same thing, but with greatly improved weap- 
ons. Coming after St. Thomas (and thereby able to profit by the 
critique of the methods and achievements of the Angelic Doctor), 
and moving steadily forward, under the influence of the Oxford 
tradition, toward a more strictly scientific philosophy, he was well 
able to forge better weapons. Ockham was able to make still further 
progress. In the field of the “artes,” a new and more powerful logic 
had been developing under the leadership of Peter of Spain (later 
Pope John XXI); and Ockham, profiting by this, made a truly his- 
toric step in introducing the Logic of Supposition into philosophy 
and theology. This led to the climax of scientific culture in the 
fourteenth century. 

These great lovers of intellectual freedom and truth were not 
satisfied merely with repeating their predecessors; yet, neither did 
they ignore their predecessors or contemporaries. They were “up-to- 
date” in an exemplary sense. It was this fact, and not the “already 
commencing decadence,” that brought about such striking changes 
in the structure of the scholastic “quaestiones.” At the time of St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure, the format of the “quaestiones’’ was 
already a departure from original models, inasmuch as the “corpus 
quaestionis” (‘‘conclusio, pes,” etc.) was the essential portion, and 
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not the introductory “‘pro et contra.” The growing mass of new ideas 
and opinions demanded still further change, and this was realized 
at the time of Scotus. The once famous “pro et contra’ degenerated 
into mere ornamentation, and the serious discussion of the different 
opinions of preceding and contemporary Scholastics became the 
corridor leading to the “conclusio.”” Sometimes, no doubt, it is a long 
and wearisome walk down this corridor; but to call this method 
‘“decadence’’ indicates a failure to face the fact that Scotus, Ockham, 
and all the rest were only being “up-to-date.” It would have been 
a very easy matter for these Scholastics simply to ignore the others; 
but they were not school-minded, fortunately. Theirs was a progres- 
sive spirit. They were free of that intellectual pride responsible for 
exclusive, idolatrous attachment to the doctrine of a single school, 
and they saw that the achievement of truth comes from the combined 
effort of all those who love truth. 


The history of Franciscan philosophy can teach us a good lesson 
on the value of a soundly progressive spirit. In this whole matter 
there are two equally obnoxious extremes. One is that fossilizing 
process peculiar to the narrow “School” spirit, which appeared even 
in the fourteenth century, waxed strong in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, and is reappearing in these days. This extreme has not always 
been avoided by Franciscans. The other extreme is that which aban- 
dons our tradition altogether. This is what occurred in the Dark 
Age of Christian philosophy, the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when Scholasticism was ignored or deliberately barred 
both from philosophy and theology. Ours must be the golden middle 
way: to preserve after an “examen rigorosum” what is worthy of 
preservation, and to assimilate after an “examen” equally “rigoro- 
sum’’ what deserves and demands to be assimilated. If our philoso- 
phy were animated by the same progressive spirit as was that of our 
ancestors, it would be less ostrich-like, more healthily modern, 
and certainly more truly Franciscan. 

It would be more truly Franciscan, and this not only as regards 
the spirit of progress. We have to confess that many treasures of our 
tradition lie idle like unmined ore, when they should be minted and 
put into circulation. Father Leonard Puech had to call Duns Scotus’ 
proof for the existence of God “une preuve oubliée.”” Father Pacificus 
Borgmann had to tell us that this very proof contains the best means 
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of refuting modern actualism. A Dominican, Father Bochenski, had 
to point out to us that our modern so-called Neo-Scholastic logic is 
still far below the standard of the masterpiece of the real, formal 
Scholastic logic of the Middle Ages, namely Ockham’s Summa Lo gi- 
cae. The Jesuit, Father Jansen, had to call our attention to Olivi’s 
proofs for the freedom of the will and their value and significance 
for contemporary thought. These are only a few instances of our 
many buried and lost treasures. 


Furthermore, the treasures that have been unearthed could be 
used more effectively, were they subjected to some good renovating 
process. Our textbooks, and the Franciscan ones too (few as they 
are), are still essentially in conformity with an eighteenth-century 
standard of Scholasticism, a Scholasticism that underwent such dam- 
aging influences from Rationalism. Christian Wolf's division of the 
different philosophical disciplines still enjoys undisputed sway. But 
there are things more serious still, and they concern more imme- 
diately our sound spirit of progress. Too often we combat modern 
enemies with weapons that have only one claim to value, their age. 
They are old, indeed, but they are not efficient. We are, at present, 
face to face, with Materialism and Atheism, Positivism and Be- 
haviorism, Pragmatism and Evolutionism. Taken as a whole, they 
constitute a formidable threat against the foundations of true 
Scholasticism. Nevertheless, they do contain many elements that 
could be of great use to Progressive Scholasticism, and they do take 
complete advantage of the higher scientific standard of our times. 

Is this composite enemy really formidable? Should the “philo- 
sophia perennis’ be afraid of it? If our philosophy is merely a stale 
and sterile “re-presentation” of thirteenth-century Scholasticism, the 
answer is: “Yes, we should be very much afraid of it.” If our phi- 
losophy is a revival of our tradition, then the answer is: ‘‘Certainly 
not!” If our philosophy is a revival of our tradition, then we shall 
be taking advantage of the very same scientific culture that is so 
strengthening to the enemy; we shall not be attempting to stop 
tanks with rusty tin swords, to bring down flying fortresses with 
bean-shooters. There are adequate weapons for projects like these, 
and they are available to us. All this, however, will require an im- 
mense work of transformation, a transformation which would and 
should give rise to a real modern Franciscan philosophy. 
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IV. FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY IS PRACTICAL 


Before saying that Franciscan philosophy is practical, it will be 
advisable to determine more precisely the significance of the word 
“practical” in this connection. Franciscan philosophy is not practical 
in the sense that it is readily reducible to some over-simple form 
fitted to the comprehension and use of everyone, even of the man 
in the street. This is not to its discredit, however, for not every good 
thing is good for everyone; and what may not be good for all is not 
necessarily, on that account, simply not-good. Neither is Franciscan 
philosophy practical in the sense that it is directly concerned with 
the art of preaching or of rhetorical persuasion. Of course, a Fran- 
ciscan is deeply convinced that the simple way of a God-loving old 
woman can be much better than the scientific way and, in fact, is 
better whenever science is not a guide to charity. Science, however 
highly valuable it may be in itself, is not as such of value for a 
Franciscan. In other words, a Franciscan does not esteem science 
for itself but as a means subordinated to a higher end. Philosophy, 
then, even in its purely speculative parts is practical, but practical 
neither in an exactly modern nor in a Scholastic sense. 

In the De Septem Donis of St. Bonaventure there is a literal 
quotation from St. Bernard that beautifully expresses the true goal 
and end of every Franciscan science: 

Sunt qui scire volunt tantum, ut sciant, et turpis curiositas est. Sunt qui 
addiscunt et scire volunt, ut sciantur, et turpis vanitas est. Et sunt qui scire 
volunt, ut scientiam vendant pro pecunia aut honoribus, et turpis quaestus 
est. Sunt qui scire volunt, ut alios aedificent, et caritas est. Et sunt qui scire 
volunt, ut aedificentur, et prudentia est.18 

The Franciscan ideal, as regards the end of every science, cannot 
be the socialistic ideal of a professor who regards philosophy merely 
as a means of earning a livelihood; neither can it be the Baconian 
ideal of a practical science which would assure the establishment of 
the kingdom of man over nature (the Novum Organum sive De 
Regno Hominis) ; nor can it be the Aristotelian ideal of speculation 
for the sake of speculation (to be compared with Hilbert’s assertion 
that “we study mathematics for the honor of the human spirit”). 
The true ideal can be only the Christian ideal of an edifying science, 


18. De Septem Donis Sp. S., IV, 23; V, 478. 
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an edifying philosophy. This is why St. Bonaventure concludes 
his quotation with this truly Franciscan principle: ‘Ideo oportet 
jungere cum scientia caritatem, ut homo habeat simul scientiam 
et caritatem.’"? 

This idea, expressed in various ways, rules the thought and 
doctrine of the entire Franciscan School. It may be sufficient to recall 
the emphasis of all the Franciscans on their famous and favorite 
doctrine, namely that the will, in the act of love, represents a higher 
value than the intellect in the act of contemplation. Scotus saw this 
as a definitely Christian position opposed to the pagan Aristotelian 
one, “Arguunt aliqui...quod actus intellectus est disponens ad 
sapientiam. ... Antecedens patet ex 6° Ethicorum c. 8°, ubi Philo- 
sophus comparat istos habitus. . . . Sed contra hoc arguit Philosophus 
noster, scilicet Paulus, quid dicit quod caritas excellentior est — 
I Cor., xiii, 31.” To this ‘‘caritas,”’ according to Scotus, reasoning 
and speculation must be subordinated, for “parum valeret contem- 
plari Deum, nisi contemplando diligeretur.’’?! 

If, then, Franciscan philosophy is to be worthy of its name, it 
must be an edifying science, that is, it too must lead to the ultimate 
end of the human being. This requirement of Franciscan philosophy 
in no way contradicts the others, namely that it be critical, scientific, 
and progressive. As soon as our philosophy meets this requirement, 
it will become a potent factor in the true and proper education of 
our students, and not simply another course to be passed on the 
way towatd theology and ordination. It will then be, as it should 
be, for life and not for class. 

One of the first fruits of an edifying philosophy would be hu- 
mility. Intellectual pride is excluded almost by definition from a 
Franciscan philosophy, which readily admits the limits of human 
reason and leaves room for prayer and gratitude to the “Father of 
lights,” the Giver of “every good and perfect gift’ (including in- 
tellectual ones). A model of this humility is Scotus, who, after 
acknowledging the impossibility of a strict proof for the immortality 
of the soul, writes: “Ex his apparet, quantae sint gratiae referendae 
misericordiae Creatoris, qui nos per fidem certissimos reddidit in his, 


19. Loc. cit., n. 24. 
20. IV Rep., d. 49, q. 2, n. 23; t. 24, p. 625. 
21. Ill Rep., d. 18, q. 3, n. 15; t. 23, p. 400. 
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quae pertinent ad finem nostrum et ad perpetuitatem sempi- 
ternam, ad quae ingeniosissimi et eruditissimi quasi nihil poterant 
attingere....’’ . 

Animosity and contempt of others will be excluded as well. The 
judgment of this world is promised to us only after our transforma- 
tion into the glory of the saints. Here upon earth we are not perfect, 
not without error. It is the light of faith, the “sidus amicum” (in the 
words of Pope Leo), that guides us and prevents us from falling 
into more errors than others. Of and by ourselves we are in no 
better condition than others. Why then should we condemn others 
when we could and should try to understand them, to respect them, 
and even to learn from them? 

Another fruit of an edifying philosophy would be charity. Every 
truth has its final justification in God. Every true proposition is either 
about God or expresses something already known by God. Con- 
sequently our reverence for any truth is nursed by the devotion to 
the Eternal Truth, and vice versa. Behind any Franciscan scientific 
activity, there is the idea of the “reductio artium ad theologiam” 
of St. Bonaventure, although not necessarily in the sense of St. 
Bonaventure.” In another sense, truly Augustinian and Franciscan, 
philosophy is a way to charity. Faith, transcending in its divine source 
all human activity, is, nevertheless, imperfect in itself.24 It will be 
destroyed when clear vision removes from our eyes the veil that 
prevents us from seeing what we love. Charity, however, will see; 
and a first, though very feeble, step to this our final vision is the 
philosophical insight into at least some truths. St. Bonaventure cer- 
tainly knows this joy of charity when he writes: ““Miro enim anima 
delectatur in intelligendo quod perfecta fide credit!”””° 

Our philosophical studies and teaching will be determined essen- 
tially by our apostolic task. We are not pure philosophers, neither 
do we train our students to become pure philosophers. It is not for 
our own benefit alone that we study; our philosophical activity too, 
is inspired by the example of St. Francis: “non sibi soli vivere sed 
aliis proficere....’’ This idea should be dominant. It is not necessary 


22), LV Ox.,, d. 43, gi u..(2), n.2333)t 20) p59) 

23. Ch 1 Ox. d. 3; q. 5, n. 22: &. 95 pp, 190) ef seq: 

24. Cf. Duns Scotus, III Rep., d. 23, q. u., n. 6; t. 23, p. 436. 

25. Préem., q. 2, c.; t. 1, p. 11. Cf. also the prayer of Duns Scotus in De primo 
rerum principio. 
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that it be apparent in any and every instance, but it is necessary that 
charity be the very soul of our entire work. Apostolic-minded, we 
shall be able to restrict our courses to the more essential and actual, 
without sacrificing the true character of a Franciscan philosophy. 
Then, philosophy will appear not so much as a /axus, but rather as 
the sound foundation of theology. However, we may deal with any 
problem whatsoever, as long as we do so in the spirit of our holy 
Father Francis, who saw and loved God in every creature, and found 
in every honest human activity a ladder to God. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


THE PIA DEPLORATIO OF ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA 


T WAS in the year 1443. St. Bernardine was writing his Latin 
sermons on the eight beatitudes. He came to the third beatitude: 
“Blessed are they who mourn for they shall be comforted.” All at 
once he stopped writing, overcome with emotion. The wound in 
his heart caused by the death of his best friend in the preceding 
year had never completely healed, and now it bled anew. Then and 
there Bernardine inserted into the sermon that famous passage 
known as the Pia Deploratio — a splendid eulogy on his dead friend, 
BI. Vincent of Siena; a beautiful tribute to true friendship; a forceful 
proof of how human a saint can be. It is this passage which we have 
translated below, adding a commentary. 

May a religious have a best friend? Must all human affection 
be left outside the cloister portal? May a saint love anyone outside 
of God? The Pia Deploratio gives a convincing answer to all such 
questions, As modern spiritual books have so capably pointed out, 
there és a place for friendship within religious life. Saints are human.’ 
And Bernardine of Siena was no exception. 

True friendship is Christocentric, holy, lasting. It loves others in 
and for Christ. False friendship — really a misnomer — is self- 
centered, unholy, shortlived. It is self-love battening itself at the 
expense of others. Of the two, it is not hard to see which finds a 
perfectly licit place in religious life. Of such true friendship, then, 
the love of St. Bernardine for Bl. Vincent of Siena provides a splen- 
did example — splendid, but not unparalleled, because the Pia 
Deploratio when critically translated embraces the human affection 
of at least one other great saint of God, as we shall see shortly. 


I. BLESSED VINCENT OF SIENA 


Who was this friend of St. Bernardine? That is a question which 
can be answered only in part. Apart from the information contained 
in the Pia Deploratio itself, there is little enough to be found. 


1. To mention but two examples: Ida Coudenhove, The Nature of Sanctity (Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1933); Aloysius Roche, A Bedside Book of Saints, 3rd edn. 
(Burns, Oates, London, 1935), chapters on the affections and the friendships of the 
saints. Incidentally, the name contained in the quotation from St. Bernard on p. 80 
of the latter work should be Gerard, not Humbert of Clairvaux. 
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Some data are definite. For more than twenty-two years, Vincent 
was Bernardine’s faithful and constant companion in the Saint's 
apostolate throughout Italy. He counselled Bernardine, guarded 
and guided him.? To him Bernardine confided all his most intimate 
secrets, but bound him under oath not to reveal them. This caused 
Vincent to exclaim on his deathbed: 


I do not fear death, but I grieve that the virtues of Bernardine and the 
divine favors which he has received so abundantly must be buried with me. 
Had I only outlived this saintly man for a short while, freed from the oath 
which he has imposed upon me I would reveal such things as would cause 
the whole world to wonder and admire. 


Most authors who mention Vincent of Siena at all, present him 
as a lay-brother, Bernardine’s confrére. But Facchinetti believes he 
was a priest. This is the argument he proposes: 


Speaking of the remains [of Vincent} which rest in the above-mentioned 
chapel of St. Anthony of the Observance in Siena, the famous historian 
(Gonzaga, De origine seraphicae religionis, p. 224) writes: ‘Quiescunt ... 
plurima spectabilium patrum corpora: nempe venerabilis patris ac fratris 
Vincentii de Senis, qui beati patris Bernardini socius atque eidem gratissimus 
. fuit, obiitque mortem anno a Christo Servatore nato 1442.” And after he 
has recorded another father he continues: “Et fratris Ludovici de Senis 
laici, qui,” etc. Now all know that the title father” is given solely to priests, 
and Gonzaga here evidently intends to make the distinction.‘ 


But independently of Gonzaga’s argument, passages in the Pia 
Deploratio itself seem to indicate that Vincent of Siena was a priest.’ 

Bernardine’s faithful friend died in the friary at Capriola. In 
the past there has been some dispute with regard to the date of 
Vincent's death. According to Facchinetti,° both Amadio Maria of 
Venice and Alessius say that Vincent died in 1444. But this is im- 
possible, since the Pia Deploratio forms part of the tract on the 


2. Thus for instance in 1427, when Bernardine was accused of heresy at Rome; 
again at Rome in 1432, when Bernardine desired to leave the city since but a handful 
attended his sermons due to the detractions of his enemies. Wincent persuaded the 
Saint to continue preaching. As a result Bernardine became so popular that he had to 
preach there eight months. Cf. Paulus M. Sevesi, “Un Sermone Inedito del B. 
ee Carcano su B. Bernardino da Siena,’ Collectanea Franciscana, vol. II (1932), 
p. 394. 

3. L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3 edn. (Quaracchi, 1933), XI, anno 1442, xiv. 

4, V. Facchinetti, S$. Bernardino da Siena (Casa Editrice S. Lega Eucaristica, 
Milano, 1933), p. 486 and note 3. The italics are Facchinetti’s. 

5. Sometimes St. Bernardine’s omissions are also eloquent in this regard; cf. foot- 
notes 43 and 44. 

6. S. Bernardino, p. 486, note 2. 
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beatitudes; and Bernardine wrote the tract in 1443.’ The majority 
of historians give the date of Vincent’s demise correctly as 1442.° 
His many virtues earned for him a commemoration in the Franciscan 
martyrology under date of August 20.? 


Il. SOURCES OF THE Pia De ploratio 


Like most authors who have written on St. Bernardine, we always 
believed that his Pia Deploratio had been a spontaneous and original 
outburst. It was spontaneous; yes. But as to its originality, we were 
recently undeceived by a passage in Father Facchinetti’s book. There 
the eminent Franciscan historian gives the source of the lament as 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s twenty-seventh discourse on the Canticle 
of Canticles; and then he continues: 


Indeed, I thought that in the compilation of the Deploratio Bernardine 
had been inspired by the celebrated elegy of St. Augustine, who in his 
Confessions (Bk. VI, Chap. VII) laments the death of his friend Alipius, 
but a note of Ferrers Howell (St. Bernardino of Siena, p. 193, note 3) 
sent me on the tracks of the true source... . 1° 


This provided us with a further lead. It sent us not only to St. 
Bernard's discourse on the Canticle, which we easily verified as the 
direct source of Bernardine’s Pia Deploratio; but it also made us 
delve into St. Augustine’s Confessions. Furthermore, an invaluable 
suggestion made by Father Philotheus Boehner, O. F.M., led us 
to consult St. Ambrose’s work: De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri (Bk. 1). 
After a careful analysis and comparison of all these passages we 
have arrived at the following conclusions: St. Bernardine’s lament 


7. Cf. Bernardine’s introductory letter to Petrus Thomasius, the Venetian physician, 
placed at the head of the sermons on the beatitudes and dated April 14, 1443. Sancti 
Bernardini Senensis Opera Quae Extant Omnia, ed. Petrus Rodulphius, Senogalliensis 
Episcopus (Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1591), vol. II, p. 166 

8. Wadding, Annales, 1442, XII; F. A. Benoffi, “Dei meriti e delle decorazioni 
della Riforma Minore Osservante,” Miscellanea Franciscana, vol. XXXI (1931), 
pr 77; ete. 

9. Martyrologium Franciscanum (Ex Typographia Commerciali, Vicetiae, 1939), 
p. 318. 

10. S. Bernardino, p. 486, note 6. Valuable as this passage is, it contains, 
nevertheless, two errors: St. Bernard's lament will be found in his twenty-sixth (not 
twenty-seventh) discourse on the Canticle of Canticles; and St. Augustine’s elegy on 
his friend Nebridius (not Alipius) will be found in his Confessions, Bk. IV, Chap. 
IV et seg. (not Bk, VI, Chap. VII). 
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on the death of his friend Bl. Vincent of Siena’ is taken practically 
verbatim from St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s lament for his beloved 
brother Gerard of Clairvaux,’* and St. Bernard's elegy in turn shows 
marked similarities both to St. Augustine’s lament on the death of 
his friend Nebridius,'? and to the funeral oration of St. Ambrose 
over the corpse of his beloved brother Satyrus."* 

There can be no doubt that St. Bernardine remembered the 
poignant passage in the works of the Abbot of Clairvaux (with 
whose works he was well acquainted), and finding that it corre- 
sponded so perfectly with his own great grief, inserted it into his 
sermon. Although we do not know precisely why Bernardine did 
not credit Bernard with the passage, there can, of course, be no 
stigma of plagiarism attached to the Pia Deploratio. For the most 
part the quotation is verbatim, Bernardine merely supplying the name 
Vincent in place of that of Bernard’s brother. In general, Bernardine 
shortened Bernard’s original, at times omitting whole paragraphs. 
In other places Bernardine adds phrases or sentences to bring out 
some particular point in his own case. But whether the divergences 
be additions or suppressions they are always interesting and shed 
much light on the ardent loves of these two great Saints. 

St. Augustine’s possible influence directly on St. Bernard and 
indirectly on St. Bernardine is another matter. Augustine was nine- 
teen years old when his friend died. Unlike that of Bernard and 
Bernardine, Augustine’s friendship was on a purely natural plane. 
Where, then, the connection between Augustine and Bernard? 


We give here three passages from Augustine, compared with 
parallel passages in Bernard and Bernardine. These paragraphs are 
sufficiently clear in themselves, and have been selected from among 


11. We have compared two editions of the Pia Deploratio: the one as found in 
Wadding, Annales, 1442, XIII, which served as the proximate basis for our English 
translation; the other as given in Bernardine’s Opera Omnia, Il, Serm. IV, art. 3. 
These two sources are distinguished hereafter merely as: Wadding and Opera. 

12. Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, Sermo XXVI, in Patrologia Latina (PL), 
ed, Migne (Parisiis, 1879), CLX XXIII, 903, et seg. Bernard has another remarkable 
eulogy on the death of his friend Humbert of Clairvaux, but this, if taken indepen- 
dently of the lament for Gerard, does not seem to have influenced Bernardine. It is 
found in Bernard’s Sermones de Sanctis, PL (Migne), CLX XXIII, 514 et seq. 

13. Confessionum Libri Tredecim, Lib. IV, cap. IV, PL (Migne), XXXII, 696 
et seq. 

14, De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri, Lib. 1, PL (Migne), XVI, 1345 et seq. 
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others because they bring out better a certain similarity of ideas and, 
at times, even of terminology. 


St. Augustine 
I 


Ecce abstulisti homi- 
nem de hac vita cum 
vix explevisset annum 
in amicitia mea, suavi 
mihi super omnes sua- 
vitates illius vitae meae 
Cyae7); 

Credo quo magis il- 
lum amabam, eo magis 
mortem, quae mihi eum 
abstulerat tamquam 
atrocissimam inimicam 
oderam et timebam... 
CWE; 112), 


II 
.» . Quidquid cum il- 


lo communicaveram sine 
illo in cruciatum imma- 
nem verterat. Expecte- 
bant eum undique oculi 
mei, et non dabatur mi- 
hi; et oderam omnia 
quia non haberent eum 


OCT, 8D: 


III 


... Et me magis, quia 
illi alter eram, vivere 
illo mortuo mirabar. 
Bene quidam dixit de 
amico suo: ‘“Dimidium 
animae meae’ (Hor. 
Carm. lib. 1, ode 3). 
Nam ego sensi animam 
meam et animam illius 
unam fuisse animam in 
duobus corporibus; et 


St. Bernard 
I 
Amarissima separa- 
tio!... Quis enim tam 


suavi vinculo mutui no- 
stri non_ pepercisset 
amoris, nisi totius sua- 
vitatis inimica mors? 
(XXVI, 4). 


II 


Heu! sublatus es, et 
haec omnia simul te- 
cum omnes pariter abi- 
ere deliciae, et laetitiae 
meae. 

Ad omne quod emer- 
serit respicio ad Girar- 
dum ut consueveram, 
et non est. Heu! tunc 
ingemisco miser, sicut 


homo sine adjutorio 
(XXVI, 6). 
III 


Adhaesit anima mea 
animae illius; et unam 
fecit de duabus, non 
consanguinitas, sed una- 
nimitas. Carnis quidem 
necessitudo non defuit; 
sed plus junxit societas 
spiritus, consensus ani- 
morum morum confor- 
mitas. Cum ergo esse- 
mus cor unum et anima 


St. Bernardine 


I 


Amarissima separa- 
tio!... Quis enim tam 
suavi vinculo mutui no- 
stri non_ pepercisset 
amoris, nisi totius sua- 
vitatis inimica mors? 
(Wadd., 166). 


II 


Heu! sublatus es, et 
haec omnia tecum om- 
nia pariter abiere deli- 
ciae et laetitiae meae. 

Ad omne quod emer- 
serit respicio ad fratrem 
Vincentium ut consue- 
veram et non est. Heu! 
tunc ingemisco miser 
sicut homo sine adju- 
torio (Wadd., 166). 


III 


Adhaeserat anima 
mea animae illius, et 
dilectio unam fecerat e 
duabus. Cum ergo esse- 
mus cor unum et anima 
una, hanc meam pari- 
ter et ipsius animam 
pertransivit gladius; et 
scindens, mediam par- 
tem locavit in coelo, 
atque aliam partem re- 
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ideo mihi horrori erat una, hanc meam pariter _ liquit in coeno (Wadd., 
vita quia nolebam di- atque ipsius animam 168). 
midius vivere... (VI, pertransivit gladius, et 
it}: scindens, mediam par- 
tem locavit in coelo, 
partem in coeno dese- 
ruit (XXVI, 9). 


One of the parallel passages which we have omitted because of its 
length indicates a possible reason why Bernard should have used 
the trend of Augustine’s lament. Where Augustine expresses the 
excessive grief he felt at his friend’s death, Bernard (as also 
Bernardine) distinguishes his own sorrow from just such an in- 
excusable emotion. Perhaps, then, St. Bernard seized the opportunity 
to Christianize, as it were, Augustine’s merely natural pain of loss 
as expressed in this particular passage and to show by contrast just 
how far supernatural friendship may go. This, at any rate, was 
Bernardine’s intention, since he brought the Pia Deploratio under 
the third beatitude. 

There is likewise a very probable dependence of Bernard (and 
Bernardine) on St. Ambrose’s De Excessu Fratris Sui Satyri (Bk. 1). 
Satyrus was a dearly beloved elder brother of St. Ambrose. He died 
suddenly, shortly after having received Baptism. On the day of burial 
Ambrose delivered the funeral oration in the cathedral; seven days 
later he preached again at the grave. It is the first.of these two oldest 
Christian funeral orations of the West’? which shows marked simi- 
larities to Bernard’s lament.'® 

With all this in view, we turn now to the Pa Deploratio itself. 
For our translation we have utilized the text as found in Wadding, 
after having diligently compared it with the text of St. Bernardine’s 
Opera Omnia." Where the two renditions differ, notice is taken in 
the footnotes, St. Bernard’s original serving as a criterion. The fol- 
lowing typographical devices have been employed: 


15. Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur, 2 edn. (Herder, 


Freiburg, 1923), vol. III, p. 537 et seq. 
16. Using the respective sources as found in Migne, the following comparisons 


suggest themselves: 


Ambrose Bernard Ambrose Bernard 
DITOR cress hie sia 3 col. 909, C-D col. 1360, - Pee Ren hse col. 907, A 
1350, ¢ 3 aot ee 911, C-D 1369; Boe 909, B 
TASOeO Ns ee bs os 6 909, B-C T37Or GC. See nias 5 905, B, D 


17. Ch. oe 11. In the translation, the paragraphing and punctuation are for 
tthe most part ours. 
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(a) small capitals: St. Bernardine’s own words; 

(b) ordinary type: verbatim quotation from St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux; 

(c) italics: substantial quotation from Bernard, in which 
Bernardine uses slightly different words. 

As an immediate introduction to the Deploratio we can do no 
better than to quote Wadding: 


May you learn, O reader, how one may mourn at the death of friends; 
and what sort of person this Vincent was, for whom Bernardine wept so 
bitterly. And should it seem that Bernardine was given somewhat over- 
much to loving complaints, read on nevertheless; you will not be bored. 
Take my word for it, this song for the dead will prove for you,a source 
of rich harmony.18 


III. THE Pia De ploratio 


WHEN WITH CAREFUL PERUSAL I CONSIDER THE SACRED SCRIPTURES ON 
FRATERNAL COMPASSION AND KINDNESS, I FIX THE SWORD OF SORROW 
MORE PAINFULLY WITHIN MY HEART, AND I AM UNABLE TO RESTRAIN MY 
TEARS IN WRITING. For, the force of sorrow influences my intention, and 
the Lord’s indignation wastes my strength.!9 Because with the departure 
of him through whom my efforts in the Lord used everywhere to be un- 
hampered, my heart at the same time has deserted me.?0 For whose un- 
feeling heart is not moved in my regard, granted the knowledge of my 
misfortune and loss? 1 fight against my emotions, striving, though unwill- 
ingly, not to be moved too much by the condition of all nature, by the 
aa fica usual in such circumstances, by command of the Powerful, by 
judgment of the Just, by the scourge of the terrible One, by the will of 
God. I command myself not to indulge in much weeping for a person of 
such kind. Yet I cannot control my sadness even while I rule my tears; but 
as it is written, “I was troubled and I spoke not’’ (Ps. 76, 5). The suppressed 
sorrow, however, fixes its roots more deeply within; made more bitter, as I 
feel, in this that it has not been permitted to escape. I confess, I have been 
overcome. What I suffer interiorly must escape without. Let it indeed escape 
through my pen, that those knowing my afliction may compassionate me 
with sweeter affection. 

You, most beloved brethren, know how just is my sorrow, how painful 
the wound. You know indeed how FAITHFUL the companion WHO has left 


18. Annales, 1442, XII. 

19. Cf. Job 6, 4. This is one of many Scriptural texts which are not designated as 
such. Since both Bernard and Bernardine were such great Scriptural scholars, such 
expressions might have flowed naturally from their pens. 

20. Cf. Ps. 39,14. Here Bernardine omitted four sentences found in Bernard. The: 
omission tells us indirectly that Bernardine, although present at Vincent’s obsequies, did 
not officiate. Part of the omission reads: “Robed in my priestly vestments, I read the 
customary prayers over him with my own mouth....” 
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me in this way of TRAVELLING on which I walked; HOW WATCHFUL HE WAS 
IN HIS ATTENTION, how little slothful in his work, how sweet in his manners. 
Who else was so very intimate with me? To whom was I equally beloved? 
By fatherland he was my friend,” in religion my brother, BUT IN AFFECTION 
HE APPEARED MY OTHER SELF. Grieve, I beg, and do you who know these 
things, share my lot. 1 was sick in body and OFTEN GRAVELY SO, and he 
sustained me AND TOOK CHARGE OF ME EVERY TIME. I was timid, and he 
strengthened me. I was lazy and negligent IN THE WAY OF GOD, and he 
aroused me ;?? improvident and forgetful, and he reminded me. 

How is it that you were torn from me, MY VINCENT? How is it that 
you were seized from my hands, O man of one mind with me, man accord- 
ing to my heart? We have loved each other in life, how is it that we have 
been separated in death? A most bitter separation which nothing save death 
could effect. For while you were alive, when did you leave my side? The 
work of death is by all means a terrible separation, For who would not 
have spared the sweet bond of our mutual affection except death, the enemy 
of all pleasure? Well has death, in snatching the one, struck down two in 
her rage. Or is it not death for me? Indeed, more so for me for whom all 
life has been rendered less happy than death. Living, I live that I may die; 
and have I called this life? 

O harsh death, how more gently you could deprive me of the use of 
life than of its fruit! For life without joy is worse than death. At the 
end a double evil is prepared for the unfruitful tree: the axe and fire.* 
Envious therefore of my bess, you have taken from me my dearest friend 
to whose zeal most of all, the fruitfullness of my labors is due; if these 
labors were fruitful. 

It would have been better, therefore, for me to put life itself to the 
test, than your presence, Vincent, you who were the solicitous instigator, 
the faithful helper and careful critic of my efforts in the Lord. Why, I ask, 
do we separate, or rather lose each other by death? It is a difficult sentence, 
but my pitiable misfortune, not yours. For you, beloved Brother, if you 
have lost dear ones, are already, I BELIEVE, among dearer ones. For me, 
however, already old and miserable,*4 what consolation remains after you, 
my only solace, [have gone}? IN JOURNEYING THROUGH ITALY FOR MORE 
THAN TWENTY-TWO YEARS, our bodily companionship and the harmony 
of our wills has been pleasing to both; but the separation has wounded 
me alone. What was agreeable was common to both; what [was} sad and 
mournful, mine: the wrath [of God] has come upon me, and His wrath is 
strong over me.?> To each of us the presence of the other was pleasing; 


21. Where Wadding’s rendition of the Deploratio has “patria erat amicus,” that 
of the Opera S. Bernardini has ‘‘prima (?) erat amicus.” ; 

22. Wadding: “commonebat”’ simply; Opera adds “me.” 

23. Cf. Mt. 3,10. The reference is given only in Bernard. 

24. These words are literally true. It will he remembered that Bernardine wrote the 
Pia Deploratio at the age of 63, one year before his death, when he was weighed down 
by bodily infirmities and saddened by the opposition from those of his own reform. 
Cf, “St. Bernardine of Siena,” Round Table of Franciscan Research, vol. VI (1940- 
1941), pp. 86-101. 

25. Cf. Ps. 87, 8 and 17. Neither Bernard nor Bernardine give the source. 
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delightful the fellowship, pleasant the conversation. But of the two of us, 
I have lost such delights; you indeed have changed and there is great reward 
in your change. 

O most beloved Brother, what an amount of joy, what a surplus of 
blessings I BELIEVE you enjoy today !?6 Indeed, replacing my trifling presence 
you now have the company of Christ, and joined with the choirs of angels 
you do not feel the loss of your absence from us. It is not, therefore, that 
you could give as a reason, as it were, the removal of our presence’ from 
you, whom the Lord sufficiently surrounds with the abundance of His maj- 
esty and that of His angels. But what have I in place of you? How I would 
wish to know what you now think of me your best friend, wavering in the 
midst of cares, deprived TO BE SURE of you the rod of my weakness; whether, 
notwithstanding your entrance into the abyss of light and your state of 
eternal felicity, it is licit for you to think of such miseries.27 Your affection 
has not been lessened but transformed; and you have not laid aside your 
care for us because you have seen God. Because God Himself cares for us.?8 
You have cast off infirmity but not compassion; for charity never passes 
away.29 Never forget me;3° that would be calamitous. You know where I 
dwell, where I rest, where you have left me. 

There is no one to take me by the hand. In every contingency I look 
for my Brother Vincent as I have always done, and he is not to be found. 
Alas! then, miserable, I sigh as a man without help. Whom shall I consult 
in my doubts? Whom shall I trust in adversity? Who will bear my burdens ?31 
Who will defend me from dangers? Have not the eyes of Vincent guided 
my steps everywhere? YOU WHO HAVE KNOWN HIM, KNOW THAT THESE 
THINGS ARE TRUE OF WHICH I SPEAK. 

Vincent, were not my troubles better known to you than to me?3? 
Did they not impel you more confidentially, more vigorously urge you 
{to action}? Did you not most frequently vindicate my sharper tongue 
against the words of the world in your own speech so placable and modest, 
and in a friendly manner quiet them ?33 

The Lord had given him a learned tongue so that he would know when 
to speak.34 Thus, in short, by the prudence of his answers and by the grace 
given him from above, he satisfied strangers as well as those who knew 
him well. He ran toward those who would approach, placing himself in the 
way, lest they suddenly disturb my rest; those indeed whom he himself 


26. Wadding: “quanto foenore gaudiorum...gaudes”; Opera: “quanto foenore 
gaudiorum...cares...nobis.”” Using Bernard as criterion, the rendition of Opera 
seems the more correct. 

27. St. Bernardine here omits a long passage in which St. Bernard develops the 
reason why Gerard, although enjoying the Beatific Vision, could not forget him. 

28. Cf. 1 Pet. 5,7. The reference is given only in Bernard. 

29. Cf. 1 Cor. 13,8. Bernard alone gives the reference. 

30. Here Bernardine omits a sentence containing a text from Isaias (49,15). 

31. Wadding: “quis portabit?”” Opera: adds “onera.”” Bernard has “onera.” 

32. Wadding: “tuum pectus curae meae potius quam meum habebant.” Opera: 
“tuum pectus curae meae notius quam meum ipsius habebant.” The latter is more 
intelligible than Wadding’s rendition and agrees with Bernard’s original. 

33. Wadding: “‘amicae reddebas quieti”; Opera: “‘amice reddebas quieti.’” Bernard: 
“‘amico reddebas silentio.” 

34. Cf. Isaias 50,4 —a Scriptural text not designated as such. 
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could not satisfy3> he led to me; the rest he sent away. O industrious man! 
O faithful friend! O modest meekness! He complied with the wishes of 
his friend and at the same time was unfailing in the duties of charity. 
And in taking my cares upon his own shoulders in order to free me from 
them, he gave no thought to himself.37 For, since he was very humble he 
looked for more fruit from my repose, than should he himself have been 
set at leisure ;38 because he worked more than everybody and received less 
than anyone, so that often while he provided the necessities for others, he 
himself was wanting in much: food, dress, AND A PLACE TO REST.39 


I thank you, my dearest Brother, for all the fruits, if any, of my labors 
in the Lord; OF MY PREACHING, OF MY EFFORTS THROUGHOUT ALL ITALY 
FOR SO LONG A TIME. If I have made progress, if I have been successful, I 
owe it to you. You were occupied while I, set at leisure by your kindness, 
rested myself or was engaged in preaching to the people. For why might 
not I be unconcerned within when I knew that you, my right hand, the 
light of my eyes, my heart, and my tongue, were working without? And 
indeed you were my unwearied hand, my simple eye, the heart of under- 
standing, and my tongue speaking judgment, as it is written: ‘The mouth 
of the just shall meditate wisdom, and his tongue shall speak of judgment”’ 
(Ps. 36, 30). WHAT FAULTS I MIGHT HAVE COMMITTED IN MY PREACHING 
HAD NOT YOUR“? SENSIBLE REASONING; YOUR ENLIGHTENED SOUL AND 
HIGHEST DISCRETION EARNESTLY AND CAREFULLY INSTRUCTED ME.41! 


He {Vincent} was not well read but he knew God,*? the Discoverer of 
all literature; he had the Holy Spirit, a true power of judgment.43 

I CONFESS THAT WITHIN THE ORDER I HAD NO OTHER TEACHER IN THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE WORD OF GOD EXCEPT YOU [VINCENT]. YOU WERE MY 
MASTER, YOU MY TEACHER, YOU MY GUIDE AND DIRECTOR. WITH HOW 
MUCH SOLIDITY, TRUTH, DISCRETION, AND PRUDENCE. DID YOU NOT, BY 
YOUR KINDNESS AND GENTLENESS, INSTRUCT ME, CORRECT ME, TOIL FOR 


35. To “nequibat,’”” Opera adds “non,” which is obviously out of place here, and 
probably comes from Bernard’s use of “non quibat.” 

36. Bernardine omits the following sentence: ‘Who departed from him with 
empty hands? If rich, one carried away counsel; if poor, an alms.” 

37. In place of Wadding’s “quae suae sunt,” Opera has the correct “quae sua sunt’; 
but less aptly, ‘‘mediis curis’” where Wadding has ‘‘meis curis.’”” Opera agrees with 
Bernard. 

38. Here an omission of three sentences in which Bernard further extols Gerard's 
virtues. 

39. Before this list of necessities, Opera inserts ‘‘verbi causa,” thus agreeing with 
Bernard. Bernardine omits here some of the words spoken by Gerard on the approach 
of his death. 

40. Opera: “‘sua ratio”; thus, in Opera this sentence is not addréssed to Vincent. 

41. The omission here of a considerable part in which Bernard elaborated the next 
sentence found in Bernardine. 

42. For this passage Opera has: “sed habuit literarum inventorem sensum.” 
Wadding’s rendition (“Deum” for “sensum”) seems more in conformity with the 
immediate context. 

43. The omission of several sentences extolling Gerard’s accomplishments, among 
which we find that “he was easily the master of those who hewed stone, of carpenters, 
farmers, gardeners, cobblers, and weavers.” 
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ME, GIVE ME YOUR CAREFUL ATTENTION, ADVISE ME BEFOREHAND, MAKE 
ME CAUTIOUS AND CIRCUMSPECT: IF ANY ONE OF THESE THINGS WAS 
MINE, IT WAS YOURS, CAME FROM YOU, TOOK ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
FROM YOU. Indeed, I add this without fear of contradiction: you before 
everyone else have been useful to me, useful both in small things and great, 
in public as well as private affairs, interiorly and exteriorly. 

With reason did I depend on him who was my all. While he went 
carefully before me, he had almost left the honor and title of Preacher 
to me alone.‘4 

Not without reason then did my soul find support in him through whom 
it could take delight in the Lord and in Sacred Scripture, preach more 
freely, repeat its cause more frequently. REST MORE QUIETLY.* Alas! he 
has been taken away and all these things, my joy and my delight, have 
departed with him.4¢ I will live, in so far as you may call it living, IN OLD 
AGE, in bitterness, in sorrow.47 For the hand of the Lord has touched me.48 
I say it has touched and struck me, not him whom it has summoned to rest. 
I say that in cutting him off from life it has killed me. For no one has ever 
called that person killed, whom God has placed into life.49 

Pour forth, ye tears, for already the floodgates of my poor head are 
opened; and let the fonts of water break forth so that perhaps they may 
suffice to wipe away the dross of sins by which I have merited punishment.*° 
I beg that my mourning be judged by human and virtuous affection, not by 
experience. For every day we see the dead bewail their dead with much weep- 
ing and no result. We find fault, not with emotion, except when it exceeds 
moderation, but with the cause of the emotion. The former is natural, and 
its disturbance is the penalty for sin; but the latter [excessive emotion} 
is vanity, and a sin. And indeed, unless I am mistaken, such people 
bemoan the losses of glory and of the flesh, and the inconveniences 
of the present life; and those who weep thus are to be deplored. Do I 
lament thus? My emotion is similar to theirs, but the cause and intention 
are different. TO BE SURE, MANY WHO WERE PRESENT AT THE FUNERAL 
OF MY BELOVED BROTHER WONDERED AS THEY SAW THE TEARS BURST 
FORTH FROM THE EYES OF MY HEART. I DISSIMULATED BUT THE FIRE HIDDEN 
WITHIN MY HEART SET FIRE TO AND FED ON MY INTERIOR; THE HIDDEN 
FLAME SPREAD BY DEGREES, RAGED MORE SHARPLY, AND FINALLY BURST 


44, Bernardine omits the phrase: ‘for, he himself did the work. I was accustomed 
to be called abbot, but he surpassed me in solicitude.’” Where Wadding has ‘“Praedica- 
toris,”” Opera has “provisoris,” following Bernard. But ‘‘Praedicatoris’’ seems prefer- 
able in the Pia Deploratio. 

45. Bernardine omits a sentence here. 

46. The omission of several sentences in the same vein. 

47. Here Bernardine omits several! phrases. 

48. Cf. Job 19,21. Neither Bernard nor Bernardine designate this text as being 
from the Book of Job. 

49. The omission of several sentences in the same trend of thought. 

50. Bernardine omits two sentences together with a reference to Mt. 5, 5. 
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FORTH INTO TEARS. Nothing indeed which is of the world gives me cause 
for complaint. It is really in these things which are of God, faithful help 
and beneficial counsel, that I mourn for him who was taken away. 

I mourn for Vincent since Vincent, my spiritual friend, FOR MORE THAN 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS was my companion IN PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF 
THE WORD OF GOD. My soul had adhered to him, and love had made one 
of our two.>' Since, therefore, we were one heart and one soul, the sword 
which pierced his soul likewise pierced mine, and rending it placed one half 
in heaven, leaving the other half in the mud. I, I am this miserable half 
lying in the mire, cut off from my better half, and it is said to me: “Do you 
weep?” My heart has been torn from me, and they ask me: ‘Do you grivee?” 
I feel it, I feel it though against my will, for my strength is not that of 
stone nor is my flesh hard as metal. I feel it absolutely, and weep, and my 
sorrow is ever before me.°? Indeed, this scourge could not render us in- 
sensible like those of whom it is said: ‘Thou hast struck them and they 
have not grieved’’ (Jerem. 5, 3).°3 I confess, I am not insensible to punish- 
ment. I shudder at death, both at my own and at that of my dear ones; and 
Vincent was deat to me, wholly so. Or was he not dear to me, he who was*4 
my son by profession, my father by solicitude, MY COMPANION IN TRAVEL- 
LING, MY TEACHER BY OFFICE OF MASTER, MY MOTHER BY LOVE, having an 
equal share in my soul, intimate with me by affection? Such a one has 
left me! 

I feel it; I have been injured, and gravely; pardon me, my Brethren, 
and grieve, my sons, in place of your father. Have pity on me at least you my 
friends.5> I do not censure the judgment OF GOD, by which everyone re- 
ceives what he deserves. VINCENT received the crown which he merited; I, 
the punishment which was owing to me. Because I feel the punishment, 
do I blame the judgment? The latter is wicked, the former human; human, 
I say, and necessarily to be connected with dear ones;. either delightfully 
when they are present, or reluctantly when they are absent. Sociable con- 
versation will not be idle especially between friends; and what mutual love 
may have produced in them when they were together is indicated by the 
dread and pain of the separation when they are not together.°¢ 

In fine I weep, my Vincent, though not over you, yet on your account. 
Hence I am affected entirely, gravely, because I love exceedingly. And let 
no man give me trouble saying:*? You should not have been so affected; 
because the kind Samuel satisfied his affection with regard to the reprobate 


51. The omission of a brief passage in which Bernard had said it was not so much 
the bond of relationship as identity of character and affection which united him to 
Gerard. 

52. Cf. Job 19, 21 —a Scriptural text not indicated as such. , 

53. The omission of a small passage in which Bernard further justifies the affection 
he felt for Gerard. 

54. Bernard adds here: ‘‘my brother by blood.” 

55. Cf. Job 19,21 —a Scriptural text not designated as such. Bernardine omits 
several sentences here. 

56. Bernardine omits a very large section in which Bernard described the pious 
passing of Gerard, and the great loss sustained by his death. 

57. Cf. Gal. 6,17. This is a Scriptural text not designated as such. 
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king®8 as did the pious David concerning his patricide son, not unto the 
injury of faith, above all not as a mockery of God’s judgment: “O Absalom 
my son,” cried the holy David, ‘my son Absalom’ (2 Kgs. 18, 33) — and 
Vincent is more to me than Absalom. The Savior too, looking at the city 
of Jerusalem (Lk. 19, 41) and foreseeing its ruin, wept over it; and may 
I not feel my own present desolation? May I not bewail my recent and 
serious blow? He wept in His compassion, and shall not I weep in my 
suffering? Indeed, Christ did not censure those who wept at the tomb of 
Lazarus nor did He forbid them to weep; rather did He weep with them, 
as it is written: ‘‘And Jesus wept” (Jo. 11, 35). For, His tears were wit- 
nesses to nature, not signs of despair. The dead man then soon came forth 
at His command, lest you immediately consider the affection of the mourner 
Spee to faith. So, to be sure, neither is our weeping a sign of infidelity, 
ut an indication of our condition. Nor do I weep because wounded, or com- 
plain of the One striking me; but I appeal to compassion; I have enough 
to do to modulate my mourning. And hence my words are full of sorrow 
though not of murmuring.»*9 
“Mercy and judgment I will sing unto Thee, O Lord” (Ps. 100, 1). Let 
that mercy sing unto You, which You have given to Your servant Vincent; 
let that judgment sing unto You, which has fallen to our lot; good in the 
one instance, in the other, praiseworthy and just. Or is only the praise of 
goodness FITTING FOR You? In addition, also the praise of justice: “Thou 
art just, O Lord, and Thy judgment is right’’ (Ps. 118, 137). You have 
given us Vincent, You have taken him away. Although we mourn his ab- 
sence, we do not forget that he has been given us, and we give You thanks 
that we were worthy to have him.6° THE LORD GAVE, AND THE LORD HAS 
TAKEN AWAY: AS IT HAS PLEASED THE LORD, SO IS IT DONE. BLESSED BE 
THE NAME OF THE LORD! FOR EVER AND EVER. AMEN. 


Eric May, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Seminary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


58. Cf. 1 Kgs. 15. Bernard and Wadding, but not Opera, give this and the follow- 
ing five Scriptural references. 

59. An omission of several sentences in which Bernard again affirms his submission 
to God’s just judgment. 

60. Bernardine omits Bernard’s conclusion in which the latter tells how God took 
Gerard to Himself. 

61. Cf. Job 1,21 —a Scriptural text not designated as such. 
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Part VI 


[38% CONCLUSIO} 


A Trigesima octava conclusio est: 


38, A: 


B: 
G: 


Quop HoMo Curistus FuiT ALIQUID, 
QUANDO NIHIL Furr HOMO CHRISTUS. 


Ista conclusio statim patet ex immediate praecedente, quia homo 
Christus fuit aliquid in A instanti; nam homo Christus fuit aliquid ab 
aeterno; ergo homo Christus fuit aliquid in A instanti.! Et tamen in A 
instanti nihil fuit homo Christus, quia in A instanti Filius Dei non fuit 
homo Christus, quia tunc non erat conceptus,? nec aliquid aliud a Filio 
Dei fuit in A instanti homo Christus; ergo nihil in A instanti fuit homo 
Christus. 

Sed contra: Si sic, sequeretur, quod particularis affirmativa sive in- 
definita affirmativa converteretur,! quia ista: homo Christus in A instanti 
fuit aliquid, secundum istam conclusionem non posset converti, quia haec 
est falsa: aliquid fuit in A instanti homo Christus. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo, quod non semper potest par- 
ticularis affirmativa vel indefinita affirmativa converti formaliter et di- 
recte, sed sufficit aliquando, quod convertatur indirecte sive circumlocu- 
tive, et sic est in proposito. Nam ista propositio:' homo Christus fuit in 
A instanti aliquid, debet sic converti: aliquid fuit in A instanti homo, 
demonstrando illud, quod nunc est homo Christus, vel quod alias fuit 
homo Christus,? sicut posito quod Sortes, qui per viginti annos ante A3 
fuit homo, nunc primo sit albus, ita rhe numquam pax fuerat4 albus, 
tunc haec est vera: hoc album prius fuit Sortes. Quod probatur sic: iste 
Sortes prius fuit Sortes, iste Sortes est hoc album, ergo hoc album prius 
fuit Sortes; et tamen haec est falsa: Sortes prius fuit hoc album, quia per 
casum Sortes numquam prius fuit albus; et ideo ista propositio: hoc 
album prius fuit Sortes, debet sic converti: Sortes prius fuit hoc, demon- 
strando istud, quod nunc est album. Et hoc sufficit ad> talium proposi- 
tionum conversionem. Vel secundum aliquos sic:° Sortes prius fuit hoc, 
quod nunc est album, de cuius diversitate non curo’ ad praesens. 


[394 CONCLUSIO} 
Trigesima nona conclusio est ista: 
Quop EX NON-SUBSTANTIIS POTEST FIERI SUBSTANTIA. 
Quae declaratur sic: Ex accidentibus potest fieri substantia, ergo ex 


non-substantiis potest fieri substantia. Ista consequentia est de se nota, 
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et antecedens declaratur: Nam si quis comederet hostias consecratas et 
biberet vinum consecratum et nullis aliis cibariis uteretur,! convenienter 
nutriretur, et per consequens ex tali nutrimento generaretur sanguis et ex 
sanguine caro et alia membra secundum exigentiam rei nutritae. Et 
communis opinio tenet, quod in? hostia consecrata nihil aliud est quam 
corpus Christi et ipsemet Christus et anima Christi et accidentia: quanti- 
tas et albedo sive rubedo, sapor et odor et consimilia accidentia, quae 
ponuntur ibidem existere sine subiecto. Sed clarum est, quod corpus 
Christi non transit in substantiam rei alendae, quia corpus Christi non 
corrumpitur. Et hoc est quod expresse dicit beatus Augustinus in illa 
communi propositione: ‘Non tu me mutabis in te sicut cibum carnis tuae, 
sed tu mutaberis in me.”3 Et loquitur in persona Christi. Ergo nec 
anima Christi nec ipsemet Christus transeunt in substantiam rei alendae, 
sicut de se notum est. Relinquitur ergo, quod ista accidentia nutriunt et 
transeunt in substantiam rei alendae; ergo ex accidentibus potest fieri 
substantia.4 

Item: Ex nihilo potest fieri substantia, ergo a multo fortiori ex acci- 
dentibus potest fieri substantia. Consequentia videtur evidens, et ante- 
cedens est fidei, quae ponit Deum creasse ex nihilo mundum. 


[ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur, quia oppositum dicit Aristo- 
teles expresse 1° Physicorum,! ubi vult, quod ex non-substantis non? 
potest fieri substantia. 

Item: 2° De Generatione? ubi vult, quod ex eisdem sumus et nutri- 
mur; sed nos non sumus compositi ex accidentibus, quantum ad corpus, 
sed ex elementis et elementatis, ergo ex accidentibus nos non nutrimur 
sed ex elementatis. 

Item: si ex accidentibus potest fieri substantia, sequitur, quod gene- 
ratio posset esse sine subiecto. Falsitas consequentis sufficienter patet 1° 
Physicorum4 et 1° De Generatione,’ ubi Aristoteles ratione generationis, 
quae non potest fieri sine subiecto, sicut nec aliquis alius motus, necessi- 
tatur ponere materiam primam. Et consequentia patet, quia in tali gene- 
ratione, qua substantia generatur ex accidentibus, non est subiectum, quia 
illud corrumpitur, nec substantia generanda est® subiectum, quia illa non? 
est per totam generationem, nec est ibi aliquid aliud, quod potest poni 
subiectum, sicut de se patet. Relinquitur ergo, quod talis generatio erit 
sine subiecto. 
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[Tres opiniones de transsubstantiatione } 


Pro istis et consimilibus argumentis est sciendum, quod in ista ma- 
teria triplex est opinio. 

{14 opinio} Quarum prima ponit in consecratione hostiae, quod 
panis, qui est subiectum accidentium ipsius hostiae, transsubstantiatur! 
in corpus Christi ad istum intellectum, quod talis transsubstantiatio est 
quodammodo transmutatio et conversio panis in corpus Christi, qua 
transsubstantiatione? facta non est ibi panis, sed accidentia, quae prius 
fuerint in pane tamquam in subiecto, postea existunt? sine subiecto, 

[24 opinio} Secunda opinio consimilitert ponit, quod in con- 
secratione hostiae panis transsubstantiatur in corpus Christi, non quod 
ipse panis aliquo modo convertatur in corpus Christi, vel quod corpus 
Christi aliquo modo fiat ex pane, quia corpus Christi nullo modo fit, ex 
quo prius secundum se et secundum quamlibet sui partem fuit, sed ad 
istum intellectum, quod talis transsubstantiatio nihil aliud est quam 
panem desinere esse et verum corpus Christi sub accidentibus hostiae 
existere ;° et sic adhuc illa opinio ponit quod accidentia istius hostiae 
consecratae sunt sine subiecto. 

{3¢ opinio} Tertia opinio adhuc consimiliter ponit, quod panis trans- 
substantiatur in corpus Christi, non quod panis aliquo modo mutetur vel 
convertatur in corpus Christi, sicut opinio prima ponit,” nec etiam quod 
panis desinat esse, sicut ponit secunda opinio, sed ad istum intellectum, 
quod transsubstantiatio panis in corpus Christi nihil aliud est, quam 
quod corpus Christi virtute verborum sacramentalium secundum se 
totum® et secundum quamlibet sui partem coexistit cuilibet parti panis; 
et tunc secundum istam opinionem accidentia hostiae non existunt sine 
subiecto post consecrationem, sed sunt in pane tamquam in subiecto post 
consecrationem? sicut prius. Et dicunt sic opinantes, quod non est articulus 
fidei credere panem per transsubstantiationem desinere esse, sed!° credere, 
quod verum corpus Christi per transsubstantiationem in ista hostia con- 
secrata consistit.!1 Et istam opinionem tangit Magister in quarto Sen- 
tentiarum nec ipsam multum reprobat.!2 Et secundum istam tertiam 
Opinionem omnes apparentiae faciliter solverentur, scilicet nutritio ex 
hostiis consecratis et corruptio hostiae per diuturnitatem temporis, et sic 
de multis aliis. 
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[Ad obiectiones} 


Sed quia ista opinio non communiter tenetur, ideo! ponebatur con- 
clusio secundum secundam opinionem, quae reliquis communior? repu- 
tatur, praecipue a modernis. Et ideo ad primum argumentum in opposi- 
tum dicitur,3 quod Aristoteles 1° Physicorum* loquebatur de factione? 
sive generatione, quae fit secundum communem influentiam naturalem ; 
sed talis factio non est illa, qua ex non-substantiis fit substantia, et ideo 
auctoritas Aristotelis in propositio nihil probat. 

Ad secundum patet per idem, quia! secundum communem influ- 
entiam naturalem non nutrimur nisi ex elementis vel elementatis. Et hoc 
est, quod Aristoteles 2° De Generatione intendit. Possibile est tamen, 
quod per influentiam specialem, qua accidentibus influitur per se subsi- 
stere et per consequens vicem substantiae? aliquo modo tenere, nutritio 
substantialis sive ipsius substantiae potest fieri ex non-elementis vel non- 
elementatis. 

Ad tertium dicitur, quod nullum videtur inconveniens generationem 
posse fieri sine subiecto per specialem influentiam consimilem primae 
causae, quali facit existere accidentia sine subiecto, et ideo ex eadem 
radice,! qua unum conceditur, reliquum potest concedi, praecipue cum? 
quorundam valentium quondam fuit opinio nullam necessitatem esse po- 
nendi materiam primam propter generationem naturalium rerum salvan- 
dam, quia dixerunt, quod ad generationem ignis ex aere non plus re- 
quiritur nisi actio ignis in aerem ipsum aerem corrumpendo. Sed de isto 
magis> cessat sermo,‘ quia forte diffuse tangetur in secunda parte istius 
tractatus. Et per istas solutiones alia argumenta contra istam conclusio- 
nem sicut de generatione vermium ex hostia consecrata et consimilia 
consimiliter possunt solvi.> 


[40* CoNCLusIO} 


Quadragesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus HaBet DuAs VOLUNTATES ET 
Duos INTELLECTUS ET Duas SCIENTIAS. 


_ Ista conclusio declaratur:! Quia Deus habet voluntatem a qua non 
distinguitur essentialiter utpote voluntatem, quae est ipsemet Deus, et 
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habet voluntatem humanam, quae est? anima Christi; et consimiliter 
habet intellectum, qui est Deus, et intellectum, qui est anima? Christi, 
et scientiam, quae est Deus, et scientiam quae est in? anima Christi 
tamquam accidens in suo subiecto.> Et quia ista omnia quasi sunt princi- 
pia in theologia, et conclusio est theologica,® ideo ulterius non probantur. 


{41 CONCLusIO} 
Quadragesima prima conclusio, quae sequitur ex iam dictis, ponitur ista: 


Quop Deus VULT ALIQuID, QuoD DEus NON VULT, Deus 
INTELLIGIT ALIQUID, QUOD DEus NON INTELLIGIT, DEus ScIT 
ALIQUID, QuoD Deus Non Scit, vEL Quop Deus IGNoRAT.! 


Prima particula istius conclusionis declaratur: Quia Deus secundum 
voluntatem, quae est ipsemet Deus, vult aliquid, circa quod non habet 
aliquem actum secundum voluntatem, quae est anima Christi, et vocetur 
illud quod Deus taliter vult? A; tunc Deus vult A et Deus per volunta- 
tem, quae est anima Christi, non vult A, quia secundum illam voluntatem 
reliquum actum habet.3 

Et si dicatur primo, quod! circa omne illud, quod Deus vult per 
voluntatem, quae est Deus, etiam vult per voluntatem, quae est anima 
Christi. 

Secundo posito, quod aliquid tale esset, quod? Deus vellet secundum 
unam voluntatem et non secundum aliam, adhuc illa consequentia non 
valeret: Deus non vult A secundum voluntatem, quae est anima Christi, 
ergo Deus non vult A, quia si sic, sequerentur ista duo contradictoria: 
iste Deus vult A, iste Deus non vult A. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod conclusio intelligenda est de voli- 
tione distincta, et tali volitione Deus per voluntatem, quae est ipsemet 
Deus, vult infinita, quorum quodlibet est distincte volitum a Deo; sed 
certe non quodlibet est distincte volitum ab anima Christi, quia sic 
sequeretur,! quod anima Christi haberet simul? infinitas volitiones dis- 
tinctas et sic esset infinitae virtutis, quod nullus ponit. Ergo ponendum 
est Deum velle aliquid per voluntatem, quae est Deus, quod non vult per 
voluntatem, quae est anima Christi. 

Ad secundum dicitur, quod quamvis non sequatur formaliter:! Deus 
non vult A per voluntatem, quae est anima Christi, ergo Deus non vult 
A, tamen ad bonum intellectum ponitur conclusio in esse theologice lo- 
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quentium, qui dicunt Deum incepisse, et Deum semper fuisse,2, Deum 
esse mortalem vel saltem fuisse mortalem et ipsum esse et? fuisse im- 
mortalem. Et sic de consimilibus locutionibus, quae omnes, quamvis* 
logice loquendo et stricte> non sint verae, ad intellectum tamen, secun- 
dum quem dicuntur, sunt verissimae, quia ab omnibus sic intelliguntur: 
Deus incepit esse secundum naturam humanam, qui tamen semper fuit 
secundum deitatem; Deus fuit mortalis secundum naturam humanam, 
qui secundum deitatem existit immortalis. 

Et ad consimilem intellectum ponitur prima particula conclusionis, 
scilicet quod Deus vult aliquid secundum voluntatem, quae est Deus, 
quod non vult secundum voluntatem, quae est anima Christi. Reliquae 
duae particulae illius conclusionis consimiliter® possunt probari. 


[422 CONCLusIO } 
A  Quadragesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNICA VOLUNTATE! DEUS VULT OMNE QuoD VULT ET 
INTELLIGIT OMNE Quob INTELLIGIT ET ScIT OMNE Quop SciT. 


Ista conclusio statim patet, quia voluntate, quae est ipsemet Deus 
vult et intelligit et scit omne quod scit, quia voluntas et intellectus in 
natura divina non distinguuntur, eo quod nulla est distinctio in Deo 
nisi? distinctio personalis. Et ideo ubicumque non obviat oppositio rela- 
tiva, omnia consimilia de Deo expositorie possunt probari, sic arguendo: 
iste Deus est voluntas divina, iste Deus est intellectus divinus, ergo in- 
tellectus divinus est voluntas divina. Item: iste Deus est voluntas divina, 
iste Deus est scientia divina, ergo scientia divina est voluntas divina. Et 
sic potest argui de omnibus attributis divinis, semper unum expositorie 
de alio concludendo, quia inter ipsa non est? aliqua oppositio relativa, 
quae potest discursum expositorium impedire. Sed secus est de personis 
divinis; quia si sic argueretur: ista essentia* est Pater, ista essentia est 
Filius, ergo Filius est Pater, non sequeretur, quia contra istum discursum 
obviat oppositio relativa, quae specialiter in ista materia est sufficiens ad 
talem discursum impediendum. 


[434 CONCLUSIO } 
A  Quadragesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNico Actu sIVE UNA ET EADEM VOLITIONE! DEus 
VULT OMNE Quop VULT, INTELLIGIT OMNE QuoD INTELLI- 
GIT, ET Scir OMNE Quop SCIT. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sicut praecedens, quia volitio divina et in- 
tellectio divina et scientia divina sunt una res simplicissima, quae est 
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ipsemet Deus, quia si volitio divina non esset ipsemet Deus,? sed unus 
actus superadditus, sequeretur, quod in Deo secundum naturam divinam 
esset accidens aliquando? adveniens et aliquando recedens, et per conse- 
quens Deus mutaretur, quod ab omnibus tam theologis quam philosophis 
reprobatur. 


Verumtamen si fas est dicendum,! quibusdam non videtur quod aliqua 
ratio sit mecessitans ponere Deum non posse mutari, praecipue cum 
omnes theologi ponunt, quod Deus potest recipere aliud a se in unitatem 
suppositi et illud sustentare et postea ad placitum suum illud? dimittere 
sive fuerit substantia sive accidens, sicut patuit diffuse in quibusdam 
conclusionibus superius declaratis. Nec processus Aristotelis 7° Physi- 
corum} ubi accipit, quod omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, sufficiens 
est ad hoc necessitandum, sicut superius fuerat tactum; propter quod 
volunt sic opinantes dicere, quod non argueret maiorem imperfectionem 
in Deo diversitas actionum perfectarum, utpote volitionum, intellectio- 
num, scientiarum et sic de aliis, quam in angelis vel in animabus. Sed 
quia ista opinio est tam contra theologiam quam philosophiam,* ad 
praesens asserere nolo. 

(Sed contra praedictam conclusionem instatur. Si volitio divina esset intel- 
lectio divina et econverso, sequeretur, quod Deus vellet omne illud, quod intelli- 
git. Consequentia videtur evidens: quia omne illud Deus vult, circa quod habet 
actum volitionis, sed omne illud, quod Deus intelligit, circa hoc habet actum 
volitionis; ergo omne illud, quod Deus intelligit, vult, ergo si Deus intelligit 
aliquem peccare, Deus vult illum peccare, quod videtur absurdum. 

Ad illud brevitur dicitur concedendo, quod omnis volitio divina est intellectio 
divina et econverso, et negando illam, quod omne illud Deus vult, circa quod 
habet actum volitionis, qui actus volitionis est actus intellectionis, nec ille actus 
dicitur volitio respectu illius intellecti sed respectu alicuius a Deo voliti. Nec 
etiam istud consequens valet: Ista intellectio est ista volitio, et Deus intelligit A 
ista intellectione, ergo Deus vult A ista intellectione sive ista volitione. 

Et non tantum negandae sunt tales consequentiae in divinis, sed etiam ali- 
quando in creaturis. Quia posito, quod Sortes probabiliter percutiat parietem 
super aliquid fixum, quod Sortes non potest probabiliter movere, tunc ista per- 
cussio probabilis Sortis est iste motus probabilis Sortis, et tamen non sequitur: 
Sortes percutit probabiliter parietem, ergo Sortes movet probabiliter parietem. Et 
consimiliter non sequitur: ista intellectio est ista volitio, et Deus ista intellectione 
intelligit hoc, ergo Deus ista volitione vult hoc, idem penitus demonstrando.) 


{44 CONCLUSIO] 
Quadragesima quarta conclusio est ista: 
Quop IustiTIA DivINA EsT MISERICORDIA DIVINA. 


Quae probatur sic: Iste Deus est iustitia divina, iste Deus est miseri- 
cordia divina; ergo iustitia divina est misericordia divina. 
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{454 CONCLUSIO } 
A  Quadragesima quinta conclusio est ista, quae ex iam dicta! sequitur: 


Quipguip Deus FAciIT PER IUSTITIAM DIVINAM, FACIT 
PER MISERICORDIAM DIVINAM, ET ECONVERSO. 


Ista conclusio statim patet,? quia idem est iustitia divina et miseri- 
cordia divina. 


B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus vocavit Petrum et con- 
vertebat Paulum per misericordiam divinam, et hoc non fecit per iusti- 
tiam divinam, ergo non omne, quod Deus fecit vel facit per miseri- 
cordiam divinam fecit vel facit per iustitiam divinam. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens. Et antecedens quantum ad primam particulam, scilicet 
quod! Deus convertebat Paulum per misericordiam suam patet per se, et 
quod non convertebat eum per iustitiam suam, declaratur: quia secundum 
iustitiam divinam Paulus meruit damnationem, quia totis viribus nite- 
batur fidem destruere christianam; ergo non secundum iustitiam meruit 
ad fidem? vocari. 


Item: David dicit in Psalmis: Misericordia eius super omnia opera 
eius,> id est opera misericordiae divinae sunt plura quam opera iustitiae 
divinae; ergo non omne illud, quod Deus facit per misericordiam, per 
iustitiam facit. 

G Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo, quod Deus vocavit Petrum et 
convertebat Paulum per misericordiam suam, et negando,! quod hoc non 
fecit per iustitiam suam. Et ulterius ad probationem dicitur concedendo, 
quod Paulus secundum iustitiam meruit damnationem et similiter se- 
cundum misericordiam, et istud totum? potest probari semper expositorie 
sic arguendo: secundum istam iustitiam Paulus meruit damnationem; 
ista iustitia est ista misericordia; ergo secundum istam misericordiam 
Paulus meruit damnationem. Item: secundum istam misericordiam Deus 
convertebat Paulum; ista misericordia est ista iustitia; ergo secundum 
istam iustitiam Deus convertebat Paulum. 

Verumtamen sicut magna differentia est inter istas duas proposi- 
tiones: Deus fecit malum et Deus fecit male, ita magna differentia est 
inter istas duas propositiones: Deus per suam misericordiam convertebat 
Paulum et Deus misericorditer convertebat Paulum. Et similiter inter 
istas duas propositiones:3 Deus per iustitiam suam convertebat Paulum 
et Deus iuste convertebat Paulum. Et similiter inter istas: Deus per 
suam misericordiam damnavit Iudam et Deus misericorditer damnavit 
Judam. Quia per istam propositionem: Deus per suam iustitiam con- 
vertebat Paulum, non plus significatur, nisi quod Deus per seipsum, qui 
est sua iustitia convertebat Paulum, et hoc est verum; sed per istam pro- 
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positionem: Deus iuste convertebat Paulum,‘ significatur, quod Deus ex 
meritis ipsius Pauli convertebat Paulum vel quod Deus® ex debito con- 
vertebat Paulum, quarum utraque est falsa.6 Et consimiliter, per istam 
propositionem: Deus misericorditer damnavit Iudam, significatur, quod 
Deus non ex debito vel ex demeritis Iudae? damnavit Iudam. Et per 
istam: Deus iuste damnavit Iudam, significatur, quod Deus ex debito et 
propter demerita ipsius Iudae, damnavit Iudam, quarum prima est falsa 
et secunda est vera. Verumtamen in aliquo sensu potest prima esse 
vera, scilicet quod Deus punivit® Iudam, non tamen ita graviter, sicut 
ipse demeruit. 

Ad secundum dicitur, quod ista propositio: misericordia eius super 
omnia opera eius, debet sic intelligi, quod Deus frequentius agit! cum 
peccatoribus misericorditer quam iuste; vel sic, quod in omnibus operibus 
divinis, quae Deus exercet circa homines, agit misericorditer, quia si 
Deus det eis praemium, plus dat quam merentur, et si Deus eos puniat, 
minus punit quam demerentur, et ita semper misericorditer agit cum eis. 

Et ex his dictis poterit ingeniosus elicere de aliis attributis divinis, 
qualiter de se mutuo verificantur. 


[464 CONCLuSIO } 


Quadragesima sexta conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus Non Fuir MIsERICORS AB AETERNO. 


Et hoc, supponendo, sicut theologi ponunt, quod Deus ex nihilo 
mundum creavit, et quod misericors connotet aliquid extrinsecum a Deo, 
cui Deus sit misericors atque clemens. 

Ista conclusio statim patet, quia antequam mundus fuit, nihil aliud 
a Deo! fuit, cui Deus misericors fuit, ergo non ab aeterno? fuit 
misericors. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: quidquid est nunc Deus, 
ab aeterno fuit Deus, sed misericors est nunc Deus, ergo misericors 
ab aeterno fuit Deus. 

Item: Ita diu, sicut mundus fuit, Deus fuit misericors; sed omni 
tempore praeterito mundus fuit, ergo omni tempore praeterito Deus 
fuit misericors, ergo Deus ab aeterno fuit misericors. Maior videtur 
elici ex declaratione significationis terminorum conclusionis ; quia ita diu, 
sicut aliquid aliud a Deo fuit, cui Deus potuit ostendere suam miseri- 
cordiam, Deus fuit misericors, et clarum est, quod hoc fuit ita diu, 
sicut mundus fuit. Et minor declaratur, quod scilicet omni praeterito! 
tempore mundus fuit, quia ante mundum nullum tempus fuit, et a 
creatione sive ab initio mundi continue fuit tempus, ergo omni tempore 
praeterito mundus fuit. 
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Item: Si non, ergo aliquo tempore praeterito? mundus non fuit: 
vel ergo aliquo tempore praeterito ante creationem mundi vel aliquo 
tempore praeterito post creationem mundi. Primum dici non potest, quia 
sicut iam dictum est, ante creationem mundi non fuit tempus; ergo non 
aliquo tempore praeterito ante creationem mundi} fuit haec vera‘: 
mundus non fuit. Nec etiam secundum potest dici, quia clarum est, quod 
non aliquo tempore praeterito post creationem mundi mundus, non 
fuit, quia> omni tempore praeterito post creationem mundi mundus fuit. 

Item: Deus et summe misericors convertuntur, quia quidquid est 
Deus est summe misericors, et quiquid est summe misericors, est Deus® ; 
et consimiliter tales? verificantur de se conversim tam in propositione de 
praeterito quam de futuro: ergo simpliciter et absolute convertuntur; sed 
Deus ab aeterno fuit Deus, ergo Deus ab aeterno fuit misericors. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo istam conclusionem, quam! 
argumentum probat, scilicet quod misericors fuit ab aeterno Deus; sed 
ex hoc non sequitur, quod Deus fuit misericors ab aeterno, quia ad 
veritatem primae non plus requiritur, nisi quod aliquid, quod nunc est 
misericors, ab aeterno fuit Deus; sed ad veritatem secundae requiritur, 
quod ab aeterno fuit aliquid aliud a Deo, cui Deus exhibuit suam miseri- 
cordiam, vel cui Deus fuit misericors. 

Ad secundum dicitur concedendo, quod omni tempore praeterito 
Deus fuit misericors, et? negando istam consequentiam: ergo ab aeterno 
Deus fuit misericors; quia antecedens nihil aliud significat, nisi quod 
quandocumque? aliquid tempus fuit vel caelum movebatur, cuius motu 
omnes alii motus* sunt vel fuerunt mensurabiles, Deus fuit misericors. 
Sed consequens significat, quod ante initium mundi aliquid aliud a Deo 
fuit, cui Deus misericors fuit, quod secundum suppositionem superius 
positam patet esse falsum. 

Ad} tertium patet per iam dicta, quia conceditur, quod omni tempore 
praeterito Deus fuit misericors. 

Ad quartum dicitur negando, quod Deus et summe misericors sim- 
pliciter et absolute® convertuntur. Et ad probationem dicitur7 quod non 
est sufficiens,’ quamvis appareat accipi a Porphyrio in fine capituli De 
Propio, quia non sequitur:? quidquid est homo, est risibile, et econ- 
verso; et quidquid fuit homo, fuit risibile, et econverso; et quidquid erit 
homo, erit risibile, et econverso; ergo homo et risibile convertuntur 
simpliciter et absolute. Nec etiam intendit hoc Porphyrius; sed intendit, 
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quod quandocumque aliqui duo termini sic se habent, quod ab uno 
personaliter sumpto ad reliquum personaliter sumptum est conversio 
simpliciter (?) bona et econverso, tunc convertuntur simpliciter et abso- 
lute, et sic se habent homo et risibile; quia homo non potest esse nisi sit 
risibile, nec causa potuit!9 fuisse nisi fuerit risibile.1! Sed sic non est de 
istis duobus terminis: Deus et misericors, quia Deus fuit vel potuit!? 
fuisse, quamvis non fuisset misericors.!3 


[478 CONCLUSIO } 
Quadragesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop IN ALIQuO INSTANTI Deus FulT, ANTE Quop INSTANS 
Deus Non Fult.! 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: in instanti creationis mundi Deus fuit, 
et ante illud instans Deus non fuit; ergo in aliquo instanti Deus fuit, 
ante quod instans Deus non fuit. Ista consequentia est de se nota. Et 
prima particula antecedentis patet per se, scilicet quod in instanti crea- 
tionis mundi Deus fuit. Et secunda particula, ista scilicet: ante illud 
instans Deus non fuit, declaratur: Quia per nullum instans ante illud in- 
stans Deus fuit, quia nullum instans ante illud instans fuit,? nec per 
aliquod tempus ante illud instans fuit; ergo ante illud instans>? Deus 
non fuit, ideo etc. Ista consequentia patet: Quia suppono‘ ad praesens 
sicut grammatica tradit, quod ante, tunc, olim, quando, diu, diutius et 
consimilia sint adverbia temporis, et per consequens, si Deus ante illud 
instans fuit, aliquo tempore vel aliquo instanti ante illud instans® 
fuisset; ergo ex opposito: si nullo tempore nec aliquo instanti ante illud 
instans Deus® fuit, ante illud instans Deus non fuit. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus aeternaliter fuit, et 
mundus non aeternaliter fuit,! ergo Deus ante mundum fuit, ergo ante 
instans creationis mundi fuit. 

Item, haec est vera: Deus ab aeterno fuit; tunc quaero: quid sit illud 
aeternum, per quod Deus fuit, scilicet utrum sit Deus vel aliquid aliud 
a Deo. Non videtur, quod sit Deus, quia tunc sic dicendo: Deus ab 
aeterno fuit, vel Deus per aeternum fuit, tantum esset dictu sicut: Deus 
per Deum fuit vel Deus a Deo fuit, quod non videtur verum, quia per 
istas propositiones non denotatur aliqua mensura sive aliqua mensuratio? 
existendi, sed potius quaedam creatio vel processio vel generatio.3 Sed 
clarum est, quod quamvis Deus Pater concedatur generasse Deum Filium, 
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et per consequens quodammodo fuisse causa Filii, a nullo tamen con- 
ceditur, quod Deus est vel fuit causa Dei, quia Deus penitus nullam 
causam habet. Relinquitur ergo, quod illud aeternum sit aliquid aliud 
a Deo, quod est mensura existentiae divinae; et cum in omni mensura 
non indivisibili sit prius et posterius, videtur, quod in aeternitate fuerit 
prius et posterius, et per consequens ante et post;4 ergo si Deus ab 
aeterno fuit, vere et convenienter potest dici, quod Deus ante instans 
creationis mundi fuit, quamvis ante instans creationis nullum fuit 
tempus. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur breviter negando istam consequentiam: 
Deus aeternaliter fuit, et mundus non aeternaliter fuit, ergo ante mun- 
dum Deus fuit. Et hoc semper supponendo cum grammatica, sicut dic- 
tum est, quod ante et post et caetera sint adverbia temporis. 

Ad secundum dicitur, quod catholice loquendo nihil aliud a Deo 
fuit aeternaliter, quia fides tenet, quod omne quod est vel fuit, sit vel 
fuit creator vel creatura, et quod nulla creatura aeternaliter fuit et per 
consequens aeternitas non est aliquid aliud a Deo. Nec etiam con- 
cedendum est proprie loquendo, quod sit ipsemet Deus, quia Deus non! 
est mensura nec mensuratum, cum ipse sit? ens infinitum. Ideo omnes 
istae propositiones: Deus ab aeterno fuit, Deus in aeternum erit, Deus 
aeternaliter fuit, Deus aeternaliter erit,3 stant loco istarum: Deus non 
habuit causam suae existentiae vel initium, Deus erit et non habebit 
causam corruptivam sui? vel finem suae existentiae. Et ita proprie lo- 
quendo, in aeternitate non est prius nec posterius, ante, post vel retro. 
Et ideo quamvis condedatur secundum intellectum iam positum, quod 
Deus aeternaliter fuit, non tamen propter hoc oportet concedere de 
virtute sermonis, quod Deus ante creationem mundi fuit, vel quod 
Deus ante mundum fuit. 


{484 CONCLUSIO} 
Quadragesima octava conclusio est ista:! 
Quop Deus IN ALIQUO INSTANTI INCEPIT Esse. 


Et hoc praesupponendo communes? expositiones istorum verborum 
“incipit” et ‘‘desinit’’ et suorum oppositorum iam communiter usitatas. 
Quae declaratur sic: Deus in instanti creationis mundi fuit, et ante 
illud instans non fuit ;> ergo in illo instanti incepit esse. Ista consequentia 
patet, quia arguitur ab* exponentibus ad expositum, Et antecedens> 
patet per proximam conclusionem. 
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B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus! incepit esse, ergo 
habuit causam sui esse, quia si non, tunc non maiori ratione in illo in- 
stanti incepit esse, quam in alio instanti, ergo Deus habuit causam, quod 
est falsum et superius negatum. 

Le Ad illud dicitur negando istam consequentiam: Deus! incepit esse; 
ergo Deus habuit causam sui esse. Et ulterius ad probationem dicitur 
negando: quod si non,” tunc non maiori ratione in illo instanti incepit 
esse quam in alio. Et causa est, quia illud instans fuit primum instans, 
et ante illud instans non fuit tempus vel instans, in quo Deus fuit, et 
ideo in illo instanti incepit esse. 


{49* CONCLUsIO } 
A  Quadragesima nona conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus DEsINeET Esse 


Et hoc supponendo cum theologia, quae ponit, quod aliquando 
caelum non movebitur, scilicet post diem iudicii, quia! ulterius non 
erit generatio vel corruptio. Tunc capiatur? instans terminans motum 
caeli, quod vocetur A; tunc sic: In A instanti Deus erit, et immediate 
post A instans Deus? non erit, ergo in A instanti Deus desinet esse. Ista 
consequentia patet: quia arguitur ab* exponentibus ad expositum.> 
Et secunda particula antecedentis etiam de se® patet, quia sicut prae- 
suppositum fuit, quod ante sit adverbium temporis, ita suppono nunc, 
quod post, uniformiter loquendo, sit adverbium temporis. Unde sicut’ 
ista convertuntur: hoc fuit ante, ergo fuit in aliquo tempore vel in 
aliquo instanti ante, consimiliter convertuntur® istae: hoc? erit post 
hoc instans, ergo! erit in aliquo instanti vel in aliquo tempore post 
hoc instans. 

B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus desinet esse, ergo Deus 
corrumpetur. 

Item: A erit post diem iudicii et postquam motus caeli cessaverit ; 
ergo Deus erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit,! ergo in A instanti 
non desinet esse. Consequentia videtur evidens. Et antecedens declara- 
tur; quia hoc caelum erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit, hoc caelum 
est A, ergo A erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit. Iste discursus, ut 
suppono, est bonus in A, et praemissae erunt verae in A; ergo conclusio 
erit vera in A. 

C Ad primum istorum dicitur negando consequentiam: quia ad hoc, 
quod Deus in A desinat esse, sufficit quod per nullum tempus vel in- 
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stans fuerit post A, et quod erit in A; et hoc non! potest mensurari 
propter hoc, quod nullum tempus vel instans erit post A. 

Ad secundum dicitur negando, quod Deus erit, postquam motus 
caeli cessaverit esse, et causa est, quia nullum tempus erit, postquam 
motus caeli cessaverit esse. Et similiter universaliter (?) negatur, quod A 
erit, postquam motus caeli cessaverit esse; et? causa superius dicebatur, 
scilicet quod post motum caeli nullum tempus vel instans erit, ergo 
postea nihil erit.3 


[50 CONCLUSIO ] 
Quinquagesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop IN A INsTANTI Ertr HAEC VERA: SI TUNC FUERIT, 
Deus Non ErIv. 


Quae probatur sic, et ponatur! gratia exempli, quod nunc sit A 
instans, tunc sic: Deus non erit in tempore praeterito, nec etiam Deus 
erit in isto instanti praesenti, sicut de se notum est, nec Deus erit in 
tempore vel instanti futuro; ergo Deus non erit. Et tertia particula 
antecedentis patet: quia post hoc instans praesens nullum erit tempus 
vel instans, ut suppono. 

Item: Hoc verbum “erit’’ est verbum futuri temporis, ergo si nullum 
futurum tempus erit, de nullo verificabitur. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus est perpetuus, ergo 
Deus post hoc instans potest esse, ergo Deus post hoc instans erit. 
Prima consequentia videtur de se evidens, et secunda consequentia elici- 
tur ab Aristotele 2° Perihermenias et 1° Caeli? ubi vult, quod in 
perpetuis non differt esse et posse. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo, quod Deus est perpetuus, quia 
ad veritatem istius non plus requiritur quam Deus est et numquam 
habuit causam suae existentiae nec umquam habebit causam suae cor- 
ruptionis, quia mumquam corrumpetur. Et ulterius conceditur, quod 
Deus potest esse post A instans, quia Deus posset facere ulterius caelum 
moveri et tempus! esse post A instans. Et ulterius negatur consequentia: 
ergo Deus erit post A instans. Et ulterius ad illam propositionem Aristo- 
telis dicitur dupliciter: Primo quod Aristoteles supponit, quod motus 
caeli non posset cessare, et per consequens, quod tempus non posset 
cessare,* Cuius oppositum in praesenti supponitur. Et secundo dicitur 
et melius, quod Aristoteles vult intelligere, quod si aliqua sint, quae 
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perpetue fuerunt et perpetue erunt, non prius fuit de eis verificabile3 
posse esse ae esse.4 Et ideo quia Deus est perpetuus, non prius fuit 
verificabile de eo vel de suo nomine (in propositione de actu exercito)* 
posse esse quam esse, et non fuit prius ista verificabilis® sive vera: Deus 
potest esse, quam ista: Deus est. Nec aliud vult Aristoteles intelligere 
per istam propositionem: in perpetuis non differt esse et posse, quia 
in talibus potentia essendi non praecedit actum essendi etc. 


{51 CoNCLusIo} 
Quingquagesima prima conclusio est ista: 
Quop ANTEQUAM Deus Fuirt, Deus PoruisseT Fulsse.! 


Quae declaratur sic: Ante instans creationis mundi Deus potuit 
fuisse,? et ante instans creationis mundi Deus non fuit; ergo antequam 
Deus fuit, Deus potuit fuisse.> Ista consequentia videtur evidens et 
prima pars antecedentis, scilicet quod ante instans creationis mundi 
Deus potuit fuisse, quia ante illud instans Deus potuit creasse mundum 
et post, sicut omnes theologi tenent; et secunda pars antecedentis* 
patet ex iam dictis in conclusione proxima praecedenti, quia sicut Deus 
post A> non erit, ita ante instans creationis mundi non fuit. (Patet 
etiam 474 conclusione. )° 


{52* CONCLUSIO } 
Quinquagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 
Quopb PosTQuAM Deus Non EriT, DEus PoTERIT Esse. 


Et declaratur similiter sicut praecedens: re Deus post A instans 
non erit, sicut patet per quinquagesimam! conclusionem, et post A instans 
Deus poterit esse, quia Deus non necessitatur facere tempus cessare? 
in A instanti, sed libere hoc faciet; ergo Deus potest facere post A 
instans tempus esse; ergo Deus post A instans potest esse; ergo Deus 
postquam non erit, poterit esse. 


{534 CONCLUusIO} 
Quinquagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop DANDuM Est ULTIMUM INsTANS REI 
PERMANENTIS IN ESSE. 


Ista conclusio statim patet: quia in A instanti Deus erit, et post A 
instans Deus non erit, ergo A instans erit ultimum instans existentiae 
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divinae, et Deus est res! permanens; ergo dandum est ultimum instans 
rei permanentis in esse. 
Sed contra hoc videtur, quod sit Aristoteles? 8° physicorum, ubi 
elicitur, quod non sit dandum ultimum instans rei permanentis in esse. 
Ad itlud breviter dicitur, quod Aristoteles ibidem intelligit de rebus 
permanentibus, quae desinunt esse per corruptionem et habent causam3 
suae corruptionis, quod in proposito non habet locum. 


[544 CoNcLusio} 
Quinquagesima quarta conclusio est ista, quae ex iam dictis sequitur: 


Quop ALiqua Res INncEpir EssE ET DESINET EssE, QUAE 
Est INGENERABILIS ET INCORRUPTIBILIS, ITA Quop NON 
Potuit! GENERARI NEC ETIAM POTEST CORRUMPI. 


Ista conclusio patet: quia Deus incepit esse, sicut patet per 48°™ 
conclusionem, et Deus desinet esse, sicut patet per 493™; et tamen 
Deus non potuit generari,? quia non potuit habere causam, cum ipsemet 
sit simpliciter prima causa ;} mec potest corrumpi, quia nec a se nec ab 
alio: quod non a se, patet, quia ipse est tantae potentiae ad resistendum 
sicut ad agendum, nec ab alio, quia est maioris potentiae quam aliquid 
aliud ad ipso. Patet ergo conclusio, scilicet quod aliquid incepit esse etc. 

Et si dicatur, quod Deus corrumpebatur, quia moriebatur — Ad 
hoc dicitur concedendo, quod corrumpebatur secundum naturam hu- 
manam, et ideo hoc verum est in alio sensu, quam hic loquimur, quia 
conclusio intendit dicere, quod Deus secundum divinam essentiam 
non potest corrumpi. 


[Nota de sensu praecedentium octo conclusionum] 


Hic est signanter' notandum, quod octo praedictae conclusiones 
immediate praecedentes potius sunt inter ludicra quam seriosa,? et ideo 
tantummodo causa exercitii dicebantur. Quapropter si cui placeat aliter 
respondere,> potest nmegare tales consequentias: Deus fuit ante hoc 
instans; ergo Deus fuit in aliquo tempore vel in aliquo instanti ante 
hoc instans;4 Deus erit post hoc instans, ergo Deus in aliquo tempore 
vel in aliquo instanti erit post hoc instans, et sic de consimilibus; quia 
ante et post, fuit et erit et consimilia verba> et adverbia, quae dicuntur 
praeteriti temporis vel futuri, frequenter accipiuntur ab auctoribus 
praecipue® theologicis ampliative,? ita quod non semper significent 
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vel connotent tempus® praeteritum vel futurum; sed ideo dicuntur verba 
vel adverbia temporis praeteriti vel futuri, quia si aliquid tempus prae- 
teritum? fuisset, praeteritum,!° vel quia si!! aliquid tempus futurum esset, 
futurum ipsum statim sine nova impositione significarent vel connota- 
rent.12 Et ideo ad veritatem istius: Deus fuit ante hoc instans, sive ad 
veritatem istius: Deus fuit, non requiritur, quod aliquid tempus fuit vel 
quod aliquid instans fuit ante hoc instans,!3 sed sufficit, quod aliquid 
tempus vel instans potuisset fuisse ante hoc instans, in quo Deus potuisset 
fuisse, quod quidem tempus vel instans si fuisset,14 hoc adverbium 
ante et hoc verbum fuit sine nova impositione statim significassent vel 
connotassent. Et similiter proportionabiliter!> dicendum est de ista pro- 
positione de futuro: Deus erit post hoc instans. 


{55% CONCLuSIO} 
A Quinquagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNA EssENTIA SIMPLICISSIMA ET PENITUS INDIVISIBILIS! 
Est TRES PERSONAE REALITER DISTINCTAE. 


Ista conclusio? nulla ratione naturali aliquo modo poterit> persuaderi, 
sed sola catholica fide tenetur tamquam illa, quae exsuperat omnem 
sensum, omnem intellectum humanum et omnem penitus rationem. 
Sola igitur fide infusa tenetur, sicut satis manifeste elicitur Extra De 
Summa Trinitate Et Fide Catholica.4 


{ Obiectiones} 


B Sed contra istam conclusionem multipliciter instatur: 
[1] Primo sic: Ista essentia divina est Pater in divinis; ista eadem 
- essentia divina est Filius in divinis; ergo Filius in divinis est Pater in 
divinis. Iste discursus patet, quia est expositorius et per consequens 
manifestus tamquam non indigens aliquo modo ipsum probari! maiori 
evidentia et apparentia regulante, quia medio existente hoc aliquid 
necesse est extrema coniungi. 

Item: Ex opposito conclusionis cum minore, quae prius, sequitur 
Oppositum maioris sic arguendo: Nullus Filius in divinis est Pater in 
divinis; haec essentia est Filius in divinis; ergo haec essentia non est 
Pater in divinis. Iste discursus patet, quia in quarto primae.? Verumta- 
men iste secundus discursus adducitur ex superabundanti gratia exempli, 
non tamquam probativus primi, quia primus per nullum discursum 
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evidentiorem vel magis apparentem potest probari.3 Maior et minor 
praedicti discursus eliciunturt ex conclusione, quae ponit, quod essentia 
divina sit tam coniunctim quam divisim tres personae in divinis. 

{2} Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod una et eadem res numero gene- 
raret seipsam (consequens est falsum, ergo etc.).> Falsitas consequentis 
patet tam per philosophos quam theologos, qui omnes® concordant in 
hoc, quod impossibile est aliquam rem seipsam generare. Et consequentia 
declaratur: Iste Pater in divinis generat Filium in divinis; iste Pater 
in divinis est ista essentia divina; ergo ista essentia divina generat 
Filius in divinis est haec essentia divina; ergo haec essentia divina gene- 
ratur; ergo ista essentia generat et generatur;8 et non ab alia generatur? 
quam a semetipsa; ergo ipsamet!© generat se ipsam. 

{3} Item: Istae tres personae sunt tres res; et istae tres personae 
sunt ista essentia; ergo ista essentia est tres res. Et ultra: ergo ista 
essentia est tria entia, quia ens et res convertuntur tamquam transcen- 
dentia. Et ultra: Ergo ista essentia est tres essentiae, quia sicut ens est 
transcendens, ita essentia, quia omne ens est essentia et omnis essentia 
est ens. 

[4] Item: Si sic, tunc sequeretur, quod essentia divina esset filius 
Beatae Virginis, et quod Pater in divinis esset filius Beatae Virginis."! 
Falsitas primi consequentis patet per theologos, qui ponunt, quod essentia 
divina non generatur nec umquam generabatur. Et falsitas secundi 
consequentis patet per omnes!” theologos, qui ponunt, quod solus Filius in 
divinis assumpsit naturam humanam ex Virgine Maria, et non Pater 
vel Spiritus Sanctus.13 Et consequentia declaratur: Quia iste Filius in 
divinis est filius Beatae Virginis; iste Filius in divinis'4 est haec essentia 
divina; ergo haec essentia divina est filius Beatae Virginis. Et ultra:'> 
haec essentia divina est filius Beatae Virginis; haec essentia divina'® 
est Pater in divinis: ergo Pater in divinis est filius Beatae Virginis. 

[5] Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod plures essent dii, quod est contra 
primum praeceptum!’ et secundam conclusionem. Et consequentia decla- 
ratur, quia haec est vera: Deus est filius Beatae Virginis, et haec simi- 
liter est vera: Deus non est filius Beatae Virginis, quia pari ratione qua 
prima est vera pro Filio in divinis, secunda est vera pro Patre in divinis 
et pro Spiritu Sancto, et clarum est quod non possunt verificari pro 
uno et eodem Deo, ergo verificantur pro diversis diis; ergo plures sunt 
dii. Et quod non possunt verificari pro uno deo, patet, quia statim se- 
quitur contradictio, scilicet quod iste Deus sit filius Beatae Virginis, et 
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uod iste Deus non sit filius Beatae Virginis demonstrando eundem 
\ numero.!8 

{6} Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod contradictoria sibi invicem con- 
tradicentia respectu Biasden signihest essent simul vera. Falsitas con- 
sequentis patet tam in Philosophia quam in Theologia et per omnes 
ratione aliqua utentes, quia nullus intellectis terminis potest consequenti 
assentire. Et!9 consequentia declaratur: quia?° capio istas duas propo- 
sitiones: hoc est Pater, et: hoc non est Pater, quarum prima vocetur A, 
et secunda B, et per subiectum ipsius A demonstrando essentiam divi- 
nam, et per subiectum ipsius B Filium in divinis, tunc sic: A et B sunt 
simul vera, et A et B sunt contradictoria,?! ergo duo contradictoria?? 
sunt simul vera. Maior istius patet: nam A est verum, quia essentia 
divina est Pater, et B est verum, quia Filius non est Pater; et minor 
patet, quia A et B sunt suae propositiones singulares, quarum subiecta 
praecise idem demonstrant: una est mere affirmativa, alia mere? nega- 
tiva; ergo sunt contradictoria sibi invicem contradicentia; ergo etc. 

Contra istam conclusionem alia quasi infinita possunt adduci, quibus 
uniformiter sicut istis poterit responderi. 


[Ad obiectiones} 


[Ad 1”} Ad primum ergo istorum dicitur negando discursum; quia 
quamvis multis appareat in materia naturali et in materia creata, non 
tamen tenet in materia increata et praecipue! in propositionibus sive 
terminis divinae Trinitatis. Unde quia Aristoteles non invenit aliquos 
alios terminos vel aliquam aliam materiam, in quibus non tenuerit iste 
discursus, nec ad istam materiam sanctae Trinitatis potuit devenire, ideo 
generaliter posuit sine aliqua exceptione in omnibus? praedictum discur- 
sum valere. Sed post tempus Aristotelis> sancta Trinitate divinitus reve- 
lata a summis doctoribus theologicis inventum est praedictum discursum 
instantiam pati, quia inveniuntur termini, in quibus non tenet,‘ utpote 
termini> divinae essentiae et Trinitatis. 

Et ulterius dicitur ad® secundum discursum sicut ad primum: Qua- 
propter theologi corrigentes Aristotelem resolvunt conclusionem sic argu- 
endo: Haec essentia divina est Pater in divinis; haec essentia divina est 
Filius in divinis; ergo aliquid quod est Filius in divinis, est Pater in di- 
vinis. Et tunc sic arguatur ex opposito conclusionis, erit maior falsa, ista 
scilicet: nihil quod est Filius in divinis, est Pater in divinis. 

{Ad 2™} Ad secundum dicitur dupliciter: Uno modo distinguendo 
hoc consequens:! idem generat seipsum, quia idem generare seipsum 
potest intelligi dupliciter, scilicet? vel secundum idem. suppositum vel 
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secundum diversa supposita. Primo modo impossibile est, et sic negant 
theologi et philosophi. Sed secundo modo potest quodammodo susti- 
neri, scilicet quod idem secundum unum suppositum generat et secun- 
dum aliud generatur, sicut4 essentia divina secundum Patrem generat 
et secundum Filium generatur et secundum Spiritum Sanctum ab utroque 
spiratur sive procedit. Et tunc nihil aliud resultat, nisi quod Pater, 
qui est essentia, generat, et Filius, qui est essentia, generatur. Et sic 
intelligunt auctores, si quando ponant,’ quod essentia generat et gene- 
ratur. Secundo modo dicitur negando simpliciter comsequentiam.® Et 
ad probationem dicitur negando discursum sicut prius. Sed si discursus 
debeat valere, oportet conclusionem resolvi per hunc modum: Iste Pater 
in divinis generat Filium in divinis; iste Pater in divinis est haec essentia 
divina; ergo aliquis qui est essentia divina, generat Filium in divinis. 

Pro quo signanter est notandum, quod quando subiectum conclu- 
sionis in ista materia? est terminus personalis, debet resolvi genere 
masculino, et quando est essentialis, in genere neutro,® sicut patet in 
resolutionibus statim dictis, quarum prima fiebat genere neutro et se- 
cunda genere masculino. 

{Ad 3”] Ad tertium dicitur, quod proprie loquendo, sicut ad istam 
materiam pertinet, maior! negatur, ista scilicet: istae tres personae sunt 
tres res, quia sicut istae tres personae sunt una essentia et non tres essen- 
tiae, ita sunt una res et non tres res, et unum ens et non tria entia. 
Verumtamen improprie loquendo ad sanum intellectum posset concedi 
in isto sensu (scilicet secundum) :? Istae tres personae sunt tres, quarum 
quaelibet est res. Et ideo si in aliquo auctore inveniatur,> pie taliter 
accipi debet. 

{Ad 4~]} Ad quartum dicitur, quod proprie loquendo sicut ista ne- 
gatur: essentia generatur, ita megatur ista: essentia est filius Beatae 
Virginis, Deus est filius Beatae Virginis, Beata Virgo generavit Deum, 
et sic de consimilibus. Verumtamen pie loquendo et ad bonum intellec- 
tum, istae propositiones conceduntur, videlicet sensu tali: aliquis qui 
est essentia, est filius Beatae Virginis, aliquis qui est Deus, est filius 
Beatae Virginis; Beata Virgo generavit aliquem, qui est Deus, et sic de 
consimilibus.! Et sic debent conclusiones syllogismorum expositoriorum 
resolvi. Et per hoc patet, quid sit dicendum ad totum residuum argumenti. 

{ Ad 5™} Ad quintum patet! per idem, quia conceditur, quod aliquis, 
qui est Deus, est filius Beatae Virginis, et aliquis, qui est Deus, non est 
filius Beatae Virginis,? sed ex hoc non sequitur, quod sint plures dii 
(sed quod plures sunt personae) .3 

{Ad 6”} Ad sextum dicitur concedendo istam consequentiam! tali 
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casu posito: hoc? est Pater, et negando istam: hoc non est Pater. Quia 
sicut plane habetur extra De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, Damna- 
mus, in fine, ubi vult, quod Pater est alius a Filio et Filius est alius 
a Patre,> non tamen aliud. Ex quo colligitur,4 quod neutraliter non potest 
exprimi de subiecto> personarum, sed masculine tantummode vel femi- 
nine, et ideo negatur ipsa minor, in qua subiectum neutraliter demon- 
strat Filium in divinis. 

Item: quando sic dicitur: hoc non est Pater, demonstrando ipsum 
Filium in divinis, quaero quid sit substantivum huius adjectiviS ‘“‘hoc’’: 
non potest dici, quod Filius vel quod persona, quae est Filius, ais sic 
esset omnino incongrua, et per comsequens nec secundum a weed 
vera nec falsa; si vero suum substantivum sit iste terminus ens vel iste 
terminus aliquid vel quodcumque aliud, quod poterit imaginari generis 
neutri, tunc clarum est, quod propositio est falsa, sicut haec est falsa, 
sive demonstretur essentia sive persona:8 hoc ens non est Pater; quia 
sicut haec est vera: omnis essentia divina est Pater, et ista similiter: 

uidquid est essentia divina, est Pater, ita haec est vera: omne® ens in 
divinis est Pater (similiter haec: quidquid est ens in divinis, est Pater) .1° 

Sed quamvis ista solutio secundum gag i fidei sufficiat aliquo 
modo verbis argumenti,!! non tamen, ut videtur, difficultati,!2 quod 
patet faciendo argumentum sive demonstrationem per genus femineum 
sic arguendo: Haec est Pater, demonstrando essentiam divinam, haec 
non est Pater, demonstrando personam divinam, quae est Filius; claram 
est, quod utrobique idem simpliciter!> demonstratur; ergo ista sunt duo 
contradictoria sibi invicem contradicentia, et ista sunt simul vera, sicut!4 
notum est, ergo stabit difficultas pristina non soluta. 

(Item: Optime potest dici, quod substantivum huius adiectivi “hoc” 
est iste terminus suppositum, sic quod in minori demonstretur suppo- 
situm divinum, quod est Filius, sicut patet per iam dicta, ergo solutio 
non valet. ) }> 

Propter quod aliter dicendum'* ad argumentum, quod quamvis in 
istis duabus propositionibus idem numero demonstretur, non tamen 
idem convertibiliter, quia quamvis essentia divina sit eadem Filio divino, 
non!7 tamen est alicui alteri per se!8 a Filio non eadem, quod requiritur!9 
ad hoc, quod essentia divina esset convertibiliter eadem Filio in divinis. 
Et hoc est in illa materia singulare. Et ideo negatur, quamvis utrobique 
idem demonstretur, quod sunt contradictoria sibi invicem contradi- 
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centia, quia non idem convertibiliter demonstratur, quod ad veram 
requiritur contradictionem. 


{56% CONCLUSIO } 
Quinquagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop NuLLus Discursus, QUEM ARISTOTELES VEL ALIQUIS 
ANTIQUORUM! PosuiT, Est FORMALIS. 


Ista statim patet:? Nullus discursus est formalis, cui poterunt in- 
veniri termini, in quibus ratio, id est, in quibus} praemissae similis 
discursus? sunt verae et conclusio falsa; sed omnis discursus ab Aristotele 
positus est huiusmodi; ergo nullus discursus ab Aristotele positus est for- 
malis. Maior elicitur ab Aristotele 1° Priorum. Et minor patet per dicta 
proxime praecidentis conclusionis, ubi manifeste ex principiis fidei 
declarabatur discursum expositorium non valere in aliquibus terminis, 
quia non sequitur: Haec essentia est Pater, haec essentia est Filius, 
ergo Filius est Pater. Item: non sequitur: omnis essentia divina est Pater, 
omnis Filius in divinis est essentia divina, ergo omnis Filius in divinis 
est Pater. Quia istorum discursuum praemissae secundum catholicam 
fidem sunt verae et conclusio penitus falsa et tamquam haeretica ab 
omnibus fidelibus refutanda. Et tamen primus sicut de se patet est 
expositorius, et secundus in primo primae manifestissime regulatus, qui 
ab Aristotele et ab omnibus philosophis mundi ponuntur> formalissimi 
et manifestissimi® et simpliciter primi, utpote qui per nullum discursum 
evidentiorem poterunt? aliquo modo probari. 


[574 CONCLusIO} 
Quinquagesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUOD SUPPOSITUM IN DIVINIS Est ALIUD SUPPOSI- 
TUM A FILIO IN DIvINIs, QUOD TAMEN NON Est ALIUD A 
FILIo IN DIvINIs. 


Quae declaratur sic: Pater in divinis est aliud suppositum a Filio 
in divinis; et Pater in divinis non est aliud a Filio in divinis; ergo 
aliquod suppositum divinum est aliud suppositum a Filio in divinis, 
quod tamen non est aliud a Filio in divinis. Ista consequentia videtur 
evidens; et prima particula antecedentis,! scilicet quod Pater in divinis 
sit aliud suppositum a Filio in divinis, catholica fide tenetur, quia Pater 
est suppositum, et non est suppositum, quod est Filius, ergo est aliud 
suppositum a Filio.2 Et secunda particula antecedentis, scilicet quod 
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Pater non est aliud a Filio, patet per Decretalem superius allegatam, 
qua dicitur, quod Pater est alius a Filio, aliud quidem nullo modo.} 


[584 CONCLUSIO } 


A Quinquagesima conclusio, quae quasi corrolarie' sequitur ex iam dicta, 
poterit poni talis:2 


Quop IN ALIQUIBUS TERMINIS AB INFERIORI AD SUPERIUS 
AFFIRMATIVE SINE DISTRIBUTIONE? CONSEQUENTIA PENITUS 
NiniL VALET. 


Quia sicut ex iam dictis patet, haec est vera: Pater est aliud supposi- 
tum a Filio, et tamen non sequitur: ergo Pater est aliud a Filio, quia‘ 
antecedens est verum, et consequens falsum, cum> tamen ab inferiori 
ad superius etc. arguitur. Item non sequitur: Pater in divinis generat, 
ergo Deus generat; Filius in divinis generatur, ergo essentia divina gene- 
ratur; Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio procedit sive spiratur, ergo Deus 
spiratur vel a Patre et Filio procedit. In quibus tamen omnibus ab 
inferiori ad superius arguitur affirmative sine aliqua distributione. 


[594 CONCLUuSIO} 
A  Quinquagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


QuoD IN OMNI MATERIA VALET ALIQuiIs DiscursuS FORMA- 
LITER,! QuI AB ALIQUO PHILOSOPHORUM ANTIQUORUM PONE- 
BATUR, UTPoOTE DiscuRsUS EXPOSITORIUS ET DISCURSUS IN 
Mopo ET FiGURA REGULATUS, QUORUM CONCLUSIONES VEL 
CONSEQUENTIAE MASCULINE VEL NEUTRALITER RESOLVUNTUR. 


Cuiusmodi sunt tales discursus: Iste Pater in divinis generat, iste 
Pater in divinis est essentia divina, ergo aliquis qui est essentia divina, 
generat. Sed non sequitur: ergo aliquid, quod est essentia divina, gene- 
rat, quia illud aliquid vel esset Filius vel aliud a Filio, et neutrum po- 
test dari sicut ex praedictis? planius patet. Consimiliter sequitur: omnis 
essentia divina est Pater, Filius est essentia divina,> ergo aliquid, quod est 
Filius, est Pater, et non‘ aliquis qui est Filius.> (Consimiliter sequitur: 
haec essentia divina est Pater, haec essentia divina est Filius, ergo aliquid 
quod est Filius est Pater, et non aliquis qui est Filius.) 

B Pro quo est specialiter notandum, sicut superius tangebatur, quod 
quandocumque subiectum conclusionis secundum discursum naturalem, id 
est naturaliter a philosophis antiquis inventum, est! terminus personalis, 
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debet resolvi conclusio genere neutro, et quando? essentialis sive terminus 
tribus personis communis, genere masculino vel feminino. Verbi gratia, 
sicut3 sic arguendo: Iste Pater in divinis generat, iste Pater in divinis 
est essentia divina, secundum discursum naturaliter inventum subiectum 
conclusionis debet esse terminus essentialis, qui est terminus communis 
tribus personis sic concludendo: ergo essentia divina generat, quod nullo 
modo sequitur, sicut superius declarabatur. Sed optime sequitur resolvendo 
conclusionem masculine sic concludendo: ergo aliquis, qui est essentia 
divina, generat, vel feminine sic: ergo aliqua persona, quae est essentia 
divina, generat.4 Patet ergo, quomodo fit resolutio, quando subiectum 
conclusionis secundum discursum naturalem deberet esse terminus tribus 
personis communis. 

Item si sic arguatur:> haec essentia divina est Pater in divinis, haec 
essentia divina est Filius in divinis, clarum est, quod ad istas praemissas 
secundum discursum naturalem sequitur ista conclusio: ergo Filius in 
divinis est Pater in divinis, quod ab omnibus fidelibus est firmiter ne- 
gandum. Cum ergo subiectum conclusionis debet esse terminus per- 
sonalis secundum discursum naturalem, fiat resolutio neutralis et optimus 
fiet discursus sic arguendo: ista essentia divina est Pater in divinis, ista 
essentia divina est Filius in divinis, ergo aliquid, quod est Filius in 
divinis, est Pater in divinis. 

Ex quibus omnibus plane sequitur, quod nullus discursus naturalis, 
id est? naturaliter inventus, est formalis, sed aliquis discursus super- 
naturaliter inventus est formalis. 


{60+ CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima conclusio est ista: 


QuoD QUILIBET CATHOLICUS ET FIDELIS CHRISTIANUS FIRMITER 
Crepit ILLup,! Cur NULLO Mopo PoTEsT EX Puris NATURALI- 
BUS ASSENTIRE. 


Quae declaratur sic: Quilibet fidelis christianus, saltem habitualiter, 
implicite vel explicite credit, quod Pater in divinis non est Filius in 
divinis, et quod quidquid? est Pater in divinis, est Filius in divinis. Et 
isti copulativae nullo modo potest aliquis ex puris naturalibus assentire, 
ergo. Ista consequentia est plana et antecedens secundum primam suam 
particulam intelligenti terminos est manifestum, scilicet quod quilibet 
fidelis christianus credit, quod Pater in divinis non est Filius in divinis, 
et quod illud idem quod est Pater in divinis est Filius in divinis.3 Et 
secunda particula antecedentis, scilicet quod nullus potest assentire isti 
copulativae nullus potest assentire ex puris naturalibus. Maior patet,> 
naturalibus‘ alicui assentire, quod ipse ex puris naturalibus iudicat in- 
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cludere conttadictionem; sed ista copulativa est huiusmodi; ergo isti 
copulativae nullus potest assentire ex puris naturalibus. Maior patet,° 
quia quilibet experitur, quod quidquid dicatur ore,° nullus potest con- 
tradictoriis sibi invicem contradicentibus respectu praecise eiusdem signi- 
ficati ex puris naturalibus assentire, sicut nullus posset? assentire naturali- 
ter isti (copulativae) :8 haec res est, et illud idem? quod est haec res, 
non est, eadem re demonstrata. Hoc idem etiam elicitur ab Aristotele 4° 
Metaphysicae,!° ubi vult, quod nullus potest contradictoriis assentire. 
Et minor praedictae rationis satis patet, quia Aristoteles et omnes antiqui 
philosophi et moderni omni fide circumscripta iudicarent!! praedictam 
copulativam includere contradictionem, sicut adhuc quilibet experitur et 
posset faciliter experiri, si a philosophis non credentibus sive infidelibus 
quaereretur ; quia aliter Aristoteles non posuisset!? necessitatem in discur- 
sibus, qui secundum catholicos formaliter minime valent,!3 sicut ex 56+ 
conclusione planius patet. 


[ Obiectiones | 


{1} Sed contra istam conclusionem difficulter! instatur: Quilibet 
homo ex puris naturalibus habet liberum arbitrium; ergo quilibet homo 
ex puris naturalibus potest velle assentire cuicumque complexo sive 
possibili sive impossibili, ergo isti copulativae, sive includat contra- 
dictionem sive non, potest assentire.2 Consequentia videtur de se? evi- 
dens et antecedens est clarum.4 Et confirmatur consequentia per beatum 
Augustinum in libro De Libero Arbitrio,> ubi dicit, quod volentis est 
credere; et hoc idem dicit in suo libro Confessionum, per hoc innuens,® 
quod nullus habet excusationem, quin sit fidelis ad credendum, ex quo 
habet liberam voluntatem, quia potest credere, quiquid velit. 


[2] Item: Si non, sequeretur, quod infidelitas non esset peccatum 
hominis, sed potius Dei, quia quilibet credit, cui Deus dat fidem, et 
cui non dat, non potest ex suis naturalibus credere; ergo, ut videtur, non 
est culpa non’ credentis, quod ipse non credat, sed potius Dei non dantis 
sibi habitum fidei, quo mediante credere posset. 


[3] Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod quilibet damnatus iniuste et ne- 
ae damnaretur ;® falsitas consequentis est de se nota ;? et consequentia 
eclaratur; quia quicumque damnatur, propter fidei defectum damnatur 
secundum illud Evangelii: Qui vero non crediderit, condemnabitur ;10 
sed non est in potentia hominis habere fidem, cum totaliter supernaturali- 
ter sibi detur; ergo homo non est vituperabilis, si non habet fidem, quia 
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nullus est vituperabilis pro illo, quod in sua potestate non consistit, 
secundum Aristotelem 3° Ethicorum,'! et per consequens si pro illo 
damnetur, iniuste damnatur. 

{4} Item: ulterius sequeretur, quod quilibet homo qui salvabitur 
vel salvatur, iniuste salvatur, quia non!? suis meritis; nam sicut nullus 
est vituperabilis pro illo, quod in sua potestate non consistit, sic etiam 
nec laudabilis, et per consequens, nec praemibiabilis; ergo si pro. illo! 
praemietur, immerito praemiatur, ergo iniuste praemiatur.'4 

{5} Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod!> possibile esset aliquem ho- 
minem esse qui secundum nullam legem datam damnaretur vel salvare- 
tur, posito quod aliquis puer nutriretur in deserto, ubi mumquam ali- 
quem audiret loqui, quid esset credendum vel discredendum, sed tan- 
tummodo ex suis puris naturalibus secundum rectam rationis viam quan- 
tum posset vivere nutriretur, tunc talis non salvabitur, quia non habet 
fidem,' quia non potest ipsam habere ex puris naturalibus, nec damna- 
bitur, quia numquam peccavit, ex quo!” semper fecit secundum! veram 
viam rationis melius quod!? potuit. 

Ergo videtur pro istis inconvenientiis et quam pluribus aliis con- 
similibus vitandis,2°? quod ex puris naturalibus aliquis potest cuilibet 
articulo fidei assentire. 

Sed istis et aliis consimilibus?! non obstantibus praedicta conclusio 
est tenenda. 


{ Ad obiectiones} 


{Ad 1”} Qua propter ad primum argumentum in oppositum dicitur 
concedendo, quod quilibet homo ex puris naturalibus quibuscumque 
aliis! circumscriptis naturalibus? in debita dispositione manentibus po- 
test cuilibet complexo velle assentire. Sed ulterius negatur consequentia: 
ergo quilibet ex puris naturalibus cuilibet complexo potest assentire. 
Experientia namque cogit nos fateri, quod} multa possumus velle facere, 
quae non possumus facere, sicut multi sunt, qui vellent se diligere Deum 
super omnia, quit tamen propter malum habitum impedientem, quem 
non possunt statim deponere, non possunt pro nunc Deum super omnia 
diligere vel> sibi omnibus viribus adhaerere. Et ad argumentum dicitur 
concedendo, quod volentis est credere, quia quicumque vult,° potest 
ex puris naturalibus se disponere ad credendum, non ponendo? aliquod 
obstaculum’ Spiritui Sancto; et quicumque facit, quod in se est, Deus 
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ex bonitate? infundit sibi habitum fidei, quo mediante cuicumque 
articulo fidei potest assentire, nec aliud vult intelligere Augustinus. 

{Ad 2”} Ad secundum dicitur negando, quod non credere non 

sit culpa hominis, sed Dei. Et ulterius negatur ista consequentia:! cui- 
cumque Deus dat habitum fidei, ille credit, et cui non dat, non credit,? 
nec ex puris naturalibus potest bene facere vel} credere, ergo non credere 
non est culpa hominis non credentis sed Dei non dantis. Et causa est, 
quia homo non facit, quod ex puris naturalibus potest bene facere ad 
hoc, quod Deus det sibi fidem. Et ideo si consequentia debet valere, 
oportet plus addere antecedenti, scilicet quod homo faciat, quidquid 
potest facere ex puris naturalibus ad disponendum se, ut habeat habitum 
fidei, et ad non ponendum obicem Spiritui Sancto.4 Unde ista con- 
sequentia est bona: homo facit quidquid potest ex puris naturalibus, 
ad habendam fidem, et non potest habere fidem ex puris naturalibus, et 
Deus non dat sibi fidem, ergo non est culpa hominis non credentis, 
uod non habeat fidem. Sed tunc antecedens est falsum, quia> cuilibet 
acienti quod in se est et disponenti se ad fidem recipiendum, Deus 
paratissime dabit® fidem. Unde nullus est citius? dispositus ad creden- 
dum, quantum ex puris naturalibus potest disponi, quam ipse8 habeat 
fidem, nec? citius habeat fidem, quam sit! dispositus ad habendum, 
saltem!! non pertinaciter opposito!? articulis fidei adhaerendo, 

[Ad 3} Ad tertium dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ulterius 
dicitur, quod quamvis non sit in potestate hominis immediate ad fidem 
habendam, mediate tamen est in potestate hominis, quia in sua potestate 
est habere dispositionem, qua mediante statim habebit fidem. Et hoc 
sufficit ad hoc, quod homo sit vituperabilis, si fidem non habeat, et lauda- 
bilis, si habeat; quia clarum est, quod nullus ex se ipso praecise potest 
aliquid meritorie perpetrare, sed bene potest ex-suis puris naturalibus 
cum communi divina influentia se disponere ad quamlibet virtutem 
theologicam,! utpote ad fidem, spem et charitatem, quibus mediantibus 
potest meritorie omnia? facere, sive vigilet sive dormiat sive quodcumque 
aliud faciat. Quia secundum Apostolum:3 Diligentibus Deum omnia 
cooperantur in bonum. 

[Ad 4”] Ad quartum patet per idem.4 

{Ad 5”]} Ad ultimum dicitur, quod tali casu posito, si talis homo 
non posset venire ad aliquem locum, ubi posset instrui, quid esset facien- 
dum vel dimittendum, credendum vel discredendum, et faceret, quantum! 
posset ex puris* naturalibus ad bene vivendum, Deus ex sua bonitate 
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baptismo flaminis ete baptizaret et virtutibus? theologicis saluti ne- 
cessariis ipsum sufhicienter muniret.4 Et sic finaliter per Dei gratiam 
salvaretur.> 


[61* CONCLUsIO} 
Sexagesima prima conclusio est ista: 


Quop NuLLus TERMINUS DISTINCTE SIGNIFICANS ALIQUAM 
OPERATIONEM DISTINCTAM PERSONARUM! IN Divinis_ EST 
VERIFICABILIS DE ALIQUO TERMINO COMMUNI TRIBUS PER- 
SONIS IN DIvINISs.? 


Quae declaratur sic: Termini> namque significantes distincte4 opera- 
tiones distinctas> personarum sive proprias certis Personis in divinis® 
sunt tales: generans, generatum, spirans, spiratum, ab utroque procedens, 
assumens sibi naturam humanam in unitatem suppositi et sic de con- 
similibus significantibus aliquas operationes nominaliter vel verbaliter,’ 
active vel passive, quae non possunt competer personis omnibus con- 
iunctim in divinis; termini autem’ tribus personis communes sunt tales:? 
Deus, essentia, substantia! divina, creatio activa,!! prima causa et con- 
similes consignificantes personas divinas divisim et coniunctim, quia quae- 
libet persona divina est Deus et omnes personae divinae sunt Deus. 
Primi ergo termini non sunt verificabiles de secundis,!2 quia omnes 
istae propositiones sunt falsae: Deus generat Filium in divinis, Deus!> 
generatur, Deus procedit a Patre et Filio, et sic de consimilibus, quia 
pari ratione, qua haec propositio: Deus est generans Filium in divinis, 
esset vera pro Patre, ista propositio: Deus non est generans Filium in 
divinis, esset vera!4 pro Filio in divinis; et sic essent duo dii,!5 quo- 
rum unus esset generans, et alius generatus. Item:!° quod tales proposi- 
tiones sunt falsae, patet expresse Extra de Summa Trinitate et fi. ca., 
sicut ex superius dictis patet. 


{ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: 
{12} Generans Filium in divinis est Deus, ergo Deus est generans 
Filium in divinis. Antecedens istius consequentiae ab omnibus con- 
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ceditur, quia est articulus fidei; nam Pater generans est Deus, ergo gene- 
rans est Deus. Et consequentia videtur evidens, quia particularis affirma- 
tiva et indefinita affirmativa convertuntur simpliciter. 

{24} Item: Haec est vera: Deus moriebatur in cruce, Deus surrexit 
a mortuis, et sic de consimilibus multis,! in quibus termini significantes* 
distincte operationes distinctas personarum, id est? non competentes 
cuilibet personarum, verificantur4 de terminis communibus tribus personis. 

{34} Item: Istae sunt verae: Deus est Pater, Deus est Filius, Deus 
est Spiritus Sanctus, et tamen> praedicta sunt termini significantes 
distincte® operationes distinctas Personarum, quia Pater significat genera- 
tionem activam in divinis; et quidquid est Pater, est generatio activa in 
divinis, et quidquid est generatio activa in divinis, est Pater, ergo signi- 
ficat generationem activam; et pari ratione Filius generationem passivam, 
et Spiritus Sanctus processionem. 


[Ad obiectiones} 


[Ad 1} Ad primum istorum dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ad 
probationem dicitur, quod sicut in multis terminis divinis non tenet 
syllogismus naturalis,! ita etiam in multis terminis divinis non tenet 
discursus enthymematicus naturalis,? sicut patet per 58 conclusionem. 
Sed si talis discursus debet valere, oportet consequens resolvi secundum 
modum superius declaratum4 in declaratione 59%¢ conclusionis.> Propter 
quod® ista consequentia negatur: generans Filium in divinis est Deus, 
ergo Deus est generans Filium in divinis. Sed bene sequitur: ergo ali- 
quis, qui est Deus, est generans Filium in divinis. 

{ Ad 2™} Ad secundum dicitur negando istas propositiones! quantum 
est de virtute sermonis: Deus moriebatur in cruce, Deus surrexit a 
mortuis et sic de consimilibus. Et si in aliquo loco authentico? tales 
propositiones inveniantur, pie? debent exponi secundum sanum intel- 
lectum dicentis, qui‘ per tales, istas et> consimiles intelligit:° Filius, qui 
est Deus, moriebatur in cruce, Filius, qui est Deus, surrexit a mortuis, 
aliquis, qui est Deus, moriebatur in cruce.’ 

[Ad 3”} Ad tertium dicitur, quod quamvis tales termini significent 
distincte® operationes distinctas personarum, non tamen immediate, quia 
non immediate? correspondent conceptibus talium operationum, id est 
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conceptibus,'° quibus tales termini generatio, processio etc. impone- 
bantur ad significandum, quia clarum est, quo alius est certe pius, quo iste 
terminus Pater imponebatur ad significandum, et alius, quo iste terminus 
generatio activa imponebatur ad significandum,'! sicut album significat 
cygnum,'? non tamen immediate, id est immediate! correspondet con- 
ceptui, quo iste terminus cygnus fuit impositus ad significandum. Et 
illo modo! intelligitur iam dicta conclusio. 


{62* CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop CuHRistTus SECUNDUM SUAM ESSENTIAM DIVINAM NON 
Est Fittus DEI, QUAMVIS SECUNDUM SUAM NATURAM HU- 
MANAM SIBI IN UNITATEM SUPPOSITI ASSUMPTAM SIT FILIUS 
DEL! 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Deus numquam generavit nec generat 
nec generabit umquam Filium in divinis; ergo Deus non habet Filium 
in divinis. Ista consequentia? videtur evidens, et antecedens patet ex 
proxima conclusione, scilicet quod Deus non est generans nec generatus.3 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur per illud Evangelii, quo 
centurio dicebat:! Vere Filius Dei erat iste. 

Ad istud dicitur, quod dictum centurionis habet duplicem sensum: 
unum talem:! Iste, demonstrando Jesum, erat vere Filius Patris divini, 

ui est Deus. Alius sensus est iste: Iste Jesus ratione suae naturae erat 
dlius Dei adoptivus, sicut est quilibet bonus? Christianus, licet? ille 
specialius. Et ex istis non sequitur, quod Christus secundum suam 
naturam divinam sit generatus a Deo sive Filius Dei, quod idem est. 


[632 CONCLUSIO } 
Sexagesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop MULTA SUNT VERIFICABILIA DE DEO,! QUAE NON SUNT 
VERIFICABILIA DE ALIQUA PERSONARUM.2 


Quae declaratur sic: Omnes istae propositiones sunt verae: Deus est 
Trinitas, Deus est numerus, Deus est communis tribus personis in 
divinis, et sic de consimilibus. Istae tamen sunt falsae: Pater est 
Trinitas, Pater est numerus, Pater est communis tribus personis in 
divinis etc.3 
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{642 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima quarta conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus Est QUANTITAS. 


Quae probatur sic: Omnis numerus est quantitas; Deus est numerus; 
ergo Deus est quantitas. Maior est nota! per Aristotelem capitulo De 
Quantitate ;? minor,3 quia Deus est Trinitas personarum sive numerus 
ternarius, qui est tres personae in divinis. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Nullum accidens est Deus: 
omnis numerus est accidens; ergo nullus numerus est Deus. Maior 
est nota de se,! et minor apparet: Quia omnis numerus ponitur in 
genere accidentis, scilicet in genere quantitatis, quia omnis quantitas est 
accidens. 

Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod essent quatuor res in divinis, scilicet 
tres personae et Trinitas, quae non est aliqua personarum. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo maiorem et negando minor- 
em. Et ulterius ad probationem dicitur concedendo, quod omnis numerus 
continetur! in praedicamento quantitatis tamquam res illius praedi- 
camenti, quod quidem praedicamentum dicitur praedicamentum acciden- 
tis, non quia? quodlibet contentum in illo praedicamento tamquam res 
illus praedicamenti sit} accidens, sed quia omne contentum illius 
praedicamenti tamquam signum est accidens, id est, quia accidentaliter 
praedicatur4 secundum se vel secundum suum concretum. 

Ad secundum argumentum dicitur, quod non potius concludit in 
divinis quam in creaturis: quia posito, quod A sit una anima indi- 
visibilis> et B alia, et C tertia, et D istae tres animae sive iste numerus 
ternarius istarum trium animarum, tunc arguitur, quod hic sunt quatuor 


_ tes, quia clarum est, quod A est una res et B alia, et C tertia, et D, 


ut videtur, quarta, quia D est res,® et non est aliqua aliarum trium; 
ergo est quarta res distincta a qualibet aliarum trium et? sic ut videtur 
potest fieri processus in infinitum ponendo,® quod E sit numerus qua- 
ternarius istarum quatuor rerum, qui quidem numerus est res distincta 
a rebus praecedentibus ; ergo erunt ibi quinque res, quamvis indivisibiles, 
et potest sic argui in infinitum; erunt ergo ibi? infinitae res. Et illud 
argumentum recte! concludit contra illos, qui ponunt, quod totum 
compositum sit aliud ab omnibus!! partibus simul sumptis. Et ideo 
breviter dicitur, quod numerus ternarius non est res distincta a tribus 
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unitatibus, quamvis a qualibet unitate illius ternarii ratione alterius 
unitatis distinguatur. Et ideo negatur ista consequentia: D est, et non 
est aliqua istarum rerum praecedentium, scilicet non est A, nec est B, 
nec est C, ergo est quarta res; sed oportet addere adhuc!? sic: D non 
est A nec B nec C nec istae simul,!3 ergo D est quarta res. Et si dicatur, 
quod sic sequeretur, quod substantia'4 composita ex materia et forma 
non esset distincta!> a materia et forma: ad illud breviter dicitur con- 
cedendo ad praesens!¢ consequens, scilicet quod totum non facit numerum 
distinctum ab omnibus partibus simul sumptis. 

Sed ista materia in secunda parte huius operis pertractabitur diffuse.17 
Sufficiat autem ad praesens, quod Trinitas personarum non est quarta 
res in divinis, praecipue cum!8 quaelibet illarum personarum sit aliquid, 
aes est ipsa Trinitas, scilicet essentia divina, nec est aliter sentiendum 

e Trinitate!9 in divinis. 


[654 CONCLUSIO] 
Sexagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 
Quop UNITAs INDIVIsIBILIs Est NUMERUS TERNARIUS. 


Ista conclusio statim patet ex iam dictis: quia ista essentia divina 
est numerus ternarius, quia est Trinitas trium personarum; ista essentia 
divina est unitas indivisibilis; ergo unitas indivisibilis est mumerus 
ternarius. 


[66*CONCLUSIO } 
Sexagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop UNITAS INDIVISIBILIs EsT QUATUOR 
NuMERI DIsTINCTI. 


Quod! declaratur sic: Vocetur numerus ternarius trium personarum 
A,? et numerus binarius Patris et Filii B, et mumerus binarius Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti C, et numerus binarius Spiritus Sancti et Patris D; 
tunc planum} est, quod hic sunt quatuor numeri, scilicet A, B, C, D; 
et A non est B, quia numerus trium personarum non est numerus 
binarius Patris et Filii, nec B est C, quia numerus binarius Patris et 
Filii non est numerus binarius Filii et Spiritus Sancti; mec etiam C 
est D, quia numerus binarius Filii et Spiritus Sancti non est numerus 
binarius Patris et Spiritus Sancti: Ergo hic sunt quatuor numeri distincti. 
Tunc sic: haec essentia divina est isti quatuor numeri tam coniunctim 
quam divisim; haec essentia divina est unitas indivisibilis; ergo unitas 
indivisibilis est istif quatuor numeri distincti tam coniunctim quam 
divisim.> 
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[ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: 

{1} Quia si sic, tunc sequeretur, quod esset quaternitas in divinis.! 
Falsitas consequentis habetur? extra de Summa Trinitate et Fide Catho- 
lica. Et consequentia declaratur, quia in divinis sunt quatuor numeri 
distincti. Ergo in divinis sunt quatuor res distinctae. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens, quia arguitur3 ab inferiori ad superius affirmative sine 
distributione (sicut sequitur: homo est, ergo animal est; quatuor homi- 
nes sunt, ergo quatuor res sunt).4 

{2] Item in divinis sunt quatuor numeri distincti; ergo in divinis 
sunt quatuor unitates distinctae. Ista consequentia patet:> quia quilibet 
numerus est multitudo composita ex distinctis unitatibus. 

{3] Item: in divinis sunt quatuor numeri distincti; ergo in divinis 
est quaternitas.® 


[Ad obiectiones} 


Ad primum istorum dicitur, quod istud argumentum non potius 
potest fieri in divinis quam in creaturis, posito quod accipiantur tres 
animae indivisibiles,! quarum animarum numerus ternarius vocetur A, 
et sit uma anima anima? Petri, et secunda Pauli, et tertia Joannis; et 
vocetur numerus binarius animae Petri et animae Pauli B, et numerus 
binarius animae Pauli et animae Joannis C, et numerus binarius animae 
Joannis et animae Petri D, et arguatur totaliter sicut prius. Ex quo sequi- 
tur, quod ubicumque sunt tres animae indivisibiles,> ibi sunt quatuor nu- 
meri distincti, ergo* quator res distinctae. Ad istud igitur dicitur negando 
istam consequentiam> duplici de causa: Primo,® quia sicut per 589 
conclusionem superius declarabatur, non semper et praecipue? in divinis 
valet consequentia ab inferiori ad superius affirmative sine distributione. 
Secundo, quia in creaturis etiam in terminis naturalibus non oportet 
talem consequentiam valere secundum aliquos, nisi addatur in antecedente, 
quod illi numeri® sint non communicantes, et quod unus illorum non? 
recipiat praedicationem aliorum coniunctim vel divisim, quorum utrum- 
que in proposito falsificatur: primo, quia omnes!° isti quatuor numeri 
sunt communicantes, quia aliquid, quod est pars unius numeri est pars 
alterius numeri; secundo, quia numerus ternarius, qui est A, est pars 
alterius!! binarii, scilicet!2 C, D; et ideo non oportet consequentiam 
valere. Nec confirmatur omnino per exemplum, quia in illo non 
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ponuntur termini numerales!3 communicantes vel significantes aliquos 
numeros vel aliquem numerum, qui recipit praedicationem omnium 
aliorum. 

(Ad secundum et tertium patet satis, quid dicendum est ex 
praedictis. ) 14 


[674 CONCLUsIO } 
Sexagesima septima! conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUIS NUMERUS NON EsT PLURA 
UNITATE INDIVISIBILI.2 


Quae declaratur sic: Iste numerus trium personarum in divinis est 
unitas indivisibilis,3 quia est essentia indivisibilis; ergo iste numerus 
non est plura ista unitate indivisibili. Ista consequentia satis patet de 
se et potest probari expositorie sic: iste numerus isto modo‘ non est 
plura; iste numerus est ista unitas indivisibilis; ergo ista unitate’ iste 
numerus non est plura. Item: iste numerus non est plura, ergo iste 
numerus non est plura ista unitate indivisibili. Ista consequentia est 
de se nota, et antecedens patet: quia iste numerus non est plura entia, 
ergo non est plura. 


[682 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQuiIs Est NUMERUS, CUIUS UNITAS 
Est AEQUALIS TOTI. 


Ista conclusio patet: quia Pater in divinis, qui est unitas Trinitatis 
divinae, est aequalis toti Trinitati. 


{692 CONCLUSIO} 
Sexagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQuIs Est NUMERUS PAR, QuI NON POTEST 
DivivI IN Duo AEQUALIA. 


Quae declaratur sic: Ista dualitas, demonstratis Patre et Filio in 
divinis, non potest dividi in duo aequalia; ista dualitas est numerus 
par; ergo aliquis numerus par non potest dividi in duo aequalia. Maior 
patet: quia Pater et Filius non sunt duo aequalia, sicut habetur mani- 
feste! ex illo symbolo: Aeternus Pater, aeternus Filius, aeternus Spiritus 
Sanctus, et tamen non sunt tres aeterni, sed unus aeternus; ergo pari 
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ratione qua in divinis non sunt tres aeterni? nec tres immensi nec tres 
omnipotentes, ita nec tres aequales. Minor etiam patet, quia omnis 
numerus est par vel impar, ista dualitas est numerus, ergo ista dualitas 
est par vel impar, et ista dualitas} non est numerus impar, ergo ista 
dualitas est numerus par. 


{704 CONCLusIO} 


A Septuagesima conclusio est ista: 
Quop ALIQUAE DUAE PERSONAE SIC SE HABENT, QuopD UNA 
Est AEQUALIS ALTERI ET ECONVERSO, ET TAMEN NON SUNT 
PLURES AEQUALES. 


Ista conclusio sine maiori declaratione potest elici ex praecedente. 
{714 CONCLusIO} 


A Septuagesima prima conclusio est ista: 
Quop PERSONAE DIVINAE NON SUNT AETERNAE. 


Quae declaratur sic: Personae divinae non sunt plures aeternae, ergo 
personae divinae non sunt aeternae. Ista comsequentia patet, quia 
arguitur a convertibili ad convertibile; nam aeternae et plures aeternae 
convertuntur sicut homines et plures homines. Antecedens patet per 
illud Symboli: Non sunt plures aeterni sed unus aeternus. Et ex eadem 
conclusione sequitur, quod personae divinae non sunt omnipotentes, 
et quod aliquae personae divinae! sunt, quarum quaelibet est omnipotens, 
quae? tamen non sunt omnipotentes, sed sunt unus omnipotens, sicut 
plane patet? per illud symboli: omnipotens Pater, omnipotens Filius, 
omnipotens et Spiritus Sanctus, et tamen non tres omnipotentes, sed unus 
omnipotens; ergo non sunt tres personae omnipotentes. 


[724 CONCLUuSIO} 


A Septuagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUAE PERSONAE SUNT QUAE AB AETERNO FUE- 
RUNT, QUAE NUMQUAM INCEPERUNT ESSE, ET TAMEN NON 
SUNT AETERNAE. 


Ista conclusio statim! patet: quia personae divinae ab aeterno fuerunt, 
et semper fuerunt,? et numquam inceperunt esse, et tamen non sunt 
aeternae, ut patet per conclusionem proximam (praecedentem).3 Et 
similiter4 sequitur, quod personae divinae omnia possibilia possunt, 
et tamen non sunt omnipotentes, sed sufficit ad hoc, quod omnia 
possibilia possint, quod quaelibet istarum sit omnipotens. Sequitur 
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etiam, quod (licet)> ista Trinitas sit omnipotens, istae tamen tres non 
sunt omnipotentes. Et totum sequitur ex una radice, scilicet quod non 
sunt tres® omnipotentes, quia si essent? plures, tunc essent® duo vel 
tres (omnipotentes) .9 

Sed forte dicitur!® ab aliquibus, quod non sequitur: plures sunt 
omnipotentes, ergo duo sunt omnipotentes, sed bene sequitur: ergo 
duo vel duae sunt omnipotentes.!! Sed hoc non videtur verum nec!? 
totaliter concordare cum sententia symboli, quia pari ratione posset dici, 
quod non duo sint domini in divinis sed duae,!3 quia duae personae 
vel tres personae essent!4 domini in divinis, et per consequens essent 
plures domini in divinis, quod in symbolo expresse refutatur ubi!> 
dicitur: et tamen non tres domini, sed unus est Dominus. 


{734 CONCLUSIO} 
Septuagesima tertia conclusio est ista: 
Quop PLURES SUNT RELATIONES IN DIVINIS. 


Quae conclusio declaratur sic: quoniam si relatio accipiatur pro 
termino relative! significante, tunc clarum est plures in divinis esse 
relationes, quia plures sunt ibi? termini relative significantes, utpote 
isti termini: Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, et non tantum isti termini, 
verumetiam eorum abstracta, ut paternitas, filiatio, spiratio sive pro- 
cessio. Et secundum istum modum loquendi ulterius sequitur, quod 
ya sunt relationes in divinis quam tres, sicut ex iam dictis patet. 
i vero relatio accipiatur pro re, quae non est signum vel terminus, 
sicut quasi omnes theologi tenent, tunc adhuc per fidem oportet tenere 
ata relationes in divinis existere, utpote paternitatem realem et 

iationem realem et spirationem realem, ad quas relationes reales 
ponendas, iudicio ecclesiae semper salvo, nulla videtur ratio cogens: 
quia sicut in creaturis a maiori multitudine modernoram* ponitur 
relationem nihil aliud esse quam terminum relative significantem, sic 
etiam in divinis,> fide semper salva, poni posset® probabiliter. 

Et si dicatur, quod nisi relatio realis poneretur firmiter in divinis, 
non haberetur, qualiter una pars ab alia distingueretur, quia per solam 
proprietatem relativam sive per relationes in divinis personae ponuntur 
distingui. Sed ad illud faciliter diceretur, quod ex quo ab omnibus 
theologis ponitur relationem in divinis et relatum, utpote’ paternitatem 
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et Patrem synonymice® idem esse, quod Pater differret a Filio seipso, 
quamvis nulla talis realis? relatio poneretur. 


{744 CONCLUSIO} 
A Septuagesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Non OMNIs RELATIO IN Divinis Est PERSONALIS, AD 
IsTUM SANUM INTELLECTUM, QUOD ALIQUA EsT RELATIO IN 
DivInis COMMUNIS OMNIBUS! ET NON TANTUM PRopRIA UNI. 


Ista faciliter declaratur: quia sicut Pater et Filius sunt relativi, ita? 
scientia et scitum vel scibile, intellectio et intellectum, volitio et volitum, 
et dilectio et dilectum; et omnes istae relationes personis omnibus sunt 
communes, quia omnes personae divinae sunt scientia> divina et dilectio* 
divina et volitio divina et) sic de consimilibus. 


[754 CONCLUSIO} 
A Septuagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop Est ALIQUA RELATIO IN DIVINIS, QUAE NON 
NATURALITER! FAcIT DISTINCTIONEM. 


Ista statim patet ex praecedente, quia relatio scientiae ad scitum 
in divinis nullam penitus facit distinctionem, quia scientia et scitum? 
sunt simpliciter idem, et consimiliter dilectio et dilectum, cognitio et 
cognitum et sic de consimilibus.> Ex quo sequitur corollarie, quod 
non omnis relatio in divinis ponitur propter aliquam distinctionem 
_faciendam. 


{76% CONCLUSIO} 
A Sexagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop QUAEDAM RELATIO IN DIvINIs EsT PROPRIA UNI PER- 
SONAE TANTUM, ET QUAEDAM DUABUS TANTUM,! ET QUAE- 
DAM OMNIBUS TRIBUS. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: paternitas est propria personae Patris 
tantum,? et consimiliter? filiatio Filio et spiratio passiva Spiritui Santo; 
et spiratio,4 qua Pater et Filius spirant Spiritum Sanctum est communis 
duabus personis tantum, scilicet Patri et Filio; et scientia sive dilectio 
sive cognitio est communis omnibus personis.> 
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[774 CONCLUSIO} 


Septuagesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop NON SUNT PLuRES RELATIONES IN DIVINIS! QUAM TRES, 
SCILICET PATERNITAS ET FILIATIO ET SPIRATIO  PASSIVA, 


Probatur:* quia in divinis nulla penitus est distinctio nisi> inter 
personas et proprietates personales, quae consimiliter et eodem modo 
sicut personae totaliter distinguuntur. 

Et si dicatur, quod in divinis sunt tres relationes personales, utpote 
paternitas, filiatio et spiratio passiva et aliae relationes, quae sunt com- 
munes pluribus personis, utpote spiratio activa et relatio scientiae 
et relatio cognitionis et dilectionis et sic de aliis,! ergo plures sunt 
relationes in divinis quam tres. Respondetur? negando illam conse- 
quentiam, quia spiratio activa, quae est Pater et Filius et quae est 
paternitas est filiatio: hic dicitur! megando discursum, sicut in diversis 
nihil faciunt pluralitatis! ultra tres relationes proprias, quia spiratio 
activa non distinguitur a Patre et Filio, et fie consequens nec a 
paternitate mec a filiatione; et consimiliter> dicendum est a multo 
fortiori de scientia et cognitione et de dilectione, quia sunt omnes istae 
relationes coniunctim et divisim. 

Et si dicatur: ista scientia est filiatio, ista scientia est paternitas, ergo 
paternitas est filiatio: hic dicitur! negando discursum, sicut in diversis 
conclusionibus supra positis declaratum est,? quod talis discursus in 
aliquibus terminis in divinis secundum fidem catholicam nihil> valet. 


[782 CONCLUsIO} 


Septuagesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID NATURALITER RELATIVUM EsT NATURALITER 
ET PER SE! ABSOLUTUM. 


Quae? declaratur sic: Paternitas in divinis, quae est naturaliter 
relativa, est essentia divina sive Deus, qui est naturaliter et per se quid? 
absolutum, immo‘ absolutissimum, utpote qui> a nullo alio aliquo modo 
dependet vel potest® dependere; ergo aliquid naturaliter relativum est 
aliquid, quod est naturaliter et per se absolutum. Et quod paternitas 
in divinis? sit naturaliter relativa, patet quia semper fuit relativa et 
semper erit relativa, et non potest esse, nisi sit relativa; ergo est 
naturaliter relativa. 
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Sed! contra istam conclusionem arguitur:? nullum non relativum 
est relativum, omne absolutum est non relativum, ergo nullum abso- 
lutum est relativum. Maior est de se nota: quia unum contradictorium 
negatur a reliquo. Minor etiam patet, quia ideo quid dicitur absolutum, 
quia non est relativum. 

Ad istud dicitur distinguendo maiorem, eo quod non relativum 
accipitur dupliciter: uno modo namque dicitur! de illo, quod sub nulla 
ratione? est relativum, et in illo sensu maior est vera. Alio modo 
accipitur non relativum pro illo, quod aliquando accipitur absolute, 
quamvis etiam? aliquando accipitur relative, et in illo sensu maior 
est falsa.4 Et ulterius dicitur negando minorem, accipiendo non re- 
lativum primo modo. Et ad probationem dicitur negando, quod illa 
sit causa, quare aliquid dicitur absolutum, scilicet quia non est relativum, 
et hoc semper intelligendo non relativam primo modo,> sed causa,® 
quare aliquid dicitur absolutum est, quia aliquando accipitur absolute 
et non relative sive sub ratione absoluta et non sub ratione relativa. 


{794 CONCLUuSIO} 
Septuagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop MULTAE RELATIONES VERIFICANTUR (NUNC)! DE DEO 
SIVE SUNT VERIFICABILES DE DEO,? QUAE NON SEMPER VERIFI- 
CABANTUR? DE DEO. 


Ista declaratur sic: relatio creationis ad creatum et relatio domina- 
tionis ad servum et (relatio)4 causationis ad effectum et sic de con- 
similibus aliis iam> verificantur de Deo, quia ipse est nunc® creator et 
dominus et causa,’ et (tamen)® istae relationes non semper verifi- 
cabantur? de Deo, quia antequam creavit, non fuit creator, et antequam 
habuit servum, nec fuit dominus, ergo aliquae relationes nunc verifi- 
cantur de Deo, quae non semper verificabantur (de Deo).1° 


{804 CONCLUSIO] 


Octogesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQuIs CREATOR FUIT AB AETERNO, QuI INCEPIT EssE 
CREATOR, ET ALIQUIS DOMINUS FUIT AB AETERNO, QulI IN- 
CEPIT Ess—E DomINus,! ET SIC DE CONSIMILIBUS RELATIVIS, 
QUAE ALIQUANDO INCEPERUNT DE DEO VERIFICARI. 


Ista conclusio declaratur sic: Iste Deus fuit ab aeterno, iste Deus 
est creator, ergo (iste)? creator fuit ab aeterno; et iste creator nunc 
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est creator, et prius non? fuit creatur, et non semper fuit creator ;4 ergo 
aliquando incepit esse creator; ergo aliquis creator fuit ab aeterno, qui 
incepit esse creator. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Iste creator fuit ab aeterno! 
Deus, ergo Deus fuit ab aeterno iste creator. Ista consequentia? patet 
per conclusionem, quia singularis affirmativa convertitur simpliciter vel? 
per accidens. 

Item: Deus incepit esse iste creator, et iste creator est Deus; ergo 
Deus incepit esse Deus.4 

Item: Quidquid est nunc in Deo, ab aeterno fuit in Deo; sed relatio 
creationis est nunc in Deo; ergo relatio creationis ab aeterno fuit in 
Deo, ergo> ab aeterno fuit Deus creator. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ulterius ad 
probationem dicitur, quod non oportet omnem conversionem esse di- 
rectam, sed aliquando sufficit ipsam esse indirectam sive circumlocutive. 
Unde! ista in proposito debet sic converti: Iste creator fuit ab aeterno 
Deus,” ergo aliquid quod fuit ab aeterno Deus, est? iste creator. 

Ad secundum dicitur negando consequentiam, quia committitur fal- 
lacia figurae dictionis; quia quamvis talis modus arguendi teneat in 
terminis substantialibus* et absolutis, non tamen oportet quod teneat 
in terminis connotativis. 

Ad tertium dicitur negando discursum propter eandem causam, 
quia videlicet committitur fallacia figurae dictionis, commutando hoc 
aliquid in quale quid. 

{81% CONCLUSIO]} 
Octogesima prima conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus Est SCIENTIA CUIUSLIBET SCIBILIs, Quop Est. 


Quae probatur! sic: Deus scit omne scibile, quod est, et Deus est 
scientia, qua ipse scit aliquid; ergo Deus est scientia cuiuscumque 
scibilis, quod est. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus est scientia cuius- 
cumque scibilis, quod est; ergo Deus est scientia istius scibilis, quod 
est, demonstrato aliquo scibili, quod aliquando non erit, et vocetur A; 
tunc sic: A scibile non est, ergo nulla scientia A scibilis est. Ista 
consequentia patet per Aristotelem in Praedicamentis, capitulo de 
relativo.! Et antecedens est possibile, ergo et consequens. Tunc sic: 
nulla scientia, qua scitur A scibile, est, igitur Deus non est; consequentia 
patet per casum, et antecedens est possibile, igitur et consequens.2 Ex 
conclusione ergo sequitur quod possibile sit Deum non esse; sed hoc 
est impossibile: ergo conclusio est impossibilis. 
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Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo, quod Deus est scientia A 
scibilis, et ulterius conceditur ista consequentia: A scibile non est, ergo 
nulla scientia A scibilis est; et Bescksil antecedens esse possibile. 
Sed ulterius negatur consequentia! ista: nulla scientia? A scibilis est, 
ergo Deus non est. Et si tunc arguatur: nulla scientia A scibilis est, 
Deus est scientia A scibilis, ergo Deus non est, conceditur discursus et 
negatur antecedens, scilicet compositum ex praemissis tamquam com- 
positum ex incompossibilibus.> 


{824 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop ScIENTIA A ScIBILIs, QUAE SEMPER Fuit, INCEPIT 
EssE SCIENTIA A SCIBILIs. 


Posito, quod Deus nunc primo sciat A scibile, quod satis est possi- 
bile, quia suppono tamquam possibile, quod A! scibile nunc incipit? 
esse, ita quod nunc sit} et prius non fuit. Et declaratur ista conclusio 
sic: Ista scientia A scibilis demonstrato Deo semper fuit, quia Deus 
semper fuit; et ista scientia A scibilis nunc est scientia A scibilis, 
et ista scientia A scibilis‘ prius non fuit scientia A scibilis; ergo aliqua 
scientia A scibilis, quae semper fuit, incepit esse scientia A scibilis. Et 
consimiliter potest probari, quod aliqua scientia A scibilis, quae semper 
est,> desinet esse aliquando scientia A scibilis, posito quod A scibile 
desinet esse.° 


[83* CONCLUSIO]} 
Octogesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus ALIQUID, QuoD NuNc Non Scir NEc UMQUAM 
Scivir, PoTEsT SCIRE SINE ALIQUA MUTATIONE SUI VEL 
ALIcuIus ALTERIUS A SE. 


Quae declaratur sic: Creet Deus A in B instanti, ita quod ipsum 
A nec aliquid ipsius A umquam prius fuit,! et sit B cras futurum. 
Tunc sic: Deus numquam scivit A nec scit A, quia non est nec umquam 
fuit, et Deus sciet A in B instanti, quia A in B instanti erit, et Deus 
non mutabitur sicut de se notum? est; nec A mutabitur in B instanti, 
uia in B instanti A creabitur> per casum; ergo A in B instanti non se 
habebit aliter quam prius habuit; ergo A in B instanti non mutabitur; 
ergo sequitur conclusio, scilicet quod Deus aliquid, quod non scit4 nec 
umquam scivit, potest scire aliquando sine aliqua mutatione sui vel? 
alicuius alterius a se. 
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Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Deus scit omnia praeterita 
et omnia futura, antequam sint, fuerint! vel fiant; ergo Deus nunc 
scit A. Ista consequentia est plana; et antecedens patet tamquam 
principium in theologia, quia in hoc conveniunt? quasi omnes auctores? 
authentici theologiae, quod Deus aeque* clare cognoscit praeterita, 
praesentia et futura. Et confirmatur per illud Evangelii, quod ipsemet 
Christus discipulo suo dixit:> Antequam eras sub ficu, novi te. Per 
quod datur intelligi, quod antequam res futurae sint,6 Deus ipsas 
cognoscit. 

Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod scientia Dei posset augmentari sicut 
scientia humana, quia aliqua alia quam/ scivit, potest scire et plura® 
quam scivit, potest scire. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando antecedens, quantum est de 
virtute sermonis. Sed ob reverentiam sanctorum doctorum illud an- 
tecedens asserentium distinguitur penes amphibologiam, eo quod potest 
accipi in sensu proprio vel transsumptivo. In sensu proprio negatur, 
sicut patet per iam dicta; in sensu transsumptivo! conceditur, ut sit 
sensus: Deus scit praeterita et futura, id est Deus est scientia, quae fuit 
scientia? praeteritorum et quae erit scientia futurorum, vel Deus est 
ille actus, qui fuit cognitio praeteritorum et qui erit cognitio futurorum, 
vel, propter cavillatores, qui futurorum erit cognitio. Et per? hoc ex- 
ponitur ista auctoritas evangelica: antequam eras‘ sub ficu, novi te, id 
est, antequam tu eras, ego fui, ille idem actus vel illa eadem cognitio, 
qua nunc te cognosco. 

Ad aliud dicitur negando consequentiam, quia Deus potest aliqua 
desinere scire et aliqua incipere scire et alia quam scit scire et plura 
scire quam scit scire! sine augmentatione suae scientiae, quia ad hoc, 
quod Deus ro sen desinat scire non plus requiritur nisi quod aliquid 
prius fuit, quod? nunc non est. Sic proportionabiliter dicendum est de 
aliis consimilibus propositionibus de futuro et de possibili. 


[842 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID, Quop Deus Scir ET Prius Scivir, PoTEst 
NUMQUAM SCIVISSE ET NON NUNC SCIRE. 


Quae probatur sic et capiatur aliquid contingens de futuro! inde- 
terminate verum? quod vocetur A. Tunc sic: A Deus nunc scit, et 
prius scit, ut suppono, et A Deus potest numquam}> scivisse et etiam 
nunc non scire, ad istum scilicet intellectum, quod haec est possibilis: 
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Deus numquam scivit A, et Deus nunc non scit A (ergo aliquid quod 
Deus scit et prius scivit, potest mumquam scivisse et munc non scire).4 
Ista consequentia> est de se nota, et antecedens declaratur sic: A potest 
numquam fuisse verum et non esse verum nunc in isto instanti; ergo A 
potest Deus numquam scivisse et nunc non scire. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens, quia proprie loquendo nihil scitur vel sciebatur nisi 
quod est vel fuit verum. Et antecedens adhuc declaratur, quia A est de 
futuro contingenti, ergo potest non esse verum® et per consequens 
numquam/’ fuisse verum. 


B Et si dicatur, quod ista propositio A fuit verum est de praeterito 
vera, ergo est mecessaria. 
C Ad istud dicitur negando consequentiam, quia propositio de futuro 


(et etiam de praeterito)! cuius veritas dependet a futuro contingenti, est 
ita contingens et ita indeterminate vera? sicut ipsa de futuro contingenti, 
a quo dependet. 

[854 CONCLUSIO } 


A  Octogesima quinta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQuID, Quop Deus NUMQuaAM Scivir ET Quop Non 
SciT IN IsTO INSTANTI PRAESENTI, POTEsST PRIUS SCIVISSE ET 
IN INSTANTI PRAESENTI SCIRE. 


Quae! declaratur sic: capiatur aliquod contingens de futuro,? quod 
nunc est falsum, et vocetur A, tunc sic: A nunc est falsum et numquam 
fuit verum; ergo A numquam fuit a Deo scitum, nec in isto instanti 
praesenti scitur. Ista consequentia est plana et antecedens patet per 
casum. Tunc ultra: A numquam fuit a Deo scitum, nec in aliquo in- 
stanti praesenti scitur, et A eee a Deo fuisse scitum et in isto instanti 
praesenti sciri;} ergo aliquid, quod numquam fuit a Deo scitum nec in 
isto instanti praesenti scitur,4 potest fuisse a Deo scitum et in isto in- 
stanti praesenti scitur. Ista consequentia> est plana et antecedens declara- 
tur: quia A est falsum contingens et indeterminate falsum; ergo A 
potest esse verum in isto instanti praesenti; et per consequens prius 
fuisse verum; ergo A potest prius fuisse scitum a Deo et ab eodem fieri 
sciri in isto instanti. 

[864 CONCLUSIO} 


A Octogesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUID, QuoD Deus ASSERUIT CUM IURAMENTO 
ETIAM! SENSIBILITER, ID EST IN PRAESENTIA ALIQUORUM AUDI- 
ENTIUM IPSUM ASSERUISSE, POTEST NUMQUAM2 ASSERUISSE. 


Quae? declaratur sic, et capiatur aliquod verum de futuro contin- 
genti, quod prius fuit verum, et vocetur A, et ulterius ponatur, quod 
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Deus asseruit A sensibiliter, quod satis est possibile, ex quo A est 
verum,* quia sic quondam fuit de facto. Exemplum,> quando Cristus® 
asseruit Petrum fore ipsum negaturum. Tunc sic: A est falsum et num- 
quam fuit verum, ergo Deus numquam asseruit A. Ista consequentia est’ 
evidens, quia aliter sequeretur, quod Deus asseruit falsum, et per con- 
sequens mentiebatur, quod ab omnibus tam theologis quam philosophis 
abnegatur. Tunc ultra ista consequentia est bona et antecedens est possi- 
bile, ergo et® consequens, ergo aliquid, quod Deus asseruit, potest: num- 
quam asseruisse. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur:! Nihil quod Deus fecit, 
potest numquam fecisse;? sed istam assertionem Deus fecit; ergo istam 
assertionem non potest Deus numquam fecisse. Ista maior est de se 
nota, quia istius oppositae intellectus potest minime assentire; nam 
secundum omnes hoc} privatur Deus, scilicet facere, quod est praeteritum 
non fuisse praeteritum. Minor pre per casum. 

Item: Nihil, quod fuit sensibiliter auditum et dictum, potest num- 
quam fuisse* auditum vel‘ dictum; sed ista assertio fuit dicta et audita; 
ergo ista assertio numquam? fuisse dicta vel audita. Maior et minor 
patent ut prius. 

Item: Deus asseruit A fore’ futurum, et A potest numquam fuissé 
futurum et non esse futurum; ergo Deus potest fuisse mentitus, quod 
est absurdum. 

Ad primum istorum dicitur negando discursum, quia ibi committitur 
fallacia figurae dictionis, commutando hoc aliquid in quale quid. Secundo 
dicitur, et forte probabilius, concendo conclusionem,} scilicet quod istam 
assertionem Deus non potest numquam? fecisse; et ulterius negatur ista 
consequentia: ergo Deus non eta hoc numquam3 asseruisse. 

Ad secundum patet per idem. 

Ad tertium dicitur negando consequentiam; sed bene sequitur, si sic 
argueretur: Deus asseruit A fore futurum, et A numquam fuit futurum; 
ergo Deus mentiebatur. Sed tunc est antecedens impossibile tamquam 
compositum ex incompossibilibus ;1 sed cum hoc verbo potest? numquam 
valet consequentia de forma. 


[874 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima septima conclusio est ista: 


Quop Deus ALIQUID, QUOD REVELAVIT, POTEST 
NUMQUAM REVELASSE. 


Et ista conclusio sicut immediate praecedens in omnibus declaratur, 
quia totaliter ex eadem radice procedit. 
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Et si dicatur contra:! ergo Deus aliquid, quod fecit, potest numquam 
fecisse, et aliquid, quod dixit, numquam dixisse. 

Huic dicitur negando consequentiam propter causas dictas, quia 
factio et dictio? habent se indifferenter ad verum et ad falsum, sed3 non 
revelatio; quia si Deus revelet aliquid fore futurum,4 verum est illud 
fore futurum; sed quamvis Deus dixerit aliquid fore futurum, non 
sequitur, quod verum est illud fore’ futurum, quia potest hoc dicere 
recitative vel® conditionaliter implicite et non assertive, sicut patet per 
illud Jonae, quo Jonas dixit ab ore Dei:7 Adhuc tres dies sunt, et Ninive 
subvertetur ; et per illud dictum, quo propheta dixit regi Ezechiae:8 Dis- 
pone domui tuae, quia morieris. Non tamen sic accidit, sicut prophetae 
dixerunt. Et si dicatur, ergo Deus potest mentiri, ad hoc? dicitur negando 
consequentiam: quia mentiri est aliquid falsum dicere contra mentem 
vel!9 quod quis credit esse falsum, sai mens non iudicat esse dicendum. 
Unde secundum aliquos!! doctores licitum est aliquando falsum asserere, 

uod quis scit!? esse falsum, sine mendacio faciendo, utpote ad salvan- 
oa vitam innocentis, quia mens iudicat in tali casu'3 illud falsum esse 
dicendum, et dicens ideo'4 non mentietur. 


{884 CONCLUSIO} 
Octogesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop ALIQUA! BEATITUDO SIVE GAUDIUM CAELESTE 
Non Est ULTIMUus FINIS 


Quae declaratur sic: Nullum accidens est ultimus finis; sed? aliqua 
beatitudo est accidens: ergo aliqua beatitudo non est ultimus finis. Maior 
est de se nota, quia non omnia citra Deum ordinantur ad aliquod acci- 
dens ultimate. Minor etiam patet, quia beatitudo seu gaudium caeleste, 


_quod est subiective> in anima beati, est accidens, sicut de se notum est. 


[89 CONCLUSIO]} 


Octogesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop AD BEATITUDINEM TAMQUAM AD ULTIMUM FINEM NULLA 
Virtus Est ORDINATA. 


Ista conclusio statim patet ex praecedenti, quia ad nullum accidens 
ordinatur aliqua virtus ultimate; aliqua beatitudo est accidens; ergo ad 
aliquam beatitudinem non ordinatur aliqua virtus ultimate. Et patet 
totum sicut praecedens. 
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{902 CONCLUsIO} 
A Nonagesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop PossiBILE Est ALIQUEM CONTINUE OPERARI PROPTER 
BEATITUDINEM HABENDAM,! ITA QUOD PROPTER ALIUD NON 
OPERATUR ULTIMATE,QUI TAMEN PROPTER HOC DAMNABITUR 
ULTIMATE.” 


Quae probatur sic: quicumque operatur et, quamdiu vivit,? operabitur 
praecise propter aliquid aliud a Deo, damnabitur; sed aliquis operans et 
qui‘ operabitur continue propter beatitudinem, quod est accidens, opera- 
tur et continue operabitur propter> aliquid aliud a Deo; ergo aliquis qui 
operatur et, quamdiu vivit, operabitur propter beatitudinem, damna- 
bitur. 

B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: nullus finaliter operans 
virtuose damnabitur; sed omnis! qui semper operabitur propter beati- 
tudinem, operabitur finaliter? virtuose; ergo nullus qui semper operabitur 
propter beatitudinem, damnabitur. 

C Huic! breviter dicitur concedendo maiorem et negando minorem 
in casu, quo? quis operabitur ultimate propter aliquid? aliud a Deo, 
quia talis nullo modo operatur virtuose.4 

D Et si dicatur, A virtus ordinatur ad beatitudinem, igitur qui 
operatur propter beatitudinem, operatur virtuose: 

E Ad istud breviter! dicitur negando consequentiam, quia virtus ordi- 
natur ultimate ad beatitudinem, quae est Deus, et non ad beatitudinem, 
quae est gaudium existens subiective in anima. Et ideo? non oportet 
si quis operetur ultimate propter beatitudinem, quod operetur virtuose, 
nisi operetur ultimate? propter beatitudinem, quae est Deus. 


{91* CONCLUSIO} 
A Nonagesima prima conclusio est ista: 


Quop OMNIS MERCES ULTIMATA ALICUIUS VIRTUOSAE OPERA- 
TIONIS Est INFINITA, NON TANTUM DURATIVE SED ETIAM 
INTENSIVE. 


Quae probatur sic: quidquid est Deus, est infinitum durative et 
intensive; sed omnis ultimata merces alicuius virtuosae operationis est 
ipsemet Deus; igitur omnis ultimata merces alicuius virtuosae operationis 
est infinita tam durative quam intensive. Maior est de se nota, quia 
terminis intellectis oportet intelligentem assentire. Et! minor etiam 
patet, quia omnis operator operatur propter mercedem, vel ergo propter 
mercedem, quae est aliud? a Deo, vel propter mercedem, quae est ipsemet 
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Deus. Si agat propter mercedem aliam a Deo ultimate,} peccat mortali- 
ter, quia diligit aliquid aliud a Deo plus quam Deum, quod est contra 
praeceptum divinum, et per consequens non operatur virtuose. Si vero 
operetur ultimate propter mercedem, quae est Deus, sicut oportet, sit 
operabitur virtuose,> habetur propositum, videlicet quod cuiuscumque 
operationis virtuosae finalis® ultimata merces est infinita. 


[92 CONCLUSIO } 
Nonagesima secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop IN DECUPLO SANCTIOR ET MELIOR NON HABEBIT 
MAIOREM MERCEDEM. 


Ista conclusio' probatur sic: Cuiuslibet salvandi merces? erit infinita 
tali infinitate, quae> non potest aliquo modo‘ excedi, ergo in decuplo 
sanctior non habebit maiorem mercedem. Ista consequentia’ est de se 
nota; et antecedens etiam patet, quia solus Deus erit® finalis merces et 
praemium cuiuscumque. 

Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur, quia si sic, sequeretur, quod 
Deus iniuste praemiaret, quia non secundum exigentiam meriti, quia 
clarum est, ut videtur, quod! duplum meritum exigit care duplum. 

Item: si sic, tunc non esset magis* meritorium in duplo melius agere. 
Ista consequentia patet ex hoc, quia omni merito debetur aequale 
praemium, igitur unum meritum non est altero magis meritorium, quod 
totum videtur absurdum et contra determinationem theologicam, qua 
dicitur, quod Deus} reddet unicuique secundum opera sua, cuius ex- 
positio est plana, utpote qui melius operatur, melius praemiabitur, et 
qui minus bene operatur, praemiabiturt minus, et hoc, ut videtur 
manifeste, regula iustitiae vere> requirit. 

Ad primum illorum dicitur negando consequentiam. Et ad proposi- 
tionem dicitur,! quod quamvis praemium sit aequale, non tamen aequali- 
ter omnes praemio tali fruuntur sive fruentur. Nam qui in duplo 
melius operabatur,? in duplo beatius praemio suo fruetur. Et hoc sufficit 
ad iuste praemiandum. 

Ad secundum dicitur negando consequentiam, quia maius meritorium 
non dicitur propter hoc quod sibi correspondebit praemium maius vel 
praemium magis meretur, sed quia meretur praemio suo beatius frui. 
Et ideo qui in duplo plus? meretur, id est qui in duplo magis meritorie 
operatur, in duplo beatius praemio suo fruetur. 
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{934 CONCLUSsIO] 
Nonagesima tertia conclusio est ista: 


Quop NULLUs POTEST PER ALIQUA OPERA! MERITORIA 
PRAEMIUM MAIUS VEL MINUS? MERERI. 


Ista est corollaria praecedenti, quia nullus potest maius praemium 
habere? quam simpliciter4 infinitum, nec etiam minus, si debet in fine® 
salvari; ergo nullus potest praemium maius vel minur mereri. Et® 
contra istam conclusionem consimiliter potest obiici sicut supra’ contra 
praecedentem et consimiliter responderi.® 


[94* CONCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima quarta conclusio est ista: 


Quop PROPTER VIRTUTEM NON EsT FINALITER 
BENE OPERANDUM. 


Quae probatur sic: Propter nullum! accidens est finaliter bene 
operandum; omnis virtus est accidens;? igitur propter nullam virtutem 
est finaliter bene operandum, Maior est de se nota, et minor patet> 
vocando virtutem habitum animae, quo mediante virtuose quis operatur 
secundum quod Aristoteles loquituré 1° et 2° Ethicorum. 


{95% CONCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima quinta conclusio est ista: 
Quop PROPTER VIRTUTEM NON EsT FINALITER MORIENDUM. 


Quae probatur sic: Propter nullum accidens est finaliter moriendum ; 
omnis virtus est accidens; ergo etc. Maior videtur evidens, quia melius 
non est dandum pro minus bono; sed vita est melior quam aliquod 
accidens ; ergo vita non est danda pro aliqua virtute.! 


[964 CONCLUSIO} 
Nonagesima sexta conclusio est ista: 


Quop NULLUM GAUDIUM CAELESTE Quop! Est SUBIECTIVE IN 
ANIMA BEATI,2 Est TOTUM VEL PARS ULTIMATAE MERCEDIS, 


Quae probatur sic: Nullum tale gaudium est tota merces, propter 
quam finaliter> aliquis operabatur vel operatur vel operabitur, quia si‘ 


1 sua add. E. 94, A: 3. interl. ill. add. V 
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sic, sequeretur, quod ultimus finis non esset> optimus, quod patet esse 
falsum, quia si sic,° sequeretur, quod aliqua meliora ordinarentur ultime 
ad minus bona;7 nec etiam est pars ultimatae mercedis, quia vel® Deus 
est ultimata? merces, et sic sequitur, quod non est pars (ultimatae mer- 
cedis),!° quia Deus secundum suam Deitatem non habet partes, vel 
aliquid aliud a Deo, quod non potest!! poni, quia!? sic Deus non esset 
summe diligendus, quod est contra principium theologicum ab illa 
auctoritate evangelica acceptum:'3 Diliges Dominum!4 Deum tuum ex 
tota anima tua, ex tota mente!> et ex tota virtute. 


{974 CONCLUuSIO} 


A  Nonagesima septima conclusio est ista: 

QUOD QUILIBET SALVATUS SIVE BEATUS AEQUALITER 
TENETUR DILIGERE DEUM. 

Ad istum intellectum, quod beatior non plus tenetur Deum diligere 
quam minus beatus. Ista conclusio declaratur sic: quia s big Sa istorum 
ex tota mente, ex tota virtute, ex tota! anima tenetur diligere Deum,? 
ergo non plus tenetur unus quam alius. Ista consequentia videtur 
evidens. Et antecedens patet ex evangelii textus (supra allegato) .3 

Item: si non, tunc* beatior plus teneretur> diligere (Deum pro 
tunc),° et hoc ratione maioris’ mercedis; sed hoc est falsum, sicut patet 
per® 924™ conclusionem (patet ergo etc.).° 

Item: cuiuslibet beati obiectum beatitudinis est aeque diligibile, quia 
est!0 ipsemet Deus; ergo quilibet aequaliter tenetur diligere Deum." 

B Sed contra (istam conclusionem instatur sic: quia)! qui plus a Deo? 

_ recipit et pro quo Deus magis facit,> plus tenetur diligere; sed huiusmodi 
est beatior; ergo beatior plus tenetur diligere Deum.‘ 

G Ad istud breviter dicitur negando maiorem, quia nullus plus tenetur 
diligere! quam ex tota mente, ex tota virtute et ex tota? anima, et 
quilibet tantum tenetur, sicut dictum est. Unde totalis causa, quare 
Deus tenetur diligi super omnia et praecise dicitur, quia ipse? est Deus, 
et non quia plus vel minus uni vel alteri facit.4 

96, A: 5. est et pro seq. optimum. E. 97, A: 6. () om. V. 
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{98% CONCLUSIO] 
A Nonagesima octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop NON TANTUM BEATI, VERUMETIAM QUILIBET VIATOR, 
AEQUALITER TENENTER DILIGERE DEUM.! 


Et probatur totaliter sicut praecedens. 
{998 CONCLUSIO} 
A Nonagesima nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop DAMNATUS TENETUR TANTUM DILIGERE DEUM, SICUT 
SALVATUS SIVE BEATUS. 


Quae probatur sic:! Damnatus tenetur diligere Deum ex tota mente, 
ex tota virtute? et ex tota anima, et non plus tenetur> beatus; ergo 
damnatus tantum tenetur diligere Deum‘ sicut beatus. Ista consequentia 
videtur evidens. Et secunda particula antecedentis patet,> scilicet quod 
non plus beatus tenetur Deum diligere quam ex tota mente etc. Et 
prima particula antecedentis, scilicet quod damnatus diligere tantum 
tenetur ex tota mente etc., probatur: damnatus, antequam damnatus 
fuit, tenebatur diligere Deum ex tota mente etc.° et non minus post 
damnationem tenetur diligere Deum ex tota mente.’ Ista consequentia 
videtur bona, et prima particula antecedentis est principium in theologia, 
scilicet’ quod quilibet viator tenetur diligere Deum ex tota mente etc.,9 
sicut plane patet ex evangelii sacro!® textu. Sed!! quod damnatus non 
minus tenetur diligere!? post damnationem quam ante patet ex hoc,'3 
quia Deus damnatum iuste damnavit; et propter iustum factum et 
bonum et bene factum a nullo minus!‘ tenetur diligi. Item1> aequaliter 
est Deus diligibilis ante damnationem et post; ergo ante damnationem 
et post aequaliter diligi Deus tenetur. 


{1004 CONCLUsIO} 
A Centesima conclusio est ista: 


Quop DAMNATUS TANTUM TENETUR DILIGERE DEUM, QUIA IPSUM 
DAMNAVIT, SICUT BEATUS, QUIA IPSUM BEATIFICAVIT. 


Quae probatur sic: propter aeque iustum factum vel potius maius! 
iustum factum tenetur faciens tale factum aequaliter diligi vel saltem 
non minus diligi; sed Deus damnando damnatum? aeque iuste vel 


98, A: 1. immo aequaliter quilibet viator 99, A: 8. om. V. 
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iustius facit sicut salvando beatum; ergo damnatus diligere Deum} tan- 
tum tenetur, quia ipsum iuste damnavit, sicut beatus, quia ipsum iuste 
vel misericorditer salvavit. 

Item: omnium ultimatus finis ab omnibus eusdem speciei specia- 
lissimae aequaliter tenetur diligi sive appeti;4 cum ergo damnatus et 
beatus sint eiusdem speciei specialissimae naturaliter ordinati ad diligen- 
dum tota virtute Deum, sequitur quod damnatus non minus tenetur 
diligere Deum, quia ipsum damnavit, quam beatus, quia ipsum salvavit, 
quia secundum illud Apocalypsis> ipse Deus est sia et O, primus® 
et omnium finis, in quem omnis creatura tenetur tendere ultimate, quem 
nobis concedat principium et finis omnium sine fine. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

Explicit primus tractatus istius libri.’ 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


(The End) 
100,A:3. om. E. benedictus Dei Filius. Amen. Finis centi- 
4. sive... / super appetitum E. logii M. Guilhelmi de ockam diligenter 
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FRANCISCANA 


OME forty-five Franciscan friars of the three branches of the First Order 

of St. Francis from California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia, and 
from Toronto, Ottawa, and Quebec in Canada, attended the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, held at Quincy 
College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. More than eighty years old, 
this Franciscan educational institution, formerly known as St. Francis 
Solano College, counts among its alumni the Very Reverend Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the Conference, who was a student at 
Quincy College from 1894 to 1898. 


Ten papers on the general subject, “Basic Trends of the Franciscan 
School,” were read and discussed. Two papers announced in the printed 
program — ‘The Psychology of Olivi’” and ‘‘St. Bonaventure’s Breviloguium” 
— were not presented, though they will probably appear as articles in an 
early number of Franciscan Studies. One paper, however, which was not on 
the program, was read by the Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M.; 
it was a searching inquiry into certain aspects of the teaching of theology in 
seminaries. A very thought-provoking paper was that of Father Philotheus 
Boehner, O. F. M., which was recaptioned by him ‘The Spirit of Franciscan 
Philosophy,” and which is printed in the present number of Franciscan Studies 
because of its importance and timeliness. The December number will contain 
the regular report of the annual meeting. 


At the last session the officers and other members of the executive board, 
listed elsewhere (front inside cover), were elected. If a meeting can be held 
next year, it will mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Conference as a 
fully developed organization. From 1919 to March, 1941, the Conference 
published twenty-one monographs and twenty-two annual reports. The two 
series were then combined to form a quarterly review, Franciscan Studies. 

* * * 

The Very Reverend Mathias Faust, O. F. M., of New York (Province of 
the Most Holy Name) has been appointed Delegate General of the Order 
of Friars Minor in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central America 
(Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua), and Cuba, in which terri- 
tory there are eighteen units of the Order, that is, ten provinces and eight 
commissariats, having a membership of more than three thousand friars. 
Another delegate general, the Very Reverend Father Iglesias, O. F. M., 
former definitor general, has been named for South America. The delegate 
general for North America has chosen the Very Reverend Jerome 
Dawson, O.F.M., of New York and Adalbert Rolfes, O.F.M., of 
Cincinnati, ministers provincial of their respective provinces, as counselors, 
and Father Marion Habig of the Sacred Heart Province (St. Louis) as 
secretary. Headquarters of the Delegation General are at St. Francis Friary, 
135 West 31st Street, New York City. 

ne 


Elected to the office of minister provincial at triennial chapters were: 
the Very Reverend Adalbert Rolfes, O.F.M., for a second term in the 
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Franciscan Province of St. John Baptist; the Very Reverend Wenceslaus 
Krzycki, O. F. M., previously vicar provincial, in the Franciscan Province 
of the Sacred Heart; and the Very Reverend Clement Neubauer, O. F.M. Cap., 
former superior of Mary Immaculate Friary, Garrison, N. Y., in the Capuchin 
Province of St. Joseph. The Very Reverend Berard Vogt, O. F. M., of Butler, 
N. J., is conducting the canonical visitation of the Franciscan Province of 
St. Joseph in Canada. (Cf. Franciscan Studies, June, 1942, p. 174.) 
Car 

Following a canonical visitation conducted by the Very Reverend Maurice 
Ripperger, O. F. M., of Cincinnati, the Franciscan Province of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin (Pulaski, Wis.) held its first provincial chapter and 
reélected the Very Rev. Isidore Cwiklinski, O. F. M., to the office of minister 
provincial. 

* * * 

In a provincial chapter of the Conventual Province of the Immaculate 
Conception, the Very Reverend Daniel Lutz, O. F. M. Conv., a member of 
the order for more than fifty years, was elected minister provincial. 

* * * 

Lectors and teachers of the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph gathered at 
Mt. Calvary, Wis., July 1-4, for a very profitable meeting in which they 
discussed the general topic, ‘The Teaching and the Use of Latin.” 

* * * 


At its seventeenth annual meeting, held at Manhattanville College, New 
York City, April 7, 1942, the Catholic Anthropological Conference elected 
Father Berard Haile, O. F. M., president of the association. In Primitive Man, 
issue of July and October, 1942, pp. 39-56, there is a scholarly article by 
Father Berard Haile, entitled ‘“Why the Navaho Hogan?” 


* % 


Ninety-eight year old Father Luke Garteiz, O. F.M., oldest priest in 
Cuba, celebrated his diamond sacerdotal jubilee Mass on July 6, 1942, in 
the chapel of Santo Domingo Friary at Guanabacoa, Cuba. Present at the 
Mass were the papal nuncio to Cuba and the archbishop of Havana. Born 
at Guernica, Spain, Father Garteiz has spent fifty-six years in Cuba. In colonial 
times Cuba and Florida formed one unit of the order (cf. Geiger, Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of the Franciscans in Florida and Cuba) — the first Franciscan 
province in United States territory; and the friaries in Cuba continued to 
exist also after the Franciscans were driven from Florida, until 1824 when 
they were suppressed by an anti-religious government. It was Father Garteiz 
who reéstablished the order in Cuba in 1887, when he opened the Friary of 
Santo Domingo at Guanabacoa, near Havana, Today there are at least nine 
Franciscan friaries in Cuba, and about seventy friars from the Spanish prov- 


ince of Cantabria. 
x Ok Ok 


The Capuchin Parish of Our Lady of Sorrows, at Pitt and Stanton streets 
in New York City, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 17, 1942. 
This is not merely a parish jubilee, but marks the diamond jubilee of the 
coming of the Capuchin friars to the great metropolis to establish their first 
regular foundation. In August, 1867, the cornerstone of the church was laid, 
and the following year the present church, complete in Byzantine style, 
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with a beautiful dome and cupola, was finished and dedicated by Archbishop, 
later Cardinal McCloskey. 

An interesting historical item in connection with Our Lady of Sorrows 
Church should be noted. St. Peter’s Church on Barclay Street, New York City, 
was the first Catholic church erected on Manhattan Island. An Irish Capuchin, 
Father Charles Whelan came to New York in 1784 with letters from 
Lafayette. He became the first pastor of St. Peter's, and first resident pastor 
in New York. But the church never passed into the hands of the order. Father 
Bonaventure Frey, formerly a secular priest, came to Manhattan and built the 
first regular Capuchin church and organized the first Capuchin monastery, 
nearly a century later, both foundations being within easy walking distance 
of each other. 

* * 


Father Kilian Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., Director of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade and nationally prominent in boy guidance work, was appointed last 
spring to the advisory board of the Pro Parvulis Book Club. He will serve 
in an advisory capacity for the newly-established Talbot Club, senior high 
school section of the Pro Parvulis Book Club, together with six members of 
the hierarchy and thirteen other prominent Catholic leaders. 

* * * 


The Franciscan Province of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
(Pulaski, Wis.) has issued an excellent General Bulletin of Studies (62 
pages), integrating and describing all the courses of study that are given 
in its various educational institutions. As in the Franciscan Province of 
St. John Baptist, candidates for the priesthood are admitted to the novitiate 
after completing four years of high school. However, the high school of the 
province, St. Bonaventure High School, Sturtevant, Wis., also admits boys 
who are not preparing to enter the order, After the novitiate year the clerics 
attend St. Francis College, Burlington, Wis., a recognized four-year college; 
then, Our Lady of Lourdes Seminary, Cedar Lake, Ind. (Junior Theologate, 
two years), and St. Mary of the Angels Seminary, Green Bay, Wis. (Senior 
Theologate, two years). Noteworthy is the fact that this plan of studies 
carries out suggestions made at several annual meetings of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference. For instance, the history taught in college is not a 
repetition of that offered in high school, but Franciscan History. Besides 
college courses in philosophy proper, there are special courses in sociology, 
economics, political science, and education. The Church History taught in 
the theological seminaries includes a course on American Catholic History. 
Other courses offered during the years of theology are Christian Archeology, 
Pastoral Medicine, and The Third Order of St. Francis. A careful perusal of 
this bulletin will prove both interesting and helpful to the prefects of studies 
in other provinces. 

8 Oh 


At the eighty-third annual commencement exercises of St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., held May 28, 1942, eighty-six seniors were 
awarded bachelor’s degrees and twenty-six graduate students received mastet’s 
degrees. Recipients of honorary degrees were the Most Reverend Francis W. 
Howard, Bishop of Covington, Ky., Reverend John F. Baldwin of Lakewood, 
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N. J., Adjutant General James A. Ulio, U. S. Army, and Don McNeil, Blue 
Network announcer. 
* co * 

Father Sylvester J. Saller, O. F.M., of St. Savior’s Friary and Seminary, 
Jerusalem, whose report of excavations which he carried out on Mount Nebo 
is reviewed in this number of Franciscan Studies, during the summer of 1941 
undertook new excavations at Ain Karem. He writes: ““At Ain Karem, five 
miles to the west of Jerusalem, as you know, the Custody [ Franciscan Custody 
of the Holy Land} has two sanctuaries: the one serves to commemorate the 
visit of Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, the other the birth of St. John the 
Baptist. The accidental discovery of a medieval door in the western wall 
of the monastery of St. John Baptist this last summer (1941) led to system- 
atic excavations in the courtyard west of the church and monastery. Two large 
chapels paved with mosaics were discovered. Below the floors of the chapels, 
presses for making wine and oil exist; these also were paved with mosaics. 
Around the chapels there are rock-cut tomb-chambers. In the western wall 
of the church two ancient doors were found. A small area at the northern 
end of the courtyard remains to be explored; work is continuing. The dis- 
coveries made so far serve to carry back the history of the site to Herodian 
times. Exclusively Herodian pottery (first century, B.C.) was found in the 
rock-cut tomb-chamber south of the southern chapel. The collecting vats of 
the wine-press contained fourth-century A.D. pottery; a pit contained a 
large quantity of sixth-century jars and lamps. The chapels are Byzantine. 
On the mosaic floors of the same, stand medieval walls which serve to buttress 
the western wall of the church and monastery. On removing the upper part 
of the buttress we discovered that it concealed walled-up Byzantine doors 
on either side of the door in actual use. As soon as work is finished, the 
results will be published in detail.” 

am ie 

The Mons Pietatis and the Raffeisen Credit Union is the title of a pamph- 
let by Father Odulf Schaeffer, O. F.M., published by the Central Bureau 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. It points out the similarity between the charitable loan 
associations established by the Franciscans of the fifteenth century and the 
modern credit unions founded by a non-Catholic of the early nineteenth 
century. 

#2 e- Ve 

Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada, Bulletin No. 17, published by the University of Colorado, April, 
1942, is a thorough survey of the field. The review article by J. R. Cresswell, 
“Recent American Scholasticism,”’ has several references to Franciscan Studies, 
and mentions Father Philotheus Boehner, O. F.M., of St. Bonaventure 
College, among several able teachers and expositors from Europe whose pres- 
ence in this country has stimulated an active and powerful interest in Scho- 
lasticism during recent years. 

cae ce 


Students of the Middle Ages will find some interesting and valuable 
information in an article by Father Canice Mooney, O. F. M., “Some Medieval 
Writings of the Irish Franciscans,” which appeared in the Irish Library 
Bulletin, March-April, 1942, pp. 16-18. 


- 
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The 1942 volume of The Scotist, published by the Franciscan seminarians 
of St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill., contains two biblical studies, one on 
the chronology of the infancy of Christ and the other on the use of the Greek 
article in the expression “'the Son of God’’; also two studies on theology and 
philosophy, ‘‘A General Synthesis of Scotus’ Theology,” which is a trans- 
lation of an article by Father Marianus Mueller, O. F. M., and “Thomism 
and Neo-Thomism’’; finally a cumulative index of the sermon material in 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, vols. 29-41. 

7 


The seminarians of Scotus College, Hebbronville, Texas, house of studies 
of the Franciscan province of Jalisco, Mexico, have launched a quarterly re 
view, printed at the college and entitled Resurgimiento. The first number is 
dated May-August, 1942. On p. 35 there is a reference to similar publications 
of the other two Mexican Franciscan seminaries in El Paso, Texas: Albores 
Serdficos, published by Roger Bacon College (Province of the Holy Gospel), 
and Ensayos, published by St. Anthony’s Seminary (Province of SS. Peter 
and Paul). 

* Tes os 


The students and teachers of Marygrove College, Detroit, deserve high 
praise for the preparation and publication of A Spiritual Conquest: The 
Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay, 1610-1767, a series of twenty-eight papers on 
this interesting subject by students of the college. We are glad to note that 
one of the papers is devoted to the Brown Robes (even though the Franciscan 
missionaries of Hispanic America were for the most part Grey Robes). Re- 
searches made since the publication of Father Magliano’s work in 1867 
necessitate the correction of some statements in this book; for instance, 
“Friar Juan Pérez de Marchena” is the combination of the names of two 
Franciscans who aided Columbus, Friar Juan Pérez and Friar Antonio de 
Marchena. Other corrections may be found in Father Lemmens’ Geschichte 
der Franziskanermissionen. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Criminology: A Scientific Study of the Modern Crime Problem. By Eligius 
Weir, O.F.M. (Joliet, Ill.: The Institute for the Scientific Study of 
Crime, 1941. Pp. xx-+329. Suggested Readings, and Index.) 


While Father Eligius’ Criminology is being received most favorably — 
not to say, flatteringly — by competent critics throughout the country, there 
have come to my notice two reviews, both by men enjoying considerable 
authority in their respective fields, which strike a definitely discordant note. 
Since both are of the same ilk, it will suffice to mention one. In the March- 
April, 1942, issue of The Prison World, the official publication of the 
American Prison Association and the National Jail Association, Dr. Robert 
G. Caldwell of the University of Delaware epitomizes his appraisal of the 
work in the following statement: ““With much of what the author says the 
discriminating reader can have no quarrel, but no one who has been trained 
in scientific criminology can accept his point of view on education and free- 
dom of the will.” He adds immediately in explanation: ‘For the modern 
criminologist the causes of criminal behavior do not lie in a free will, or in 
ethical considerations, but in a determined functional relationship of biologi- 
cal and sociological processes.’” The fact here touched upon is not new, but 
we admire —or better, are almost startled by —the boldness with which 
it is enunciated. 

Catholic students of the social sciences have long been sadly aware of 
the tragic sinking of these sciences, when emancipated from Catholic in- 
fluences, into the quagmire of godless and amoral naturalism, materialism, 
evolutionism, behaviorism, and similar noxious “‘isms.’’ But to reject, as out 
of step with modern methods and findings, attempts to restore the science 
of man and society to the position of honor it rightly deserves, is doubly tragic. 

The aforementioned criticism, then, far from being derogatory of Father 
Eligius’ Criminology, is in reality highly commendatory. It emphasizes the 
dire need today of bringing Catholic influences to bear upon the social sci- 
ences, both theoretical and practical, while at the same time it brings out 
by implication the preéminent fitness of Criminology to go a far way in 
serving that good purpose, at least in so far as criminological sociology is 
concerned. And, indeed, it is truly refreshing to turn from modern sociologi- 
cal literature, reeking with the foul miasma of putrid “isms,” to Criminology, 
which radiates Catholic thought and practice. 

Father Eligius, ‘the Dean of Prison Chaplains,” as he is known among 
the prison chaplains of the country because of his long tenure of office, set 
out with the very definite purpose of compiling a textbook on modern 
criminology for college and university students, which would at the same 
time afford the general public an opportunity to acquaint itself with the 
manifold aspects of the subject. His strict and unswerving adherence to his 
intended goal gives us the key to the proper understanding and appreciation 
of the entire work. 

It is a book on criminology. Hence, we look in vain for specific treatment 
of correlated sciences, such as psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics, 
and ethics. The principles of these sciences are applied throughout the work 
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whenever occasion demands, but the sciences as such are never treated ex 
professo. 

It is a textbook on modern criminology. Hence, the history of theories of 
criminology and penology is designedly omitted. The author’s personal experi- 
ences, observations, and conclusions are the sole sources of his material, with 
only one or the other exception; e. g., he quotes at some length the encyclical 
of Pius XI on “The Christian Education of Youth.” This method of pro- 
cedure has imparted to the book a personal touch and a freshness which 
reveal unmistakably the Catholic chaplain who for many years has served as 
the understanding friend and sympathetic confidant of thousands of trans- 
gressors of the law. 

It is a book intended for the general reader. Hence, the style is simple, 
clear, and direct. Technicalities are omitted. The pages are not encumbered 
with scholarly footnotes. Statistics are used sparingly — “‘only when at vari- 
ance with the state or federal figures.” 

It is a textbook. Hence, the store of knowledge, garnered with meticulous 
care over a period of fifteen years, had to be restricted to the comparatively 
narrow compass of what the student can master within the short span of a 
scholastic year or, pis even a semester. This consideration will stand the 
interested reader or student in good stead when he experiences at times, as I 
feel sure he will, a certain sense of disappointment at the author’s failure 
to enter more deeply into this or that particular topic. Instead of bemoaning 
the lack of detail, which is at times quite patent, we should rather congratulate 
the author — the experienced teacher — on his success in getting so much 
within so limited a space. 

The author discusses in Be apt chapters the problems of criminal law, 
law enforcement, machinery of justice, probation, prisons and prison admin- 
istration, modern penology, prison sentence, and parole. In each case, he 
calls attention to the good qualities, exposes the weaknesses and abuses, and 
proposes remedies — all, with the straightforwardness and authority of one 
who thoroughly knows whereof he speaks, of one who is sure of the ground 
whereon he stands. 

His final chapter embodies his “proposed program for the diminution 
of crime.” If it were considered seriously by those whom it concerns, we 
could confidently anticipate the realization of the author’s hope, as he ex- 
presses it in the concluding words of his foreword: that the information 
contained in this volume “may tend to a more intelligent coping with the 
crime problem to the diminution of crime and the promotion of harmony 
and security in society.” | 

CYPRIAN EMANUEL, O. F. M. 
St. John’s Friary, 
Jolzet, Il. 


The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Publications of the Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum, 1). By Sylvester J. Saller, O. F.M. (Jerusalem, 
1941. Pp. 371; in two parts, with 160 plates.) 


There is more than an academic interest in receiving the archeological 
report of Father Sylvester Saller, of the Franciscan Province of St. Louis, Mo., 
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coming from the imminent theater of the war in the Near East. The two 
handsome volumes comprising text and plates cover the course of three 
expeditions undertaken in 1933, 1935, and 1937, by the Custody of the 
Holy Land and the Biblical School of the Franciscans established at the 
Convent of the Flagellation, Jerusalem. The excavations were made at 
Khirbet Siyagha in the Transjordan on one of the ridges overlooking the 
northeastern part of the Dead Sea and the Jordan valley. The author's efforts 
confirm the traditions of that locale as being definitely associated with the 
Prophet Moses, and significantly crystallized in the name Mount Nebo, i. e., 
Mountain of the Prophet. Anything connected with him, ‘whose sepulchre 
no man hath known until this present day” (Dt. 34:6), is bound to have 
interest. That is why the place has such fascinating relics, revealing a flourish- 
ing center of monasticism in the Byzantine period, and making it a goal 
of Christian pilgrimage throughout several centuries with the celebrated 
Aetheria (c. 394 A.D.) counted amongst its visitors. 


The successive explorations covered a rather extensive area of some 6640 
meters, which contains evidences of a monastic complex having a central 
group of buildings with a basilica, three chapels, a narthex, and an atrium 
surrounded by cells. Large monasteries were cleared on the north, west, and 
south of this. The author is modest in stating that his work has more sig- 
nificance in its associations with the biblical site than in its analysis of the 
artistic and architectural features of the monuments uncovered, which he 
finds to have everything in common with Christian buildings of the Byzantine 
period. But the thoroughness of this report and its excellent presentation 
achieve the further objective, not only of presenting a picture of local 
Byzantine monasticism but also of serving as an exemplary unit for demon- 
/strating the resourcefulness with which archeology can clarify issues regarding 
successive periods of historical transitions. It is encouraging to note that the 
author can write: “It is doubtful whether further clearances would add much 
to our knowledge” (p. 21). Thus, these archeological data enjoy the rare 
distinction of being complete and exhaustive. In fact, this scientific investiga- 
tion is remarkable for the success of its rich yield and its methodical procedure 
which has not left a stone unturned. 

After presenting introductory chapters on the site, its surroundings, and 
the history of previous soundings, the author offers three detailed chapters 
on the buildings in their chronological sequence. Beneath the basilica was 
found a cella trichora, representing a transition from the synagogues and 
mausoles of the second and third centuries to the churches of the trefoil plan 
in the fifth century. The actual structure probably belongs to the middle of 
the fourth century and may well be the earliest monument of this type thus 
far discovered in Palestine and the Transjordan. Later this cella trichora was 
transformed into a basilica in the fifth century and completely destroyed by 
-an earthquake about the last quarter of the sixth century. Three chapels, one 
on the north and two on the south, communicate exclusively with the basilica. 
Not unlikely they served for the administration of the sacraments, the south- 
eastern one certainly being a baptistry. It is a matter of conjecture what the 
“North Hall’ was used for, but it evidences a twofold level indicating 
a dividing screen. It may have been a place for preparing baptismal candi- 
dates as well as harboring the catechumens for liturgical functions. Or it 
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may be the Greek monastic diaconicon which at times served as a kind of 
chapter house. In any case, this “hall type’ of structure exemplifies one of 
the simplest ecclesiastical forms derived from Roman sources. The font in 
the baptistry is large enough for the customary practice of immersion and 
gives mute evidence of the popular preference for Baptism at a great sanc- 
tuary. A mosaic inscription in the baptistry gives us the only absolute date 
found at Siyagha— 597 A.D. It is gratifying to learn that the third chapel 
is dedicated with a mosaic inscription to the ‘Theotokos’’ and lives as a con- 
crete reminder of the devotional success of the doctrines of the great Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A. D. Its immediate connection with the building indicates 
that it probably served as a prothesis where the offerings were prepared. 

The monastery on Mount Nebo is larger than that of St. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai. Inside its enclosure are a church, a chapel, a courtyard, cells, and 
workshops, all evidence of its importance. The size of this monastery shows 
also how much the eastern monks were attracted to the memory of Moses. 

Since the mosaics uncovered are a capital feature of Father Saller’s dis- 
coveries it is well that he has devoted a complete chapter to them rather 
than including them in the descriptive features of the respective buildings 
in which they were found. Some 45 loci have a mosaic pavement, of which 
12 are multicolored, that of the Theotokos chapel being the most elaborate. 
Some of them go back as early as the fifth century, while the others follow 
patterns already known throughout the sixth and at the beginning of the 
seventh centuries. For other reasons, equally fascinating, the Theotokos 
mosaic is spectacular in having a ‘Temple of Yahweh” motif whose elements 
are not new but “their combination is new’ (p. 236). This scene probably 
had been chosen by the artists for perpetuating the Biblical associations such 
as the altars and sacrifices of Balaam or the temple of Nebo known to have 
been destroyed by Mesa. Yet there is not a single decorative element that 
cannot be duplicated in other excavations. 


There are about forty inscriptions; and of these, twenty-five are Greek, 
and eight have Samaritan characteristics, while five objects have Kufic 
inscriptions, and a few others mason’s signs. Only nine were in their original 
place, i. e., on the mosaic pavement and in the baptistry. For the most part 
they indicate interesting relations with the celebrated town of Madeba, with 
the Samaritans and the early Arabs; some are accurately dated. The Samaritan 
inscriptions, while most engaging, are most unsatisfactory in as much as no 
complete sentence remains; however, the sixteen different letters employed are 
interesting epigraphically. The majority of them are texts from the Pentateuch. 
The Arabic inscriptions, according to Mr. Stephen, have a dating “at the end 
of the ninth century,” which is a century later than the explored material sug- 
gests and leaves the author with unexplainable lacunae thus far. 

The coinage is for the most part bronze and in poor condition; yet those 
coins which have been identified are certainly of the Byzantine period, while 
others include the Roman, Arabic, and Ottoman eras, indicative of a long 
chronological site sequence. 

There are separate chapters on Stone, Bone, Metal, Glass, and Clay” 
Lamps, having all the meticulous detail that will satisfy the demands of 
comparative research. A chapter on pottery would be logical at this stage, 
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but the author has given this task over to Father Hilary Schneider, of the 
Franciscan Province of Cincinnati, who collaborated with him in the expedi- 
tion of 1937. Finally, a word of praise must be added regarding the drawings 
executed by Father Bellarmine Bagatti, O. F. M.— drawings which com- 
plement the fine text of his associate. 


The author has graciously favored the reader with a compelling chapter 
on literary sources that establishes the validity of his conclusions and en- 
hances the significance of all the preceding effort and detail. Individual 
indices for Greek words, Aramaic and Hebrew words, Arabic words, and 
Biblical texts close a volume that has the quality of sound, scholarly achieve- 
ment. Part II consists of a book of plates which consecutively elucidate the 
text with reproductions that are consistently clear and evidence sound 
photographical skill. 

The reviewer can vouch for the earnest accuracy and indefatigable labor 
of Father Saller, and with deep appreciation testifies to the privilege of study- 
ing the excavations in situ. It is gratifying to see that the reality of his excel- 
lent record far exceeds the hopes that were expressed when the manuscript 
was in preparation. 

The successful publication of this work realizes the renewal of traditional 
ambitions among the friars of the Custody of the Holy Land to employ the 
ctaftsmanship of scholarly endeavor for protecting and salvaging the “‘pearl 
of the missions.” The leadership of Very Reverend Albert Gori, O. F. M., 
as Custos of the Holy Places, has been one of devoted interest and paternal 
attention from the beginnings of this expedition. This opus augurs well for 
the future, even though for the present it is shrouded in war clouds. But 
there is no doubt that the “Publications of the Studium Biblicum Fran- 
ciscanum’”’ have been launched with a positive competency that will make 
public valuable knowledge and carry on the great traditions of the friar 
chroniclers of the past. 

EusTACE J. SMITH, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Ring Up the Curtain. By Cecilia Mary Young. (St. Paul, Minn.: Library 
Service Guild, 1941. Pp. 279.) 


Both interesting and valuable is this book by a well-known Catholic 
author, who in company with her sister has devoted many years to fruitful 
writing: interesting to all students of the drama, and valuable especially 
to the members of dramatic clubs in Catholic parishes and educational 
institutions. 

After closing the book, the reader feels deeply grateful to the Church, 
not only for calling the drama into its service, but also for fostering so long 
and so carefully its growth. Miss Young has told this story with fine zeal 
and evident love for the Church as well as historical accuracy. The Franciscan 
feels doubly grateful to Miss Young for recognizing St. Francis of Assisi 
“as “the first to realize that ‘drama is an important handmaid to religion.’ ” 

The author’s knowledge of the history of drama is encyclopedic; Father 
Lord, in his Foreword to the book, calls it ‘“‘a combination of Practical En- 
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cyclopedia and Dramatic Vade Mecum.’’ Whether she discusses the medieval 
drama or some phase of the modern drama, such as the “Living Stations of 
the Cross,” presented every Friday during Lent at the Church of Corpus 
Christi, Chicago, by a colored cast under the direction of Franciscan Fathers, 
or ‘The Mysteries of the Mass’ presented by St. Bonaventure High School at 
Sturtevant, Wisconsin, she is well informed on her subject. However, the 
reviewer would like to have seen a reference at least to Professor Gustave 
Cohen's studies on the actual presentation of a medieval mystery play. To 
the modern play- and movie-goer, familiar with Hollywood’s extravaganzas, 
the realistic effects achieved by the medieval drama or the wealth of scenic 
effects and costuming on the medieval stage are truly amazing and add to 
the respect one must perforce have for the infant drama. 

Chapter seventeen, ‘‘A Plea for Melodrama,” strikes a responsive cord 
in the heart of one who has been interested in the parish and school revivals 
of the good, old, stirring melodramas. Miss Young loves the stage — every 
inch of it. 

Another chapter, ‘Drama in Education,” rests upon such solid founda- 
tions as St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the colleges alone, 
Margaret Webster sees the only salvation of the great master, Shakespeare. 

Part two of the book will be the more important for the members of 
school and parish dramatic clubs and their directors. For, in this section will 
they find what Miss Young modestly calls ‘‘A Few Practical Suggestions for 
Amateur Shows.” It is here that “you are going to meet a director who 
‘knows her stuff,’”” as Father Lord puts it. Although very valuable, the play 
lists for various groups and occasions could be more complete. 

This book should appeal to all lovers of the stage. We recommend it 
particularly to the young, perhaps inexperienced assistant priest in the parish; 
it will insure interesting, informative meetings for the members of his dra- 
matic club and enable him to give the parish worth-while, entertaining plays. 


LUCIEN Trouy, O. F. M. 
St. Joseph College, 
Westmont, Ill. 


The Dictionary of Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1942. Pp. 339.) 


The present Dictionary of Philosophy is the fruit of collaboration on the 
part of many American scholars. Our first impression of it was very favor- 
able. The 339 pages in small print and two columns certainly do contain a 
wealth of information and instruction. Modern philosophy receives prefer- 
ence, as was to be expected. Modern logic, occupying a considerable space, 
is masterfully treated, chiefly by Al. Church. Oriental philosophy, however, 
seems to be somewhat over-emphasized. Taking into account the fact that 
the great number of collaborators with their different views on philosophical 
problems and on scientific standards detracts, unavoidably, from the uni- 
formity of the work (with considerable adverse criticism as a result), we 
still regard this dictionary as a successful first edition which can be greatly 
improved in a subsequent edition. 

We note with satisfaction that Scholasticism has found a fairly honorable 
place in this modern dictionary of philosophy, and that the various articles 
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are written by authors who should know Scholasticism. The articles entitled 
“Scholasticism’’ and “Suarezianism’’ are excellent; the same can be said 
about the article on St. Thomas, although Franciscans will not be impressed 
by the following statement: “In exploring the meaning of a creature, 
St. Thomas was building a philosophy which permitted his contemporaries 
(at least, if they listened to him) to free themselves from the old eternalistic 
and rigid world of the Greeks. ..."’ St. Bonaventure was a contemporary of 
St. Thomas, but he did not share the eternalistic and Greek notion of aevum 
(created eternity) of Aquinas. Many of the other articles on Scholastic phi- 
losophy are a bit shallow, and this is especially true of almost all the articles 
concerning the Franciscan School. 

The few remarks on Roger Bacon tell us very little about his real im- 
portance and significance. 

The article on St. Bonaventure offers a few ideas taken from Gilson’s 
standard work; but the author evidently did not notice that Gilson regards 
the Collationes in Hexaemeron as the masterpiece of the Seraphic Doctor, 
for this work is not even mentioned. It is hardly evident from this article 
that St. Bonaventure was a mystic. 

Under the heading, “Credo ut intelligam,” we read that “this principle 
affirms that after an act of faith a philosophy begins,” and that this is true 
of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, Duns Scotus, and many others. Does the author 
mean, that Scotus was a fideist? In this case, he is certainly mistaken; but in 
any case his explanation is not clear. 

The article on “‘form’”’ tells us that ‘‘a forma cor poreitatis is one by which 
a being is a body, on which its corporeal nature and essence depend and. which 
is its principle of life.’ This is not very illuminating, or rather it is very 
inexact. 

The haecceity of Duns Scotus has to suffer again. The author uses the 
term ‘general essence.’’ Why not use Scotus’ expression ‘“‘common nature” ? 
That this haecceity is an incommunicable nature is certainly new to Scotus, 
who denies that it is a res and that it has a nature, and, consequently, that 
it can be defined. 

The article ‘‘Nominalism’ makes at least two false statements: (1) that 
Nominalism was not again explicitly held until William of Ockham, and (2) 
that, after Ockham, it disappeared until recently as an explicitly held doctrine. 
Ockham was no nominalist, but rather a conceptualist; and, as a matter of 
fact, after Ockham there were many “Nominalists,”’ even a school of Nomi- 
nalists which during the fourteenth century was probably stronger than any 
other school. 

It is a pity that Ockham appears only under the heading ‘‘Ockhamism.” 
Many remarks of this article do not apply to Ockham, for the author states 
correctly: “Ockhamism is a blanket designation for a great variety of late 
medieval and early modern attitudes. ...’’ Ockham himself does not find a 
place in this dictionary, not even the famous expression ““Ockham’s razor” 
which is found in many modern and non-scholastic works. However, an in- 
sulting article on ‘‘Jesuitism’’ (which has no philosophical meaning) is given 
a place in this Dictionary of Philosophy. 

The statement that the ontological argument was used, if in a somewhat 
modified form, by Duns Scotus, is misleading; the ratio Anselmi (not the 
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ontological argument) was used by Duns Scotus in a very modified form 
(Scotus speaks of colorari) for a proof of the infinity of God and not of 
the existence of God. 


The article on Scepticism is rather confusing. The author apparently fol- 
lows articles written by Michalski; but Michalski saw more Scepticism in the 
fourteenth century than really existed. Why not make a clear Tistinction be- 
tween sound criticism and scepticism? 


The worst lines in this dictionary, however, are written about Duns 
Scotus and Scotism. Scotus was born 1265/66 at Maxton in Scotland, and not 
1266/74 somewhere in the British Isles. For the doubtful benefit of the 
reader, we should like to present the following nonsense in literal quotation: 
‘He is the most distinguished medieval defender of the view that universals 
which have ‘haeccity’ (sic!) as well as quiddity.” It is one sentence between 
two periods; there is still some hope that this is an unfortunate typographical 
error. The article on “‘Scotism’’ sums up the treatment of Scotus’ doctrine 
as found in different modern textbooks, which are not always up-to-date. 
We oie that the author himself does not take his mixture of some correct, 
many doubtful, and some false statements too seriously. That he should re- 
print the insult that, according to some scholars, Scotus’ doctrine on the rela- 
tion between the revealed and naturally known truths “comes quite close to 
the double standard of truth of Averrhoes,” is simply deplorable — not be- 
cause it hurts a Franciscan, but because it hurts truth. 

Franciscans cannot help feeling offended at the injustice done to their 
traditions; they do not ask for a special favor, but only for justice. If many 
or even the majority of Neo-scholastics, especially on this side of the Atlantic, 
are not able to read and to study Franciscan authors without prejudice (which 
is always the un-Thomistic ‘“Thomistic”’ prejudice), we humbly beg them 
for the sake of truth and charity to leave the Franciscan Philosophy alone. 
To use the dark background of the “corrupted” Franciscan philosophy as 
contrast in order to make the philosophy of St. Thomas shine more brilliantly 
— this is an outrage to St. Thomas himself; and, moreover, we do not think 
that St. Thomas needs such propping. If we may, we should like to offer to 
un-Thomistic Thomists the charitable advice, that they be not so strongly 
convinced that they alone are in the happy possession of all truth. Scholasti- 
cism is certainly a very complex phenomenon. All the philosophical effort 
of all the scholastics was united in the same task: to give a preliminary 
(namely, philosophical) interpretation of Christianity and to safeguard its 
rational basis. These interpretations may be different, but they are not neces- 
sarily contradictory; they rather view the same problems from different 
angles. It would be a loss for Christian philosophy or scholasticism, were it 
to cultivate simply one school; but, unfortunately, it is precisely this that 
has been done by Neo-scholastics in this modern dictionary of philosophy, 
with rare exceptions. By this attitude the representatives of Catholic philoso- 
phy have exhibited a narrow-mindedness which could be vety encouraging 
to their enemies. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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American Church History 


The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616) ; 
by Luis Gerénimo de Oré, O.F.M. 
translated, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Maynard 
Geiger, O. F.M. (Vol. XVIII). xx-+ 
145 pp., $1.00. 


The original of this sympathetic account of the 
heroic Religious who christianized Florida gains 
much by Father Geiger’s carefully documented 
pages of interpretation and verification. Here is 
added another authentic stanza to the epic of 
“the far-flung, spiritual battle-line of the Fran- 
ciscan Order’ which in those times stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the 
Church in the United States (1838- 
1918); by Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Ph.D. (Vol. XII). viii+161 
pp., $.75. 


As this study traces the historical contribution of 
one of the three great mission societies that were 
the principal benefactors of the Church in the 
United States, it records the concurrent and conse- 
uent foundation of many Religious Orders in 
this country, and yields valuable suggestions for 
further historical research. 


Ignatius Cardinal Persico, O.F.M. 
Cap.; by Donald Shearer, O. F. M. 
Cap., M.A., S.T.B.; and Pioneer 
Capuchin Missionaries in the 
United States (1784-1816); by Nor- 
bert H. Miller, O. F.M.Cap., M.A. 
(Vol. X). 158 pp., $.75. 


The first title is the dramatic biography of a 
Capuchin missionary who successively became 
Vicar Apostolic of Agra, India, where he was 
during the Sepoy Rebellion; missionary to the 
United States in the south during the Recon- 
struction Period; diplomatic envoy for the Holy 
See in Canada; returned to India again; was in 
Ireland during its ‘‘Plan of Campaign’’; and 
finally became a Cardinal at Rome. 


With a foreword on the origin of the Capuchin 
Order, the second title consists of short accounts 
of human heroism pitted in the name of the 
Lord against the discouragements and dangers 
that attended winning parts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana to the Faith. 


Biographical Dictionary of the Fran- 
ciscans in Spanish Florida and 
Cuba (1528-1841); by Maynard Gei- 
ger, O.F.M., Ph.D. (Vol. XXI). 
xii+140 pp.; Paper, $1.50; Cloth, 
$2.00. 


The result of extensive and painstaking research, 
this work is an invaluable and welcome con- 
tribution to American and Franciscan history. 
As Father Geiger points out ‘'a third of Spanish 
colonial history is missionary history,’’ though 
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FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
QuINcy, ILLINOIS, June 15, 1942, 8.00 p. m. 


The first session of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference was called by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F.M., President of the Conference, on June 15, 1942, in the assembly 
hall of Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Fonda, N. Y.; Rev. 
Marion Habig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. John B. Koebele, O. F. M., 
Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Rupert Hillerich, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio; Rev. 
Bernard Koebele, O.F.M., Westmont, Ill.; Rev. Maurice Grajewski, 
O. F. M., Burlington, Wis.; Rev. Patrick Robert, O. F. M., Quebec, Canada; 
Rev. Alan McCoy, O.F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Brendan Wolf, 
O. F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Urban Mueller, O. F. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Robert 
Brinker, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Pius Barth, O. F. M., Quincy, IIl.; Rev. 
Conrad Suda, O. F. M., Cedar Lake, Ind.; Rev. Henry Senft, O. F. M. Conv., 
Granby, Mass.; Rev. Anthony Braun, O. F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Richard 
Kiemen, O. F. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Otto Thiel, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. 
Lucian Trouy, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Joachim Daleiden, O. F. M., 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Erhard Kuester, O. F.M., Quincy, IIl.; Rev. 
Alvin Schlubeck, O. F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Seraphin Tibesar, O. F. M., 
Quincy, Ill.; Rev. August Reyling, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Owen Blum, 
O. F. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Ermin Micka, O. F. M., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Maynard Billig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Clement O’Donnell, 
O. F. M. Cony., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Robert Marceau, O. F. M., Quebec, 
Canada; Rev. Fr. Fidele, O. F.M.Cap., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Rev. 
Vincent Fochtman, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Maximus Poppy, O. F.M., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio; Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O. F. M., 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Brady, O. F.M., Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. John Wuest, O. F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Philibert Ramstetter, 
O. F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., Mount 
Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Bernard Gerbus, O,F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
Leonard Foley, O.F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Bernardine Mazzarella, 
O. F.M., Catskill, N. Y.; Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F.M.Cap., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In a brief introductory speech Fr. John Koebele, O. F. M., the President 
of Quincy College, expressed his delight in welcoming the delegates to the 
Alma Mater of the President of the Educational Conference, He then intro- 
duced the Very Reverend Fr. Wenceslaus Krzycki, O. F. M., the Provincial 
of the Sacred Heart Province. “It is gratifying,” the Provincial said, ‘to see 
such a representative group of the sons of St. Francis assembled together. In 
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the name of the Province of the Sacred Heart I cordially greet you. We offer 
you our humble hospitality and extend to you our best wishes for an eventful 
meeting. May all of your efforts in these days redound to the edification and 
glory of the Order. There is a saying that ‘fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’ I shall, therefore, approach only your threshold and let my blessing 
accompany you in your field of thought. May God bless you.” 

Fr. Thomas Plassmann sincerely thanked the Provincial for his kind. and 
generous welcome. ‘We are especially grateful to you,” he said, “for your 
blessing and hearty well-wishing.” The President then offered a word of 
appreciation to Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M., for his painstaking task of 
editing the Franciscan Studies. The concluding remarks of the President 
revealed that the quarterly magazine was gaining in prestige. The members 
were again urgently asked to assist in making the quarterly a financial and 
scholarly success. 

After a concise report from the Secretary, the topic of the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Conference — Basic Trends of the Franciscan School —was pte- 
sented to the delegates for consideration. This year an attempt was made to 
trace the source of Franciscan thought. As Fr. Plassmann put it in intro- 
ducing the first paper, “‘we are going to penetrate to the core of the fruit of 
Franciscan teaching. Our motto is In Sanctitate et Doctrina. And since 
scientia sanctorum is the greatest of the sciences, we shall open our Con- 
ference with Fr. Philibert Ramstetter’s treatise: ‘Introduction to a Franciscan 
Spirituality.’”’ Consideration of this subject emphasized the fact that 
Franciscan spirituality is quite distinctive in its content and appeal. Its 
pivotal point is love for Christ. The delegates felt the need of going back 
to the writings of St. Francis and his early followers to study more closely 
this heritage of spiritual thought. 


SECOND SESSION 


Quincy, ILL., June 16, 1942, 9.00 a. m. 


The second session brought to light the personality and character of the 
two outstanding Franciscan thinkers, St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. 
“The Personality of Duns Scotus” presented a cross-section of the mind 
and motives of Scotus. In this paper Fr. Vincent Fochtman, O. F. M., por- 
trayed Scotus as a practical and human realist rather than as a subtle sophist 
or quibbling dialectician. Scotus was motivated in his work by his deep love 
for God. He loved truth because he loved God, the Author of truth. The 
ensuing discussion clarified the fact that Scotus was extremely sharp and 
discerning in his reasoning because of his never-ending fight against error. 
His critical faculty was keenly developed and his power of analysis very 
penetrating. The nature of the errors he refuted helped to determine the 
nature of the system he used. 

After a brief intermission the chairman called the meeting to order by 
announcing the appointment of the following committees: 
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On Resolutions: Friars Basil Heiser, Vincent Fochtman, Patrick Robert, 
Dominic Unger, Philibert Ramstetter, Urban Mueller, and Philotheus 
Boehner. 

On Press and Publicity: Brendan Wolf, Theodore Roemer, Henry Senft, 
and Maximus Poppy. 

The reading of the 8 a was resumed when Fr. Juvenal Lalor, O. F. M., 
presented Fr, Patrick Robert’s study of ‘The Personality of the Seraphic 
Doctor.”’ This analysis showed St. Bonaventure to be a man of action. The 
direction of the Order and his office of Cardinal made him a public figure. 
He was compelled to use his knowledge in action, which is, in a sense, the 
definition of wisdom. Hence wisdom was the center of Bonaventure’s 
thought. Some of the comments that followed the presentation of the paper 
questioned St. Bonaventure’s wisdom in destroying the legends of St. Francis. 
The argument stating that this was the lesser of two evils seemed to impress 
the majority. 


THIRD SESSION 


Quincy, ILL., June 16, 1942, 2.30 p. m. 


One of the most stimulating papers of the Conference was read by Fr. 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F.M. “The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy’’ stated 
as its thesis that there is no Franciscan philosophy, but that there is a 
Franciscan spirit very evident in the friars’ approach to philosophy. This 
Franciscan spirit of study is essentially critical, scientific, progressive, and 
practical. In the remarks that followed upon the reading of the paper, the 
author nicely pointed out that the Franciscan spirit of philosophy is critical 
because it is fundamentally biblical. 

Shortly before the customary intermission the members of the Resolu- 
tions Committee were instructed to convene at 4:30 P. M. 

The second paper of the afternoon session was entitled ‘“The Metaphysics 
of Duns Scotus.” The author, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., very aptly 
summarized his treatise in these words: “Duns Scotus showed how meta- 
physics is restricted by the limitations of human cognition as a consequence 
of original sin, and in so doing he laid the foundations of sound philosophical 
knowledge.” The question was raised: ‘Is revelation a help to philosophy?” 
Most of the subsequent discussion centered about the proper relation between 
faith and reason. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Quincy, ILL., June 16, 1942, 7.00 p. m. 


Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., informed the assembly of the 
plans for the outing scheduled at the end of the Conference. He then 
assumed the office of chairman for the remainder of the meeting. In the 
absence of Fr. Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F.M.Cap., the author of “The 
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Primacy of Charity in Franciscan Theology,” the paper was read by Fr. 
Marion Habig, O. F. M. 

The world has called St. Francis a seraph. Fr. Cuthbert pointed out 
that he was so called because he was flaming with love of God, love of 
man, and love of creatures. Francis and his friars stressed love above all of 
their spiritual motives. Some of the observers remarked that this was the 
evidence of Augustinianism in Franciscan thought. A debate arose as to the 
extent of the influence of St. Augustine on St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. 
The subject was closed with a plea for the need of further research. 

The nature and importance of voluntarism in Franciscan teaching were 
solidly and sensibly set forth by Fr. Clement O’Donnell, O. F. M. Conv., in 
his paper, “Voluntarism in Franciscan Philosophy.” According to St. 
Bonaventure the consummation of the mystical act is in the outbursts of love, 
not in mystical illumination. Charity is the presentation of God to the soul, 
whereas contemplation is the consciousness on the part of the soul of its 
union with God, The author concluded his paper by saying that it is to 
St. Paul that the Seraphic Doctor traces the doctrine that the act of the will 
is supreme. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Quincy, ILL., June 17, 1942, 9.00 a. m. 


The President resumed the chairmanship of the meeting by announcing 
that the Executive Board would convene at one o'clock. Then he called for 
the first paper of the morning, ‘‘Franciscan Christology,” by Fr. Dominic 
Unger, O. F.M. Cap. This was a very careful and thorough study of the 
primacy of Christ. Franciscan christology is not a new revelation about 
Christ; it is simply the contribution of Franciscan scholars towards a clearer 
and deeper and broader understanding of the revealed truths about the 
Incarnate Son of God, Fr. Dominic pointed out how St. Bonaventure and 
Scotus explained and developed a spiritual idea so dear to the Franciscan 
heart. This paper promises to be very far-reaching in its effects, and even 
“epoch-making,” as the chairman ventured to suggest. 

A profound treatise on ‘“Theologism in Bonaventurian Psychology” was 
read by Fr. Ignatius Brady, O. F.M. This subtle analysis of beatitude in the 
psychology of St. Bonaventure set out to prove that there is no trace of 
theologism in the Seraphic Doctor’s procedure, but that his argument is based 
on a genuine philosophical approach to the subject. Fr. Brady’s contribution 
will surely help to make the Breviloguium better understood and appreciated. 

As a fitting conclusion to the reading of the papers, the President, Fr. 
Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., gave an inspirational talk on the need of 
developing and perfecting a so-called “Applied Theology,” or “Practical 
Theology.” It was an eloquent plea for a deeper interest in Theology and 
for the teaching and study of a co-ordinated system of theological doctrines 
most suited to the needs and life of the common people. 
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SIXTH SESSION 
Quincy, ILL., June 17, 1942, 2.00 p. m. 


All the papers having been read, the last meeting was devoted to the 
business on hand. Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., submitted a report on the 
progress of the Franciscan Studies. The articles to be published were quite 
plentiful, he said. He expressed the wish to see more book reviews in the 
Quarterly. Some discussion arose concerning the appropriateness, size, and 
content of the section designated Franciscana. It was commonly agreed that 
some modification was necessary. 

A summaty status of the financial condition was presented by the 
President. ‘‘A gradual increase in the number of subscriptions to the Quarterly 
Review,” he urged, “is necessary for future security.’” He appealed to the 
delegates for helpful suggestions in broadening the reading public of the 
Quarterly. 

The selection of a theme for next year’s Conference was put before 
the delegates. Some of the topics that members considered were: “Catholic 
Action,” “Franciscan Spirituality,” and ‘Franciscan Theology.” A definite 
subject was not assigned because of the forthcoming twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Annual Conference. It was agreed that further suggestions should be 
sought from the other members not present. 

The establishing of a Bibliographical Institute of Franciscan Incunabula 
was proposed by Fr. Maurice Grajewski, O. F.M. The idea was eagerly 
received by the assembly. Fr. Grajewski was then appointed as a committee 
of one to survey the field of incunabula and manuscripts. 

The Rev. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., submitted the Resolutions which 
were adopted as read. The following officers were then elected for the 
coming year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 
Vice-President, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F, M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 
Editor (Franciscan Studies) , Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., New York, N. Y. 


The following friars were chosen as new members of the Executive 
Board: Fr. Philibert Ramstetter, O. F.M., for the Province of St. John the 
Baptist, Cincinnati; Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., for the Province 
of the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The business meeting came to an end as the President in the name of the 
delegates thanked the friars of Quincy College for their consideration and 
generous help, “I wish to express my sincere joy,” he said, “in returning 
to my Alma Mater. And I am deeply grateful to the Minister Provincial of 
the Province of Sacred Heart and to the Father Director of Quincy College 
for their extreme goodness and kindness.”” The delegates then thanked God 
for the success of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting by chanting the 
Te Deum. 

SEBASTIAN F. MIKLAS, O. F. M. Cap. 
Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION TO A FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 
Fr. PHILIBERT RAMSTETTER, O. F. M. 


“Franciscan Spirituality,” the subject originally assigned to me, was too 
vast, in spite of the simplicity of its origins, to treat adequately in a single 
paper; and most likely it would prove quite as unsatisfactory to restrict my 
consideration to one or the other phase of it. Recalling that this was to be 
a meeting of educators, | thought I saw a solution to my difficulty — I would 
endeavor to present an introduction to a Franciscan Spirituality. Further 
reflection, however, made it clear that even a mere introduction to such a 
subject, were it to approximate a fairly complete treatment, was still too large 
a venture for a “paper.” Nevertheless, since I am unwilling to speak of “an 
introduction to an introduction,” the above title will have to stand; but I 
shall be content if I succeed in showing: that there must be such a thing as 
Franciscan Spirituality; that it admits of scientific treatment; and, finally, 
what are some of the bases necessary for the construction of a satisfactory 
Franciscan synthesis. 


I. THe Fact OF A FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


A. THE FACT EXPLAINED 


It is possible to disagree on the exact constitution of Franciscan spiritual- 
ity; but no one will question the fact of its existence. I shall confine myself 
here to setting down a few basic arguments in explanation of its necessity. 


1. Divine Providence 


In the first place, Franciscan spirituality is Providential in its origin and 
in its purposes. 

Philosophy and Revelation both tell us that the great and good God is 
interested in His world and actually takes care of it— all the way from a 
sparrow’s fall to the ascent of a human soul towards the Beatific Vision. 
The Incarnation of the Son of God, His thirty-three years of life here on 
earth, His sufferings and death — all were to lead up to one, grand, majestic 
end, namely, the establishment and continuance of that vast society, that 
world-wide body, we call the Church of God. This Church was intended 
by Christ as an everlasting and uninterrupted expression of His love for the 
Blessed Trinity and for human beings. The Church is the important thing 
for Christ Himself as it is for all men and women, giving perfect glory to 
God, dispensing holiness and even everlasting happiness to mankind. Ad- 
mitting this, we realize that every evil which befalls God’s Church must 
have at least His toleration, while every good thing that comes to it must 
come with His sanction, His direction, and His blessing. Becoming specific, 
we make bold to claim that, since Religious Orders and Congregations rank 
high among things within the Church, each and every one of them, formally 
approved by the Vicar of Christ, is part and parcel of Divine Providence. 
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Nor should the multitude and diversity of Religious communities make us 
pause. The all-wise God has a particular and exactly-defined task for every 
single one of them. Moreover, history makes it clear that each such Order 
and Congregation, at least partly because of its special work, has its own 
more or less specialized way of sanctifying the men and women who come 
under its influence. In other words, by the Providence of God each approved 
Order or Congregation becomes a distinct school of spirituality by itself or 
finds its or place within one already established, each school having its 
particularized ideals of the supernatural life given to the world by Jesus 
Christ. 


The variety of schools within God’s Church does not imply that the 
essence Or pepe of Christian living ever change — they are as constant 
as the mind of God. But it does mean that the Christian concept of religion 
is wide enough to embrace not only varying degrees of personal perfection 
but also different attitudes towards the Christian life and, as a result, dif- 
ferent ways of living it. And it is unquestionable, in the light of history, 
that this very variety within the One, Catholic, and Apostolic Church has 
contributed to the richness of Christian living and to the eternal welfare of 
Christian souls. The desert monks, with their austere but prayerful asceticism; 
the Benedictines, with their affective, meditative, and practical spirituality ; 
the Franciscans, with their childlike and apostolic piety; the Dominicans, 
with their high speculation and active apostolate; the Carthusians, with their 
monastico-eremitical way of life and their apostolate of prayer and penance; 
the so-called “modern piety,’ with its mystical attitudes and its methodical 
“religious exercises”; Ignatian Spirituality, stressing the active life and 
exactness of personal effort; the postmedieval Carmelites, emphasizing purity 
of soul and outlining very definitely the entire mystical life; the Salesian 
Spirituality, thoroughly human and lovable and constantly pointing to the 
primacy of charity; the spirituality of Cardinal Bérulle, emphatically Christo- 
centric, especially from the Incarnational viewpoint; finally, the Ligourian 
Spirituality, saturated with the thought of “the four last things” and effective 
charity —the different schools make up a rich mosaic of Christian living 
and likewise a rich variety of bottomless sources to satisfy the needs and the 
inclinations of any and all types of temperament, personality, and activity. 
(Incidentally, these brief descriptions are certainly not meant to be com- 
pletely definitive but merely indicative of variety in trends.) Nevertheless, 
it were a serious mistake to stress the distinctness of the different types to 
the neglect of their basic and essential unity. As a matter of fact, none 
stands alone and independent as a form of Christian life: each has been 
influenced and enriched by contact with others, and each is capable of evolu- 
tion, in the sense of development. 

Now, if the above enunciated principle concerning the Providential 
character of Religious communities is correct, there must have been a very 
special reason why the Order of Friars Minor was allowed to take place 
within the Church, especially at a time when many different and well- 
functioning Orders of men were already in existence, more especially when, 
almost to the moment, the Dominican Order was about to start its mag- 
nificent march through history. God must have had some special work for 
it to accomplish, some special spirit to foster, and a special message to give 
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to the world. Incidentally, what is here said of the First Order is applicable 
to the Second Order, even to the Third Order — to each in its own way. 
Putting it into one word, Franciscanism is a distinct part of God’s Church, 
having a spirituality that belongs to it alone. 


2. The Mystical Body 


For my second argument I appeal to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, in so far as the concept is restricted to the Church on earth, 

If on the one hand we must not overdrive the analogies used by St. Paul 
and Christ Himself to express this doctrine, we must not, on the other hand, 
minimize the fact that the Church is a really living thing, even if super- 
natural, Christ being its living Head and the Holy Spirit somehow its vivify- 
ing soul.! It deserves to be noticed that modern biology, with its teaching 
of a multitude of cells, each enjoying a measure of independence yet all 
co-ordinated and subordinated into a single plant or animal, allows us to 
carry the analogies of Christ and St. Paul farther than the Fathers of the 
Church were able to do.? 

Now, granting that the individual Christian men and women are the 
cells that conjointly make up the organism of the Church, just what is the 
position of the Orders and Congregations as such? The answer may be 
given in this fashion, Here and there in the course of history a certain, 
definite cell in the Body of Christ, like St. Benedict, St. Dominic, St. Francis, 
or St. Ignatius, was endowed by the Holy Spirit, soul of that Body, with a 
special charisma. By virtue of this specialized gratia gratis data the par- 
ticular Christian cell became impregnated with a new type of Christian 
spirituality and with the power to evolve, after uniting with other cells, into 
an altogether new organ, for the general well-being and the predestined 
growth of the Body of Christ. Each such new organ, that is, each new and 
papally approved Order or Congregation, has thus its own special function 
and, therefore, its own way of life, yet ever co-ordinated with, and sub- 
ordinated to the activity and development of the whole Body. We have here 
real and vital unity plus real and vital variety (all the splendor ordinis St. 
Augustine might ask for): one Body, distinct organs, multitudinous cells — 
distinctness of character and function, but all harmonized in the integrity 
of the Body, the Church, under the constant animation of the Spirit of Christ. 


It all amounts to this: To the degree in which Religious societies fail to 
retain and develop their God-given character in personal spirituality and 
in exterior work (if such belong to their way of life), the entire Body of 
Christ will be lacking not alone in beauty but also in effectiveness, while the 
individual Religious men and women will lose all right to those special 


1. “...the Holy Spirit somehow its vivifying soul.” I speak in this fashion be- 
cause it is possible to question how the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity can be 
the actual soul of the Church. Some speak rather of Santifying Grace as the soul of 
the Church. In either case, however, the ‘‘vivification” is at least appropriated to 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. Cf. Robert Hugh Benson, Christ in the Church (Sth ed., B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1927), pp. 14 ff. 

3. Cf. Marianus Miller, Gotteskinder vor dem Vater (Herder & Co., Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1938), pp. 232 ff. 
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graces which quite naturally are needed for the fulfillment of their special 
vocation. Furthermore, should the Orders and Congregations as such lose 
their distinguishing features, they would likewise lose all reason for their 
separate existence —a single, universal society of Christians professing the 
three Gospel counsels would be enough; but, if the recorded history of the 
Church has meaning, that would suppose a complete change in the economy 
of Divine Providence. 


3. Pius XI 


The foregoing closely allied points should be enough of themselves to 
establish, even a priori if necessary, the fact of a distinct Franciscan Spir- 
ituality; however, the temptation to adduce two authoritative evidences is 
too great to resist. 


The first is to be found in the Apostolic Letter, Unigenitus Dei Filius, 
issued by Pope Pius XI on March 19, 1924, and addressed ‘to the Supreme 
Moderators of the Orders of Regulars and of the Other Societies of Re- 
ligious Men.”4 The Holy Father insists upon the rdle of Divine Providence 
both in assigning special kinds of work to the different communities and in 
designating the peculiar character that must mark off the members of one 
community from those of another; indeed, he links up special graces with 
fidelity to their peculiar work and character. Here are his words with regard 
to the latter point (he is referring specifically to religious men; there is, of 
course, no sound reason to restrict these remarks to men): 


If they wish to partake abundantly of the graces that proceed from their special 
vocation [quae e sua ipsorum vocatione proficiscuntur}, let them look upon their 
Founder and Father as their example. And those will certainly not stray from 
what they have begun who show in themselves that character [nota] which he 
wished to see impressed upon his community. Wherefore (and it is a large con- 
clusion), let the brethren, as most dutiful children, direct their efforts and thought 
to this, namely, that they guard the honor of their Father, by fulfilling his precepts 
and admonitions, and likewise by drinking in his spirit; for, as long as they walk 
in the footsteps of their Founder, they will not fall away from their vocation: 
“Their children for their sakes remain forever’’ (Eccli. 44:13). 


In other words, fidelity to one’s own character as a member of some par- 
ticular Religious community means perseverance; it is a point of honor 
demanded by what is called an esprit de corps; it is a guarantee of the 
continued existence and success of the whole brotherhood. 


4, St. Francis 


Finally, there can be no more pertinent argument for a distinct Franciscan 
Spirituality than the attitude of St. Francis himself; and of that attitude there 
should be not the least doubt. To be sure, the Little Poor Man was never 
thinking in terms of a scientific spirituality; but he was thinking in terms of 
what we mean by a Franciscan Spirituality. His gentle but firm refusal to 
allow the amalgamation of his followers with those of St. Dominic has be- 
come symbolic. Just as significant was his refusal to follow the suggestions 


4, Cf. Acta Minorum, XIII (1924), 133 ff. All italics in quoted passages of this 
letter are the present writer’s. 
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urgently made by John of St. Paul, Benedictine Lord Bishop of Sabina, to 
embrace some established form of monastic or eremitical life: Francis felt 
moved to something different from either and from any type of combination 
of the two.5 His discussions with Cardinal Hugolino on questions of poverty 
and of government tell the same story. 

Very naturally, it would be possible to object that all these refusals and 
discussions referred only to externals; but there is a complete answer: ex- 
ternals are dependent upon internals, attitude and spirit — specifically the 
externals of a Religious community are determined by the character of its 
spirituality. The Friars Minor must be different — God Himself wished it! — 
that was Francis’ constant rejoinder when men, even those in high places, 
were trying to alter his plans and ideals. Thus he says in his Testament: 
“... when the Lord had given me some brothers, ... the Most High Him- 
self revealed to me that I was to live according to the manner of the holy 
Gospel.’ In perfect harmony with that death-bed avowal and with the 
Little Man’s whole character is the following terrifying outburst against 
those of the brethren who were looking for a more practical form of gov- 
ernment for the Order: 


My Brethren, my Brethren! The Lord has called me by the way of simplicity 
and humility, and this way He has in truth pointed out to me for myself and for 
them who are willing to believe and imitate me. Wherefore, I will not that you 
name to me any other Rule, neither of St. Benedict, nor of St. Augustine, nor of 
St. Bernard, nor any other way or manner of living besides that which the Lord 
in His mercy has shown me. The Lord told me that He wished me to be poor 
and foolish in this world....But with this learning and wisdom of yours, may 
the Lord confound you; and I trust in the wardens of the Lord that through them 
God will punish you, and that you will return to your vocation, for all your fault- 
finding, whether you will or no.7 


And should any further argument be needed, it stands out plain and bold 
for all the world to see and hear in the name Francis deliberately chose for 
himself and his followers, while living in the humble shed at Rivo Torto, 
namely, the LESSER BROTHERS.® 


B. SOME PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. General Obligations 


So, it must be clear, if the good God wishes Franciscanism to go on exist- 
ing and if Franciscanism has a well-defined meaning, a definite spirit, a char- 
acteristic spirituality, Franciscans have corresponding duties. No matter how 
we may explain the origin and evolution of individual Religious vocations, 


Sy Ch. DiGele a3. 

6. Opuscula §. P. Francisci Assisiensis (Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
Quaracchi, 1904), “Testamentum,” p. 79. 

7. Speculum Perfectionis, cap. 68, ed. Sabatier (British Society of Franciscan 
Studies, XIII, The University Press, Manchester, 1928), p. 196. 

8. For the entire incident see Jorgensen, St. Francis of Assisi (Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1913), pp. 100 ff.; Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1919), p. 117; I Cel., 38; St. Bon., Leg. Maj., vi, 5 
(Omnia Opera, VIII, 521). 
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the fact is that we Franciscans are not just priests as the diocesan clergy, or 
even as the Dominicans, are priests; nor are we Religious in general, if 
one may so speak — we are Franciscan Religious, Franciscan priests, even 
Franciscan pastors, missionaries, Retreat masters, teachers. Be it what it will, 
our work must be done the Franciscan way—it must be pervaded by 
Franciscanism, impelled by Franciscan ideals, characterized by Franciscan 
Spirituality. To put it another way, we have a Franciscan life to live, a 
Franciscan service to give to our Creator and to our fellow-men, a Franciscan 
message to hand to the world. Otherwise, it is futile to speak of being true 
to the Providence that somehow elected us. And there can be only reproach 
in being Franciscans without at the same time being Franciscan — 
Franciscan, not alone by the exact observance of the precepts of Rule and 
the provisions of Constitutions but also by the very spirit of one’s preaching, 
of one’s conduct of public devotions, of one’s teaching, especially by the 
character of one’s heart and soul, for it is everlastingly true: “... out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks’ (Lk. 6:45). 


2. Necessity of Knowledge 


However, a Franciscan cannot make a full and correct use of the rich 
heritage to which he has a right by virtue of his Profession unless he have 
an exact knowledge of what it is. How can he be true to so-called Franciscan 
Spirituality if its very content is a more or less hazy thing in his mind? How 
will he be able to carry on the Franciscan tradition and pass the Franciscan 
message on to others except he be clear and sure as to what is really meant 
by exerting a specifically Franciscan influence upon the men and women 
with whom he comes in personal contact? ‘‘A good diffuses itself”; very 
true, and the Franciscan good will undoubtedly spread out into the wide 
world, provided only that we ourselves have it and live it — “Nobody can 
give what he does not have himself,” is likewise a very reliable formula. 
But all of this merely emphasizes the necessity of knowledge with regard 
to Franciscanism; for, we hardly do well what we do not love, and it is 
altogether impossible to love rationally what we do not know. And there 
are degrees of knowledge just as there are degrees of love; therefore, when 
we speak about the necessity of knowledge and love regarding Franciscanism, 
we must be thinking, not of avy kind of knowledge, not of any kind of love, 
but of a thorough knowledge and of an intensive love — the kind of knowl- 
edge and love that alone can create enthusiasm, deep and lasting enthusiasm. 
It amounts to this: it is possible to have “a Franciscan habit without a 
Franciscan heart’; while a Franciscan cowl may be covering “a very un- 
Franciscan head.’’9 


3. Illustration 


To illustrate what I mean, I may perhaps be allowed to refer to the 
experience of an Order other than our own. Of late years it has not been 
a very unusual occurrence to come across Benedictines who deplore the fact 


9. Cf. G. K. Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
1924), p. 216. 
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that their venerable Order has lost, to a degree at least, its original person- 
ality. One of their most brilliant men in more recent times, Dom Germain 
Morin, of the Abbey of Maredsous, has put the case thus: 


For three hundred years in all parts of the Church, the Holy Ghost has directed 
new currents of devotion in accordance with the ordinary state of souls living in 
the world. Although living under totally different conditions, the monk neither 
can nor ought to remain outside these movements. Only, there is a proper limit 
to be observed, and that is not always easy. We are enthusiastic over new methods, 
more practical, subtler, and more refined; we surrender without regret that which 
hitherto has been the basis of the spiritual life in our cloisters, to keep us eagerly 
with new principles, new books, new devotional recipes. In short, things have 
come to such a pass that many Benedictines have ended by letting themselves be 
taken in tow by modern institutions, whose origin and tendencies are quite unlike 
their own, thus losing sight of their past, and hindering the normal and natural 
development of their own spirituality by the indiscreet introduction of elements, 
good in themselves, but designed for needs quite other than theirs.10 


Evidently, and the context makes it plainer still, the purpose of the author 
is to show that monastic spirituality can and must be retained while at the 
same time assimilating to itself whatever in the newer “manifestations of 
the Christian spirit” will not destroy but rather develop its own Providential 
character, 

Mutatis mutandis, Dom Morin’s criticism applies to the Franciscan case 
also. The mutanda may actually be rather numerous and profound; but the 
principle is unassailable: Franciscans must retain their characteristic sigh 
ituality, even if they do and should accept whatever is helpful towards a 
proper development. No living spirituality can be static; however, the fol- 
lowers of St. Francis must ever remain Friars and Franciscans, unless they 
are willing to subscribe to an evolution of species in this matter. 


Another prominent member of the Order of St. Benedict, the late and 
much lamented Dom Columba Marmion, wrote to a certain Religious: 


I am...happy to see that you are going to make a thorough study of the 
principles and spirit of your Order. Religious are distinguished not so much by 
their habit and the customs of their Order as by the interior spirit which is the 
soul of their institute. There are so many who only wear the habit of their Order, 
and know neither its spirit, nor history, nor ascetic teaching! They set aside the 
magnificent works of their founder and their saints for the forming of subjects, 
and they draw all their inner life from other sources.11 


4. Modernity 


Now, this insistence upon a Franciscan Spirituality may seem to be open 
to the charge of “medievalism’; the charge would be a serious one and 
should be anticipated. To construct a synthesis in spirituality that would 
deserve to be called Franciscan, it is absolutely necessary to go back to the 
thirteenth century, but it would be disastrous to remain there. 

When all is said, Franciscanism is a movement: a movement away pe 
creatures to the Creator, even though by way of creatures, most especially by 


10. The Ideal of the Monastic Life, translated from the French by C. Gunning 
(Benziger Brothers, New York, 1914), pp. 120 ff. 

11. Union with God, p. 213, quoted by Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., “Spiritual 
Reading,” Ecclesiastical Review, XCVII (1937), 28. 
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way of the supreme creature, the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ; also, a 
movement from God (never away from Him!) back to creatures — better, 
a movement iz God to creatures; for it is only when a human being is 
united to God in grace and love that he really understands creatures at all 
and they cease to be occasions and instruments of sin. Furthermore, to be an 
actual movement, Franciscanism must go forward. In fact, it is a form of 
life —and there is no such thing as “still life!’ Again, life is always in the 
present — nothing ever lives in the past or in the future. It follows that 
Franciscanism must be something in the present if it is to be really alive, 
if it is to be a way of life, precisely a way of Christian life. Is it not 
true that what Jesus Christ earned for us on the Cross is life — supernatural 
life, but certainly real life, a participation in God’s own kind, the Christ-life, 
Sanctifying Grace? And is not Christianity dynamically forming Christ 
within us?!2 Lastly, if we say rightly that it is the main business of any 
Christian to advance in that life, to grow and develop in it, to form Christ 
more and more perfectly within himself, to increase in Sanctifying Grace; 
then, it must likewise be right to say that Franciscanism, as a way of living 
the Christian life, must be a special way of making progress in being a 
Christian, a more or less specialized way of becoming more and more Christ- 
like. To repeat, there is no such thing as “‘still life.” 

To have any present value, therefore, Franciscanism must be able to be 
lived today. At that precise moment in human history when the ‘‘Seraphic 
Way” is outmoded, it ceases to have any reason for existence — indeed, it 
has already ceased to exist, and there would be no point in looking to past 
Franciscanism except as to an interesting, instructive, and powerful feature 
of history, Past Franciscanism is dead —it was alive. Thus, Franciscans 
sign their own death-warrant — rather, they commit a traitorous suicide — 
if and when they look upon Franciscanism as an antique, even a glorious 
antique; and it is just as fatal to try to wear it, as one might succeed in 
wearing a Roman toga. 

Before a group of Franciscan educators this whole idea would perhaps be 
conveyed more properly were it put thus: little patience should be spent on 
medieval studies or, for that matter, on studies about man primeval, when 
carried on by Christian scholars, except in so far as they tend to make 
Christian living today somehow more intelligible and more practicable. 
That need not frighten or discourage us, however. The Church of God, as 
the Spouse of Christ, as the Mystical Body of Christ, 7s medieval, but at the 
same time quite modern; indeed, it is quite “ancient yet ever new’’ — young, 
vital, beautiful. And did not St. Francis claim to have assurance from 
Heaven itself that his Order, and therefore, Franciscanism, would be alive 
as long as the Church is alive? Franciscanism, then, both within and without 
the Order, must not be medievalized; it must be kept alive and realistic, 
made modern to the nth degree, ever yearning for increase and development, 
always ready for further accomplishment, but above all, true to itself. 

Finally, if all this is logically reasoned, Franciscanism must be able to 
do something for and give something to the modern world of men and 
women — something that will empower them to counteract modern evils, 


12. Cf. Gal. 4:19. 
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forestall modern dangers, and solve modern problems. Of St. Francis the 
Breviary sings: “Non sibi soli vivere sed aliis proficere, vult Dei zelo ductus’ 
— ‘'Impelled by love of God, he longs to do for others, not to live only for 
himself.” It should be possible to say the same of any Franciscan as a 
Franciscan, who is nothing if not an apostle. While it is truly right and 
healthful to look back into Franciscan history with feelings of aie and 
exhilaration, let us be sure of this that such history could be made only by 
those who were Franciscan in every sense of the word. Consequently, if 
Franciscan history is to continue glorious, or is to become glorious again, it 
has to be made so by present-day Franciscans who are actually Franciscan. 
It is a debt owed to the Franciscan Founder and Father and to his faithful 
followers of past centuries that modern Franciscans carry on the work and the 
spirit of Franciscanism and hold aloft the Franciscan beacon to enlighten the 
present world; and it is a debt owed to Christ Himself that His Mystical 
Body be made just as Franciscan as He might wish it to be — today! 


II. A SCIENTIFIC FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


While there is an abundance of well-written treatises on practically all the 
different phases of Franciscan Spirituality, there is, unfortunately, no com- 
plete synthesis available, at least in this country. Therefore, we should look 
forward eagerly to the day when a true and complete system of our heredi- 
tary spirituality will be given to the Catholic public. To be able to con- 
tribute something positive towards speeding the arrival of that day, should 
be a high honor for any one wearing the Franciscan garb; indeed, I have 
ventured on this “introduction” in the fond hope that some competent 
Franciscan theologian in this country might get from it the tiny spark of 
inspiration that may be needed to begin such a work. 


1. The Need 


That such a synthesis is a necessity, should go without saying. It would 
be a simple matter to point to many false notions in modern minds concern- 
ing the actual content and the guiding spirit of Franciscanism — the same 
reason that demands reliable Franciscan syntheses in Franciscan philosophy 
and theology is eloquent here, and more so. But I am concerned mainly 
with a second reason, which, incidentally, cannot be dissociated from the 
former. In these days dilletantism and eclecticism seem to be a rule in 
spiritual literature — and the current literature in any field is a fair index of 
the prevailing practice in that field. It is a fair question: how is it possible 
for a practical preacher and, especially, for a director of souls, to give safe 
and progressive direction towatds Christian Perfection unless he is familiar 
with some well-marked path to that promised land? “All roads lead to 
Rome’; nevertheless, many fail to reach the holy city for the simple reason 
that (unconsciously, of course) they try to use al] the roads, or too many 
of them, or a particular road not adapted to their peculiar circumstances. 
Now, Franciscanism is admittedly a definite road to Christian Perfection; and 
it stands to reason that Franciscan guides are obliged to be familiar with it — 
with its contour, with the helps to be looked for along the journey, with the 
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dangers that must be anticipated. Moreover, Franciscans are rightly expected 
to have at least a working knowledge of various ways of reaching Perfection, 
lest they become instruments of confusion to souls that have been success- 
fully travelling some road other than the Franciscan; for the same reason 
non-Franciscan guides will undoubtedly welcome a definitive statement of 
the Franciscan way — that is, in so far as a completely definitive statement 
is possible with regard to any living type of spirituality. 

Such a synthesis must be as scientific as it is practical. The note of prac- 
ticality is postulated by the very character of Franciscanism: if the Franciscan 
masters, like St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus, insist upon the practical 
nature of theology in general, then Spiritual Theology must be practical, not 
alone in concept but also in presentation; the necessity becomes an a fortiori 
one when there is question of a specifically Franciscan Spiritual Theology. 
The necessity of the scientific note should be evident from this, that 
Franciscan Spirituality is to be taught to Franciscan Clerics in preparation 
for their own interior and exterior life as Franciscans and for their work as 
Franciscan priests and teachers, that is, their work of leading men and 
women to salvation and sanctification; however, the scientific note is de- 
manded primarily as a guarantee of the reliability of the synthesis. And in 
“the scientific note” I include all that goes to make up a scientia in the 
accepted sense of the word: unifying object, principles, co-ordination, or 
system, with everything viewed from the Franciscan standpoint, everything 
treated in the Franciscan spirit.13 


2. Objections 


There will always be those, of course, who rebel at the thought of a 
“scientific” Franciscan Spirituality; to them such an idea is almost as pre- 
posterous as the philosophical monstrosity known as “the square circle’’ — 
did not St. Francis abhor science and books? 

This is hardly the time to go into our Father's ideas on books and 
knowledge; that whole question has been conclusively dealt with by such 
authorities as Felder and Holzapfel. However, whenever any difficulty on 
that score presents itself, St. Francis’ deep respect for theologians and his 
final acceptance of such into his Order may be recalled with profit — after 
all, one cannot be a theologian without being scientific in the true sense of 
that frightfully abused word. Moreover, as was just stated, Franciscanism is 
supposed to be practical above everything else. Surely the day is past, if it 
ever existed at all, when one could be practical without being scientific to a 
greater or lesser degree. Being practical should mean putting scientia to 
work, putting knowledge into practice. One is tempted to ask: what else 
is there to put into practice? At least in our day the two notes are not far 
from being correlative, as any satisfactory system of plumbing or lighting 
will indicate. 


13. I purposely pass over the questions of textbook and time for teaching Spiritual 
Theology. They have been treated before by the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
namely, at its eighth annual meeting, held at Floyd Knobs, Indiana, in July, 1926. 
However, they deserve further discussion, especially from the Franciscan standpoint. 
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And certainly it is possible to get a fairly correct conception of Franciscan 
Spirituality from conferences, from personal spiritual direction, and from 
spiritual reading. But, unless they are based on a sound and scientific knowl- 
edge of their subject, there is danger that both conferences and direction will 
lack the unity necessary for progress, and that they will not be really satu- 
rated with Franciscan Spirituality at all; while spiritual reading will more 
than likely be eclectic, with little thought given to co-ordination from the 
Franciscan viewpoint. I am more than willing to admit also that a scientific 
synthesis is not necessary for one who is as simple and childlike as were 
Brother Giles and Brother Juniper, nor for one who would sit at the feet 
of his Father Francis and drink in his spirit and his whole spirituality, nor, 
of course, for one who would sit at the feet of Christ Himself and accept 
His words “‘according to the letter’ and in “the spirit’ in which the God- 
Man spoke them. However, the many influences that tend to color modern 
thinking and to control modern living would seem to preclude the simplicity 
and childlikeness of Francis’ ‘Round Table” — yes, even to understand what 
simplicity and childlikeness really mean, the modern mind must analyse and 
distinguish and, in the end, learn how to peel off its own sophistication. 

Finally, so long have we in recent centuries been subject to a thousand 
different and diverging influences in spirituality, that many among us are 
honestly disturbed and not a little suspicious at the mention of a specialized 
Franciscan Spirituality — ‘‘we are satisfied with being good Catholics, good 
Religious, good priests—and who in all the world has the right to ask 
more of us?” Perhaps it is mot expecting too much to think that an 
approved Franciscan synthesis will tend to correct this and similar attitudes. 


3. Sources 


Regarding sources for a Franciscan synthesis, I make a kind of principle 
of St. Bonaventure’s remark, ‘‘...a person would be foolish who wished to 
be constantly studying treatises [on a text} and never to go to the text 
itself.”14 In other words, if you wish really to understand Aristotle, for 
example, go to Aristotle himself, and to others only if you need help; if 
you wish to understand St. Thomas, as another example, by all means fo to 
him and be not forever found sitting at the feet of the thousand and one 
commentators on the Angelic Doctor’s writings. For the same reason, if you 
are at all anxious to know what St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus really 
teach, why, go to them—they will not rebuff you. And thus, the most 
reliable way of understanding our holy Father St. Francis, is to go to him, sit 
at his feet, and then beg the merciful God to help you grasp something of 
the magnificent doctrine and the humble but seraphic conduct that were his, 
and something of the compelling spirit that moved him to move the world. 
When all is said, Franciscan Spirituality gets its name from 41m — he is the 
First Franciscan in perfection as well as in point of time. Thanks be to God, 
we still have some authentic witnesses of his thought and conduct, even 
some authentic interpreters; yet greater thanks be given to the good God, 
history has preserved for us some of the burning words the Little Poor Man 
spoke and, especially, some of the thrilling words he wrote, though they are 


14. Hexaémeron, xix, 11 (V, 422). 
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pitifully few when we try to satisfy our eagerness. I emphasize his written 
words merely because critical research has made it possible for us to be 
more certain about them than about many of his spoken words. The catalog 
of St. Francis’ extant writings is much too easy to give: two complete Rules 
and two fragments of another, a series of admonitions, a number of letters, 
several prayers, a song, and a last testament. They are quite short and can 
possibly be read within a not too extended sitting. But the important point 
is that, supplemented by critically established events in Francis’ life, and by 
statements undeniably made by him, they become the absolute source for a 
definitive outline (a complete outline, be it remembered!) of Franciscan 
Spirituality. 

However, let it be said once and for all: they must be studied and medi- 
tated upon, by even the most devout among us— long and lovingly; for 
here are words actually used by our own holy Father to set down his cher- 
ished ideas, words that are loaded with his spirit, words, therefore, that are 
seraphic in their content and in their enthusiasm. And they must be studied 
and meditated upon by the wisest among us, If there is anything, besides 
the note of seraphic love, that shines forth from the Poor Man’s writings, it 
is his sure grasp of Catholic teaching. It was perfectly right for him to call 
himself an idiota, but it is altogether unsound for us to think of him as a 
simpleton. To be sure, idiota may have meant something quite different 
from our modern derivative; but Francis was willing to bear all the connota- 
tion of that modern word, all the stupidity of it. Recognizing the truth about 
oneself, is almost a definition of the essential virtue of humility; and Francis 
did so recognize. Objectively, nevertheless, he was anything but an idiot; 
the firm and practical understanding of Catholic dogma, characteristic of so 
much of his spoken and written word, will not easily be outdone. 

I feel compelled to give this latter fact special consideration, for some 
lovers of the Poverello are ever pointing to the simplicity of his soul as if, 
fortunately, it were a safeguard against an overdose of Christian doctrine. 
And I select for illustration Ernest Raymond, a non-Catholic, a non-Christian 
too, I think; but be it noted that I single him out for no other reason than 
that he is a modern representative of a class that is large and influential — 
influential, perhaps just because devoted and often brilliant. He says: 


Francis would have used none of these large words quoted above, Ultimate 
Reality, Temporal Sphere, Directing Consciousness, and what not; he would not 
have understood them, for there never was a saint less well read in the lives of 
the saints, never a teacher more happily ignorant of most of the teachings of the 
Church that he loved, never a preacher more likely to be tripped up over a passage 
in the Bible; he just did with simplicity and ignorantly what you and I won't do; 
he dared, in the end, to let the Real come through; he dared to let the eternal 
truth in him conquer all; which is simply to say that he dared to let the surging 
love in him determine his every movement and thought. And if a man does this, 
he must stir up drama like dust at every step.15 


This is sincerely written, and captivatingly ; indeed, there is so much truth in 
it that one hesitates to utter a protest. But the protest must be made for the 


15. In the Steps of St. Francis (H. C. Kinsey & Company, New York, 1939), p. 7. 
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sake of that very truth in Francis which Raymond idealizes. Would it be 
asking too much from this love of the Poor Man to urge him thoroughly to 
study what the Church teaches, all of it, and then come back to Francis of 
Assisi? Then he would be in a better condition to read in the Little Works 
statements, both explicit and implicit, of all the large Catholic mysteries — 
the Blessed Trinity,’ the Incarnation, the Holy Eucharist, the Indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, divine grace, original sin. Francis may well have been 
ignorant of the finer theological distinctions; but certainly too much is asked 
of us by the words, ‘‘never a teacher more happily ignorant of most of the 
teachings of the Church that he loved....”’ That adverb “happily” —it is 
hard to forgive it, even in a man that loves St. Francis as does Ernest 
Raymond! Again, it does happen in Francis’ writings that Scriptural words 
are intermingled with his own. But why should anyone be surprised, that is, 
anyone who admits with him that the Bible is the word of God, God's per- 
sonal message to every man and woman in the world, and that therefore it 
should be part and parcel of everyone’s every-day thinking? To this humble 
man a knowledge of God’s word, according to “the spirit’ (see 2 Cor. 3:6 
for a text he never tired of repeating), was the only worth-while scientia — 
in fact, it was sapientia. Nor could Raymond be expected to appreciate cor- 
rectly what the Liturgy meant to Francis——- what seems to him a mere gar- 
bling of Bible texts is likely to be in reality the simple and traditional litur- 
gical usage of Bible thoughts, A last point in this connection: Francis was 
a traditionalist in the sense in which every faithful Catholic is one; but he 
likewise had something of originality about him, as the following text from 
Admonition 5 bears witness: ‘‘O Man, consider how excellently the Lord 
has placed you, for He created and formed you ‘to the image’ of His beloved 
Son according to the Body and ‘to the likeness’ of Himself according to the 
spirit.""17 Have we here a prelude to the Scotistic doctrine of the Primacy of 
Christ? Let students of the history of philosophy and theologians decide. 


4. Studying St. Francis 


Though we have no right to look for a scientific statement on spirituality 
from a man like Francis, I repeat: it is possible (and I hope this paper will 
prove the contention to some extent at least) to make a truly scientific state- 
ment on Franciscan Spirituality from a study of his writings, at the same 
time making use of such spoken words and events in his life about which 
there can be no reasonable doubt. It would, of course, be nonsensical to 
neglect any reliable sources; but it cannot be gainsaid that in his few pre- 
served writings we have the true spirit and the real thoughts of our Father — 


16. There is a difficulty in Chapter 22 of the “First Rule” on the basis of the 
communicatio idiomatum. Cf. Opuscula, p. 55, where St. Francis says: ‘... semper 
faciamus in nobis habitaculum et mansionem ipsi, qui est Dominus Deus omnipotens, 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, qui dicit: ‘Vigilate itaque omni tempore orantes...’” 
(Lk. 21:36). However, Willibrord Lampen, O.F.M., is willing to blame any error 
here on Caesar of Speyer, who is generally supposed to have made Biblical adornationes 
to Awe yaaa of the “First Rule.” Cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XX1 
(1928), 454. 


17. Opuscula, p. 8, Cf. Gen. 1:26. 
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thoughts, mind you, that have been set down with the purpose, often ex- 
pressed,'8 that they be religiously read and meditated on by the brethren. 


I make bold to add that we Franciscans have been remiss in this regard. 
There have been attempts to write a Franciscan Spirituality; but most of 
them, I fear, would suffer considerably if viewed in the light of St. 
Bonaventure’s remark quoted a moment ago. To be perfectly frank, I should 
have to state that I am inclined to be more severe than the gentle Seraphic 
Doctor; I should have to say that any Franciscan who is seeking for a true 
outline of Franciscan Spirituality would be foolish if he did not spend most 
of his time and energy with St. Francis himself, looking to other representa- 
tive authors only for confirmation, for illustration, mayhap even for de- 
velopment — but let him be sure, in the last case, that he has really found 
development and not infiltration! It may be that even we, his avowed 
disciples, have been more influenced by authors like Ernest Raymond than 
we should willingly admit, and have ended by confusing the Poverello’s sim- 
plicity of heart with simplicity of knowledge and understanding. And let 
Franciscans as well as others remember: Francis was not like Bonaventure or 
Scotus or Bernardine or Capistran or any other famous Lesser Brother; if 
any of these was a true Franciscan, it was because he was like Francis. In mak- 
ing comparisons, the only correct procedure is this: go to St. Francis and study 
his words and conduct, critically, if you will, but lovingly; then, should you 
wish to see how other Franciscans have fulfilled the Franciscan profession, go 
to St. Bonaventure, the Venerable Duns Scotus, and the rest. Above all, do 
not judge the mentality of Francis by theirs; evaluate their spirituality by his! 


IIJ. FOUNDATIONS FOR A SYNTHESIS OF 
FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


We speak of Franciscanism, of the Franciscan spirit, of Franciscan 
Spirituality. Undoubtedly there is good reason for looking upon these 
terms as synonymous. On the other hand, though it were wrong to define 
them meticulously and insist upon an exact discrimination in their use, it 
might prove helpful to distinguish between them. I should say that 
Franciscanism is the more generic of the three terms and that Franciscan 
Spirituality and the Franciscan spirit are more or less specific. 


A Distinction 

By Franciscanism I should mean the precise thing that Francis of Assisi 
started, that is, the answer to the question, ‘‘What is the Franciscan way of 
life?” The answer must have an interior as well as an exterior aspect — 
any form of human life is both interior and exterior. 

By Franciscan spirit I should understand the distinctive attitude of soul 
with which, in which, the true Franciscan views and carries out his obli- 
gations, Christian and special; indeed, it is the attitude of soul that should 
characterize any activity, internal or external, he may happen to be engaged 


18. See the concluding words of his “Letters” (Opuscula, pp. 87-115), also the 
conclusion of ‘Respect for the Body of the Lord” (of. cit., p. 23). 
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in. By the nature of the matter it is something interior, although it will 
quite necessarily show itself exteriorly. 

Franciscan Spirituality might well be limited to the private, spiritual, 
supernatural life of the individual Franciscan: what and how he prays, his 
very personal attitude towards God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith. 
However, I shall use the term in a more general sense, to designate the 
entire Franciscan system of the spiritual life;!9 in this sense it might even 
be termed a science, an analytico-synthetic science of Christian Spirituality as 
modified by the Franciscan character — Franciscan principles, a Franciscan 
corpus doctrinae, the Franciscan mark. 

As I have indicated at the beginning of this paper, it will not be my 
purpose to lay down a complete outline of Franciscan Spirituality; I shall be 
satisfied if I can formulate what seem to me the necessary foundations for 
such a synthesis. And at the outset let me call attention to the fact that 
Franciscanism is not exclusively for Franciscans — they must indeed be the 
most perfect living expressions of it, bound to it by their Profession; it is 
meant also for all those men and women who come under the influence of 
Franciscans, in accordance with their state and circumstances of life, that is, 
to the degree which their state and circumstances allow. 


A, FRANCISCANISM, OR THE FRANCISCAN LIFE 


First, I shall try to answer the question, “What is Franciscanism?” Some 
have placed the answer in one or other of the Christian virtues; others have 
placed it in devotion to some particular religious dogma. I contend that the 
answer must be as wide as Christianity and as simple as Francis — you may 
not mutilate the Little Man; you may not make him complex. To illustrate. 
A natural, childlike attitude towards the things of nature, including man, 
and towards the God of nature, yes, a return to the original attitude of the 
Garden of Paradise as far as that is possible under conditions that bear 
the imprint of original sin, is all something truly Franciscan — it is not 
Franciscanism; it is a result of it. Neither does love for “the simple life” 
and for absolute poverty tell the whole Franciscan story — it lives in the 
very heart of Franciscanism but does not constitute it; pagan philosophers 
and pagan mystics have been moved by the same kind of love. Again, pen- 
ance and a thorough-going self-denial are just as prominent in other forms 
of Christian life, sometimes more prominent than in the Franciscan; as a 
matter of fact, Francis once broke off a missionary excursion for the express 
purpose of preventing certain zealots from imposing more and larger mor- 
tifications upon the consciences of the brethren.2° 

Whatever be the answer to the question, ‘What is Franciscanism?”, it 
must somehow be bound up with the Franciscan vocation as enunciated by 
the Voice from the crucifix, ‘‘Francis, go and repair My church....” True, 
after hearing the Voice, Francis went about repairing fallen-down church 
buildings; but at last he did understand: he was to rebuild, not churches 


19. Throughout the paper I use the term, “spiritual life,” in the generally-accepted 


sense of the supernatural life. ; 
20. Cf. Chronica Jordani, 11, 12 (Analecta Franciscana, 1, 4,5). 
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but the Church; and the rebuilding was to be done, not within any personally 
thought-out framework, but in strict accordance with the original specifica- 
tions drawn up by the Son of God — specifications that called for a perfect 
love of the Blessed Trinity and an unselfish service to Christ’s brothers and 
sisters. In other words, the Christian way of thinking and living were to be 
brought back to the world. And this means that Franciscanism was born into 
the Church of God on the day when the anxious convert of Assisi, as by a 
new revelation, re-discovered the Holy Gospel as a way of life. 


1. Francis and the Gospel 


The actual date of birth was February 24, 1209, when Francis, attending 
Mass in the little chapel of Our Lady of the Angels, heard the words of the 
Gospel (the old Gospel for the feast of St. Matthias) : 


At that time Jesus said to His disciples: And as you go, preach the message, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand!’’...Freely you have received, freely give. 
Do not keep gold, or silver, or money in your girdles, nor wallet for your journey, 
nor two tunics, nor sandals, nor staff; for the laborer deserves his living. And 
whatsoever town or village you enter, inquire who in it is worthy; and stay there 
until you leave. As you enter the house, salute it, saying, ‘Peace to this house.” 
If, then that house be worthy, your peace will come upon it; but if it be not 
worthy, let your peace return to you (Mt. 10:7-13). 


Is not this a résumé of the whole Gospel message on the new life inaugu- 
rated by the God-Man — a holy unconcern for the things of this world, and 
absorbing concern for the things of heaven; and then peace, not alone for 
those who carry the Good News that ‘the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
but also for those who receive and accept it? The biographers are one in 
reporting that after he had heard explained to him the text from St. 
Matthew, he cried out: “This is what I want, this is what I wish with all 
my soul to follow.’’2! In after years whenever he looked back upon that Holy 
Mass in the Portiuncula, he knew that the mere reading of the Gospel pas- 
sage had been to him as a direct address from the Lord.?? Thus, it was the 
Good News all over again. 

Franciscanism, it is apparent, was born of the very Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. And out of the same holy womb was to come, two months later, 
April 16, 1209 (according to the generally accepted chronology), the 
Franciscan Order as the main expression of Franciscanism, namely, when the 
crisis came for Bernard of Quintavalle and for Pietro di Cattani. Three 
times Francis opened the Book of the Gospels, and each time there appeared 
a text wherein Jesus Christ was teaching His disciples what they must do in 
order to be His faithful followers.23 The three texts were practically repe- 
titions of what he had heard on the feast of St. Matthias. He did not flinch; 
closing the Book, he simply said: “Brothers, this is our life and Rule — for 
ourselves and for all who will join our company. Go, therefore, and fulfill 


2. Cf 1 Gel., 9; Tres Socit, 25; Leg. Maj., iii, 1 (VIII, 510). 

22. Cf. Opuscula, ‘“Testamentum,” p. 79. 

23. Mt. 19-21; Lk. 9:3; Mt. 16:24. 

24. For references see Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (Benziger 
Brothers, New York, etc., 1925), p. 439. 
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what you have heard.”’24 It was consequently inevitable that, when he came 
to draw up the final draft of his First Order Rule, Francis should begin thus: 
“The Rule and life of the Friars Minor is this, namely, to observe the Holy 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ....” It was the natural thing too that he 
should write to St. Clare and her Poor Ladies: 


Because, by divine inspiration, you have made yourselves daughters and hand- 
maidens of the Most High King, the Heavenly Father, and have espoused your- 
selves to the Holy Spirit, by choosing to live according to the perfection of the 
Holy Gospel, I wish and promise always to have, through myself and my brothers, 
an earnest care and a special solicitude for you. .. .25 


2. Francis’ Intention 


It must be remembered, however, that it was never Francis’ intention 
merely to gather a few men about him and observe the Holy Gospel in all its 
strictness; in fact, the very numbers that crowded to him, wishing to go all 
the way with him, surprised and almost overwhelmed his humility. After his 
great happiness in discovering the Gospel of Jesus Christ as if it were a new 
thing in the Church of God, he was burning with eagerness to give every- 
body the benefit of it, not just a select few. His purpose from the beginning 
was to practice the Gospel himself, and likewise spread that practice to the 
ends of the earth, with, of course, whatever qualifications were necessary to 
meet the circumstances in which people happened to find themselves. It 
seems quite evident that the establishment of the First Order and then that 
of the Second were steps, unpremeditated steps, in the fulfillment of his 
large ambition. Even getting men and women to join his Third Order did 
not satisfy his desires; the fact is, its origin was due entirely to the insistence 
of such persons who were anxious enough to accept Franciscanism but who, 
Francis was aware, could not possibly enter either the First Order or the 
Order of Poor Clares. That is to say, his zeal urged him to the task of 
bringing everybody into harmony wtih the teaching of Jesus Christ as out- 
lined in the Book of the Gospel, yet not all in the same way. He became 
the preacher of the Gospel. Happily we still have a letter addressed by him 
“To All Christians, Religious, Clerics, and Laymen, Men and Women, to Al/ 
Who Dwell in the Whole World” and another letter addressed “To All 
Rulers of the People.” Their content? Nothing more than practical 
summaries of the Gospel message, together with earnest, yet loving, ex- 
hortations to its fulfillment, emphasis being placed on the Holy Eucharist as 
the Gospel Christ continuing His bodily presence in the Church. ‘Preach 
the Gospel to every creature” (Mk. 16:15) — Francis knew that the com- 
mission had been given to him and his brethren as well as to the first 
Apostles. His Admonitions, Rules, and Letters, all are basically the same: 
quotation after quotation from the Divine Word, pleading piled upon plead- 
ing to be true to the Good News, 


3. Teaching the Gospel 


Franciscanism, then, is to bring all men and women under the daily in- 
fluence of the Holy Gospel, to make all men and women realize in a prac- 


25. Opuscula, ‘Forma vivendi,” p. 75 
26. Idem., pp. 87-98; 111-115. 
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tical way that in this Gospel is Christ’s Good News, a personal message for 
each one of them, the pattern of life that the God-Man wanted to give them 
for their progressive sanctification and their ultimate, everlasting salvation. 
The source and at the same time the essence of the thing Francis wished to 
start because God had told him to do so, the thing he actually did start, was 
the Christian Gospel lived with all the energy and enthusiasm of the Church's 
everlasting youth, the life of the Early Church come back! Thus, there can 
be only one goal for Franciscanism: to make men and women think about 
God, about mankind, about the whole world precisely as the Gospel teaches 
us to think about them; to make them /ove God, human beings, and all 
creatures precisely as the Gospel teaches they must be loved; and to make 
them /ive in the simplicity and childlikeness in which the Gospel bids and 
exhorts us to live. And, granting this, we may characterize Franciscanism as 
the Franciscan crusade for the freedom of the children of God, that is, the 
crusade for the revival and preservation of the Gospel life. In any case, 
as long as it is true to itself, this movement will be ever fresh and vital, 
natural and direct, ever simple and childlike and self-surrendering, even as 
was life in the Church of Apostolic times; for it flows from a faith that is 
really alive, from a hope that is everlastingly young, from a charity that 
envies the fervor of the Seraphim, Only some such conception will explain 
the phenomenon that was Francis of Assisi, breathing and living the Gospel 
ideal and always going the limit. Never before and never after did a Religious 
founder dare pledge himself and his immediate followers to the entire 
Gospel ideal, including the apostolate; mever before or after did a religious 
preacher ask more of flesh and blood, and withal so sweetly and reassuringly ; 
and, certainly, radicalism was never more honest than in him, radicalism 
youthful and uncompromising, the radicalism of a knightly and childlike 
spirit forever on crusade. 


B. FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


Once you grant the completely Gospel character of Franciscanism, once 
you admit that life in perfect accordance with the Holy Gospel is of the very 
essence of the Franciscan movement, then it should not prove too difficult 
to analyse its spirituality in the more or less strict sense of the word. 


1, Unifying Dogma 

The first element is the unifying dogma of Franciscan Spirituality, 
the Fatherhood of God. I call this the unifying dogma for the reason that 
all the other elements can somehow be deduced from it or can at least be 
logically grouped under it. It might also be called the basic dogma because 
all Franciscan Spirituality somehow rests upon it, is finally reducible to it. 

It stands to reason that the most important thing in any man’s life is the 
FACT OF GOD —the most important consideration in what a man does, 
in what he says, in what he thinks. Regarding Francis of Assisi, we may say: 
From the moment of his conversion in 1206 till Saturday night, October 3, 
1226, the fact of God was to all practical purposes identical with the fact 
of his own existence. However, that is not the whole of it. To him the 
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Almighty was, of course, Creator, Lord, and Final End. But the Holy 
Gospel, the Good News, told him more about God than that. Above all, it 
told him that the man who is humble and poor in spirit is reborn so as to 
become a mew man in Christ, that is, a child of God. Here is the doc- 
trine that sounds the depths of Franciscanism as it sounds the depths of 
Christianity itself. And Francis accepted the doctrine as it must be accepted — 
literally. God is our Father, and we are His children; and that, for the 
simple reason that Jesus Christ, THE Son of God, is our Brother — our 
Brother since He is a human being like us, but our Brother in a truer sense, 
namely, in that we have His Sanctifying Grace. Francis, of course, never 
uses technical terms, like Sanctifying Grace and Children of Adoption, 
though he says what means the same. For example: ‘‘...they will be chil- 
dren of the heavenly Father’; and “We are His (Christ’s) brothers when we 
do the will of His Father, Who is in heaven.”27 And if Christ is really our 
Brother, then His Father must be ours as well. So thoroughly did that doc- 
trine enter the conscious life of the Little Poor Man that we are forced to 
modify the statement made a moment ago, to read this way: “For Francis 
the Fact of God as his real and ever-present Father was to all practical pur- 
poses identical with his own existence.” 


a. Fatherhood of God 


As any well-instructed Christian, he had always been aware of the fact 
that the good God is rightly called the Father of all creatures but especially 
of those human beings who are united to His Son in Sanctifying Grace. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is not at all wonderful that, when the first great crisis 
came into his life, Francis met it by hurling the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God against the hardened heart of Pietro di Bernardone — “Hear all of 
you and understand: hitherto I have called Pietro di Bernardone my father, 
now...I return to him all his money... and the clothes I got from him so 
that hereafter I shall say unhindered: Our Father Who art in heaven, and 
not, Father Pietro di Bernardone.’’?8 In this scene, as it appears to me, we 
have one of the turning-points of human history, a scene that dramatists will 
renew as long as men walk upon this earth. For here we have not merely a 
merited rebuke to Pietro, but the beginning of a twenty-years’ litany, “Our 
Father Who art in Heaven”; not just Francis of Assisi’s nuptials with the 
Lady Poverty, but the sudden realization of the absolute character of Divine 
Providence and of the wealth and splendor in what it means to be able to 
call God ‘‘Father.” 

Nevertheless, it must have been only when he had finally rediscovered 
the Gospel as God’s personal message to man that the fact of God as our 
Father was driven into his soul with a force that was overwhelming, and 
filled his heart to a point where it must overflow. Be that as it may, Jesus 
Christ, Center of the Gospel and therefore Center of the universe, was con- 
tinually calling God His Father; consequently (and it was the warm logic of 
a man that never could have put his mind to Formal Logic) he, a poor man, 


27. Idem., “Epistola I,” p. 93. 
28. Tres Socii, 19. 
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a man wedded to poverty for life — he had the right to call God Ais Father 
likewise; and so have all the poor and humble, for they all belong to Christ, 
“Son of the Living God.” 


Let me illustrate with what I consider the most significant words uttered 
by Francis in this regard (perhaps in any regard) ; they are to be found in 
the twenty-second chapter of the so-called ‘'First Rule’ :29 


Let us...hold fast the words, the life and doctrine, and the Gospel of Him 
Who deigned to speak to His Father for us and to manifest His Name to us, 
saying: ‘Father, I have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou hast given 
Me....Holy Father, keep in Thy name those whom Thou hast given Me, that 
they may be one even as We are.... These things I speak in the world in order 
that they may have joy made full in themselves....I have made known to them 
Thy name... that the love with which Thou hast loved Me may be in them, and 
I in them.,’’30 


How remarkable that these touching words of Christ should be quoted by 
the idiota, and that he should ask for the entire context (Jn. 17:6-26), from 
which they are taken, to be read to him on his deathbed !>1 


For Francis, then, that was the fundamental truth of the Good News: 
God’s Name is Father! One may safely call it the central truth, the unifying 
dogma, of the Gospel and therefore of all Franciscan Spirituality — God is 
our Father: we are His children in Jesus Christ. To Moses and to the 
philosophers of later times the Ineffable God had revealed Himself as 
JEHOVAH — I AM WHO AM — the ENS A SE; but to the Apostles and 
to all Christians, pre-eminently to Francis of Assisi, Jesus Christ had said 
simply: ‘‘God’s Name is Father.” 

Granting that, it is easy to understand that Francis should insist to all his 
Friars, ““‘And when you stand up to pray’ (Mk, 11:25), say: ‘Our Father 
Who art in Heaven’ ” ;3? or that he should tell his beloved Lay Brothers to 
repeat the “Our Father” no less than seventy-six times each day ;33 or that 
he should call out to the whole world: “Let us therefore love God and adore 
Him with a pure heart and a pure mind....And let us offer Him praises 
and prayers day and night, saying: ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven,’ for 


29. We speak of a ‘Primitive Rule,” of a ‘First Rule’ (‘Regula I’), and of a 
“Second Rule” (“Regula II’). The “Primitive Rule’ was formulated by St. Francis 
out of a few simple Gospel texts and was approved, Viva voce, by Pope Innocent III 
on April 23, 1209, or in May or June of 1210; the exact formula has not come down 
to us. The “First Rule” is made up of twenty-three chapters, embodying the “Primitive 
Rule” plus the changes and additions it underwent during the course of the eleven 
or twelve years that followed its original formulation; it has been preserved intact 
and is sometimes called the “Rule of 1221” or the “Regula non-bullata.’ The “Second 
Rule” is the definitive Rule of the Friars Minor, in force today. Consisting of twelve 
chapters, it is the result of a severe revision made by St. Francis in 1223, and was 
incorporated in the Bull of approbation issued by Pope Honorius’ III on November 
29, 1223; it is sometimes known as the ‘Rule of 1223” or the “Regula bullata.” For 
a study of the involved and controverted history of the Rules, see P. Dr. Dominicus 
Mandic, O. F.M., De Legislatione Antique Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Vol. I, ‘“Legis- 
latio Franciscana ab an. 1210-1221” (E typographia croatica Franciscanae Provinciae, 
Mostar, 1924). 

30. Opuscula, pp. 56, ff. Cf. Op. cit., “Epistola I,” p. 94. 

31. Cf. Carmichael, Miscellanea Franciscana, YX (1904), pp. 149 ff. 

32. Opuscula, “Regula I,” p. 55. 

33. Cf. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 28; “Regula II,” p. 66. 
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‘we ought always to pray, and not to faint’’’ (Lk. 18:1).34 It should be 
noticed here (I think it is something quite unique) that Francis presents the 
simple ‘Our Father’ as a ready-to-hand solution for that, to many, vexing 
problem of how to satisfy Christ's admonition to uninterrupted prayer — not 
that he expected anyone to be repeating the same words all the time, but 
that Catholic prayer is basically a recognition that God wishes to be con- 
sidered, and actually is, our Father, not just our Creator, Lord, Judge, and 
Final End. 


b. Blessed Trinity 


This is hardly the place to review St. Francis’ burning devotion to the 
Blessed Trinity, but it should be remarked that it was the Triune God Whom 
he was constantly calling “Father.” True, in his writing he does time after 
time refer to the First Person as the Father, but in so far as the Fatherhood 
of God is the unifying doctrine in the spirituality of St. Francis, it is God 
as One and Triune that he has in mind. For instance, recall his marvellous 
Praises of God, written, as Brother Leo testifies,3> “‘after the vision and 
speech of the Seraph”: “Thou art the omnipotent King, Thou holy Father, 
King of heaven and earth. Thou art the Triume and one Lord God, all 
good. Thou art good, all good, the highest good, Lord God, living and 
true.” There follows a litany of all the fine names that Francis could think 
of as worthy to be addressed to God his Father.3® Again, at the beginning 
of the paraphrase of the “Our Father,” we read: “Our Father, Most Holy: 
Our Creator, Redeemer, Savior, and Consoler.’’37 

This predilection for the name of ‘‘Father,” Francis most certainly got 
from the Holy Gospel, preferring it to all other names, even when he was 
abstracting altogether from the Trinity of Persons.38 The reason for it is not 
hard to find. It was the goodness of God that attracted him and that he was 
forever proclaiming — the goodness of that God ‘‘... Who has given, and 
gives, to us all, the whole body, the whole soul, and our life; Who has 
created and redeemed us, and by His mercy alone will save us; Who has 
done and does all good to us, miserable and wretched, vile, unclean, un- 
grateful, and evil.’39 


c. Spiritual Childhood 


Francis accepted the Good News of the Fatherhood of God literally; its 
correlative, divine childhood, spiritual childhood, supernatural childhood, he 
likewise accepted literally. And there were two aspects to this sense of being 
a child of God: the first defined his attitude towards God and made for 
directness, simplicity, and a loving enthusiasm in virtue and prayer; the other 


34. Idem., “Epistola I,” pp. 89 ff. 

35. Cf. Opuscula, “Apparatus Criticus,” p. 199. 
36. Idem., “Chartula,” p. 124. 

37. Idem., “Laudes,” p. 119. 


38. Cf. W. Lampen, “S. Franciscus, Cultor Trinitatis,’ Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, XX1I (1928), p. 451. 


39. Opuscula, “Regula I,” p. 60. 
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aspect governed his attitude towards his fellow-creatures — everybody and 
everything had to go by the name of Brother or Sister. This sense of divine 
childhood, so manifest in his whole way of living, explains why naturalness, 
childlikeness (distinct from childishness!), simplicity, spiritual joy, and in- 
tensity of charity must always be marks of Franciscan prayer and Franciscan 
conduct — if they are going to be truly Franciscan. 

Most assuredly, the constant loving thought that God was his Father made 
Francis homesick for his Father’s House — has not a child of God a right 
to his Father’s estate? Still, also this earth is his Father’s estate; and, like 
any child that has not been crushed by fear, Francis walked about his Father’s 
world as if it were his own — simple, natural, without a care, except that of 
loving his Father and fulfilling His will with all his heart and soul and induc- 
ing others to do the same. None before and none after him has enjoyed more 
than he the freedom that belongs to the children of God, “having nothing 
yet possessing all things” (2 Cor. 6:10). 

One other point has a bearing on this Franciscan attitude of childhood. 
Francis was indeed God’s joyous Troubadour; but it was mot an easy 
Christianity or a sentimental type of spiritual childhood that he practiced 
himself and promoted in others. “The Lord thus gave me to do penance,” 
he says in his Testament.4° The Rule for his brethren and his letter ‘“To All 
the Faithful” are proof enough that he expected them to lead a life of 
penance. Too often is it said that fear, as a motive, is irreconcilable with 
Franciscanism. Servile fear may be; but filial fear, the fear of offending so 
good a Father, belongs to the very concept of spiritual childhood as a 
Christian and Franciscan attitude. Francis clearly distinguishes between the 
two: “Where charity is and wisdom, there is neither fear nor ignorance... . 
Where there is fear of the Lord to guard one’s house, there the enemy can 
find no point at which to enter.’’4! 


2. Franciscan Ideal 


The Franciscan Ideal follows quite logically from what has been said 
thus far. If life in perfect accordance with the Holy Gospel is the very 
thing we call Franciscanism, and if the Fatherhood of God expresses sub- 
stantially what Francis accepted as the Great Good News, then imitation of 
Christ is inevitably the Franciscan Ideal — imitation of Christ as the central 
Figure of the Gospel story, imitation of Christ as the Divine and Human Son 
of God, Who knew how to fulfill perfectly the will of His Father. 


Christ-likeness is a connotation of the very name of ‘“‘Christian.’”” There 
are degrees of it; the professed aspirant to Gospel perfection takes upon him- 
self the obligation to follow Christ more closely than other Christians. On 
the objective side, this Christ-likeness is expressed in the degree of Sanctifying 
Grace, the amount of Christ-life, possessed by the individual Christian. On 
the practical side, it is expressed in a more or less conscious imitation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God—a conscious imitation of the interior and 
exterior life of Jesus Christ, of His private and public life. In other words, 
he who strives for the practical perfection of the Gospel must reproduce in 


40. Idem., p. 77. 
41. Idem., “Admonitiones,” xxvii, p. 18. 
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himself, as far as that is possible, the kind of life Jesus Christ led while here 
on earth, including the very mysteries that made up His character as Mediator 
between God and mankind, especially, the mysteries of His crucifixion and 
death, His resurrection, His ascension into Heaven. This mystical reproduc- 
tion must, of course, be understood in the sense in which St. Paul was con- 
stantly asking it of the Early Christians. For example: 


... How shall we who are dead to sin still live in it? Do you not know that 
we who have been baptized into Christ Jesus have been baptized into His death? 
For we were buried with him by means of Baptism into death, in order that, just 
as Christ has arisen from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life (Rom. 6:2-3). 


Again: 


...God, Who is rich in mercy... brought us to life together with Christ..., 
and raised us up together, and seated us together in heaven in Christ Jesus... 
(Eph. 2:4-6). 

There can be no question as to the fashion and the completeness of 
Francis’ personal imitation of his beloved Christ. Indeed, in a practical sense 
it is the most important element of Franciscan Spirituality. “Imitation” is 
a weak word when applied to him; ‘conformity with Christ” is much more 
satisfactory; “identification with Christ’ is perhaps the truest expression — 
when the Seraph up on La Verna signed him with the marks of the Passion, 
it was to be plain to all the world that he had fulfilled the dynamic exhor- 
tation of the Apostle, “... put on the Lord Jesus Christ... ’’ (Rom. 13:14). 

There is hardly a better illustration of St. Francis’ ambition and de- 
termination to live in the very manner of Christ Himself than his reasoning 
on the occasion of his great doubt as to whether he should devote himself 
undividedly to contemplation or take part in the active apostolate of preach- 
ing. There had never been any hesitation in his mind as to the superiority of 
prayer over activity as the two elements of the “mixed life.” “Mary has 
chosen the best part” (Lk. 10:42) —he accepted that as a principle in the 
same way that Catholic tradition has always accepted it. As for his own 
inclination, there was scarcely anything that could please him so much as 
being able to retire to some quiet and secluded spot where he could sur- 
render himself, for days and weeks together, to the contemplation of the 
Divine goodness; and, when such an opportunity did present itself, nothing 
but an evident manifestation of God’s will was allowed to interfere.42 Before 
he appealed to St. Clare and Brother Silvester to obtain an answer from God 
to settle his perplexity, he had already lined up in his mind a formidable 
array of good points in favor of a life exclusively dedicated to prayer. “But,” 
in his own words, as quoted by St. Bonaventure, ‘‘there is one point to the 
contrary, which seems to outweigh all these things before God, namely, that 
the only-begotten Son of God left the bosom of the Father for the good of 
souls..., retaining nothing at all for Himself, so that He might expend 
everything for our good.’’43 Even here, his charity told him, he was to walk 
in the footsteps of his Lord and Brother. 


42. Cf. Leg. Maj., x, 2, 3 (VII, 533). 
43. Idem., xii, 1 (VIII, 539). 
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That he held out this same ideal of imitation of Christ for his Brothers 
is plain from the Rule he wrote for them. In the introductory words of the 
“First Rule” he had said simply: “The Rule and life of these Brothers is this, 
namely, to live in obedience, in chastity, and without property, and to follow 
the teaching and footsteps of our Lord Jesus Christ.”44 The corresponding 
words in the ‘Second Rule,” though not so explicit, are identical in meaning: 
“The Rule and life of the Minor Brothers is this, namely, to observe the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ....’’45 As a matter of fact, the entire Rule 
may be looked upon as a statement of the manner in which the Friars Minor 
are to imitate the “mixed life’’ of Christ, with the precedence given, of 
course, to “...the spirit of holy prayer and devotion, which all other tem- 
poral things must serve.’’46 Finally, the truly perfect prayer with which 
Francis closes his letter to all the Friars has for its purpose, “... that, being 
enkindled by the fire of the Holy Spirit, we may be able to follow in the 
footsteps of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and come to Thee, the Most 
High, by Thy grace alone.’’4” 


3. Franciscan Asceticism 


One cannot separate Franciscan asceticism from the imitation of Christ — 
it is part of the Franciscan ideal. However, I shall not stress the point here, 
but rather keep in mind the essential character of Franciscan asceticism and 
some of the misunderstandings that quite regularly creep into popular inter- 
pretations of St. Francis’ own ascetical life. 


a. Positive Character 


The asceticism of St. Francis was, above all, something positive. No 
more than any other healthy Catholic mind did he look upon renunciation 
and abnegation merely for their own sakes — otherwise why did he break 
off his missionary excursion when he heard that the two Vicars-General were 
imposing added fasts upon the brethren?48 It was virtue, and virtue of a 
very positive kind, that he sought for himself and others. Indeed, he went 
so far as to personalize all the virtues, including the ascetical, speaking to 
and about them, and earnestly begging the good God in His mercy to pro- 
tect them — ‘‘May the Lord preserve thee,” is his repeated petition in the 
“Salutation to the Virtues.’”49 Even self-control and self-development, un- 
questionably sought at times as the immediate goal of self-denial, were 
primarily considered as means to Christ-likeness and as expressions of love 
for God. His general attitude towards Jesus Christ as the Son of his Heavenly 
Father, should leave no room for doubt here. Moreover, this same attitude 
made of his whole life, and therefore of the ascetical side of it, a unified act 
of obedience to, and imitation of, Jesus Christ — ‘I, little Brother Francis, 


44, Opuscula, p. 25. 

45. Idem., p. 63. 

46. Idem., ‘Regula II,” p. 68. 
47. Idem., “Epistola II,” p. 107. 
48. Cf. note 20. 

49, Cf. Opuscula, pp. 20 f. 
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wish to follow the life and poverty of our Most High Lord Jesus Christ...” 
was his last wish to St. Clare;°° and the repetition in his writings is almost 
monotonous: ‘‘for the Lord says,” ‘As the Lord says,” “according to what 
the Lord says.” 


b. Gospel Observance 


As he accepted everything else in the Holy Gospel, Francis accepted all 
its renunciation literally. But a distinction must be made. He followed the 
letter of Gospel asceticism, but in the sense and in the spirit in which it was 
given. He was constantly harping on “...the letter kills, but the spirit 
gives life” (2 Cor. 3:6); im fact, he wrote a neat little commentary on this 
text of St. Paul.>! Moreover, in one instance at least he actually went beyond 
the letter of the gospel; and it is a very significant point. Though Christ 
told His Apostles not to carry money with them on their journeys, He 
Himself, according to the Gospel, had recourse to money on one occasion ;>? 
and one of His chosen ones, presumably by His appointment, exercised the 
functions of bursar in the College of the Apostles. Nevertheless, Francis, 
this reputed stickler for the letter of the Gospel, incorporated into his final 
Rule a strict prohibition against the use of money, even to relieve the sick,>3 
for whose benefit an exception had been made in the earlier draft of the 
Rule.°4 How explain this apparent contradiction, except by the principle 
that “‘the letter kills, but the spirit gives life”? In other words, it must have 
seemed to Francis that the use of money in his times had become such an 
occasion for scandal to Christian people as to militate against the spirit of 
Gospel asceticism, while the necessities of the Friars could be well enough 
provided for without the handling of money. 


And if he accepted the Pauline dictum as a principle with regard to the 
Gospel of Christ, certainly it must be accepted by his followers with regard 
to any and all ascetical provisions of the Rule he wrote — not as a subterfuge 
for laxity or ‘‘broad-mindedness,” but as a dictate of Christian prudence and 
charity. The issue may never be whether to surrender Franciscan ideals, nor 
whether certain accidental externals of modern Franciscan life are im per- 
fectly literal harmony with certain details of the Rule; the really critical 
matter for Franciscans must ever be: Do they have the spirit of their Father 
and Founder, and, therefore, are they living in accordance with the spirit 
of their Rule? Given that spirit, they will observe the Rule ad literam, sine 
glossa, without any special urging, provided that the good of God’s Church 
does not demand otherwise — certain ascetical formulae may have to bow 
before the exigencies of religion and charity, but mever the spirit of 
Franciscan asceticism nor its essential externals. For example, poverty, strict 
poverty, postulating the poor use of things, is essential to Franciscan pet- 
fection; the avoidance of the use of money is not, though true Franciscans 
will always remain dissatisfied with conditions that make the use of money 


50. Idem., ‘Ultima voluntas,” p. 76. 
51. Idem., ““Admonitiones,” vii, p. 10. 
52; (Cf. Mt. 17:26. 

53. Cf. Opuscula, “Regula II,” p. 67. 
54. Idem., “Regula I,” pp. 35 . 
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necessary. No honest Franciscan need feel ashamed to make his own the 
words, “I became all things to all men, that I might save all. I do all things 
for the sake of the Gospel, that I may be made partaker thereof” 
(1 Cor. 9:22, 23). 

There can be nothing Pharisaical in Franciscan asceticism; its goal must 
be: complete renunciation of self as a means towards a complete control of 
self for the service of God, as a means towards an utter self-abasement before 
the Infinite God, as a means towards a perfect imitation of Christ and 
obedience to Him, and as an expression of perfect love for the Heavenly 
Father, in union with Christ. 


c. The Body 


We distinguish between spiritual asceticism and bodily asceticism; and 
Francis always insisted upon the former as the more important.>> However, 
his concept of the body in the matter of Christian living deserves special 
notice. 

That he looked upon the human body as a powerful and insidious agency 
for evil, is as clear as anything in his life — “Brother Ass’ had to be kept 
in subjection; often it had to be driven hard. Do not blame the devil or 
your neighbor for your sins, he says in Admonition 10, 


because each one has his enemy in his power, namely, the body, and it is by 
this that he sins. Wherefore blessed is that servant who ever keeps captive the 
enemy given into his power and wisely guards himself against him; because as long 
as he does this, no other enemy, visible or invisible, will be able to harm him.56 


Perhaps the most interesting feature in his attitude towards the body is 
this (and it will help to interpret the above quotation), that he considered 
“ the body” as a symbol of sin and of our lower inclinations, spiritual as 
well as animal; whereas “‘the spirit’’ was to him the symbol of virtue and of 
all that is good in our inclinations. For all practical purposes, his dis- 
tinction between ‘‘the body’ and “the spirit’ is identical with St. Paul’s 
famous distinction between ‘‘the flesh,’ symbol of ‘‘the old man,” and “the 
spirit,” symbol of ‘the new man,”>7 

But there was no suspicion of Manichaeism in his estimate of the human 
body. At the conclusion of the touching incident in which he comforted the 
Brother who thought he was dying of hunger, Francis made the very 
Christian remark, “... Let each one, considering his own nature, give to his 
body what it requires, so that it may be able to serve the spirit.’>8 Further- 
more, no one has ever said a finer thing about the human body than Francis 
said in Admonition 5: ““O Man, consider how excellently the Lord has 
placed you, for He has created you and formed you ‘to the image’ of His 
beloved Son, according to the body. ...’’? 


55. Cf. I Cel., 51. 

56. Opuscula, p. 11. 

57. Idem., pp. 10, 13, 26, 27, 31, 32, etc. 

58. Cf. Speculum Perfectionis, cap, 27, ed. Sabatier, pp. 78 f. 
59. Opuscula, p. 8. 
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d. Ascetical Virtues 


To repeat, Franciscan asceticism may be summed up in obedience to, and 
imitation of, Jesus Christ; and therefore it embraces all the crucifying virtues. 
However, if there is any special character to Franciscan asceticism, it should 
show itself most prominently in the trinity of Gospel counsels: poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 


Poverty 


From the beginning Francis found actual poverty absolutely necessary if 
he were to fulfill what he deemed his vocation. Still, it is easy to misinterpret 
his ideas about it. So devoted did he show himself to it, so lovingly did he 
speak about the Lady Poverty, so passionately did he condemn the least dis- 
respect for it or neglect of it among his Brothers, that many have been 
deceived into thinking of poverty as almost the only thing that really mat- 
tered in his life and in the whole Franciscan movement. Unquestionably, it 
did matter; but it is not the soul of Franciscanism, as some claim. Here, as 
much as anywhere, the distinction between means and end is important; 
likewise, the distinction between interior spirit, or moving force, and its 
exterior manifestation —the former is a constant; the latter may be, and 
usually is, a variable. In the matter before us the “‘spirit’’ was Francis’ intense 
love for his Divine Father by the way of the God-Man, Jesus Christ; he 
expressed that love exteriorly by his ready acceptance and his unselfish prac- 
tice of the whole Gospel life. 

The experience of Christianity is sufficient warrant for saying that the 
Gospel life is practiced most characteristically by voluntary poverty in material 
things. Though it is only one element of external Gospel life, it is indubitably 
the most striking; without it, in an extreme form, Franciscanism would never 
have gotten started, particularly at a time when the Church had been officially 
convinced that there were already enough Religious communities in existence; 
without it Franciscanism would have quite a different meaning from the one 
it now has: should it be wanting, therefore, it were futile to speak of any 
fulfillment of Franciscan ideals. In practice the most difficult side of the 
Gospel life, actual and complete poverty is nevertheless the precise exterior 
mark by which Francis, and undoubtedly Christ Himself, wished this d/f- 
ferent Order to be recognized. So, it is impossible to follow St, Francis, 
the Great Christian Idealist, unless one is willing to follow St. Francis, the 
Poverello. That is the vox populi as it has ever been the voice of the Church. 
On the other hand, one cannot be in love with poverty as such. That is to 
say, to be a supernatural virtue at all, precisely a counselled Gospel virtue, 
it must somehow flow from, it must somehow be an expression of, one’s love 
for God through Christ. If it is to be Franciscam poverty, the complete pov- 
erty revealed in the Good News, it must have its source in the kind’ of love 
we call seraphic; and so vital is it to that love that nothing can possibly 
substitute for it. 


60. Cf. Lemmens, Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, “‘Sanctissimi Patris” Nostri 
Francisci Intentio Regulae,” n. 2, pp. 84 f. 
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However, Franciscan poverty must be determined still further. It does 
not flow immediately from this intense love of God; it is a phase of some- 
thing much vaster than itself, of something that takes in the whole Gospel 
life as recommended and lived by the Son of God, namely, that interior 
poverty which may well be called “poverty in spirit’ or “‘spiritual poverty’’ — 
a complete emptying of oneself out of love for God in and through Christ 
and in imitation of Him, ‘Poverty in spirit’’ is synonymous with the entire 
Gospel teaching of self-denial, and the whole manner of Christ's living here 
on earth — complete self-abnegation, self-abasement, self-dedication. Noth- 
ing less is implied in the perfect following of Him Who, “though He was 
by nature God,... emptied Himself, taking the nature of a slave..., be- 
coming obedient to death,” keeping back nothing for Himself not even ‘‘a 
place to rest His head’’ (Phil. 2:6-8; Mt. 8:20), and Who, therefore, is 
the One Exemplar of perfect devotion to God. 

That such was Francis’ idea, is clear enough from the frequency with 
which he associates other virtues with his Lady Poverty, especially her “‘sister 
humility,” as in the ‘‘Salutation to the Virtues.’’6! Indeed, on one occasion, 
after speaking of poverty as ‘‘that treasure of the Gospel hidden in a field, to 
buy which one must sell everything,’”’ he adds: 


He who desires to reach this height [of poverty} must renounce not only 
worldly prudence but even, in a sense, the knowledge of letters, so that stripped 
of such possessions... he may offer himself naked into the arms of the Crucified. 
For he who retains within the secret places of his heart coffers for his own opinions 
certainly does not perfectly renounce the world.62 


This would seem to mean that Franciscan poverty is “poverty of spirit,” and 
that material poverty is one phase of it, and an exterior one at that. The 
same idea pervades his brief but striking commentary on the text, ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit’ (Mt. 5:3). 

Evidently, in order to enjoy ‘the freedom of the children of God’ (Rom. 
8:21), ome must surrender all things, material goods and one’s own ego 
among them. Such is Franciscan poverty in its broadest sense, that is, absolute 
poverty in spirit. Only thus can we justify the extreme praises our Father 
addressed to poverty, and only thus, it would seem, are we able to explain 
the omission of Aumility from the catalog of the Beatitudes as given in the 
Sermon on the Mount — humility, which in the whole Catholic tradition is 
the very basis of Christian perfection, Since the days of the Apostles no one 
had ever gone quite so far as Francis in giving up the things of this life, 
most likely for the simple reason that no one had ever been quite so humble, 
quite so loving, and therefore quite so perfect a copy of Him Who, while 
being the Son of God, did not hesitate to “empty Himself.” 


Chastity 


But if actual poverty was for Francis an expression of his humility, self- 
surrender, and seraphic love, chastity was another. In order to characterize 
Franciscan chastity, attention is often called to Chapter 11, of the Rule, where 


61. Opuscula, p. 20. 
62. Leg. Maj. vii, i, 2 (VII, 523). 
63. Opuscula, ‘“‘Admonitiones,” xiv, p. 13. 
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St. Francis makes a special precept of avoiding ‘‘suspicious intimacies or 
conferences with women.’’64 However, it seems to me that much more con- 
vincing evidence of a Franciscan character in chastity can be found in his 
beautiful ‘Salutation to the Virtues,” already referred to.6> Within the few 
lines that make up the ‘Salutation,’ Francis speaks to and about wisdom and 
simplicity, poverty and humility, charity and obedience; but not once does 
he mention the virtue of chastity by name. That he deeply loved this virtue, 
should go without saying: some of his strongest exhortations are concerned 
with it, some of the most striking incidents of his life revolve about it; 
nevertheless, there is no mention of it here, where we certainly have a right 
to look for it. My answer to the difficulty: we must look for it, for it must 
be here! After Francis has indicated the effects of the virtues of poverty and 
humility, he goes on: “Holy charity confounds all diabolical and carnal 
temptations. ... "°° Does this mean that Franciscan chastity is intelligible 
only in connection with charity? To put it another way: does Franciscan 
Spirituality emphasize the charity of chastity more than its renunciation ?67 
It would seem so. 


Obedience 


The same note of humility and self-surrender is found in Franciscan 
obedience: 


Holy obedience confounds all bodily and carnal desires, and keeps one’s body 
mortified to the obedience of the spirit and to the obedience of one’s brother, and 
makes a person subject to all the human beings of this world, and not only to 
human beings, but also to all animals and wild beasts, so that they can do with 
him poe they will, in so far as it has been given to them from above by 
the Lord. 


But there is more to say for Franciscan obedience. In commenting on the 
obedience Francis expected of his Brothers, Pourrat remarks that the formula, 
“We must obey perinde ac cadaver,” is older than St. Ignatius of Loyola.6? 
Certainly, the spirit of it is as old as the Fathers of the dessert, and there- 
fore as old as the Church and her Gospel. Francis put new life into the 
formula, as the incident would seem to show, where he graphically compares 
a perfectly obedient Religious to a corpse.7° 

Still, even such complete, almost self-less, obedience does not exhaust the 
Franciscan character. What our Father really thought of obedience is best 
expressed in Admonition 3, which is a commentary on Christ's words, 
“... Who does not renounce all that he possesses, cannot be My disciple” 


64. Idem., “Regula II,” p. 73. 

65. Cf. note 61. 

66. Codex O: “carnal intentions...” Cf. Opuscula, p. 21; “Apparatus Criticus,” 
fe Los 
a 67. This recalls Brother Giles’ answer to the question, “Is not charity a greater 
virtue than chastity?”’: “And what is more chaste than charity?” Cf. Dicta Beati 
Aegidii (Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi, 1905), p. 32. 

68. Opuscula, “Salutatio Virtutum,” p. 21. 

69. Cf. Christian Spirituality (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1924), II, 164. 
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(Lk. 14:33), and ‘“*. .. He who would save his life will lose it” (Mt. 16:25): 
“That man leaves all he possesses and loses his body and soul who abandons 
himself wholly in the hands of his superior, and, whatever he does or says, 
provided it is something good, is true obedience, as long as he knows that it 
is not contrary to his {the superior’s} will.”7! In this brief statement there 
are two important points for the Franciscan to notice: first, obedience is so 
intimately linked with poverty of spirit as to be practically identified with it; 
secondly, all the conduct of the Religious can have the merit of the vow of 
obedience. But the climax of Franciscan obedience is still to come: “And if 
at times a subject see things which would be better and more useful for his 
soul than those which the superior commands him, let him sacrifice his will 
to God, let him strive to fulfill the work enjoined by the superior. For this 
is true and charitable obedience, which satisfies God and neighbor.” Evi- 
dently, Franciscan obedience is not so much a matter of renunciation as of 
caritas seraphica; obedience never has a completely Franciscan significance 
unless it proceeds physically, so to speak, from Franciscan charity. (The 
Cod. conv. Ognissanti and the Cod. coll. S. Isidori present a different, per- 
haps even more powerful, reading of this provocative sentence: ‘Nam haec 
caritas obedientia est’ — as if Francis were to say in English, “Now, this 
kind of charity I call real obedience.”’)’2_ Any doubt as to the correctness of 
this interpretation should be dispelled by the following words: “‘If a superior 
command a subject anything that is against his soul, it is permissible for him 
to disobey,73 but he must not leave him [his superior}; and, if in conse- 
quence he suffer persecution from some, he should, for the sake of God, 
love them all the more.”’ Now, this is asking much of a man who is under- 
going persecution for justice’ sake; but the reason given by Francis is all for 
the sublimity of charity: “For verily he abides in perfect obedience who suf- 
fers persecution rather than wish to be separated from his Brothers, since he 
‘lays down his life’ for his Brothers” (Jn. 15:13). The only comment that 
would seem to fit such a thought is this: Catholic tradition makes of martyr- 
dom an act of Perfect Charity! (I am sure I am not wrong in thinking that 
Francis’ idea of obedience as an act of charity is one of his greatest contri- 
butions to practical asceticism. I base my opinion not alone on the quoted 
Admonition 3, but also on the way in which Francis speaks about obedience 
generally — certainly not as of a merely military obedience, nor even as of a 
merely reverential obedience, but of an obedience that is dictated by divine 
and human love —and primarily so.) 


To summarize. In this trinity of virtues there is a twofold and intrinsic 
Franciscan unity: they are three distinct but interrelated expressions of what 
is much more basic than they, namely, poverty of spirit and seraphic love. 


4, The Franciscan Virtue 


The Seraphic Saint — who ‘does not know that this means St. Francis of 
Assisi? People speak of the “Seraphic Doctor,” and mean St. Bonaventure. 


71. Opuscula, pp. 6 f. 
72. Idem., “Apparatus Criticus,” p. 155. 
73. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 30. 
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Quite often too they speak of the “Seraphic Order,” and thereby designate 
(what should be, if it is true to itself) the humble Order of Friars Minor. 
In other words, history implicitly acknowledges that the Father and Founder 
of Franciscans has really left his mark, his seal, on his family. Here is an- 
other of those unique points that make up the character of the Franciscan 
community, perhaps the most unique of all, certainly one of the most signifi- 
cant: a mark that properly defines the founder of a Religious Order appro- 
priated to the Order as such! Mind, this is not a mere “appropriation” in 
the technical use of the word, for seraphicness is always the actually dominant 
note in any Franciscan, provided he has remained loyal to his vocation. 

And the marvel becomes even larger when we consider that the name 
which belongs by right to the highest of all the angelic choirs that meet be- 
fore the Great White Throne is used by all the world to indicate the Little 
Poor man and also the Order instituted. The Saint who is supposed to have 
been the simplest and humblest of men; a whole group of men who, by 
their Profession and by the sound of their official name, are supposed to be 
the simplest and humblest group of men — all designated by an adjective that 
connotes the highest type of love for the Infinite God and, therefore, for His 
creatures, which in one way or another reflect His glory. 

All this plainly indicates that the defining virtue of Franciscan Spirituality, 
the very soul of Franciscanism, is Seraphic Love. Caritas motivated everything 
in the life of St. Francis: his thoughts, words, and actions, his writings, his 
institutions, his prayers, even his asceticism. 


a. Gospel Charity 


If the thing that Francis started (I called it Franciscanism) is an en- 
thusiastic fulfillment of the Holy Gospel, and if the very essence of Gospel 
perfection is charity (as all Catholic tradition has affirmed), then what we 
call Seraphic love must be an enthusiastic practice of that charity which is 
the peculiar mark of the entire New Dispensation. One of the outstanding 
phenomena in St. Francis’ writings is his effort to evangelize, as it were, the 
Old Testament, This is evident in a number of places; but I am thinking 
particularly of his Office of the Passion, which is made up of appropriate 
verses from the Psalms, here and there interspersed with original verses. Fre- 
quently Francis goes so far as to change the very wording of the quoted verse 
(he does so with a loving purpose, and not because, in the words of Ernest 
Raymond, he is “tripped up over a passage in the Bible” — “God” and 
“Lord” often become ‘‘Holy Father,” “My holy Father, King of heaven and 
earth,” or ““My most holy Father.”’74 It will be noticed that the changes are 
always into the language of love. Incidentally, the whole Office of the Passion 
is a song of loving thankfulness for the Redemption, willed by God, our 
Father, and accomplished in agony and death by the Son of God as the God- 
Man sent by the Father. However, this is nothing unusual, for all Francis’ 
writings are saturated with the same grateful love for the goodness of God, 
and they are all, more or less completely, couched in Gospel terminology. 


74. Idem., Officum Passionis Domini,” pp. 126-128. 
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b. Objects of Seraphic Love 


Since the holy Gospel was everything to Francis,’> the objects of his 
love were found there: Jesus Christ, his Brother and Redeemer; the mighty 
God, his Creator and Father; human beings, his brothers and sisters in 
Christ; all other creatures — even the lifeless ones were his brothers and 
sisters. 


Jesus Christ 


For the same reason the central object of his burning love was the Savior, 
the human and divine Christ, the Gospel Christ. I quote a representative 
sentence from his Letter to All the Faithful: 


O how holy and how beloved, satisfying and humble, peaceful and sweet and 
lovable and above all things desirable to have such a Brother, Who has laid down 
His life for His sheep and has prayed to the Father for us, saying: “Holy Father, 
keep in Thy name those whom Thou hast given Me. Father, all whom Thou hast 
given Me in the world were Thine, and Thou hast given them to Me” (Jn. 17:12, 6) .76 


It should need no saying that Francis was deeply devoted to the sacred 
humanity of Christ, but that he never thought of Christ except precisely as 
the God-Man, the Son of God sent us by the Father; his writings are full of 
gratitude for the Incarnation and for the Redemption by the Son of God, 
by the Man Who was God. 


The tenderness with which he looked upon the Babe of Bethlehem has 
become proverbial. His devotion and dedication to the Crucified goes beyond 
our being able to speak about it; and the world acknowledges it by accepting 
as the Franciscan coat of arms (fitting bearings for the Order of Peace!) a 
bare cross of wood, with the naked, crucified arm of Christ passing over the 
habited, stigmatized arm of Francis of Assisi, Though his recorded prayers 
are generally addressed to God, the Blessed Trinity, or to God simply as our 
Father, the object of his thanksgiving and expressions of love is often the 
sending of the Divine Son, ‘“... because Thou hast willed that we captives 
be redeemed by His cross and blood and death.”’7 Even his appreciation of 
the Eucharistic Presence was constantly linked with his grateful and ecstatic 
love for the suffering Savior — ‘‘...the Lord gave me such faith in churches, 
that I would pray thus simply, saying: ‘We adore Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, 
here and in all Thy churches, which are in the whole world, and we bless 
Thee because by Thy holy cross Thou hast redeemed the world.’’78 

Many incidents of his life speak graphically of this consuming love; but 
perhaps nothing tells so much as the prayer, known as the Absorbeat: “O 
Lord, I beg Thee that the burning and sweet power of Thy love may draw 
my soul to itself, away from everything under heaven, so that I may die for 


75. It should hardly be necessary to enter into a formal disquisition regarding 
St. Francis’ fidelity to the Church as the divinely-appointed guardian and interpreter 
of the Sacred Scriptures and the rest of the depositum fidei. That is too apparent from 
his life and writings. 

76. Opuscula, p. 94. 

77. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 58. 

78. Idem., ‘‘Testamentum,” pp. 77 f. 
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love of Thy love Who didst deign to die for love of my love.”79 But no 
argument is needed to prove his devotion to the Passion when once we learn 
that the finger of the Almighty signed Francis with the marks Christ Himself 
bore on the cross — the fulfillment of a prayer, reported by the Fioretti,8° 
in which he begs his Savior to allow him to feel, in soul and body, as far as 
possible, all the sufferings of the Passion, and likewise to experience’ the 
Savior’s charity in being willing to suffer so much for us sinners — his daring 
love must have been very pleasing to Jesus Christ! 


In the Eucharist 


It was not merely the Gospel Christ living and dying for us that engaged 
his deep love, nor even the risen Christ, Who, having ascended into heaven, 
remains our Adyocate,8! but also the Gospel Christ stz/] living here on earth: 
mystically in every human being, and sacramentally on every Catholic altar. 
His devotedness to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, and the Eucharistic 
apostolate that naturally flowed from it, have been of tremendous significance 
to Christian spirituality, especially since they were set in a time about which 
it has been written: ‘‘... what seems strange to us is the apparent absence of 
Eucharistic devotion — devotion to the Reserved Sacrament — as one of the 
elements of personal spiritual life and piety.”8? The author of these words 
concludes: 


And so, when we find that a change appears in Western Christendom towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century, a great wave of Eucharistic devotion and 
piety beginning to flow, and when we recollect St. Francis’ Eucharistic propaganda, 
we can hardly be mistaken in looking on him and his Friars as the first heralds 
of the movement that more than aught else has given increasingly its most special 
character to all subsequent Catholic piety and spiritual life.83 


It would not be out of place to speak of the change thus effected as a 
revolution. From the seventh century on, historians tell us, the attitude of 
respect natural to Catholic devotion for the Holy Eucharist had been steadily 
growing into fear, with the result that by the end of the twelfth century it 
was only in “fear and trembling” that men and women dared approach the 
Divine Banquet. This awfulness in the presence of the Divine Majesty of 
Christ was in striking contrast to the carelessness with regard to the altar 
and the very body of our Lord of which Francis complains so bitterly and 
so often in his writings — perhaps such carelessness is the natural result of 
an exaggerated fear, fear of something or somebody that should be loved. 
It was part of Francis’ vocation to bring men back to a sense of gratitude and 
love towards their Father in heaven; he succeeded in this immediately. It 
was part of his zealous ambition to make men realize that the Gospel Christ 
present in the Eucharist deserves our finest devotion; history assures us that 
his work proved to be pioneer work and that its effects are still with us. In 


79. Idem., p. 125. The authenticity of the ‘“Absorbeat’’ rests upon Wadding and 
Ubertino de Casale. Cf. “Apparatus Criticus,” pp. 200 f. 

80. Cf. II, 3, “Third Consideration of the Sacred Stigmata.” 

81. Cf. Opuscula, “Epistola I,” pp. 94 f. 

82. Dom Butler, Ways of Christian Life (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1932), p. 51. 

83. Idem., p. 53. 
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any event, it was a triumph for Franciscan caritas. Noteworthy too is his 
constant insistence on the reception of the Body and Blood of Christ at a 
time when even the very devout seldom approached the Holy Table. 

One is tempted to quote at length from his Admonition On the Lord's 
Body®4 and from his Letters, four of which are quite definitely Eucharistic 
“propaganda” ;85 but it would be too difficult to select properly from words 
that all seem to burn through the pages, coming out of a heart that is itself 
on fire for “the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (that was his con- 
stant expression for the Holy Eucharist). But where could you expect to 
meet another Saint writing to laymen, Religious, and clerics and begging 
them “‘with all the charity I am capable of, to show all possible reverence and 
all possible honor to the most holy Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ 286 

His reverence for priests has become a byword; but it must not be for- 
gotten that it was his affectionate appreciation of the Eucharistic Christ that 
made him so reverence the ministers of the Eucharist. Thus in his auto- 
biographical Testament: 


...1I do not wish to think about sin in them [priests], for I behold the Son 
of God in them, and they are my lords. And I act in this way because corporally 
I see nothing of the most high Son of God Himself in this world except His most 
holy body and blood, which they receive and they alone administer to others. And 
these most sacred mysteries I wish to be honored above all things. . . .87 


This same personal, intimate love for Jesus Christ — it was a reason even 
for asceticism: ‘‘... let us hate our body with its vices and sins, for in carnal 
living it wishes to deprive us of the love of our Lord Jesus Christ. .. . ’’88 
As we have already seen, it was likewise a reason for, a source of, that imita- 
tion of Christ without which asceticism may be nothing better than a 
natural virtue. 

Jesus Christ is the center of the Gospel and, therefore, the central object of 
Franciscan love and of all Franciscan Spirituality. “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life’ (Jn. 14:6) — Jesus Christ, the God-Man, the Mediator 
between God and mankind, must be the center of any form of orthodox 
spirituality; a Christian spirituality that is not Christo-centric is a pure 
anomoly. As for Francis himself, besides repeating this all-important text 
from St. John’? (is it a mere accident that it stands at the very head of his 
extant writings?), most of what he said and did was at least an implicit 
acknowledgment of the central position of Christ in salvation, in doctrine, 
in Christian existence and living; as exemplar, teacher, Savior, Christ stands 
out on almost every page of his writings. 


Francis and God 


Nevertheless, God, the Triune God, was the primary and ultimate object 
of Francis’ thought and love— primary in the sense of dignity. From 


84. Opuscula, pp. 3-5. 

85. Idem., pp. 87-115. 

86. Idem., “Epistola II,” pp. 100 f. 

87. Idem., 78. Cf. “Epistola I,” p. 91, where the very same thought is expressed. 
88. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 52. 

89. Idem., ““Admonitiones,” i, p. 3; “Regula I,” p. 56. 
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Christ, as the God-Man, he had learned to know and to love God as the 
ultimate end of mankind and all creation, and especially as our Father. Nor 
was this mere theoretical faith on Francis’ part; he spoke it, he acted it, he 
must have been thinking of it constantly. There have been those who said 
that the love which characterized Francis was his zealous and romantic love 
for Christ. One cannot overdo the zeal and enthusiasm of his love: for 
Christ; but his writings tell another story. They tell us that he learned to 
love God from Christ; they tell us also that it was love for God, the Blessed 
Trinity, that really climaxed and characterized his religious life. 


We have seen something of his love for God, our Father, as eee in 
his writings. But love for God is to occupy the entire Franciscan life: 


Now, ...after we have left the world, we have nothing else to do but to follow 
the will of the Lord and please Him;9,...With all our heart, with all our soul, 
with all our mind, with all power and strength, with all our intellect and all our 
energies, with all our inclination, all affection, all innermost powers, all desires 
and intentions, let every one of us love the Lord God, Who has given and gives 
to all of us our whole body, our whole soul, and our whole life. ... Let us there- 
fore desire nothing else, wish for nothing else, let nothing else please and delight 
us except our Creator and Redeemer and Savior, the only true God, Who is the 
perfect good, all good..., Who alone is good... .91 


Furthermore it was not merely the amor concupiscentiae that moved 
Francis into his transports of affection; there was also the amor amicitiae, 
indeed, the purest kind of love, love of God for what He is in Himself, 
Infinite Good, Infinite Perfection. Consider the beautiful, burning words of 
Chapter 23 of the ‘‘First Rule,’’ beginning with the words just quoted above. 
This breathtaking outburst starts out with love of gratitude for things re- 
ceived; it ends up in the heights — with the Seraphim — Seraphic! And so 
it takes in everything: faith, hope, adoration, thanksgiving, praise, glorifica- 
tion —all the good and noble sentiments a lover is capable of in the pres- 
ence of his Beloved, Who is his Creator, Who became his Father and 
Brother, Who eventually became his Spouse.°2 To be sure, Francis had to 
have a simpler formula to express his love, a formula that could be invoked 
at all times and in all places, a formula that was forever putting him into 
an ecstasy — “My God and my All”: that summarizes it all, that tells the 
whole story about the Little Poor Man. 


One point more needs to be remarked. When Francis came down from 
the mountain top, marked by the finger of God as the perfect replica of the 
Suffering Christ, he asked for paper and pen and ink ‘... because I wish 
to write down the words of God and praises of Him that I have meditated 
on in my heart.’’93 Here, ‘‘... after the vision and speech of the Seraph and 
the impression of stigmata of Christ on his body...,’94 he wrote his 
“Praises of God,” referred to before.?° The point to note especially is the 


90. Idem., “Regula I,” pp. 52 f. 

91. Idem., pp. 60 f. 

92. Idem., pp. 60 f. 

93. II Cel., 18; Cf. Leg. Maj., xi, 9 (VII, 537). 

94, From the note written by Brother Leo on the margin of the sheet of paper 
holding the famous “Blessing of Brother Leo” and the ‘Praise of God.” Cf. Opuscula, 
“Apparatus Criticus,” p. 199. 

95. Cf. note 36. 
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absence of any mention of the Sacred Passion and the absence of any men- 
tion, any specific reference to, Jesus Christ! — nothing at all but a simple, 
glorious, complete pouring out of the soul of Francis to his Triune God. One 
might well speak of it as a detailed version of “My God and my All’; and 
it would seem to prove conclusively that Franciscan love, though Christo- 
centric in every Catholic meaning of the word (as the very incident of the 
Stigmatization shows), has for its ultimate and perfect object Him “Who 
in perfect Trinity and simple Unity lives and reigns and glories as the 
omnipotent God forever and ever,’’% 


The Blessed Mother 


If Francis loved the Son of God, he had to love His Blessed Mother. 
If he was seraphically devoted to the Blessed Trinity, he had to be ardently 
devoted to her who is daughter, mother, and spouse with regard to the three 
august Persons. The most significant of his written eulogies of Mary are the 
“Salutation of the Blessed Virgin’’9’ and the antiphon of the “Office of the 
Passion.”98 The former, which Moorman%? has the thoughtlessness to stig- 
.matize as “rather banal,” is a glorification of Mary, comparable in style, 
simplicity, and deep affection to the ‘Praises of God.” In the fabricated 
“Office of the Passion” we find nothing besides the psalm verses, and a soli- 
tary antiphon which acts as regular antiphon, chapter, hymn, versicle, and 
oration for all the “hours.” Strikingly enough this antiphon is addressed not 
to the Suffering Christ but to the Blessed Virgin Mary in her intimate rela- 
tions with the Three Divine Persons; it concludes with a prayer to Mary as 
Mediatrix with her Divine Son. This is consummate art. Here you have an 
Office in honor of the redeeming Passion of Christ, yet the five-functional 
antiphon is a deep and tender reverence to the Mother of Sorrows; but 
notice, the antiphon does not so much as remind her of her great sufferings — 
it was Francis’ loving and prayerful way of saying with St. John, very simply: 
“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother...” (Jn. 19:25) ! When 
we reflect upon this beautiful devotion to Mary, we readily understand why 
Francis insisted upon ‘The Little Portion” as being the Mother-Church of 
that Order which he fondly looked upon as the special brotherhood of 
Christ, the Son of the Virgin Mary. 


Fellow-Men 


Having already referred to Francis’ attitude towards his fellow-men as a 
necessary result of his Christo-centric spirituality, I shall be content to point 
to his direct and simple logic: the Son of God is our Brother, and so all 
human beings must be our brothers and sisters and must be thought of and 
loved and treated as such — the same kind of logic that made the Fatherhood 
of God such a real thing to him; and I am not convinced that the super- 


96. Opuscula, “Epistola II,” p. 107. 

97. Idem., p. 123. 

98. Idem., pp. 127-148. 

99. The Sources for the Life of S. Francis of Assisi (Manchester University Press, 
1940), p. 19. 
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natural Brotherhood of Man does not take its place immediately after the 
supernatural Fatherhood of God in Franciscan Spirituality. 

There is no exaggeration in saying: the salvation of souls was a passion 
with him. Witness the scraps of sermons still existing, witness his letters — 
what love they speak, what love they breathe, the kind of love that could 
make him brave a proud Sultan in his tent and preach to him of a crucified 
Christ and of personal penance! His Minor Brothers were to constitute an 
Order dedicated not alone to contemplation but likewise to the active apos- 
tolate, no matter what theretofore had been the custom with Religious com- 
munities, Preaching to the people, then, preaching especially to the ordinary 
people, is part of Franciscan life — not ordinary preaching just because the 
audience is ordinary, but preaching so extraordinary that the ordinary people 
as well as the ‘‘elite’’ may understand and be moved to love God: preaching 
that is extraordinary in its clarity, simplicity, and love. The ninth chapter 
of the Rule leaves no room for doubt: “I admonish... and exhort these 
same brothers that in the preaching they do their words be fire-tried and 
pure, for the benefit and ohare of the people.”’100 

But Gospel charity includes also the corporal works of mercy. The poor 
were the friends of the Little Poor Man, the lepers were his particular friends, 
as incident after incident in his life shows. And there were no exceptions to 
his love. “Brother Thief,’ “Brother Robber” — they were the natural ex- 
pressions of a heart on fire with love for Christ and Christ’s own brethren. 
Chapter 7 of the ‘First Rule’ contained the provision, “... whoever may 
come to them [the Friars}, either a friend or foe, a thief or robber, let 
them receive him kindly.’’101 


The Rest of Creation 


Finally, from calling all men and women his brothers and sisters, it was 
a simple, easy step to singing the “Canticle of the Sun.” Christian mystics 
had always looked upon the dumb things of nature as means to contempla- 
tion, as symbols that speak eloquently of God and His perfections. Also 
that note of sound spirituality needed to be Franciscanized, so to speak. To 
consider the birds and the wild beasts, the sun, moon, and stars, and fire and 
water as symbols is good enough; but it is something else to address them, 
in the Franciscan way, as ‘Brother’ and “Sister.” Still, God is the Father 
of all; and ‘“My God and my All” tells this part of the story too. 


5. Caritas Technique : 


This section, strictly speaking, belongs to the foregoing. However, its 
importance for the Friars Minor themselves, who constitute the main ex- 
pression of Franciscanism, warrants giving it a more or less independent 
place among the bases for a Franciscan Spirituality. 

It was a hard, exacting way of life that Francis proposed to his followers 
—no less than twenty-five heavily-binding precepts, not to speak of numer- 
ous admonitions and exhortations towards his perfect ideal. He knew the 


100. Opuscula, “Regula II,” p. 71. 
101. Idem., p. 34. 
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weakness of human nature — “the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak” 
(Mt. 26:41). Moreover, because of the nature of their vocation the Friars 
could not avoid an almost constant contact with a corrupting world; they 
were to live im the world, among the people of the world, in the midst of its 
distractions and allurements: yet they were to keep themselves free from its 
spirit. All this accentuates itself when we remember that they were to have 
no independence in material things — no land, no home, no income of what- 
ever kind, therefore nothing in store with which to meet even the ordinary 
necessities of life; indeed, they were to be positively and constantly dependent 
for their existence upon that very world against which, as an organization, 
they had to present a united front. How was it possible at all? How could 
Francis expect his penniless, propertyless Order to succeed in the gigantic 
task he claimed Heaven had given it and at the same time make its mem- 
bers holy? 


But he was equal to the situation. A special technique was required, and 
the pure love that was in him produced one — highly idealistic, it is true, 
yet workable if only Gospel Christianity is liveable. It might be called the 
Technique of Franciscan Organization, meaning the particularized manner 
in which Francis intended his Order to function as an Order. Herein, I am 
thoroughly convinced, the Franciscan way of life must find its greatest glory. 


a. Technique of Brotherhood 


Francis never thought of his Order except in terms of a brotherhood, and 
a brotherhood in the strictest sense of that word. Not Hermits, nor Monks, 
nor Canons, but Friars, Brothers — that was the name whereby they should 
be known, for that was what they were to be in reality. 

Significantly, the technique of Franciscan brotherhood is laid down in 
Chapter 6, of the Rule.!02 This chapter is made up of two paragraphs: the 
first deals with “the sublimity of the highest poverty,” which belongs to the 
Friars by virtue of their Profession; the second deals with our present subject. 
After having emphatically stated that those who follow him can have nothing 
in this wide world to call their own, ‘neither a house nor a piece of land 
nor anything,” but must be “as pilgrims and strangers... serving the Lord 
in poverty and humility,” Francis still found it possible to add: “... where- 
soever the Brothers may be or may meet each other, let them act towards 
each other as members of the same household’! They have no home, they 
have given up father and mother, brothers and sisters, and they have sur- 
rendered the right to establish their own family; nevertheless, they are “‘mem- 
bers of the same household” and should show it! There are no rules to 
overthrow this logic: if they are Brothers, they must belong to the same 
family; and if they are conscious of the fact, they will show it. It is the 
folly of the Cross all over again, the folly of such as realize that they have 
no father but Him Who is in heaven — the folly that brings perfect freedom 
to the children of God. 


But, to be a sound technique, it must work. Therefore, Chapter 6 goes 
on: “...Let them lay bare their needs to each other, with confidence’ — 
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“secure,” that is, with confident assurance that a Brother will understand and 
will do what he can to help. Why? For no other reason than this: they are 
spiritual, supernatural brothers. Francis had just finished speaking of ‘“‘the 
sublimity of the highest poverty’; it was fitting that he should now lead all 
of his followers to see the sublimity and grandeur of the highest charity — 
“.. For if a mother nourish and love her child of the flesh, how much 
more faithfully should one love and nourish his spiritual brother!” It should 
be noted that Francis showed a marked development in this particular matter. 
Whereas in the “First Rule,’ Chapter 9,193 he had said, and said with evi- 
dent hesitation, “... Let each one of them love and nourish his brother as 
a mother loves and nourishes her son, in so far as God gives them grace,” 
here in the definitive Rule of 1223, the “Second Rule,” he spoke with all 
the assurance of the practiced logician, the logician of Gospel caritas: “...1 
a mother nourish and love her child of the flesh, how much more faithfully 
must one love and nourish his spiritual brother!’’ In other words, grant 
that a mother must love her child. her own flesh and blood, and you must 
also grant that a person should love his spiritual brother even more —a 
triumph of the seraphic syllogismus hypotheticus! After that it is easy to 
see how poverty ceases to be a hardship when brothers treat each other as 
brothers, when brothers know they can rely upon the sympathy and help- 
fulness of their brothers, brothers who love each other more than mothers 
can love their own children! 

But, surely, brotherliness, which Francis demanded from the Friars in 
regard to material necessities, must be shown also, and above all, in matters 
spiritual and supernatural. The Friars Minor are not solitaries, destined to 
work out their salvation and make progress in Perfection alone, while inci- 
dentally doing their bit for the good of the Order and for the Church at 
large; they are Brothers by the Almighty’s own institution and His Church's 
approbation, by virtue of the Poverello’s Providential Rule, and because of 
the ideal that determined them to make their Profession — they are to work 
out the seraphic purposes of the Seraphic Brotherhood together, in the sense 
of the Holy Scripture, “A brother that is helped by his brother is like a 
strong city” (Prov. 18:19). In the “First Rule’ Francis had said: “If... 
among the Brothers, wherever they may be, there should be a Brother de- 
siting to live carnally and not spiritually, let the Brothers with whom he is, 
humbly and zealously admonish, instruct, and correct him.”’104 Note the 
progressive array of verbs, “admonish, instruct, and correct,” and the adverbs, 
“humbly and zealously’! It should not need saying: after the glory and love 
of God, the first purpose and duty of Franciscans as Franciscans must be the 
welfare, the spiritual, supernatural good, of the Brothers themselves. 


7. 


b. Technique of Government 


Francis was leading his followers to lofty heights when he penned the 
a fortiori distinction between the natural love of motherhood and the love 
that should exist within a supernatural brotherhood, But they were just the 
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foothills of Franciscan charity, so to speak. One is able to contemplate the 
full Franciscan vision only by following the Leader all the way up into his 
outline of the relationship he hoped for between the so-called superiors and 
their subjects. I justify the use of the word, “‘so-called,” by the fact that 
Francis would not allow one in authority to be called Abbot or Prior or even 
Superior in a formal way. ‘“‘Let no one,” he wrote in Chapter 6, of the 
earlier Rule, “be called Prior, but let all in general be called Lesser Brothers. 
And let one wash the feet of the other.’’0> The very same idea is found in 
Admonition 4, a commentary on the words, “The Son of Man did not come 
to be served but to serve’ (Mt. 20:28): ‘Let those who are placed above 
others glory in this superiorship only as much as if they were deputed to wash 
the feet of the Brothers.”106 Francis had but two names in his vocabulary for 
a Franciscan superior: he could be called a “Guardian,” that is, one who takes 
care of something or someone; he could be called a “Minister,” and then he 
must find his consolation in the definition, ‘“‘“one who serves another,” or 
“one who performs menial services for another.” Let it be emphasized, it 
would be disastrous for the whole Franciscan technique of government to 
look upon this as so much playfulness with words; Francis was never more 
serious: “... for so it must be, that the ministers are the servants of all the 
Brothers.”’107 

And what Francis was thinking of most in demanding that the superiors 
serve their subjects in the same sense that servants are obliged to attend to 
the wants of their masters, was not the sustenance and general bodily well- 
being of the Brothers, but their supernatural welfare. Therefore, he said: 
“The Brothers who are ministers and servants... should go to see and ad- 
monish their Brothers and humbly and charitably correct them and not com- 
mand them to do anything contrary to their soul and our Rule’ 8 — 
brotherly caritas at all costs and under all circumstances. 


c. Franciscan Obedience 


Franciscan obedience, as ‘‘charitable obedience,” has been discussed under 
the heading of “Franciscan Asceticism.” However, since Franciscan obedience 
is the correlative of Franciscan government, another observation may be in 
place here. A duty always involves the right to fulfill that duty, just as a 
right involves the duty of others to respect that right. In a conflict, as is 
evident, the higher duty as well as the higher right must prevail. Enumerate, 
then, all the duties of the three Franciscan vows, enumerate all the duties 
consequent upon Franciscan family life, count up all the twenty-five special 
duties of the Franciscan Rule, the entire catalog of precepts binding under 
serious sin—— overwhelm the Friar with all the fearful responsibilities of 
his Solemn Profession — when you have finished, you must add: ‘‘And now, 
in order to observe all these things) YOU ARE FREE TO LIVE THE 
FRANCISCAN LIFE, as outlined by your Rule and as defined by the Holy 
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See — not free, of course, to sidestep responsibilities, but free to live and 
develop in the Franciscan service of divine love!” The amor seraphicus is an 
obligation to which Franciscans have freely committed themselves. How- 
ever, and the thought is thrilling beyond words, the amor seraphicus is also 
a FACULTY and a PRIVILEGE; it was earned for Franciscans by the shed- 
ding of divinely precious blood, it was earned by Franciscans, with Christ's 
grace, in the supreme act known as the Franciscan Profession. Wherefore, 
never a true Franciscan superior but does all in his power to aid his subjects, 
his ‘masters’ (as Francis insisted), to fulfill what they have promised, to 
observe faithfully and to the end that to which they have dedicated themselves. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Therefore, as far as Franciscans are concerned, it is caritas in the be- 
ginning, it is caritas in the end: Gospel charity; the simple yet intense and 
enthusiastic charity of children who know that the Almighty is their Father; 
the sacrificial charity of perfect conformity with, and perfect living in, Christ; 
the charity that not only informs all the virtues residing in the soul but also 
supplies the initial movement of each and every virtuous act, even the 
ascetical; the charity that goes up and down between superiors and sub- 
jects, back and forth between Brothers — the charity that is never satisfied 
until the Seraphim look down in smiling envy.* 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN B. WUEST, O. F. M.: — Anyone entering the province of Franciscan 
Spirituality will, to use a worn phrase, discover a rich mine, but unless he is wary, 
will stumble upon some mine fields as well. The first chapter on Franciscan 
Spirituality, the burden of the paper just read, although not history in a strict sense, 
is nevertheless involved in all the difficulties and controversies associated with the 
interpretation of primitive Franciscan history. The author of ‘Franciscan Spirituality,” 
it is good to observe, has proceeded with historical caution, and with admirable pene- 
tration when reconstructing the ideas of St. Francis, not an easy undertaking in any. case. 


Writings of St. Francis 


Looking for sources, the potential writer will find two good editions of the writings 
of St. Francis that must always be considered ground material for Franciscan 
Spirituality. Both editions have much in common. Both were published the same 
year (1904), and both arrive pretty well at the same conclusions. Still, there are 
differences that cannot be overlooked: Lemmens provides a good text, Boehner shows 
superior critical acumen. Then come the abundant /egendae, Thomas of Celano, St. 
Bonaventure, the so-called Three Companions, the Mirror of Perfection, the Actus S. 
Francisci, the Anonymus Perusinus, the Fioretti, Angelo Clareno, etc., etc. Here the 
writer comes to grips with the intricate ‘‘Franciscan Question.” All of these sources 
are not of equal value; in tendencies, they are divided into two main classes; the 


*Nore. Franciscan prayer has not been overlooked in the above paper. That would 
have been unforgiveable, for the amor seraphicus makes of prayer the most important, 
the most loved, the most enthusiastic feature in Franciscan life. I thought it un- 
necessary to treat of it in detail here: first, because its affective and mystical qualities 
should be apparent from the fundamental considerations given; secondly, because a 
fairly adequate treatment of it would have extended the paper beyond reasonable limits. 
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time of composition, their value and mutual dependence, must receive due attention. 
In addition, there is also the question of the Rules of St. Francis, an historical de- 
velopment, it is true, having its own terminology, but one that can throw much 
light on the mind and personality of the Poverello. These are just some of the 
problems that confront the writer on Franciscan Spirituality, but an understanding of 
them is essential to avoid the tossing about of all sorts of naive and unfounded state- 
ments in the name of Franciscan Spirituality, Franciscanism, the spirit of St. Francis, 
or whatever you may wish to call it. 

All this may sound as if Franciscan Spirituality was to be reduced to some dry 
historical formulas, without the unction that is the soul of Franciscanism. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Franciscan sources are full of the stuff for which 
the soul longs, but if treatises on Franciscan spirituality are to be genuine and resting 
on sound foundations, discernment and respect for the historical problems are in- 
dispensable. 


THE PERSONALITY OF DUNS SCOTUS 
Fr. VINCENT FOCHTMAN, O. F. M. 


The influence and the fame of philosophers tend to go in cycles. Today 
their name is on every lip; tomorrow they are almost forgotten. We all know 
the fate of Aristotle, in his lifetime the philosopher of the land of philoso- 


phers and then forgotten, eclipsed by lesser lights for almost fifteen-hundred 
years. 


Such has also been the fate of Duns Scotus. In his lifetime he was the 
celebrated master whose learning and enthusiasm drew thousands to his 
lectures. But within a few centuries he was consigned to oblivion. However, 
Scotus and Scotism are entering upon a second spring. More today than for 
centuries past, the grandeur of his philosophy and theology is appealing far 
beyond the circle of those clad in the habit of St. Francis. 


In view of the widespread interest in Scotus and Scotism a presentation of 
some of the facts regarding his personality should prove timely. In our study 
of the Subtle Doctor we shall be greatly aided by the researches of modern 
psychologists. Decades spent in the investigation of senses and the sensations 
have convinced psychologists of the sterility of such one-sided studies. In 
recent years they have turned to the examination of personality. The result of 
their studies may well serve as a framework for the treatment of the per- 
sonality of Duns Scotus. 


The Psychology of Personality 


The student of personality puts three questions to himself: What is per- 
sonality? How is the personality of any given man described? What are the 
factors that have led to the formation of this personality and not another? 

The first of these questions has a multitude of answers, depending on the 
point of view and on the underlying philosophy or psychology of the indi- 
vidual answering. Charles Dubray! points out the difference in the meaning 
of personality for common experience, psychology, ethics, law, and phi- 
losophy. Gordon Allport in his classic work? traces the development of the 
present psychological notion of personality. He finds fifty representative 
meanings of personality. But perhaps the most satisfactory answer to the first 
question is offered by Robert E. Brennan. Brennan distinguishes between 
the ontological and the empiriological person. The first in accordance with 
modern usage he calls person; the second, personality. 


The ontological person is the foundation of the empiriological person. ...The 
ontological person we shall simply call person. The empiriological person we 
shall call personality or character. Person has reference to the substance of man. 
Personality has reference to the properties of man, his acts, powers, and habits... . 
The person of man does not grow in stature; but the personality of man develops 


1. Charles Dubray, S.M., Introductory Philosophy (Longmans, New York, 1933), 
pp. 558-559. 

2. Gordon W. Allport: Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (Henry Holt 
and Company), Ch. II. 

3. Robert E. Brennan, O. P.: Thomistic Psychology (Macmillan, New York, 1941), 
p:. 291. 
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and enlarges itself according to the pattern of his. actions, the matured use of his 
powers, and the schema of his habits. Personality therefore is something com- 
pounded of the acts, powers, and habits of man.... Whereas person is entirely a 
gift and a birthright, personality is largely a matter of one’s own achievement. 


For the purpose of this study we may slightly paraphrase the definition of 
Allport:4 Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual of 
those rae and psycho-physical systems and structures that determine the 
individual’s adjustments to the internal and external situations that confront 
him in life. 

From this definition it is clear that the psychologist is interested in know- 
ing the characteristics in which one man differs from his fellow-men, He 
presupposes a knowledge of the ways in which all men are alike, such as the 
bare fact that they are all capable of sense, intellectual, affective, conative, and 
voluntary activity. Moreover the psychologist takes for granted that men 
develop within the patterns of sense, intellect, affectivity, conation, and will 
by the processes of learning and maturation. However, although all men 
agree in being rational animals, they differ in the degree in which they are 
rational or animal. Precisely these differences offer much of the material with 
which the student of personality deals. The description of personality de- 
mands that these differences be brought out. In this description two main 
features must be kept in mind. These two features are what may be called 
the “elements” of personality and the integration of these elements. 


Elements of Personality 


The elements of personality fall into four main groups: basic constitu- 
tional factors (body, sensitivity, intellect, temperament, conation, and will), 
traits or general habits, specific habits and skills, individual actions. Of 
these elements the traits merit special attention. Traits are more or less per- 
manent, acquired, distinctive, and generalized ways of acting.» It should be 
noted that = “acting” we understand not only bodily actions, but also per- 
ceiving, thinking, feeling, striving, and willing. 

The other feature of personality is integration. By this is meant the 
ofganization of the powers, traits, specific habits, and skills into a pattern 
that is unique to the individual, so that his adjustments to the various situa- 
tions of life also become unique. 

With a knowledge of the possible features of personality one can now 
proceed to a complete description of personality or to the construction of a 
psychograph. 

Having described an individual’s personality we may turn to the problem 
of explanation. Explanation is the answer to the question, What has made 
the personality what it is today? In other words, what are the causes that 
have led to the actual development of a man’s personality? It is obviously 
impossible to discover all the causes that may have played a part. They are 
countless. We have only to look back on our own lives to realize how 
significant a look, word, or gesture has been in the formation of a per- 
sonality trait. 


4. G. Allport, op. cit., pp. 47-50. | 
5. Compare with G. Allport: op. cit., Ch. XI. 
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Some of these causes or factors are inborn, others are acquired. Thus the 
basic constitutional factors are largely inborn, Traits, specific habits, and 
skills, on the other hand, are due in large part to learning. As acquired 
achievements they are dependent on aptitude, opportunity, motivation, and 
will. Opportunity comes almost entirely from the environment of home, 
school, and cultural setting. Aptitude is found in the individual. Motivation 
may come either from the individual or from the environment. Will is given 
special mention, since by reason of will we may change even our environment. 


The explanation of the integration of the personality elements is to be 
found in religious belief, philosophy of life, a dominant ambition or in the 
lack of these or similar unifying factors. 

One more problem of Lepiges 7: study demands consideration. This is 
the problem of collecting data. This problem has a special bearing on any 
study of the personality of Duns Scotus. Many techniques of securing in- 
formation are available in the case of contemporaries. Allport® lists fifty- 
three different techniques for this purpose. Only a few of these techniques 
are of any help in studying the personality of Duns Scotus. The records that 
we possess are exceedingly meager. His birthplace is not known with absolute 
certainty, We have no information with regard to his family, The date of 
his birth and of his entrance into the Franciscan Order, the time spent in 
studies, the periods spent in teaching — all can for the most part be fixed 
only approximately. In this matter we must subscribe to the words of C. 
R. S. Harris: “Never perhaps was there a writer in his time so illustrious 
of whom we know so little, so elusive is he, so remotely impersonal.”’7 

For our main source of information we must turn to the writings of 
Duns Scotus. Here again we are confronted with difficulties. As Karl Balic® 
has pointed out, the various editions of the works of Duns Scotus contain 
much that does not come from his pen. We must therefore proceed cautiously 
and profit by the findings of the commission entrusted with the task of 
studying and publishing the authentic works of the Subtle Doctor. 


Keeping in mind the general problems of personality study, we may turn 
to the personality of Duns Scotus. 


The Personality of Duns Scotus 


An introduction to the description of the personality of Duns Scotus and 
to the difficulties it involves is given by Agostino Gemelli:9 


Perhaps there is no mediaeval doctor who has been more misunderstood than 
this Scotch Franciscan....The title of “Subtle Doctor’ contains a tinge of irony. 
He has been called a rebel, whereas in reality he followed the most ancient tradi- 
tions of Scholasticism, developing germs of thought contained in St. Augustine and 
bringing them into harmony with what was acceptable in Aristotelian tradition. 
He has been described as a Franciscan who had lost the sense of love, while love 
is the very foundation of his whole philosophical system. He has been termed a 


6. G. Allport, op. cit., pp. 371-390. 

7. C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Clarendon Press, 1927, Oxford), I, p. 2. 

8. Karl Balic, O. F.M.: “Die Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Methode fuer die 
Erneuerung der skotistischen Schule in der Gegenwart,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 
Heft 2 (Jahrgang 4), pp. 110-130. ; 

9. Agostino Gemelli, O. F.M., Franciscan Message to the World, translated from 
the Italian by H. L. Hughes (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1934, London), pp. 55-56. 
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systematic contradictor, a hair-splitting theologian, a forerunner of the voluntarists 
and immanentists, the Kant of the thirteenth century; and yet his realism is of the 
most genuinely Scholastic type, eschewing every form of autonomy claimed either 
for nature or for self. His theories on the Virgin and on the Incarnation after 
many centuries have been completely confirmed by the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception and the cult of the Kingship of Christ. He developed to its logical 
conclusions the thoughtful mysticism of St. Bonaventure in the same way that 
St. Bonaventure had elaborated the action and ecstasy of St. Francis. St. Bonaventure 
was a poet and a mystic, yearning for a silent submersion in the ocean of the 
Divinity; Duns was a metaphysician and a theologian who studied this yearning, 
saw its cause and measured its power and consequences; but rather than follow 
this yearning and let it lead to an ecstasy of bliss, he made use of it as a means of 
penetrating into the mystery of the Godhead and exalting the Word Incarnate. 


In these words of the famous psychologist and founder of the University 
of the Sacred Heart we have two vivid pen pictures, one negative painted by 
partisanship out of mistaken zeal and incomplete and incorrect materials and 
the other a picture of Duns Scotus as he actually was. 

Let us try to fill out the picture of the real Duns Scotus as given by 
Gemelli. 


Intellectual Traits 


A perusal of the works of Duns Scotus and a study of the history of 
philosophy and theology should convince anyone that his was an intellect of 
the first order. This has been admitted by those competent to judge. Witness 
the words of Etienne Gilson: ‘““At the moment he wrote these lines, Duns 
Scotus sounded the last depths of Christian philosophy; and he did that often 
enough.”10 Or the testimony of Dr, Matthias Baumgartner: “Duns Scotus 
ist wohl der scharfsinnigste Denker des ganzen Mittelalters gewesen,”’!! 
Harris, while noting the varied opinions of scholars concerning Duns Scotus 
and the defects of his works, comes to the conclusion that 


Duns Scotus is the most powerful and interesting thinker of his age. Less sys- 
tematic than Thomas, he is perhaps for that very reason less confined in his out- 
look, and his capacity for criticism is far more acute and penetrating. It is in him, 
rather than in the Angelic Doctor, that the scholastic philosophy reaches the highest 
point of its development. Notwithstanding the fact that he never left behind him 
a finished and well-rounded system like that of Thomas, he shows a wider range 
of thought and a greater degree of consistency, and above all a far deeper appre- 
ciation of the philosophical needs of Catholic Christianity than his more famous 
rival,12 


We may safely apply to Duns Scotus the following trait-adjectives: acute, 
enetrating, comprehensive, analytic, many-sided, inclined to the abstract, 
ogical, deductive, and also inductive. 


Critical Ability 


Other intellectual traits deserve special consideration. One of these is his 
critical ability. This need not be dwelt upon since it has been sufficiently 


10. Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936), p. 442. 

11. Dr. Matthias Baumgartner, Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte dey Philoso- 
phie (Berlin, 1915), Teil II, pp. 576-577. 

12 RY S.ddarris: op, citi, p. 251. 
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emphasized by all writers. In fact, it has been overemphasized by many who 
ascribed the criticisms of Scotus to mean rivalry or party spirit. The truth of 
the matter is that Scotus criticized but only in the cause of truth. ‘‘Quia 
adducere sophismata pro demonstrationibus periculosum esset contra infideles, 
quia ex hoc exponeretur fides derisioni.” 13 

Another result of the overemphasis on the critical ability of Scotus has 
been to blind many to the genuinely constructive character of his intellect. 
It is true that Scotus has not left us a finished philosophical or theological 
system. But the student can easily detect the plan and system underlying all 
his works. A mere glance at the outline given by Longpre!4 or the sketch of 
Gemelli!> should dispel the lingering traces of the opposing view. 

Critics are often opposed to original thinkers. And Scotus has not 
escaped the charge of being incapable of original thought. On this point the 
remarks of Balic are worthy of quotation: 


Duns Skotus hat nichts ex nihilo sui et subjecti erschaffen. Auch er hat die 
Ideen seiner Vorgaenger aufgenommen, sie sich zu eigen gemacht; und indem er 
sie von verschiedenem Standpunkten aus betrachtete, hat er sie erklaert, geordnet, 
weitergefuehrt und in ein System gebracht. Im Ausbau des Ganzen hat er die 
Grammatik, Dialektik, Symbolik, und Mathematik verwandt. Seine Originalitaet 
besteht darin, dass er all diesen Elementen sein eigenes Leben eingehaucht und 
ihnen sein individuelles Siegel aufgepraegt hat. Und dieses Siegel, diese Originali- 
taet, diese Neuheit des skotistischen Systems wird sich gewoehnlich in oa 
tenderen Punkten und Einzelheiten offenbaren.16 


The opinion of Maurice De Wulf coincides with that of Balic: 


Scotism is an original and vigorous form of Scholasticism, strongly impreg- 
nated with metaphysics; a homogeneous synthesis in which everything is brought 
into a striking unity. Four doctrines characterize it: metaphysical formalism, the 
univocity of being, intuitionism, and voluntarism.17 


De Wulf goes on to show that, with the exception of the theory of univocity, 
these doctrines had roots in the writings of his predecessors, and adds: 


But all these borrowed elements are thought out afresh, fused together, and 
corrected one by the other, as may be seen, for instance, in his psychological volun- 
tarism, which in spite of all, has an intellectualist basis. The new unity, in which 
they are incorporated, is a production sui generis.18 


It is surprising in this age of historical criticism to find writers who claim 
that Scotus was an idealist, pantheist, sceptic, or agnostic. Such charges 
hardly deserve consideration. A recent thorough refutation of these charges 
has been given by Marianus Mueller.19 The staunch orthodoxy of Scotus is 
best seen from the attitude taken towards him and his writings by Tyndale, 


1S Onn Il as tad: 33m: 10. 

14, Ephrem Longpre, O.F.M.: “Das Seraphische Weltbild des Duns Scotus,” 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Heft 1 (Jahrgang 2), pp. 70-88. 

15. Gemelli: op. cit., pp. 57-59. 

16. K. Balic: op. cit., pp. 123-124. 

17. Maurice de Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy (Longmans, New York, 


1938), II, pp. 313-315. 
18. Ibid. 


19. Marianus Mueller, O. F.M.: “Heute noch wie vor 50 Jahren?” Wissenschaft 
und Weisheit, Heft 2 (Jahrgang 4), pp. 143-144. 
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Henry VIII, Thomas Cromwell, and others prominent in the religious up- 
heaval of England.?0 


Literary Ability 

What is to be said of the literary ability of Scotus? It must be admitted 
that Scotus did not possess the felicity of expression found in the works of 
St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, or Occam. But can it be said that he was 
unclear, verbose, and unmethodical? In a searching article Karl Balic?! has 
examined these charges. He comes to the conclusion that none of these 
traits should be ascribed to Scotus. In entering the lists for the Subtle 
Doctor, Balic considers the three reasons given by St. Jerome for actual or 
apparent lack of clearness in any author. These are the difficulty of the prob- 
lem, the lack of ability in the author, or the lack of intelligence in the 
reader. The first and the third reasons seem to Balic a sufficient explanation 
of the alleged unclearness of Scotus. With regard to the charges of verbosity 
and lack of method Balic points to the manner in which the works of Scotus 
were edited. Scotus, who was well versed in method, was wont to add cor- 
rections on the margins of his works, doubtless with the intention of later 
revision. Death put an end to his labor. Unfortunately, lectures, corrections, 
and later additions from the notes of his disciples were put together in an 
uncritical way, Naturally, the result was confusing, repetitious, and seem- 
ingly unmethodical. 


Emotional Traits 


What is to be said of the emotional side of Scotus’ personality? Since 
most of our knowledge of Scotus’ personality must be gleaned from his 
writings, we must turn to these for an answer to this question. From a 
study of the works of Scotus we may safely say that the purpose of Scotus 
was to convince, not to move. His lectures are addressed to the intellect, not 
to the emotions. Scotus was an Aristotle, not a Plato. Intent on presenting 
truth in the strongest light, he avoids the least suspicion of subjectivity. Can 
we draw any conclusion from this? Was Scotus introverted or extroverted ? 
Were his emotions easily aroused? Was the range of his emotions broad or 
narrow? On all these questions, his works yield no answer.22 We may 
safely assume, however, that whatever dealt with the things of God, His 
Church, or the Blessed Virgin elicited a strong emotional response from the 
Doctor of Mary. 


20. An interesting exposition of this phase of Scotus’ influence is given by Ladislas 
'Siekaniec, O.F.M., in his article “Duns Scotus and the English Reformation,” 
Franciscan Studies, New Series, Volume 2, Number 2, pp. 141-145, 

21. K. Balic: op. cit., pp. 110-129. 

22. There are some passages in the works of Scotus that show a sense of humor, 
Thus Ox. I, d. 39, q. un., n. 13: Et ideo negantes talia manifesta indigent poena vel 
sensu, quia secundum Avicennam...mnegantes primum principium, sunt verberandi vel 
exponendi igni es e concedant, quod non est idem comburi et non comburi, vel 
vapulare et non vapulare. Et ita etiam isti, qui negant aliquod ens contingens, ex- 
ponendi sunt tormentis, quousque concedant quod possibile est eos non torqueri. 
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Traits of Will and Character 


With regard to the character of Duns Scotus, it is evident that he must 
have been a man of enormous industry. For proof of this we have only to 
look to his works. 

He was independent. He acknowledged the truth and adhered to it 
wherever it was found. Personal interest or party spirit was to be considered 
in the face of truth. Gilson has an interesting paragraph just on this trait of 
Scotus’ independence: 


By all Franciscan tradition Duns Scotus should have taken up the cudgels 
against St. Thomas and voiced the suspicion thrown on the sensible by the 
Augustinians of his Order; but judging the position to be philosophically untenable, 
he purely and simply rejected it, reserving the right to find some other means of 
saving whatever truth there is in St. Augustine’s doctrine.23 


He was strong. The best illustration of Scotus’ character is found in the 
controversy between the Pope and Philip the Fair. There he unhesitatingly 
took the side of the Supreme Pontiff, although he was well aware of the 
risk he was running. 

He was humble. Witness his prayer: 


O Lord God, Thou who hast called Thyself the First and the Last, teach Thy 
servant, to understand Thee as the First Cause and the first, highest, and last End, 
because he holds this in the security of faith.24 


His humility is singled out by Gerson: 


Placuit hujus doctoris inter coeteros meminisse...magis monitione doctrinali 
quam subtili inquisitione; quoniam ipse Doctor non ' singularitate contentiosa vin- 
‘cendi, sed humilitate concordandi uti mihi visus est, qualem conditionem jam 
laudabilem diximus.25 


The study of the life and works of Scotus leads us to add other traits 
such as are expressed by the words: aimful, active, assiduous, brave, con- 
scientious, consistent, deliberate, fearless, faithful, forceful, intense, intol- 
erant of error, methodical, obedient, purposive, spiritual, stable, stalwart, 
straightforward, studious, truthful, valiant. 


Traits of a More General Character 


Traits of a more general character are his overwhelming love of God 
and zeal for the things of God. To this was coupled his devotion to our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother, and his sincere and unswerving loyalty to the 
Catholic Church and her head. 

We have already quoted the words of Agostino Gemelli on the Subtle 
Doctor. The last lines of that quotation bear repeating: 


Duns was a metaphysician and a theologian who studied this yearning (for 
submersion in the ocean of the Divinity), saw its cause and measured its power 
and consequences; but rather than follow this earning and let it lead to an 
ecstasy of bliss, he made use of it as a means oe penetrating into the mystery of 
the Godhead and exalting the Word Incarnate. 


23. Gilson, op. cit., p. 240. 
24. De primo rerum omnium principio, cap. III. 
25. Quoted from Balic, op. cit., p. 208. 
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These lines give us a clue to what may be called the cardinal trait of the 
Subtle Doctor. This cardinal trait, in turn, makes clear the integration of 
his personality. 

Cardinal traits are of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
personality. Few men have them. But when present they offer a key that 
unlocks the doors into the innermost recesses of man. 


In every personality there are traits of major significance and traits of minor 
significance. Occasionally some trait is so pervasive and so outstanding in a life 
that it deserves to be called the cardinal trait. It is so dominant that there are few 
activities that cannot be traced directly or indirectly to its influence....No such 
trait can for long remain hidden; and an individual is known by it, and may even 
become famous for it. Such a master quality has sometimes been called the eminent 
trait, the ruling passion, the master-sentiment, or the radix of a life. It is an unusual 
personality that possesses one and only one eminent trait. Ordinarily it seems that 
the foci of personality lie in a handful of distinguishable central traits.26 


Certain values lend themselves as the objects and the nuclei of such car- 
dinal traits. E. Spranger has described many of these outstanding values and 
constructed a system of ideal human types corresponding to the values pur- 
sued. The main human values according to Spranger are the theoretical, the 
aesthetic, the political, the economic, the social and the religious. To these 
Allport adds the hedonistic, sensual, and vital values.?7 

The purpose of this study does not demand an elaboration of all these 
values and types, Most are self-explanatory. But two should be noted. These 
are the religious and the theoretical. The religious type has a dominant in- 
terest in God and in the things of God. The theoretical type is above all else 
interested in truth for the sake of truth. The man of God is the concrete 
illustration of the religious ideal. The scientist or the philosopher exem- 
plifies the theoretical type. Both the religious and the theoretical values are 
outstanding in the life of Scotus. But which inspired the other? Was he 
interested in God because of his devotion to truth, or was he interested in 
truth because of his devotion to God? 


Cardinal Trait 


The latter, in my opinion, was the case. The cardinal trait in the per- 
sonality of Scotus was his ardent faith, love, and service of God. As 
Gilson says: 


Applying the principle of St. Augustine and St. Anselm, the credo ut intelli- 
gam, Duns Scotus, at the very outset of his metaphysical speculation, makes an act 
of faith in the truth of the divine word. Like Athenagoras, it is in the school 
of God that he would learn of God. No philosopher is invoked as an intermediary 
between reason and the supreme Master; but forthwith, after the act of faith, 
philosophy begins.28 ; 


Is not this the spirit that prompted the prayer: 


O Lord, our God, when Moses asked of Thee as a most true Doctor, by what 
name he should name Thee to the people of Israel; knowing well what mortal 
understanding could conceive of Thee, Thou didst reply: Ego sum qui sum; 


26. Allport, op. cit., pp. 337-338. 
27. Allport, op, cit., pp. 230-231. 
28. E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 52. 
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wherefore art Thou true Being, total Being. This I believe, but if it be in any 
wise possible, this I would also know. Help me, O Lord, to seek out such knowl- 
edge of the true being that Thou art as may lie within the power of my natural 
reason, starting from that being which Thou Thyself hast attributed to Thyself.29 


It is this same love of God that led Scotus to seek the purpose of 
theology not in mere sc/entia but in sapientia, not in knowledge sane but in 
wisdom. 

It also led to those other traits, of which mention has already 
been made, to the devotion to our Lord and the Blessed Lady, his loyalty 
to the Catholic Church and the Supreme Pontiff, to his intolerance of error 
wherever found, to his untiring zeal for penetrating into the depths of 
philosophy and theology. 

Thus, it seems safe to assert that the cardinal trait and the key to the 
life of Scotus was the same as the cardinal trait in the life of St. Francis, 
so admirably expressed in the words: “My God and my All.” 


Explanation 


The problem of explanation remains, Explanation, as we have seen, tries 
to answer the question, What has made the personality what it is today? 

The explanation of the personality of Scotus is to be found in three main 
factors. These are the eminent intelligence of Scotus, the gift of faith, and 
the influence of his surroundings. 

The first two factors need no elaboration. With regard to the last we 
may call attention to the general spirit of the Middle Ages. They were ages 
of faith, and they were ages of devotion to the quest of truth. For them, 
“truth itself, both in the speculative and in the practical order, is not true for 
a certain civilization, nor for a certain nation, but belongs to mankind as a 
whole.’’3° Inspired with this conviction they were spurred on to add the 
treasures of philosophical and theological knowledge to the treasure of faith. 


With a modesty foreign to our age they availed themselves of the wisdom 
of all preceding ages. 


They believed that philosophy could not possibly be the work of a single man, 
no matter what his genius might be, but that it progresses, like science, slowly, as 
the result of the patient collaboration of generations, each leaning on its prede- 
cessors in order to surpass their achievement.31 


As Conde Pallen says: 


As was the Gothic cathedral in the order of art such was Scholasticism in the 
order of science. It took human thought, the material of human speculation, and 
builded it up into a temple of science whose lofty turrets pierced the heavens. 
Its foundations were laid as deep and as solid, its embellishments were as har- 
monious and delicate. Its inspiration was from the same spiritual source, its 
aspiration as sublime. It spoke that same eternal Word of life not with the tongue 
of devotion but in the voice of reason.32 


29. Translation taken from Gilson, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
30. E. Gilson, Medieval Universalism (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1937), p. 1, 


31. E. Gilson, Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 425. 
32. Conde Pallen, Epochs of Literature (Herder, St. Louis), pp. 139-141. 
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Such was the cultural setting in which Scotus found himself. It was an 
age of zest for knowledge in the best and fullest sense. Add to this the 
glorious traditions of the English Franciscans. Initiated in the wisdom of the 
age by the great Grosseteste, they had carried the torch of learning and passed 
it on to their confreres. With minds ever eager for truth they had quaffed 
deep of the wells of mathematics and the natural sciences and had used their 
mathematical and scientific knowledge as the foundation of their metaphysics 
and the supplement of their theology. How could the active genius of a 
Scotus escape the contagion of untrammelled, enthusiastic searching after truth ? 


Conclusion 


Psychologists sum up the advice for forming a wholesome personality in 
two maxims: Know reality; face reality. 

The personality achieved by Duns Scotus is a practical illustration of the 
working out of these two principles. He endeavored to know reality in its 
entirety. Not for Scotus a life of research that ignored the Creator of all. 
For him the world was not merely a collection of haphazard parts. It was a 
unified whole, of which he was a part and in which he had a part to play. 
The synthesis of his doctrine so admirably put by Gemelli>> and others is the 
best witness of his endeavor to know reality. 

The whole tenor of his life shows that he faced reality. He fully realized 
the contribution he was called on to make. His was not to be the life of 
action joined with contemplation of St. Francis. Nor was he destined to 
imitate St. Bonaventure in his life of poetry and mysticism. His place in the 
pattern of reality was the life of a metaphysician and theologian. His works 
attest his whole-heartedness in facing his task so that he too became a herald 
like the Poverello of Assisi, a herald of the Triune God, a herald of the Great 
King, and a herald of His Blessed Mother.34 


DISCUSSION 


FR. MARION HABIG, O.F.M.:— Father Vincent’s paper has a double value 
in as much as it is not only a searching and objective analysis of the personality of Duns 
Scotus but also a clear and concise explanation of personality in general. The latter, 
I am sure, will be welcomed by all, especially since modern philosophers have devoted 
so much attention to this subject; and the former, since it demonstrates beyond doubt 
that the Doctor of Mary was a great man and a great mind, is at the same time a 
brilliant vindication of the great Franciscan philosopher. 


It is indeed regrettable that the Subtle Doctor has been so much misunderstood and 
misrepresented. There is so much that other philosophers could gain by a proper study 
and understanding of Scotus. So many seem to think that any récognition of Scotus 
the Franciscan is tantamount to a complete rejection of St. Thomas the Dominican. 
Perhaps if we could disabuse them of this false impression, there would be less opposi- 
tion to Duns Scotus, 


33. Gemelli, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

34, Philotheus Bohner, O. F.M., in his admirable paper, “Die Ethik des Erkennens 
nach Duns Skotus,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Jahrgang 2, Heft 1, pp. 1-17, has 
brought out the attitude taken by Scotus in fulfilling his work as a scholar. The four 
traits mentioned and developed on pp. 8-12 deserve our earnest consideration and 
emulation. 
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Summa of Scotus 


After a careful inquiry, Father Vincent reaches the conclusion that Scotus’ cardinal 
trait was his love of God. Despite the fact, therefore, that in many res} the Subtle 
Doctor is so different from the Seraphic Doctor, he is a true son of the Seraph of 
Assisi. I am glad to note also that Father Vincent regards Scotus as an original 
thinker and a master of method, even though he did not have the opportunity of 
setting forth and integrating the very definite, orderly, consistent, and beautiful system 
which underlies his philosophy. Would it not be possible for our Scotists of today to 
prepare a modern Summa of Scotus, first in Latin and then in an English version —a 
compendious work which would acquaint philosophers with the real Duns Scotus? 


Questions on Personality 


But there are others here who would like to discuss certain aspects of Father 
Vincent's paper. Allow me to propose the following questions based on its two parts. 
First, on personality in general: 1) What is the difference between the approach of 
the philosopher and that of the psychologist to the study of personality? 2) Are the 
so-called five mental powers identical with the faculties mentioned in our scholastic 
textbooks? 3) Are there not more than five mental powers? 4) What is the meaning 
of conation? 5) When is an individual’s personality well integrated? 6) Why do 
psychologists stress the importance of knowing reality? 7) What is the meaning of 
this statement: ‘A person is what he is due to maturation and learning.”’? 8) And 
the meaning of this: ‘An individual's achievements are due to aptitude, motive, and 
opportunity.’’? Secondly, in regard to the personality of Duns Scotus: 1) Can Scotus 
be placed in any one personality type? 2) Why is the critical ability of Scotus more 
striking than the constructive? 3) Does the forthcoming edition of the works of 
Scotus promise to clear up points concerning his personality? 4) Would the definite 
proof of Scotus’ nationality have any bearing on our delineation of his personality? 


FR. BASIL HEISER, O. F.M. CONV.: —In order fully to grasp the personality 
of Duns Scotus, a thorough and profound study of his writings and all available per- 
tinent data is required. Father Vincent's excellent analysis gives ample evidence of 
such painstaking investigation: his conclusions are well substantiated with facts and 
references, he has presented us a complete portrait of the personality of the Subtle 
Doctor. A partial estimate, on the contrary, contents itself with a superficial investi- 
gation and emphasizes one character trait to the neglect or exclusion of others. Gen- 
eralizations easily become exaggerations and the true personality of the individual 
becomes distorted. Thus it is said sometimes that Scotus was more critical than con- 
structive, and unfortunately the attempt to prove his critical spirit tends to ignore his 
constructive efforts. 

Amid the conflicting claims of various schools of thought, the only way to remain 
on the straight and narrow path of truth is to examine critically the divers viewpoints 
and discover and refute the errors. Scotus was convinced that human reason had the 
natural power of knowing, hence he could not agree with those theologians who re- 
garded philosophy as dangerous to salvation, who felt that since theology contained 
all truth it was useless to seek truth elsewhere. More numerous and more detrimental 
to the cause of philosophia perennis were the Latin Averroists who were convinced 
that human reason is the supreme source of truth, who were ready to renounce faith 
rather than reason, or at least to assert that both could in equal right maintain con- 
tradictory propositions. In order to render philosophy its due, Scotus combatted the 
errors of both extreme positions and to do this he had to make a critique of the 
power of the human intellect to know, he had to establish the limits of human 
knowledge. The errors Scotus undertook to refute had far-reaching and dangerous con- 
sequences, as a result he is insistent and vigorous in opposing them. 

The critical refutation of false doctrines is only an indirect proof of the true doc- 
trines. Whilst Duns Scotus had to destroy the errors which threatened philosophy, at 
the same time he had to rebuild philosophy upon the firm foundation of sound prin- 
ciples and carefully established conclusions. Scotus was a critical philosopher, it is 
true, but he was likewise a great constructive thinker. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF DUNS SCOTUS 
Fr. Bastt HEISER, O. F. M. CONV. 


Introduction 


When John Duns Scotus began to teach and write his commentaries, he 
endeavored to settle a very important and a much-disputed question: How 
much can human reason know and prove? The proper relation between 
faith and reason had long been a problem in Scholasticism,! and towards the 
end of the thirteenth century it had become an increasingly difficult and im- 
age 9 one. The Latin Averroists were then doing great harm to philosophy 

y claiming too much power for human reason, by contradicting revelation, 
and by proposing the doctrine of the double truth. Some theologians had 
gone to the other extreme and greatly minimized the ability of human reason. 
Taking these things into consideration, Scotus realized that philosophy could 
not be placed on a firm basis, unless the power of the human intellect were 
carefully determined and the proper limits of metaphysical knowledge were 
exactly specified. 


In the prologue of his commentary on Aristotle’s metaphysics, Scotus 
makes a preliminary examination of the causes of metaphysics and finds in 
the formal cause, its method of proceeding by definition, division, and 
demonstration, a source of limitation in human knowledge. It is proper to 
metaphysics, he says, to divide and define by means of essential causes which 
are prior, ultimate, and more known. In this manner metaphysics is know- 
able in itself, but we do not know it thus, nor did Aristotle treat it in this 
way. You may search his entire book but you will not find in it one meta- 
physical propter quid demonstration.2 On account of the weakness of our 
intellect, we proceed from sensible things, and things less known in them- 
selves, to a cognition of immaterial things which are in themselves more 
knowable and must be accepted in metaphysics as the principles for know- 
ing other things. 

In order to ascertain what Scotus means by the weakness of the human 
intellect, we need to investigate his doctrine concerning the nature, proper 


1. For a comparison of the doctrine of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas regarding 
faith and reason, cf. E, Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1938), p. 113-115. 

2. Mauritius a Portu makes the same comment: Vix enim, vel numquam in 
Aristotele invenies, qui tamen lumen aliorum fuit, unam demonstrationem potissimam 
propter quid pro aliqua veritate naturaliter cognoscibili ostendenda; testimoniis enim 
antiquorum plerumque dicta confirmat, qui tamen fallere et falli potuerunt. Annota- 
tiones, Theorema XIV, Doctoris Subtilis Opera Omnia (ed. nova, Parisiis apud 
Ludovicum Vives, 1891-1895), V, 436. 

3. Hoc modo est Metaphysica secundum se scibilis, non tamen sic eam scimus, nec 
sic invenitur ab Aristotele tradita; quaere si in toto libro invenias unam demonstra- 
tionem Metaphysicam propter quid, quia propter impotentiam intellectus nostri ex 
sensibilibus et minus notis secundum se, devenimus in cognitionem immaterialium, 
quae secundum se notiora sunt et tanquam principia cognoscendi alia in Metaphysica 
essent accipienda (Quaestiones subtilissimae super Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, 
prol. n. 9. VII, 6). 
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object, and status of the human intellect; in order to probe Scotus’ critique 
of metaphysics we must determine what he requires for science and demon- 
stration. After we have learned these things we shall be in a better position 
to understand what Scotus considered to be the proper sphere of meta- 
physical knowledge and the competency of human reason. 


I. THE INTELLECTUAL PERCEPTION OF REALITY 


The weakness of the human intellect which Scotus has in mind bears 
upon the intellect’s perception of reality. An act of simple apprehension, 
says Scotus, may grasp an object prescinding from its actual existence or 
presence, or it may grasp the object as existing and present. We frequently 
experience the former act of cognition because we can understand universals 
or the essences of things whether they exist outside our intellect or not, 
whether they are present or absent. The scientific knowledge we have of a 
conclusion, our knowledge of a principle, remains in our intellect inde- 
pendently of the real existence or presence of the thing known. This act, 
called actus scientificus and prerequisite to the scientific knowledge of a 
conclusion and of a principle, is abstract cognition: “... iste actus intelli- 
gendi, qui scientificus dici potest, quia praevius et requisitus ad scire con- 
clusionis et ad intelligere principii, potest satis dici abstractivus, quia ab- 
strahit obiectum ab existentia et non existentia, praesentia et absentia.”4 The 
other act of apprehension possible for the intellect, although we do not per- 
ceive it in ourselves with as much certitude as we perceive our abstract cogni- 
tion, is the apprehension of the present object precisely as present, of the 
existing thing as existing. This kind of intellectual knowledge Scotus calls 
intuitive cognition: “Alius autem actus intelligendi est, quem tamen non ita 
certitudinaliter experimur in nobis; possibilis tamen est talis, qui, scilicet 
praecise sit obiecti praesentis ut praesentis, et existentis ut existentis.”’> 


4, ... distinguitur de duplici actu intellectus, et hoc loquendo de simplici appre- 
hensione sive intellectione obiecti simplicis, unus indifferenter potest esse respectu obiecti 
existentis, et non existentis, et indifferenter etiam respectu obiecti, non realiter praesentis, 
sicut et realiter praesentis; istum actum frequenter experimur in nobis, quia universalia, 
sive quidditates rerum intelligimus aeque, sive habeant ex natura rei esse extra in aliquo 
supposito, sive non, et ita de praesentia et absentia. Et etiam hoc probatur a posteriori, 
quia scientia conclusionis vel intellectus principii, aeque in intellectu manet, re existente 
praesente vel absente, et aeque potest haberi actus sciendi conclusionem, et intelligendi 
principium; ergo aeque potest haberi intellectio extremi illius, a quo dependet illud in- 
telligere complexum conclusionis vel principii; iste actus intelligendi, qui scientificus 
dici potest, quia praevius et requisitus ad scire conclusionis, et ad intelligere principii, 
potest satis proprie dici abstractivus, quia abstrahit obiectum ab existentia et non 
existentia, praesentia et absentia (Quodlibet, VI, n. 7. XXV, 243). 

5. ...secundam (cognitionem), scilicet quae est quidditatis rei secundum eius 
existentiam actualem, vel quae est rei praesentis secundum talem existentiam, voco 
cognitionem intuitivam: non prout intuitiva distinguitur contra discursivam, quia 
sic aliqua abstractiva esset intuitiva, sed simpliciter intuitiva, eo modo quo dicimur 
intueri rem sicut est in se (Op. Ox. II, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6. XII, 212). Alia est cognitio 
intuitiva, seu visiva, quae est rei in se (Rep. Par. Il, d. 3, q. 3, n. 10. XXII, 592b). 
Scotus compares these two types of cognition in sensitive and intellectual knowledge 
(cf. Quodlibet. XIII, n. 8. XXV, 521). 
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Abstract and Intuitive Cognition 


Comparing the two kinds of perception, Scotus says that abstract cogni- 
tion which apprehends only part of the object is less perfect than intuitive 
cognition which perceives the object as present in its actual existence, either 
directly in itself or indirectly in another which eminently contains the entire 
object. Intuitive cognition of formal distinct objects terminates either in the 
proper existence of each really distinct object or in one object which contains 
formally different things, as for example the intuition of color and its 
intensity, of the divine essence and a divine attribute. 

Abstraction and intuition are specifically distinct cognitions because of 
their different formal motives: in intuitive inten et the thing in its own 
existence is directly, objectively the motive; in abstractive apprehension the 
direct motive is something in which the thing has esse cognoscibile, whether 
it be a cause virtually containing the thing as knowable, or an effect, namely 
the species or similitude representatively containing that of which it is a 
similitude.’ 

The main argument which Scotus advances in proof of the possibility 
of intellective intuition rests upon the principle that intellectual cognition 
must have every absolute perfection that sensitive cognition has: “omnis per- 
fectio cognitionis absolute, quae potest competere potentiae cognitivae sensi- 
tivae, potest eminenter competere potentiae cognitivae intellectivae.”’8 In the 
act of knowing, absolutely considered, the ability to grasp the object perfectly, 
not in some diminished or derived similitude, but in itself, is a perfection. 
Sensitive cognition has this perfection because it can reach the object as exist- 
ing in itself, as present in real existence; consequently that power must like- 
wise be accorded to intellectual cognition, the intellect must be able to know 
any really existing thing as present in its proper existence.? 

Another argument Scotus gives to prove the intellect’s power of knowing 
things intuitively is based on what St. Paul says concerning the beatific vision: 


6. ...omnis intellectio abstractiva et non intuitiva, est aliquo modo imperfecta: 
cognitio autem intuitiva est obiecti ut obiectum est praesens in existentia actuali, et 
hoc in se vel in alio eminenter continente totam entitatem ipsius; ergo quae cognoscun- 
tur intuitive ut obiecta formalia distincta, vel unum eminenter continetur in alio, vel 
utrumque secundum propriam existentiam terminat actum ut est eius (Op Ox. I, d. 2 
q. 7, n. 42. VIII, 597b). 


7. Dicentur igitur cognitiones distinctae, et hoc secundum speciem propter rationes 
formales motivas hinc inde, quia cognitione intuitiva res in propria existentia est per 
se motiva obiective; in cognitione autem abstractiva est per se motivum aliquid in 
quo res habet esse cognoscibile, sive sit causa virtualiter continens rem, ut cognoscibile, 
sive ut effectus, puta species vel similitudo repraesentative continens ipsum, cuius est 
similitudo (Quodlib. XIII, n. 10. XXV, 522b). 

8. Quodlib. VI, n. 8. XXV, 244. Cf. Quodlib. XIII, n. 8. XXV, 521b. Op. Ox. 
TduesdaS | O66. 11, 5212, Rep. Pantieed. 3, q.. 3, n. 10. XXII, 592b. Rep. 
Par. IV, d. 49, q. 8, n. 5. XXI, 306. 

9. ...ergo intellectus potest habere actum, quo sic attingat obiectum in sua reali 
existentia, saltem illud obiectum, quod est nobilius tali intellectu, vel aeque nobile. 
Et si concedatur de intellectu nostro, ipsum, scilicet posse habere talem actum 
cognitionis, quo attingat rem, ut existentem in se, pari ratione potest hoc concedi 
de quocumque obiecto, quia intellectus noster est potentialis respectu cuiuscumque 
intelligibilis (Quodlib. XIII, n. 8. XXV, 521b). 


? 
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“we see now through a mirror in an obscure manner, but then face to face’’ 
(1 Cor. 13:12). Therefore, says Scotus, we do not hope for merely abstract 
cognition of God in which God would not be essentially present, but we hope 
for intuitive cognition, face to face, as sensitive knowledge is face to face with 
its object because it knows the thing as presentially existing. 


Angels and Intuitive Knowledge 


Furthermore, the angels have intuitive knowledge, and since the adequate 
object of the human intellect is naturally the same as that of the angelic, 
the human intellect must have the same power of intuitive perception: 
... obiectum adaequatum intellectui nostro ex natura potentiae non est 
aliquid specialius obiecto intellectus Angelici, quia quidquid potest intelligi 
ab uno, et ab alio...’’\' An angel knows himself and his own intellection 
intuitively, therefore such an act of knowing must likewise be possible for 
the human intellect; it has been promised us that we shall be like angels: 
“erimus aequales Angelis; ista, inquam intellectio potest proprie dici intut- 
tiva, quia ipsa est intuitio rei, ut existentis et praesentis.”\2 


According to Scotus, therefore, the human intellect has the power, the 
ability to know things intuitively.13 The question then arises: Does the 
human intellect exercise this power? The reply to this question requires an 
investigation into the proper object and the condition of the human intellect. 


II. THE OBJECT OF THE INTELLECT 


In the acquisition of knowledge our intellect passes from indistinct 
knowledge of a thing by name to distinct apprehension of a thing by its 
definition.'4 What the intellect first knows, though indistinctly, is that 


10. Op. Ox. Il, d. 3, 4.9, n: 6. KIL 213. Cf. Rep. Par. Uy daiseaieame 0: 
XXII, 512b. 


11. Quodlib. XIV, n. 12. XXVI, 47a. 
12. Quodlib. VI, n. 8. XXV, 244b. 


13. Contrary to this doctrine it is objected that when our intellect knows, it 
abstracts from here and now, from every condition of the existing object as existing; 
hence a knowledge of something as existing is not proper to the human intellect. 
In answer to this objection Scotus says that the distinction which is usually given 
between intellectual and sensitive cognition based on the object, namely that the 
intellect knows the universal and the senses know the singular, should be under- 
stood not as a distinction between equally disparate potencies but as a distinction be- 
tween a higher cognitive power and a lower and subordinate one. Besides being 
able to grasp an object or an aspect of an object which the lower cognitive power 
cannot grasp, the superior faculty can know in a higher and a more perfect manner 
any object which the inferior faculty can know. The senses cannot know an object 
in any other way than as existing in its concrete circumstances; not only is the in- 
tellect however able to know an object in its quiddity, prescinding from the circum- 
stances of time and place, but it can also know its object as actually existing (Quodlib. 
XIII, n. 9. XXV, 522a). 


14. ...simpliciter primum est illud, quod est primum in ordine confuse cogno- 
scendi, quia processus naturalis ab imperfecto ad perfectum est per medium. Confuse 
autem cognoscere est quasi medium inter ignorare et distincte cognoscere, et ideo 


confuse cognoscere est ante quodcumque distincte cognoscere (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 
Detain 51). 
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Species specialissima, namely, that nature as nature, whose singular more 
efficaciously moves the senses;!> what the intellect first knows distinctly is 
that which is most simple and most common, namely, being: “Et dico quod 
... primum sic (distincte) conceptum est communissimum ... potest concipi 
distincte sine aliis, et alii non sine eo distincte concepto; ergo ens est primus 
conceptus distincte conceptibilis.’’'6 

The first adequate object of a cognitive faculty must virtually contain all 
the truths which are proper to that cognitive habit: ... ratio primi subiecti 
est continere in se primo virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est.”7 
The adequate primary object of a faculty must satisfy but not exceed the 
natural capacity of that cognitive power,'8 and the only object which fulfills 
these requirements is being: "...dico quod ens est primum obiectum intel- 
lectus nostri, quia in ipso concurrit duplex primitas, scilicet communitatis, et 
virtualitatis.”'9 Common to all the things intelligible to the human intellect, 
such as creator and creature, substance and accident, there can be only one 
concept, namely, the univocal concept of being.*° 


Univocal Concept 


Scotus defines a univocal concept as one which has sufficient unity for 
predication in a contradiction, or as one having sufficient unity to function as 
the middle term of a syllogism: 


Et ne fiat contentio de nomine univocationis, conceptum univocum dico, qui ita 
est unus, quod eius unitas sufficit ad contradictionem, affirmando et negando ipsum 
de eodem. Sufficit etiam pro medio Syllogistico, ut extrema unita in medio sic 
uno, sine fallacia aequivocationis, concludantur inter se unum.?1! 


What are the arguments to prove that the concept. of being is univocal ? 


"Omnis intellectus certus de uno conceptu, et dubius de diversis habet 
conceptum de quo est certus, alium a conceptibus de quibus est dubius.”?2 
We can be certain about one concept, that it is a concept of being, and this 
will be different from the concepts of which we are in doubt. The human 
intellect in its present state can be certain of its concept of being, but un- 
certain whether it is finite or infinite, created or uncreated; hence the con- 


15. His praeintellectis primo pono ordinem originis in cognitione eorum actuali, 
quae concipiuntur confuse, et quoad hoc dico, quod primum actualiter cognitum con- 
fuse est species specialissima, cuius singulare efficacius et fortius prius movet sen- 
sume (Op, Ox: I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 22. IX, 48). 

16. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 27. IX, 51. 

7px, prol. gq. 2, lat. n. 4, VIII, 122b. ; 

18, Gf. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, gq. 3, n. 2. IX, 88-89; n. 26. IX, 158a. 

19. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 7. IX, 108b. 

20. Quod si ens ponatur aequivocum creato et increato, substantiae et accidenti, 
cum omnia ista sint per se intelligibilia a nubis, nullum videtur posse poni primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri, nec propter virtualitatem, nec propter communitatem; sed 
ponendo illam positionem quam posui in prima quaestione huius distinctionis de 
‘univocatione entis, potest aliquo modo salvari aliquod esse primum obiectum in- 
tellectus nostri (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 6. IX, 102b). 

MieOpmorn 1d. 3, q. 2, .'5. IX, 18a. Cf. J. Toohey, “The Term Being,” 
The New Scholasticism, XVI (1942), pp. 121 sq. 

DIOP NOK, loc. Cit. 
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cept of being is distinct from these others and is so neutral that it is included 
in the other doubtful concepts; in other words, it is univocal.?3 


Natural Knowledge of God 


Scotus’ second proof argues that unless the concept of being is univocal 
we cannot have natural knowledge of God: “Deus non est a nobis cognosct- 
bilis naturaliter, nisi ens sit univocum creato et increato...”4 In the pres- 
ent condition of the human intellect, the natural motivating factors which 
cause a real concept in the intellect are the phantasm, or the object mirrored 
in the phantasm, and the agent intellect. These factors will not yield an 
analogical concept because they act according to the ultimate extent of their 
power, and produce as their adequate effect their proper concept and what 
it virtually or essentially contains. An analogous concept, says Scotus, is 
neither proper nor is it virtually or essentially contained in a proper concept.?= 
Finite being is posterior to Infinite Being, hence the concept of finite being 
does not essentially or virtually include the concept of Infinite Being. An 
analogical concept, therefore, is insufficient to provide the human intellect 
in its present condition and in the natural order with a concept of God ;?6 
whereas the univocal concept of being includes both finite being and Infinite 
Being without destroying their real diversity: “Ad secundum patebit in secundo 


23. Sed subiectum includit praedicatum, et intellectus viatoris potest €sse certus 
de aliquo quod sit ens, dubitando de ente finito vel infinito, creato vel increato; ergo 
conceptus entis de aliquo est alius a conceptu isto vel illo, et ita pgs ex se, sed in 
utroque illorum includitur; ergo univocus (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, B: Gee ies). 
The fact that the intellect is certain about one concept ‘and doubtful shone the others 
shows a diversity of concepts: one and the same concept could not be doubtful and 
certain. And that describes the state of mind of the philosophers who were certain 
that what they posited as the first principle was being, but they were not sure whether 
it was first or not first, uncreated or created, fire or water. Anyone who perceives 
this disagreement among them can at least be certain that all of them posited the 
first principle to be a being, yet be in doubt, as those philosophers were, which being 
is the first principle. Even though someone would then demonstrate the falsity of 
the position that fire was the first principle, still the intellect would retain the certain 
concept that the first principle is being. This shows that the concept of phy: oc dara 
the intellect is certain is a neutral or univocal concept (Op. Ox., loc. cit.). 
gives this basic argument for the univocity of the concept of being in the various 
places where he deals with the problem. Cf. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 9. IX, 1 
Rep. Par. I, d. 3, q. 1, n. 4. XXII, 94a. Met. IV. IV, 1. n. 6. wa 158. De Pag 
21, n. 9. Ill, 616b. . 

24. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 9. TX, 109a. 

25. ...ergo talis conceptus alius analogus, qui ponitur naturaliter in intellectu 
viatoris nunquam erit, et ita non poterit naturaliter haberi aliquis conceptus de Deo, 
quod est falsum. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 8. IX, 19b. 

26. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, gq. 2, n. 9. EX, 20a. An analogical concept, it is to be 

cannot be primary and fundamental, because before we can conceive two 
things mutually related by analogy, we must conceive each distinctly or ay. 
If we tried to conceive being as analogous to God and creature, we would 
first to have a concept of God in Himself and one of creature in itself. eta 
we would not know God according to a concept proper to Him by means of a 
concept of creatures — which is supposed to be the case according to the doctrine of 
analogy. “...attributio conceptus, qui i attribuitur, praesupponit cognitionem con- 
ceptus illius cui attribuitur” (Rep. Po: I, d. 3, q. 1, n. 5. XXII, 94a). 
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articulo, quod Deus et creatura non sunt primo diversa in conceptibus, tamen 
sunt primo diversa in realitate, quia in nulla realitate conveniunt....”’27 


Every metaphysical inquiry concerning God is based on the univocal 
concept which our intellect derives from creatures. We conceive in our minds 
some created form; we remove all its imperfection and then ascribe it to God 
in the highest degree. In this manner we predicate intellect, will, wisdom, 
and other attributes of God: “...ergo omnis inquisitio de Deo supponit 
intellectum habere conceptum eumdem univocum, quem accipit ex creaturis,’'8 

Just as Scotus argued that we cannot naturally know God unless the con- 
cept of being is univocal to creature and Creator, he argues that we cannot 
have a quidditative concept of substance, unless it be one we can abstract 
from the concept of accident, and the only one of that sort is the univocal 
concept of being.?9 


Concept of Being 


Being is the primary object of the human intellect, and our concept of 
being is a univocal concept. This notion must be so simple and incomplex 
that it is applicable to all things. Now, the term being derives from the act 
of existing — “ens autem imponitur ab actu essendi’’>° — consequently being 
primarily occurs to the intellect under the simple meaning of that which 
exists. We may know, says Scotus, that something exists without know- 
ing whether it exists in itself or in something else, so that it is one 
thing to know the existence of a thing and another to know the essence. 
Existence is something added to the essence as an accident is added to 
substance: it mames or qualifies the essence, and to that extent existence 
is the same in all things; and in our concept of being as something which 
exists everything can be included. A being which is predicated essentially — 
“quod praedicatur in quid de omnibus’! —is restricted to those things 
which have that essence, and our concept of such a being will be predicable 
in the same sense only of the things within that genus. When we conceive 


27, 0p. Ox. I, di 8,.q. 3, n. 11. IX, 590b. Cf, De Ax. q. 21, ni. 7, sq. III, 615 sq. 
2B. Op, Ox, 1, d. 3, q. 2, n. 10. IX, 20-21. 


29. ...cum enim substantia non immutet immediate intellectum nostrum ad 
aliquam intellectionem sui, sed tantum accidens sensibile, sequitur, quod nullum con- 
ceptum quidditativum habere poterimus de ea nisi sit aliquis talis, qui possit abstrahi 
a conceptu accidentis; sed nullus talis quidditativus, abstrahibilis est a conceptu acci- 
dentis nisi conceptus entis, ergo, etc....Nullus igitur conceptus quidditativus habetur 
naturaliter de substantia immediate causatus a substantia, sed tantum causatus vel ab- 
stractus primo de accidente, et illud non est nisi conceptus entis (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 
3, n. 9. IX, 109b). 

30. Ad auctoritatem Avicennae potest concedi vera sic, quod accipit ens pro uno 
significato, quod est primum scilicet substantia. Vel dicitur forte, quod duplex est 
ratio, a qua hoc nomen substantia, imponitur, scilicet, essendi et substandi; ens 
autem, imponitur ab actu essendi; sed actus essendi videtur ratio simplicior quam 
actus substandi, et ideo ens primo occurrit intellectui quoad rationem a qua est 
nominis impositio: quia simplicissima; sed quoad essentiam significatam substantia 
intelligitur quando ens primo intelligitur (Super Praedicamenta, q. 4, n. 13. I, 449). 

31. Praedicari in quid, est ptaedicare essentiam subiecti per modum essentiae, id 
est, per modum subsistentis, et non denominantis... (Super universalia Porphyrii, q. 
XI A155). 
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the act of existing we do not conceive it as existing by itself, but as found 
in some thing which exercises that act; we may formulate a concept of exist- 
ence considered abstractly, but our concept of that which exists will include 
in an indetermined way a thing which exercises that act of existing. Thus, 
our very first perception will inform us that something exists although it will 
not tell us what that being is. 


Ad tertium dico, quod convenit cognoscere de aliquo quod ipsum existit, non 
cognoscendo si in se existit, vel in alio. Sed illud esse existere non est quid, sed 
praedicatur denominative de eo, sicut accidens, et illud ponitur de genere acci- 
dentis, et eiusdem rationis est in omnibus rebus, ut denominans illa; de ente autem 
quod praedicatur in quid de omnibus, non potest unus conceptus concipi nisi in 
aliquo genere determinato. Contra, si convenit concipere hoc esse, concipimus hoc 
esse quid, quia non cognoscitur esse, nisi quia cognoscitur habere aliquam essen- 
tiam, et ita aliquod quid.32 


Our first concept of being, therefore, is the concept of something which 
exists, which has no other determination than the act of existing, by which 
it is placed this side of sheer nothingness: “Unde primus conceptus videtur 
de ente, ut opponitur ei, quod est nihil determinabilis ultra per se, vel non 
per se.”33 When we say: “God is a being,” ‘‘man is a being,” we have in 
mind a univocal concept of being which in both predications means simply 
“something existing,” and by its common predicability is the primary 
adequate object of the human intellect. When we go to further predica- 
tions and say that ‘‘God is an Infinite Being,” “man is a finite being,” 
we express an intrinsic mode of being proper to each. Then our univocal 
concept is inadequate to the two realities plus their modes; it is but a 
diminished and imperfect concept. If our intellect intuitively and perfectly 
perceived the reality, our intellect would not have distinct formal objects, 
the reality and its mode, but one same formal object; since our intellect, 
however, in its state of imperfection knows abstractly, it can have the con- 
cept of one formal object without having the other.34 


Il]. THE STATUS OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT 


The Weakened Human Intellect 


Scotus pointed out in the prologue of his commentary on Aristotle’s 
metaphysics that the human intellect is in a weakened condition. Although 
the proper, primary, and adequate object of the human intellect is being, 
understood namely as that which exists and is common or univocal to all 


32. Met. IV, q. 1, n. 14. VII, 154. 

33. Loc. cit. 

34. Sed si arguas, ergo sealitas a qua accipitur, est finita, non sequitur; non enim 
accipitur ab aliqua realitate, ut conceptus adaequatus realitati, sive ut perfectus con- 
ceptus illi realitati adaequatus, sed ut diminutus vel imperfectus. In tantum etiam 
quod si illa realitas a qua accipitur, videtur perfecte et intuitive, intuens ibi non 
haberet distincta obiecta formalia, scilicet realitatem et modum, sed idem obiectum 
formale; tamen intelligens intellectione abstractiva, propter intellectionis illius im- 
perfectionem potest unum habere pro obiecto formali, licet non habeat alterum (Op. Ox. 


I, d. 8, q. 3, n. 29. IX, 628b). 
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beings irrespective of their divers intrinsic modes, the human intellect is 
impeded from reaching directly and immediately its proper object. Human 
beings have fallen from the pristine status in which God created them,>> and 
their decadence is manifest even in their efforts to acquire knowledge. In its 
present condition the intellect understands those things only whose species 
are mirrored in the phantasy. This is the factual but not the juridical status 
of the intellect, because it is not according to the nature of the intellect to be 
so dependent upon phantasms or to function only concomitantly with phan- 
tasms. As an intellectual cognitive power the human intellect should be 
capable of directly perceiving being whether material or immaterial, but in 
its fallen condition the human intellect reaches being only through the 
motivation of the quiddity of a material which is depicted in the phantasy.>¢ 
Pagan philosophers of course consider man’s present condition as perfectly 
natural,37 but Christian philosophers and theologians aided by revelation, 
should remember that man is in a fallen state, and this fact necessitates in the 
problem of intellectual knowledge a distinction between the proper object de 
iure and the motive object de facto.38 This condition of the human mind 
has important consequences in the acquisition of metaphysical knowledge and 
of science strictly so called. 


IV. THE NATURE OF SCIENCE 


Considering science as a habitus,3° Scotus says this cognitive quality must 
fulfill four conditions. 1) In the subject possessing such knowledge science 
must be certitudinal cognition which excludes doubt and error. The perfect 
intellectual operation is the sure perception of the true, hence every intel- 
lectual power is a habitus by which we can predicate definitely that which is 
true.40 2) That which is known must be necessary, unable to be otherwise 
than it is, Were science a knowledge of that which is contingent, there 
could be error in science due to the changeableness of the object known. 
Inasmuch as science is essentially a true cognitive habitus, it essentially in- 


35. Si quaeritur quae est ratio istius status, respondeo, status non videtur esse 
nisi stabilis permanentia legibus divinae sapientiae firmata. Stabilitum est autem illis 
legibus sapientiae, quod intellectus noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum 
species relucent in phantasmate, et hoc sive propter poenam originalis peccati, sive 
propter naturalem concordiam potentiarum animae in operando, secundum quod 
videmus quod potentia superior operatur circa idem circa quod inferior, si utraque 
habeat operationem perfectam... (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24. IX, 148a). Cf. Quodlib. 
XIV, n. 12. XXVI, 46. De An. q. 18, n. 3, 4. ID, 594. 

36. Nunc autem, ut probatum est prius contra primam opinionem, ad quaestionem 
de primo obiecto intellectus, hoc est, adaequato, quae ponit quidditatem rei materialis 
esse primum obiectum, nihil potest adaequari intellectui nostro ex natura potentiae in 
ratione primi obiecti, nisi communissimum, tamen pro statu isto ei adaequatur in 
ratione motivi quidditas rei sensibilis, et ideo pro statu isto non naturaliter intelliget 
alia, quae non continentur sub illo primo motivo (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24. 
IX, 148a). 

37. Cf. Op. Ox. Il, d. 29, q. un. n. 3. XII, 269. 

38. Cf. Quodlibet. XIV, n. 12. XXVI, 46-47. 


39. ...forma habitualis perficiens memoriam....Cf. Op. Ox. I, d. 2 
VIII, 561. Pi OFM, Be 25.0.7, Os 255 


40. Rep. Par. prol. q. 1, a. 1, n. 4. XXII, 7. 
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cludes the special relation of conformity of the habit to the object based on 
necessity in the object.44 3) For the cognition to be science it must be 
caused by something which is evident to the intellect, and 4) applied through 
a syllogism to that which is known. The third condition distinguishes science 
from the knowledge of principles; science is mediate, Derived through the 
cognition of some prior evidence, the knowledge of principles is immedi- 
ately based on the terms of the principles.4? Any cognition in the least degree 
doubtful cannot be science; any conclusion lacking necessity cannot be science. 
The knowledge must be caused by the premises which may be mediately or 
immediately evident; this is a condition of scientia in nobis, but not of 
Scientia in se.43 


Demonstrating a Truth 


A necessary truth, not immediately evident but having a necessary con- 
nection with, and evidence in, another truth (and ultimately in one immedi- 
ately evident) can be demonstrated by the latter. Now there are two ways, 
continues Scotus, in which this necessary connection may be present: in a 
cause or in an effect. Truths concerning causes imply truths concerning 
effects and vice versa, wherefore a truth can be demonstrated through a 
cause — demonstratio propter quid —or through an effect — demonstratio 
quia.44 If the premises contain a truth which is related to the truth in the 


41. Rep. Par., loc. cit. 

42. Ad primum dico, quod quatuor includit scientia stricte sumpta, scilicet quod 
sit cognitio certa, hoc est absque deceptione et dubitatione, de cognito necessario, 
causata a causa evidente intellectui, applicata ad cognitum per discursum syllogisticum. 
Haec apparent ex definitione scire, primo Posteriorum. Ultimum, scilicet causatio 
scientiae per discursum a causa ad scitum, includit imperfectionem ex parte scientiae, 
scilicet quod sit effectus equivocus, et etiam potentialitatem ex parte intellectus re- 
cipientis; ergo Theologia in se non est scientia, quantum ad ultimam conditionem 
scientiae, sed quantum ad alias tres conditiones est scientia in se et in intellectu divino 
(Op. Ox. prol. q. 3 and 4 lat. n. 26. VIII, 183)....dico quod scientia est cognitio 
certa veri demonstrati necessarii mediati ex necessariis prioribus demonstrati, quod 
natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius evidente, applicato ad ipsum per 
discursum syllogisticum (Rep. Par. prol. q. 1, a. 1, n. 4. XXII, 7). Cf. Op. Ox. 
III, d. 24, n. 13. XV, 44. 

43. Quarta conditio est, quod sit notitia evidentiae posterioris causata a priore 
per discursum syllogisticum, et hoc est imperfectionis, nec est de per se ratione scientiae 
secundum se, sed tantum scientiae imperfectae, et non convenit scientiae nisi in illo 
intellectu, cui convenit discurrere et procedere a noto ad ignotum (Rep. Par. prol. 
q. 1, a. 1, n. 4. XXII, 8). In order for knowledge to be science strictly so called, 
it must not only be necessary, but evidently necessary. Revealed truth has the property 
of necessity but not always of evidence; conclusions demonstrated in theology may 
be necessary but lack evidence: ‘‘non enim omne necessarium est evidenter necessarium”’ 
(Rep. Par. prol. q. 2, n. 18. XXII, 43). 

44. Nunc autem, aliquod verum necessarium non evidens ex terminis, habet con- 
nexionem necessariam ad aliquod verum acceptum a causa, et aliquod ad verum ac- 
ceptum ab effectu, non solum enim veritates de causis non possunt esse sine quibusdam 
veris de effectibus, sed nec e converso, igitur potest aliquod verum demonstrari per 
aliquod verum evidens acceptum a causa, et tunc propter quid, vel per aliquod verum 
acceptum ab effectu, et tunc guia (Quodlibet, VII, n. 3. KXV, 283b). Proper quid 
demonstration proves a property of a subject through the very essence of the subject 


\ 
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conclusion as a cause to its effect, the demonstration is propter quid, showing 
that on account of which the conclusion is so; if the premises contain a truth 
related to that in the conclusion as an effect to its cause the proof is demon- 
Stratio quia, showing merely that the conclusion is so. Mediate propositions 
cecal known propter quid save through their own immediate proposi- 
tions, and immediate propositions are evident from the subject which in- 
cludes the predicate.4> 


In experiential knowledge we can know from many singular instances 
our senses perceive that a given fact is really so (notum de effectu quia est), 
but in order to know the reason why a conclusion is true we need to make a 
deeper investigation.4° Experimental cognition, remarks Scotus, does not 
yield notitia scientifica propter quid but only notitia scientifica quia? Induc- 
tion, which must be distinguished from demonstratio quia, supplies only an 
inference from particular cases of experience to all similar cases, and since 
there is always a poy of exception, induction lacks the character of 
necessity required for science. 


The demonstratio propter quid requires a knowledge of the nature of 
a thing in order to demonstrate some * its properties; the demonstratio quia 
requires a knowledge of the mere name of a thing and thence proceeds to 
prove something concerning the thing in question.48 Both forms of demon- 
stration yield science in the strict sense of the word, but the demonstratio 
propter quid which demonstrates from the nature of a thing as the proximate 
cause of the properties which flow from that being, is the mode of demon- 
stration Scotus considers proper to perfect metaphysical knowledge. 


V. THE OBJECT OF METAPHYSICS 


Every cognition, every science, has its proper object or subject-matter. 
This first object contains within itself primarily and virtually all the truths 
of the Aabitus to which it belongs.49 The whole sequence of demonstrated 
knowledge in a science is the result of conclusions based on first principles 
which in turn are ‘“‘explicitations” of the first subject of that science. That 


so that the proper and proximate cause is the medium of proof. Demonstratio quia 
proves an effect through its remote and common cause. Scotus does not seem to 
differentiate between proximate and remote causes. The proof of God's eternity from 
His supreme perfection, of God's existence from the existence of creatures, are ex- 
amples of demonstratio quia. 

45. Quodlibet, VU, n. 11. XXV, 293. We may thus exemplify the two modes 
of demonstration, That the human soul is intrinsically independent of matter is a 
necessary mediate truth which flows from the truth in the premise:. “the human soul 
is a spiritual substance,’ which is related to intrinsic independence of material organs 
as a cause to its effect — demonstratio propter quid. If all we observed, however, was 
the fact that the human soul thinks and loves immaterial things, and then deduced 
the conclusion that the soul must have some operations which do not depend intrinsi- 
cally upon a physical organ, we would thereby know the fact (demonstratio quia) but 
not the reason. 


46. Quodlibet, VII, n. 3. XXV, 284. 
47. Met. I, 4, n. 6. VII, 54-55. 
48. Met. I, 1, n. 41. VII, 32a. 


49. ... dico quod ratio primi subiecti est continere in se primo virtualiter omnes 
veritates illius habitus, cuius est (Op. Ox. prol. q. 2 lat. n. 4. VIII, 122). 
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is why it is true to say that the first subject primarily and virtually contains 
the truths of its proper /abitus of knowledge.>° 


Opinion of Averroes 


What is the proper object of metaphysics? According to Averroes, God 
and the intelligences, the pure spiritual substances, constitute the proper 
object of metaphysics.5! He argues that no science proves the existence of 
its object; it presupposes its object or receives it from another science. He 
claims that natural philosophy (p/ysica), making use of the fact of motion, 
can prove the existence of God and of the intelligences which then become 
the object of metaphysics.>? 

In criticism of Averroes’ position Scotus points out that a science can 
prove the existence of its own object by arguing a posteriori, although no 
science does so 4 priori through a demonstratio propter quid. Once the intel- 
lect knows what the subject is, it can infer from an effect that the cause 
exists, and in metaphysics there are many properties or many effects which 
point to the existence of a first subject.°> 

In further and more fundamental criticism Scotus declares that the most 
perfect concept which the natural philosopher can acquire is the notion of 
primum movens, and even in this concept there are implications which ex- 
ceed the proper shai of the natural philosopher. How can he demonstrate 
that a mover is first without acting more like a metaphysician than like a 
natural philosopher? “Quomodo de movente ostenderet Physicus primum, 
nisi in hoc sit magis Metaphysicus propter praedicatum, quam Physicus 
propter subiectum?”’>4 Although natural philosophy is prior to metaphysics 
because sensible things are more known to us, natural philosophy does not 
prove metaphysical conclusions or the premises for metaphysical conclusions, 
because that is the proper activity of the metaphysician to establish his own 
premises and principles, and from these he will be able to demonstrate the 
existence of a first being. The primum movens which the natural phi- 
losopher reaches does not warrant the inference of primum ens, just as we 
cannot infer from the primacy of a specific color to its generic primacy over 
all colors: “prima nigredo, ergo primus color.’ The concept of first being 
therefore which the metaphysician acquires is absolute and infinite in its 


50. Cf. Rep. Par. prol. q. 1, a. 2, n. 5. XXII, 9. Met. VI, 1, n. 8. VII, 308. 

51. Sed notandum est, quod istud genus entium, esse, scilicet separatum a materia, 
non declaravit nisi in hac scientia naturali, et qui dicit quod prima Philosophia nititur 
declarare entia separabilia esse, peccat, haec enim entia sunt subiecta primae Philosophiae, 
et declaratum est in posterioribus Analyticis quod impossibile est aliquam scientiam 
declarare suum subiectum esse, sed concedit ipsum esse, aut quia manifestum per se, 
aut quia est demonstratum in alia scientia. Aristotelis de physico auditu libri octo 
cum Averrois Cordubensis variis in eosdem Commentariis (Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1562), 
VIII, 471; cf. 340E. 

52. Averroes commento ultimo 1. Physicor. Naturalis solus probat Deum esse, et 
ibi facit considerationem, genus substantiarum separatarum est subiectum Metaphysicae 
(Met. VI, 4, n. 1. VII, 348). Cf. Met. I, 1, n. 4. VII, 13. 

53. Scientia guia supponit conceptum aliquem apud intellectum de subiecto, et de 
illo conceptu arguit primo quod sit, secundo quod alia sibi insunt (Mez. I, 1. VII, 28b). 


54. Met. VI, 1. VII, 348. 
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perfection. After all, metaphysics could not be a science higher than natu- 
tal philosophy if it had to obtain its proper object from natural philosophy ; 
and if a superior science could not establish the existence of its own object, 
how could an inferior science do so? 


Avicenna and Scotus 


According to Avicenna, whom Scotus follows, the proper object of meta- 
physics is being as being.>> Natural philosophy is ae 33 of considering 
so abstract an object; and mathematics has quantity for its object; hence 
there must be a separate science which directly considers the most common 
things which need to be known so that particular things can be known; such 
common things are unum and multa, actus and potentia, etc., which do not 
belong exclusively to any particular kind of being but to beings in general.°¢ 

“Tenetur igitur Avicenna,’ says Scotus,°? the proper object of meta- 
physics is being as being. Then Scotus proceeds to establish Avicenna’s con- 
clusion by a further criticism of Averroes’ contention that metaphysics has 
the first being for its proper object. In what way does first being have a 
relation to the science of metaphysics ? 

Since metaphysics is the highest science it should be Scientia propter quid, 
a knowledge of the nature of the first being, and through that a knowledge 
of its properties and operations. Only God can have a perfect knowledge of 
His own nature and of that which flows from it, but of course His knowl- 
edge is not discursive. If the angels had long remained in their natural state 
they might have had such a metaphysical cognition of God. 


Talem Metaphysicam habet Deus, sed non est sibi scientia, quia non est ex 
notitia sui discursive de aliis acquisita; quamvis enim sciat alia esse per ipsum, 
non tamen scit ea, quia scit se, quod requiritur ad scire.. Talem Metaphysicam 
potuerant forte Angeli habuisse si fuissent multo tempore viatores, et ex notitia 
naturali Dei potuissent discurrendo aliorum notitiam acquirere.58 


Since all our present knowledge arises from the senses and reaches the 
first being merely through His effects, our present metaphysical knowledge 
concerning the first being is only scientia quia. 


Secundo modo tantum potest homo nunc Metaphysicam habere (quidquid sit 
de notitia naturali beati, vel in statu innocentiae), quia nunc omnis nostra cognitio 
oritur ex sensu, tantum igitur sic potuit tradi a Philosopho.59 


In scientia quia less is required than in sczentia propter quid. All it supposes 
of the subject is the nominal definition — quid dicitur per nomen — and 
then it proceeds to gather information concerning the object under investi- 


55. Met. I, 1. VII, 21a. Ideo primum subiectum huius scientiae est ens inquantum 
est ens... (Avicennae Metaphysica, Tract. I, c. 1. 70vC). 

56. Met. I, 1. VII, 21. Cf. Arist. Met. III, 1. 1003a, 20: There is a science which 
investigates being as being and the attributes which belong to this in virtue of its 
own nature. 

57. Met. VI, 4, n. 3. VII, 349. Cf. Op. Ox. prol. q. 2 lat, n. 20 sq. VIII, 170 sq. 
Rep. Par. prol. q. 3, a. 1. XXII, 46. 

58. Mez. I, 1, n. 40. VII, 32a. 

59. Ibidem. 
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gation by examining its effects and its properties.6° After the knowledge of 
one divine attribute has been acquired other cognitions may be inferred con- 
cerning the divine nature, and the knowledge will have the character of 
scientia propter quid; nevertheless, the entire cognition will depend upon 
the original perception which was obtained by means of Scientia quia, 
and all the metaphysical knowledge thus obtained will be fundamentally 
Scientia quia! 


The demonstration which proves the existence of a first being naturally 
presupposes the concept of a first being as something which is not self- 
contradictory, one which has quidditative existence. Metaphysics does not 
demonstrate by necessary premises the actual existence of God, but it can 
demonstrate the quidditative existence of God in which case the premises 
are not drawn from the existence of a creature but from some inherent 
essential property, whence it follows that a being is first or highest or best 
or most perfect. “Et ita sequitur Deum habere entitatem quidditative.” 6 
The metaphysician is able to show that the concept of a first being is a 
most perfect concept and does not involve a contradiction; but the first being 
is not the proper object of metaphysics, which restricts itself to the con- 
sideration of being as being. 


Metaphysica Nostra — Metaphysica in Se 


Within metaphysical science a distinction must be made to allow for the 
imperfection of the human intellect. It is the proper function of metaphysics 
to divide and define things according to their essential parts and to dem- 
onstrate through essential causes which are prior and ultimate, because meta- 
physics is knowledge through ultimate and remote causes. “Hoc modo est 
metaphysica secundum se scibilis.” But we do not have that kind of meta- 
physical knowledge. Aristotle himself did not treat metaphysics in that 
fashion, for there is not a single propter quid demonstration in his entire 
treatise on metaphysics. Why are we unable to achieve that perfect meta- 
physical knowledge? On account of the weakness of our intellect we must 
proceed from a perception of sensible things, of things less knowable in 
themselves, in order to obtain a cognition of immaterial things which are in 


60. Potest igitur prima scientia possibilis homini, per rationem naturalem acquiri, 
et poni scientia quia, et de Deo ut de subiecto primo, et de omni ente ut de materia 
inquantum attribuitur ad primum ens, quae nec supponat Deum esse, nec ab eius 
notitia incipiat ad cognoscendum alia, licet utrumque oporteret si esset scientia propter 
quid. Sicut enim in scientia guia, proprie dicta, non praesupponitur de subiecto, nisi 
tantum quid dicitur per nomen, et concluditur tam esse quam quid est, ut praedictum 
est (Mez. I, 1, n. 4. VII, 32a). 


61. Met. I, 1. VII, 34b. 


62. Unde quod dicitur quod per Metaphysicam ostenditur Deum esse, si in- 
telligitur de actuali existentia, non est demonstratio, nec praemissa est necessaria; si 
autem intelligatur de esse quidditativo, verum est, et sic praemissa non est sumpta 
de existentia creaturae, sed de aliqua proprietate quidditative inhaerente, ex qua 
sequitur primum inesse enti, vel summum, vel perfectissimum, vel optimum, et ex 
hoc sequitur rationem illam cui imponitur hoc nomen Deus non esse rationem in se 
falsam, et ita alicuius quidditatis circumlocutivam, et ita Deum habere entitatem 
quidditative (Metz. I, q. 1, n. 47. VII, 35-36). 


63. Met. VI. VII, 349. 
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themselves more knowable and are the principles in metaphysics for a 
knowledge of other things.&4 


Metaphysica in se is perfect science. Its object is being as being. An 
intellect which is capable of having perfect metaphysical knowledge per- 
ceives being directly and may peauad. from the mode of this or that par- 
ticular being. From such a knowledge of being that intellect can deduce all 
the properties of being, perceive the modes of being and make propter quid 
demonstrations. This appears to be the ideal metaphysical science that Scotus 
has in mind when he distinguishes metaphysica in se from metaphysica nostra. 
Instead of grasping being directly in all its commonness and indifferentiation, 
our intellect in its present condition is primarily motivated by the quiddity of 
a material thing; instead of perceiving being as being, our intellect appre- 
hends first of all being as materially determined here and now. In the effects 
which flow from the nature we come to learn something of the nature, and 
thus our metaphysical knowledge of being begins with effects and proceeds 
by demonstratio quia towards the cause. All the knowledge we may later 
acquire concerning being, even by means of demonstratio propter quid, will 
depend ultimately upon the original demonstratio quia, and thus our whole 
metaphysical science will not be perfect metaphysics.®° 


God’s Existence and Attributes 


In what sense then does Scotus prove things about God? If being as 
being is the proper object of metaphysics, and the human intellect is unable 
in its present status to grasp that object directly, what can the human intellect 
pers concerning God? All our metaphysical knowledge concerning God, 

roadly speaking, is in the order of sctentia or demonstratio quia; we can 
form some notion of what a propter quid metaphysical knowledge about God 
would be, but we cannot reach that peak of metaphysical cognition.® Scotus 
does not deny that our human intellect can reach God, but he denies that 
our metaphysical knowledge concerning God achieves the perfection of 
metaphysica in se, because all we know about God we know through effects.®7 


64. Hoc modo est Metaphysica secundum se scibilis, non tamen sic eam scimus, 
nec sic invenitur ad Aristotele tradita: quaere si in toto libro invenias unam demon- 
strationem Metaphysicam propter guid, quia propter impotentiam intellectus nostri ex 
sensibilibus et minus notis secundum se, devenimus in cognitionem immaterialium, 
quae secundum se notiora sunt et tanquam principia cognoscendi, alia in Metaphysica 
essent accipienda (Met. prol. n. 9. VII, 6). 

65. The distinction Scotus makes between perfect metaphysics and our metaphysics 
is similar to one he makes in theology between theologia in se and theologia nostra. 
In order for the object of science to be known, it must move an intellect; in order for 
that object to be fully and adequately known, the intellect which perceives it must 
be proportioned to such an object. Cf. Op. Ox. prol. q. lat. 2, n. 4, VIII, 122. 

' 66. Licet enim Metaphysica considerata a parte scibilium, hoc est si sic sciretur 
sicut scibilia nata sunt sciri, esset scientia propier quid; tamen Metaphysica, ut est a 
nobis scibilis, est necessario scientia guia de Deo... Primam depingit Philosophus vix 
secundam tradit (Mer. I, 1, n. 37. VII, 29). 

67. Metaphysica vero, ut est nobis possibilis nunc, non est principaliter scientia 
propter quid de Deo; semper enim prima proprietas habetur quia, et licet ex ista 
demonstretur secunda propter quid, tamen secunda non cognoscitur simpliciter propter 
quid, quia eius cognitio dependet ex cognitione guia primae passionis (Met. I, 1, n. 
45. VU, 34). Omnis inquisitio Metaphysica de Deo procedit sic, scilicet considerando 
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What is the character of the demonstrations concerning God's existence 
and God’s attributes which Scotus gives in the De Primo Principio?8 He 
begins this treatise with the prayer that God may help him to know as much 
as human reason can know about God: 


Domine Deus noster,...Tu es verum esse, tu es totum esse; hoc credo, hoc 
si mihi esset possibile scire vellem. Adiuva me, Domine, inquirentem ad quantam 
cognitionem de vero esse quod tu es, possit pertingere ratio nostra naturalis ab 
ente, quod de te praedicasti, inchoando.69 


He takes as his starting point the concept of being which God had revealed 
of Himself; consequently it is revelation which supplies the foundation on 
which Scotus bases his analysis, that there is some nature which is simply 
first in the order of efficient and final causality and in the order of eminent 
perfection.7° This treatise, therefore, is not metaphysica in se, which belongs 
to the purely natural order prior to original sin; it is not purely metaphysica 
nostra which has its starting point in the essences of material things; but a 
Christian metaphysics, a metaphysical knowledge aided and guided by rev- 
elation. Towards the end of the De Primo Principio Scotus explicitly states 
that he has attempted to show how metaphysical propositions concerning 
God can in some way be deduced by natural reason.7! 


Reason and Revelation 


Aristotle had tried to formulate true metaphysical science, but he did not 
give a single propter guid demonstration. Unaware that the human intellect 
is in a weakened condition, Aristotle incorrectly assumed that the material 
essences were the proper object of human reason.?? Theologians should 


formalem rationem alicuius, et auferendo ab illa ratione formali imperfectionem quam 
habet in creaturis et reservando illam rationem formalem, et attribuendo sibi omnino 
summam perfectionem et sic attribuendo illud Deo (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, gq. 2, n. 10. 
1X, 20.21). 

68. Cf. Gilson-Béhner, “Metaphysik und Theologie,’’ Franziskanische Studien, 
XXII (1935), 229 ff. 

69. De Primo Principio, c. 1, n. 1. IV, 712. 


70. ...aliqua natura est effectibilis, ergo aliqua est effectiva (De Primo Principio, 
C..o, a. Deby 75a), 


71. In hoc quippe tractatu tentavi, quomodo Physica (cod. Vatic. Metaphysica) 
de te dicta, ratione naturali aliqualiter concluderentur (De Primo Principio, c. 4, n. 
Fie Ve 1ST a i 

Commenting on the Theoremata, Mauritius writes: ‘Non obstat his ea quae habet 
in tractatu de primo principio, quia illa disputatio totalis praesupponit fidem, vel 
saltem non procedit a priori et ex simpliciter necessariis’ (V, 43, 8). Wadding says 
of the De Primo Principio: ‘“‘Tractatus iste de primo principio vere aureus est, in quo 
Doctor, instar aquilae in altum volantis, quantum humano ingenio possibile esse 
videtur, naturam primi rerum principii, seu causae supremae indagat et scrutatur; 
quod non propriis naturae viribus, sed specialibus eiusdem primi principii adiutoriis 
confortatum praestitisse, testantur et persuadent, peculiaris eius in hoc tractatu prae 
aliis devotio, et veluti mentis in Deum continua ascensio” (IV, 719). 

72. On voit donc pourquoi toute la métaphysique d’Aristote est insuffisante, mais 
aussi pourquoi notre métaphysique est condamnée a le démeurer. On comprend enfin 
pourquoi, se trouvant sans la révélation du péché originel, Aristote n’a jamais été 
capable de concevoir que |’étre, et non pas seulement |’étre sensible, est l’objet naturel 
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never be guilty of such a blunder. A philosophy which ignores revelation 
will remain ignorant of the present status and of the proper object of the 
human intellect,73 and will come into conflict with revealed truth. 


Reason and revelation must be properly co-ordinated. When philosophy 
acknowledges its limitations and accepts the guidance of theology, then 
philosophy can become firmly established. Duns Scotus showed how meta- 
physics is restricted by the limitations of human cognition as a consequence 
of original sin, and in so doing he laid the foundations of sound philosophical 
knowledge. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. RUPERT HILLERICH, O.F.M.CONV.: —The essentially metaphysical 
‘character of Scotistic philosophy being what it is—and who among philosophers is 
farther “beyond the physical’ than Scotus?—it is difficult for the modern mind, 
steeped from the beginning of its development in the typically physical environment 
and training of current educational trends, to penetrate into the real fundamentals of 
Scotus. Hence, it should not be surprising — though it is not a little disconcerting, 
especially to Franciscans — to view the shallow regard in which Duns Scotus is held 
by many, if not most, of the writers of widely used manuals of Scholastic Philosophy. 
He is misquoted, misconstrued, cast aside as not meriting the consideration of a real 
thinker; his opinion is mentioned only when he is in disagreement with the opinions 
of the writer, especially when these opinions are advanced as being those of St. 
Thomas; he is never quoted in support of some thesis, never on those points wherein 
he succeeds in propounding and defending masterfully the true teaching of Scholastic 
Philosophy or of the Church. In a word, the impression one receives of Scotus from 
these writers is that he is an ultracritical ‘‘crack-pot,’’ advancing no doctrine of his 
own, and that his life was spent in seeking error, either real or apparent — but mostly 
the latter —in the teachings of others, especially of St. Thomas. 


This, of course, is far from the truth. Scotus cannot rightly be called an intel- 
lectual wrecker, a destroyer of systems, an envious critic. He is a sincere searcher for 
truth. This is evident to those who have made even a cursory examination of Scotus 
himself. True, he does not hesitate to point out and disprove what he thinks is 
erroneous; but he always has a sufficient reason, which he gives, and is always sincere 
in so doing. Hence, we do find points wherein he specifically recounts what he con- 
siders flaws in the works of other great thinkers, but to conclude from this that he is 
jealously and enviously and hypercritically striving to undermine the systems of all 
other philosophers, especially that of St. Thomas, violates all the accepted rules of 
logic. True, he differs from St. Thomas, often radically, but this lack of agreement 
more often than not derives from a difference of systems, and cannot rightly be called 
opposition of thought. Both of these magnificent intellects strive for the same end, 
truth, but each approaches from a different, though not necessarily opposed, viewpoint. 


de J’intellect humain (E. Gilson, “Les seize premiers Theoremata et la pensée de 
Duns Scot,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, XII-XIII [1937- 
1938], p. 64). 

73. Avicenna himself learned from his religion that being is the object of the 
human intellect. “Ad aliud negandum est illud quod assumitur, scilicet quod naturaliter 
cognoscimus ens esse primum obiectum intellectus nostri, et hoc secundum totam in- 
differentiam entis ad sensibilia et insensibilia. Et sic quod dicit Avicenna, non con- 
cludit quod sit naturaliter notum. Miscuit enim sectam suam, quae fuit secta Mahometi, 
Philosophicis; et quaedam dixit, ut Philosophica et ratione probata; alia ut consona 
suae sectae’” (Op. Ox. prol. q. 1, n. 12. VIII, 22). 
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Scotus and Scotists 


In short, no man's statement should be censored — or approved, for that matter — 
until its meaning is known as its author intended it to be understood. What is needed 
in the matter in question is a wider dissemination of the teachings of Scotus taken 
from Scotus himself. Too often what is presented as Scotus’ is not his at all, but 
at the most that of some later Scotists. We should be careful to distinguish what the 
great luminaries of the Middle Ages say regarding a certain point, and what their 
so-called followers say. The disciples do not always follow the masters. It is a well- 
known fact that the quibbling carried on by some of the Thomists and Scotists, which 
contributed so substantially to the decline of Scholasticism, was alien to the minds of 
both St. Thomas and Scotus. 

While not attempting to defend Scotus —that was not his intention or purpose 
in this paper — Father Basil has shown us, from Scotus’ own words, the fundamentals 
of Scotistic Metaphysics, both as a subjective and as an objective science. As a sub- 
jective science — the manner in which the human intellect operates, its object, and 
the extent to which the intellect can attain its proper object in its present fallen con- 
dition, in “statu viatoris.” 

To sum up, it seems that, according to the Subtle Doctor, Metaphysica in se per- 
ceives being directly and intuitively, whether material or immaterial, in all its modes, 
and proceeds through propter quid demonstration to a knowledge of the ies of 
being and the conclusions of metaphysics. Metaphysica nostra perceives being in- 
directly, i.e., in and through sense-perceptible objects, in its finite ba and funda- 
mentally proceeds through demonstratio quia to a knowledge of being and its 
properties. 

The author sounds the warning that, although human reason in its present fallen 
state can know and prove many things about God, it dare not disregard or deny 
revelation. The human intellect in this life is not perfect, and therefore must proceed 
under certain necessary restrictions in attaining its proper adequate object. 


VOLUNTARISM IN FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY 
Fr. CLEMENT O’DONNELL, O. F. M. CONV. 


In the opening decades of the thirteenth century the western world of 
thought was introduced to the complete works of Aristotle. Soon the 
Stagirite replaced Plato as ‘The Philosopher.’ For a long period of time 
it was uncertain which of the two Greek philosophers would eventually pre- 
dominate. During this period of transition some philosophers attached them- 
selves to the founder of the Academy, while others remained loyal to Plato. 

The Franciscans came to Paris late in 1219 or early in 1220, and to 
Oxford in 1224. At that time thought in the western world was passing 
through a period of transition. Scholastic philosophy, as is well known, is 
to a great extent the development and adaptation, under the guidance of 
Christian principles, of the philosophy of Plato and that of Aristotle. 

The earlier Franciscans belonged to the Platonic-Augustinian group of 
Scholastics, whereas the Dominicans espoused the new Aristotelian philos- 
ophy. Although the Franciscans espoused the doctrines of Plato as modified 
and adapted by St. Augustine, they also studied Aristotle and held him in 
high esteem. As a matter of fact they even tried to reconcile and combine 
the two philosophies, as for example, in St. Bonaventure’s teaching that the 
doctrine of divine illumination is the solution of the problem of knowledge. 


St. Augustine and Philosophy 


With St. Augustine philosophy is not so much a theory of being, as it 
is a quest for the good. With him philosophy is predominantly a theory and 
interpretation of action.' To prove this we have merely to mention the 
central place assigned by St. Augustine to the problem of human happiness. 
This problem was not one among many, but for him it was the problem of 
philosophy. In his De Civitate Dei, he remarks: “But the true and highest 
good, according to Plato, is God, and therefore we would call him a phil- 
osopher who loves God; for philosophy is directed towards obtaining blessed- 
ness of life, and he who loves God is blessed in the enjoyment of God.’’? 
And again: ‘For man has no other reason for philosophizing, than that he 
may be happy; but that which makes men happy is itself the supreme 
good.”’3 

Keeping in mind this emphasis of St. Augustine on action, we will be 
prepared to understand properly certain typical Franciscan attitudes in philos- 
ophy. For St. Bonaventure philosophy is merely to render explicit the funda- 
mental truth that the human soul is made for God and cannot find rest until 
it reposes in him.4 St. Bonaventure knew that knowledge must be transfused 


1. L’introduction a l’etude de Saint Augustin, p. 362. 
2. De Civitate Dei, Bk. VIII, 8. 
3. Ibidem, Bk. XIX, 1. 


4. “Nata est anima ad percipiendum bonum infinitum, quod Deus est, ideo in eo 
solo debet quiescere et eo frui’’ (In I Sent. 1, 3, 2. Concl. T. 1, p. 40). Cf. Sermo II 
De reb. Theol. 9, TV, pp. 541-542. 
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with love, and that the one unique and obligatory destiny of man was 
supernatural. For him philosophy should take into consideration the actual 
state of man, and his present supernatural destiny. 

In view of this we can understand a certain emphasis on will and its 
place in life, which is common to Franciscans. 

Many controversies have been engaged in to determine the superiority 
of intellectualism over voluntarism; and it has always been customary to 
oppose the intellectualism of St. Thomas Aquinas to the voluntarism of 
Duns Scotus, although voluntarism is a characteristic of the Franciscan School 
of Philosophy as such, due to the influence of St. Augustine. 


A Common Standard 


In any issue such as the one at hand, where there is a question of 
superior values, a common standard must be set up, with which the objects 
can be compared. The objects valued must be related to that standard in 
the same way. Since there is question here of the will and intellect, we must 
first determine to what einen they may be related and then in what 
manner they may be related to that standard. In his well-known work on the 
Intellectualism of St. Thomas Aquinas, Pierre Rousselot, S.J., states that 
for Scholasticism as such there is one primordial question or one unique 
problem and that problem is concerned with the conquest of being.» The 
standard, therefore, is being. We can judge the superiority of intellect over 
will or will over intellect to the extent to which they conquer being. 

For the conquest of being, man must make use of his faculties of being, 
namely, his intellect and will. In the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the intelligence or intellect is given the primacy of importance. However, 
many assign the primacy of importance to the rational appetite or will, 
rather than to the intellect. To know is the proper function of the intellect 
alone, because it is beyond the nature of the will to know. If by acquiring 
reality is meant knowing reality, the will cannot acquire reality, but it never- 
theless does acquire being in its own proper way, namely, under the aspect 
of the good. 

To determine the primacy or priority of one of these two faculties of 
the soul, namely, intellect and will, we must determine by which faculty 
created being comes to possess Infinite Being. According to the way in 
which one solves that problem, he is classified as an intellectualist or a 
voluntarist. 

St. Thomas Aquinas on the one hand, and St. Bonaventure and Blessed 
John Duns Scotus on the other, were the outstanding luminaries of intel- 
lectualism and voluntarism respectively in the thirteenth century. 

We are concerned in this paper with voluntarism in Franciscan 
Philosophy. Obviously we cannot within the limits of this short paper 
delineate adequately and exhaustively the doctrine of voluntarism as taught 
by the various philosophers of the Franciscan school of thought. We shall 


5. Pierre Rousellot, S.J.: The Intellectualism of St. Thomas, Trans. James E. 
O'Mahony, O. F. M. Cap. (Sheed & Ward, New York, 1935), p. 13. 
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limit ourselves therefore to the doctrine of St. Bonaventure, with an occa- 
sional reference to John Duns Scotus. 


Doctrine of Intellectualism 


Before proceeding further, it might be well to outline briefly the doctrine 
of intellectualism, which will be of assistance in the better understanding of 
the Franciscan doctrine of voluntarism. 


Pierre Rousselot, S.J., whom we mentioned previously, has developed 
intellectualism from the point of view of the intellectual conquest of being 
in his work The Intellectualism of Saint Thomas.6 Rousselot defines intel- 
lectualism as the doctrine which places the supreme value and intensity of 
life in an act of the intellect, and which sees in this act the radical and 
essential good and regards all things as good only in so far as they participate 
in it.’ This is a rather lengthy definition; we may give a shorter one by say- 
ing simply that intellectualism is a theory which emphasizes the intellect as 
contrasted with the affective and volitional aspects of consciousness. 


Rousselot explains his definition of intellectualism by saying that knowl- 
edge alone permits the ego while remaining itself to become the non-ego; 
we cannot speak of real possession unless there be intimate penetration of 
two unifying principles, and where a thing becomes the other in some sense. 
This, he tells us, is what the Angelic Doctor had in mind when he wrote: 
“The noblest way of possessing or having a thing is to possess it in a non- 
material manner, yet formally, which is the definition of knowledge.’’8 

In knowledge, therefore, the ego while remaining itself becomes in some 
manner the non-ego. St. Thomas says: “Inter perfectiones autem rerum 
potissima est quod aliquid sit intellectivam: nam per hoc ipsum est quodam- 
modo omnia, habens in se omnium perfectionem.’”’? Rousselot concludes that 
we must designate intelligence as the faculty of complete “/ntussusce ption.”’ 
However, for complete union with being our faculty must unite itself to 
Divine Being, which union contains our final perfection. This will suffice 
as a brief outline of intellectualism as espoused by St. Thomas, so now let us 
turn our attention to voluntarism as taught in the Franciscan school of 
thought. 


Voluntarism 


The will also acquires reality or being, although not in the same way as 
the intellect. If we consider love as the characteristic act of the will, its act 
like that of the intellect is unitive; the will then functions through union 
with its object as does the intellect. We must therefore conclude that both 
intellect and will acquire reality or being. 


6. Idem. 
7. Ibidem, p. 1. 
8. Ibidem, p. 26 (St. Thomas in 12 Meta., 1, 5). 


9. Cont. Gent., I, Cap. XLIV. Cfr. also Cont. Gent., II, Cap. XLVII; also III De 
Anima, VXI, 1. 
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Since union with being is the means by which man perfects his highest 
faculties and consequently his nature and himself, it follows, and indeed 
quite logically, that man’s perfection is realized in his union with Supreme 
Being. 


Definition of the Will 


Before treating the acquisition of being by the will, it may be well to 
define the will and its proper object. 


St. Bonaventure defines the will as: ‘‘affectus sive appetitus ratiocina- 
tus.”10 This definition is based on the words of Aristotle: “In ratiocinativa 
voluntas fit.’"!1 The will is nothing more than the rational appetite as joined 
to the reason.12. The will follows the intellect, according to the teaching of 
the Seraphic Doctor, but it cannot be confused with it.13 For the division of 
the will, St. Bonaventure follows St. John Damascene, who divided the will 
into natural and deliberative. The natural will is simply the natural appetite 
of the rational nature for happiness. The deliberative will is the natural 
appetite or inclination for a particular good thing as a means of attaining 
happiness. In other words, the will as adhering to universal good as its 
ultimate end, in such a way that it cannot wish evil except under the disguise 
of good, is called ‘natural’; as freely choosing particular good things, “‘it is 
deliberative.’ 14 


Scotus’ definition of the will is similar to that of St. Bonaventure. He 
calls it the ““Appetitus cum ratione liber.” 

The Scholastic axiom, ‘‘nihil volitum nisi praecognitum,” indicates the 
intimate relation between the intellect and will. There is but one soul in 


10. In III Sent., Dist. XX XIII, Art. Un., q. 3. 
11. Aristotle, IJ] De Anima, Text 42, c. 9. 


12. ““Voluntas autem non dicit aliam potentiam per essentiam a concupiscibili et 
irascibili sed nominat ipsum appetitum ut ratiocinatum sive rationi conjunctum” (In 
UW Sent. “Dist. XV, P.1., gi6). 

y 13. “Cuilibet naturae intellectuali respondet voluntas’’ (In III Sent., Dist. XVII, 
ft Liga). 

“Motus autem voluntatis non potest esse sine motu intelligentiae praevio’ (In 
IT Sent, Dist, Vi, Act. Is ig. 3). 

“Si eadem potentia per essentiam esset ratio et voluntas, sicut una essentia est in 
Patre et Filio: ergo sicut Pater non per Filium dicitur intelligere, sed etiam per se 
ipsum; sic voluntas non solum intelligeret per intelligentiam, sed etiam per se ipsam. 
Falsum igitur diceret Augustinus decimo quinto de Trinitate, cum dicit, quod nihil 
volumus nisi per voluntatem intelligimus: nisi per intelligentiam’ (In II Senz., Dist. 
OV. PP, TL CATE ITS ig.) 2 

14. In II Sent., Dist. VI, Art. I, q. 2. ‘‘Concedendum est igitur quod naturalis 
voluntas et deliberativa potest esse eadem potentia, quae quidem secundum alium 
et alium modum movendi sic et sic appellatur. Eadem enim est potentia, qua appeto 
beatitudinem, et qua appeto virtutem sive facere hoc bonum vel illud ad beatitudinem 
ordinatum; quae ut appetit beatitudinem, dicitur naturalis, quia immutabiliter appetitus 
ejus ad beatitudinem inclinatur; ut vero appetit hoc vel illud bonum facere, deliberativa 
dicitur, et secundum judicium rationis potest ad contrarium inclinari’’ (In II Sent., 
Dist. XXIV, P. I, Art. Il, q. 4). Cf. HT Sent. Dist. XVII, Art. ques: 

15. Op. Ox., Dist. XVII, q. un, n. 2. He defines the will as proprie appetitus 
rationalis: Op. Ox., Dist. XX XIII, N. 9; Ibidem, Dist. XVII, q. 1., N. 2; Reportata 
Parisiensia, Il, D. 1, q. 1, N. 20. 
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man, and both intellect and will are appetitive faculties of this same soul. 
St. Bonaventure says: 


Sicut voluntas non habet moveri ad objectum, amplectendo vel refugiendo illud, 
nisi praeambulo cogitatu, sic etiam non habet approbare vel respuere, sive elicere 
et refrenare actum proprium, nisi rationis actus praecedat, qui dictet, ipsum esse 
bonum vel malum, perficiendum vel refraenandum.16 


Scotus teaches the same when he says: ‘““Omnem actum voluntatis natu- 
raliter praecedit actus intellectus.’’!7 

As it is the very nature of the intellect to know, so it is the very nature 
of the will to will. It is essentially a faculty of free choice. To it alone 
belongs the power of choosing, first of all to act or not to act, and secondly 
if acting, to choose this or that good — its proper object. The proper action 
of the intellect is to know; but when its proper object is presented to it, 
the faculty has no power over its act to understand or not to understand. 
The proper action of the will is to will; but when presented with the proper 
object — the good —the will may act or may not act. As Scotus says: 
“Intellectus ab objecto naturali necessitate, voluntas autem libere se movet.’’!8 

Even in the natural action of the intellect, the will must concur with it, 
since attention which is a will-act is a sine qua non of intellection. There- 
fore, even though the object of the will must be presented as a good by the 
intellect, this presentation in no way determines the will.!9 The power of 
reception or rejection then is proper to the will alone. 

The proper object of the will expressed in the definition of the faculty 
is a good apprehended by the intellect. Good is a transcendental quality of 
being and hence cannot be defined. We can, however, describe it as “being 
with fitness.” Bonum est id quod convenit naturae appetentis: “The good 
is that which suits the nature of the being that desires it.”"2° Just as being 
as true is the object of the intellect, so being as good is the object of the 
will. Furthermore, as the intellect grasps being in order to know it as true, 
so the will grasps being as good and unites it to itself. 


Will and Its Object 


We now pass to a consideration of the union of the will with its object, 
and what act of the will brings about this union. 

The proper object of the intellect is being, but when the object is united 
to the faculty in the intentional order, it is abstracted from the individual 
qualities of sense. The passive intellect receives its knowledge through the 
action of the active intellect abstracting the species from the image produced 
by the phantasy. Hence individual reality is known only by reflection. Being 


l6nine! Sent, Dist. XXV, P. I, “Att...Un., g. 6. 

17. Op. Ox., I, Dist. XVII, N.:4; also [bidem, I, D. Ill, Q. 3, N. 21. Ibidem, 
1D) Ti gq. 1, N. 23, 

TemOvoduem yi, N. 6; Mer. IX, q. 15, N. 6; Op. Ox., II, D. 6, q. 2, n. 11. 

19. “Ratio formalior voluntatis est magis libera quam ratio appetitus” (Op. Ox., 
TD. 25; IN. 16). 

20. Coffey, Ontology, p. 169. 
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is then aR by the faculty in some manner, but from another point of 
view the object remains at a distance from the faculty of intelligence.?1 


The object of the operation of the will must be a bonum apprehended by 
the intellect, because the will is a rational appetite and follows intellectual 
forms. No intricate process, however, is required for the union of the will 
and its object, for the object of the will is really the same as the object of 
the intellect, because: “Ens et bonum convertuntur.” Good is acquired by 
the will immediately, because the will tends towards its object in so far as 
that object is good in itself. 

The question now arises, whether the will unites itself to the good to the 
extent that the good is presented to it by the intellect; and is the proper act 
of the will a unitive act? 


The Will and Love 


To will is to love, hence love is but an expression of the proper operation 
of our rational appetite. By intelligence the soul is capable of truth; by love 
it is capable of the good. Love is a possession, and possession implicitly 
demands some sort of union. Love makes the object an instrument in regard 
to the lover in such a manner that the object no longer exists on its own 
account, but it has become a part of the lover and has been as a whole sub- 
ordinated to his interests. In this way one loves material things. If there 
is question of a person, the lover regards his own good and his own hap- 
sie as bound up in the being or individual that he loves. In loving a 

eing higher than ourselves, we become part of the object loved. If this 
being is the Supreme Being or God, our happiness consists in being united 
to that Being. Therefore, as Rousselot says: “Love is a principle of activity 
which has for its end and object something outside of me — which subjects 
me to its empire.”22 The empire referred to is the empire or reign of 
charity in our hearts.?3 


Our happiness consists in union with God by His possessing us. If the 
activity of the intellect is rightly understood, the very word “knowledge” 
must imply a union, the same as the word “‘love” must also imply, in its 
essential constitution, a union. Hence the act of willing, loving, is a 
unitive act. 


To sum up what has been said thus far, we have set up a standard and 
related both intellect and will to that standard in the same manner, namely 


21. “Cum cogitamus de intellectu agente et possibili, non debemus cogitare quasi 
de duabus substantiis, vel quasi de duabus potentiis ita separatis, quod una siae alia 
habeat operationem suam perficere, et aliquid cognoscat intellectus agens sine possibili, 
et aliquid cognoscat intellectus agens, quod tamen homo, cujus est intellectus ille, 
ignoret. Haec enim vana sunt et frivola, ut aliquid sciat intellectus meus, quod ego 
nesciam; sed sic cogitandae sunt esse illae duae differentiae, quod in unam operationem 
completam intelligendi veniant inseparabiliter. Similiter nec intellectus agens est 
omnino in actu; non enim potest intelligere aliud a se, nisi adjuvetur a specie, quae 
abstracta a phantasmate intellectui habet uniri’” (In IJ Sent. Dist. XXIV, P. L., 
Art. q. 4). ‘Nec intellectus possibilis est pure passivus; habet enim supra speciem 
existentem in phantasmate se convertere, et convertendo per auxilium intellectus 
agentis illam suscipere, et de ea judicare” (Ibid.). 

22. Rousselot, op. cit., p. 57. 


23. Romans V, 15. 
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according to the peculiar manner in which each conquers being. The question 
now arises: Which of the two faculties unites us more closely with being, 
will or the intellect? Or we can state the question in this manner: Does 
love or does knowledge bring about a closer, more intimate union with being 
and ultimately with the Supreme Being? We must remember at the outset 
that love and knowledge are not unions which exclude each other. The 
poner is concerned with the degree of perfection of the union of each 
aculty with the Supreme Good —the Divine Standard. 


Maritain states that Christian contemplation is essentially dependent on 
charity,?4 but contemplation can never supersede charity. Since the seat of 
this charity is the human will, it seems to follow, as St. Bonaventure con- 
cludes, that the will is the more noble faculty of man.*> It is through this 
unitive act of the will that we are brought into the closest union with the 
Supreme Good, and thus we attain our highest perfection. 


For a complete relation of will and the intellect to Divine Being in 
order to determine the more perfecting union, arguments can be brought 
forth for both faculties. It seems, however, since God is the supreme and 
perfecting Goal of both the intellect and the will, that that faculty which 
more perfectly attains God in the beatific vision will be the higher faculty 
in the soul. Since the knowledge, however, of which faculty more perfectly 
attains God in the beatific vision is beyond us in this life, we must turn to 
the foreshadowing of the beatific vision in this life, namely, the mystical 
union of the soul with God. 


Mystical Experience 


In the mystical experience then, which faculty, intellect or will, is re- 
vealed as more highly unifying the soul with its Creator? 


_J. R. Marechal, S.J., sums up the essentials of the mystic state thus: 
“The consciousness of the immediate presence of a transcendent being.’26 


24, Maritain, Jacques, Prayer and Intelligence. Trans. Algar Thorold. (Sheed & 
Ward, London, 1929), p. 23, n. 2. 

25. ‘“Liberum atbitrium sive voluntas est nobilissimum quod sit in anima’ (In 
Sent. Dist. S Vi, Art. Il, q. 3). 

“Voluntas est nobilissimum et supremum substantiae rationalis’’ (In II Sent., Dist. 
RV IA 1.) gq: 3). 

The chief passages for the primacy of the will in Scotus are: R. P. IV, D. 49, q. 2, 
n. 6 and 17, where he quotes Aristotle (Met. IX, text 15) as saying that the posterior 
in generation is more perfect than the prior, as even act is to potency. Therefore, 
although the will may be posterior to the intellect in activity, it can still be more 
perfect; Ox. IV, D. 49, quaest. ex latere, n. 16 and 18. 

What is prior is not necessarily more independent, as is seen from the case of 
matter and form; R.P., loc. cit., N. 6. R.P., ibidem, N. 11 and 20; Ox., ibid., 
‘N. 13 and 20. 

It is chiefly in his treatment of the supernatural life, however, that Scotus brings 
out the primacy of the will, for he declares that it is of the nature of the will to. 
seek the infinite good. Ox., I, D. 48, N. 2; IV, D. 49, q. 10, N. 2; R.P. IV, D. 
AQ mame mM on Om LV.) D: 49, q..3, N. 3; Idd. q. 2, N. 27 £. K.P; Bk. IV, D. 
49, q. 3, N. 4. 

26. J. R. Marechal, S.J., “A propos du sentiment de presence chez les profanes 
et chez les mystiques.” In Revue des questiones scientifiques (1908-1909, Louvain, 
1909), pp. 72, 74. 
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Monsignor Albert Farges defines the mystic state as ‘‘the intimate union of 
the soul with God, through infused prayer of contemplation.”?7 Union with 
God in these definitions is only the genus. The specific difference of mystical 
union consists in the means or instrument of union, called in this latter 
definition “infused prayer of contemplation.” 


In these definitions then, two essential elements of the mystical experience 
become evident, namely, the presentation of God to the soul and the con- 
sciousness of God on the part of the soul. 

It now becomes clear why contemplation is essentially grounded in 
charity. Charity is the presentation of God to the soul. Contemplation is 
the consciousness on the part of the soul of its union with God. We may 
conclude by saying that the intensity of the life of contemplation owes its 
very raison d’étre to the degree of charity within us, for as we have seen, 
contemplation is grounded in charity. 

We cannot deny, however, that some knowledge always precedes love, 
for no one can love what he does not know. This is due to the fact that 
will and intellect both conquer being, although under different aspects: the 
intellect according to the representation received from the object, whereas 
the will tends towards the object as it is in itself. 

Whenever St. Bonaventure attempts a positive explanation of the mystical 
union, the two elements, volitional and intellectual, are clearly expressed. 
They are found in the following passage: 


Est ibi inflammatio permaxima. Et in hoc est tota ratio contemplationis, quia 
numquam venit in contemplatione radius splendens, quin etiam sit inflammans. 
Et ideo in Cantico loquitur Salomon per modum amoris et per modum cantici, 
quia ad illos fulgores non potest perveniri nisi per amorem.28 


Again, he writes: 


Sicut sponsa desiderat sponsum, et materia formam, et turpe pulchrum; ita 
anima appetit uniri per excessum contemplationis; et tunc, quando hemisphaerium 
animae totum luminibus plenum est, tunc homo exterius fit totus deformis, tunc 
homo fit sine loquela.29 


Likewise his mystical interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis brings 
out the same conception.3® St. Bonaventure finds the consummation of the 
mystical act in the outbursts of love, not in this mystical illumination to 
which we have just made reference, so that he not infrequently describes 
it simply by reference to the inflaming of the will. Furthermore to show 
how little is the part played by the intellect in comparison with the voli- 
tional activity, he sometimes makes extreme negative statements. “Ibi non 
intrat intellectus, sed affectus,’3! is a typical one. It is towards the arousing 
of this act of love, in which the will is described as being in possession of its 
object, that the intellectual illumination is directed as a subordinate factor — 
and so subordinate that unless the act of love follow, the illumination is 


27. Msgr. Albert Farges, Mystical Phenomena (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
London, 1926). 

28. Collatio in Hexaemeron, col. XX, n. 12, T. V. 

29. Ibidem, N. 19. 

30. Ibidem, N. 2. 

31. Coll. in Hex., Coll. II, N. 32. 
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useless where the need of the soul is concerned. Only a union of love be- 
tween God and itself will satisfy that need: ‘‘Haec est suprema unitio per 
amorem.’’32 


St. Paul and the Will 


We will conclude by saying that it is to St. Paul that the Seraphic Doctor 
traces the doctrine that the act of the will is supreme. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles wrote: 


I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ... that He would 
grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened by His spirit 
with might unto the inward man, that Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts; 
that being rooted and founded in charity, you may be able to comprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, to know also 
the charity of Christ which surpasseth all knowledge: that you may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God.33 


Contemplation primarily implied an act of knowledge, and how then is the 
act of love justified as the most important element? He again appeals to 
St. Paul. Knowledge is received, but knowledge of a higher order than that 
attainable by the intellect, however illuminated it may be. It is experimental 
knowledge, perfected in the will and infused by Him, ‘Who is able to do 
all things more abundantly than we desire or understand.”’34 


DISCUSSION 


FR. DOMINIC UNGER, O.F.M.CAP.:— More than once in previous Con- 
ferences the subject of voluntarism was touched upon, but it hardly got beyond the 
statement that Franciscans hold that the will is superior to the intellect; or, someone 
would try to give a reason why St. Thomas is an intellectualist and why Duns Scotus 
is a voluntarist. It is, therefore, refreshing to have this paper in which Father 
O'Donnell proves the superiority of the will. He also did well in setting up a 
standard according to which we might judge which faculty is superior. However, we 
should not forget that the standard he used, sc., of how the faculties conquer being, 
is not the only one, nor the most important. That seems to be the Thomist angle of 
approach. In fact, Father quotes that standard from a work on the intellectualism of 
St. Thomas. It is true that St. Bonaventure and Scotus argue also from the more 
perfect manner in which the will attains being, but their fundamental argument seems 
to be taken, not so much from how the will conquers being, but from how the will 
acts; not so much from the consideration of the object as from a consideration of 
the inner mode of action of the will. 


Franciscan ? 


In his title Father O'Donnell speaks of Franciscan voluntarism. In his paper, 
however, he deals almost exclusively with St. Bonaventure. As he himself tells us, 
he limits the paper to St. Bonaventure with occasional references to Duns Scotus. 
Those references are all in the statement of the question. Scotus is not called upon to 
prove the thesis, even though he treats the question of voluntarism ex professo, whereas 


32. Ibidem, N. 30. 
33. Ephesians 3:14-19. 
34, Ibidem, 3:20. 
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St. Bonaventure gives us very little ex professo on the subject. Scotus is really the 
philosopher of Franciscan voluntarism. He gives us philosophical arguments for the 
primacy of the will. 


Philosophy? 


The only argument that Father O'Donnell gives to prove the primacy of the will 
is taken from mystical theology. He shows the important réle that love and the will 
play in contemplation according to St. Bonaventure. He does not give a philosophical 
reason for the superiority of the will as is found, for example, in Duns Scotus. So 
the title would read more correctly “Voluntarism in Bonaventurian Theology.” But even 
then it covers only one-third of the theological questions into which voluntarism 
enters. The primacy of charity as such is not given, nor is the primacy of love in 
beatitude treated. Father states that we have no experience in regard to beatific life 
and so cannot argue from that to the priority of the will. St. Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus thought differently, and their views should have been given since we are 
dealing with their philosophy of voluntarism. 


Voluntarism versus Intellectualism 


The Franciscan school teaches that the will is nobler than the intellect. Bl. Scotus 
treats this as a special question when he discusses the essence of beatitude.t He main- 
tains that “‘intellectus et voluntas sunt nobilissimae potentiae, et maxime voluntas,’’2 
and that “‘voluntas est nobilissima perfectio,’3 and that the will is the “principalior 
(potentia) in imagine, in cujus figuratione consistit principaliter tota figuratio animae 
vel imaginis ad Trinitatem.”4 St. Bonaventure does not discuss the question ex professo. 
However, from the arguments that we shall adduce, it is evident that he gave the 
place of honor to the will. 


1. Active, Self-determining Faculty 


The will is superior to the intellect because it is not only an active faculty, like 
the intellect, but it is also a superior active faculty in that it can determine itself to 
action, whereas the intellect cannot. Duns Scotus is very clear: 

“Dicitur libera, inquantum in potestate ejus est, ita elicere actum oppositum in- 
clinationi (naturali) sicut conformem, et non eligere.’’> 

And, “Sed est alia tendentia in eadem potentia, ut Jibere et active agat et tendat 
eliciendo actum, ita quod in una potentia est duplex tendentia activa et passiva.’’6 

Again, “voluntarium vel liberum, quod seipsum determinat ad agendum.”’7 

Finally, ‘Nihil est tam in potentia voluntatis quam ipsa voluntas...voluntas est 
magis in potestate ejus quam alia potentia inferior.’’8 

Hence, the will is said to command itself: “quantum ad voluntatem, voluntas 
imperat sibi,”’? and “omnis voluntas est domina sui actus.’’10 

On the other hand, the intellect lacks this power of determining its own action. 
Hence, there is no doubt that according to Scotus, the will in its very nature is 
superior to the intellect. And this seems to be the basis of the primacy of the will.11 

St. Bonaventure teaches the same doctrine. Frequently he speaks of the will as 
the “‘instrumentum se ipsum movens,’ which phrase he borrowed from St, Anselm.12 
He maintains that to define the will as “animi motus ad aliquid assequendum” is not 


1. Opus Oxoniense, lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere (Edit. Vives, vol. 21, p. 123 ff.). 

2. Reportata Parisiensia, lib. 2, d. 25, n. 3 (vol. 23, p. 118a). 

3, Ibid., n. 17 (vol. 23, p. 126a). 

4. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 6, q. 11, n. 9 (vol. 16, p. 651). 

5. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 17, n. 3 (vol. 14, p. 654) ; cf. also lib. 2, d. 6, q. 2, nn. 8-9 (vol. 12, 
354) ; lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere, n. 17 (vol. 21, p. 152). 

6. Ibid., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 10, n. 2 (vol. 21, p. 318). 

7. Ibid., lib. 4, d. 43, q. 4, n. 2 (vol. 20, p. 113a). 

8. Ibid., lib. 2, d. 7, n. 23 (vol. 12, pi 402a). 

9. Ibid., lib. 4, d. 14, q. 2, n. 5 el, 19) ps O24). 

10. Ibid., lib. 3, d. 18, n. 20 (vol. 14, p. 703). 

11. Cf. the editors of Opera Omnia of St. Bonaventure, vol. 2, p. 606, Scholion. 

12. Cf. e. g., In I Sent., d. 37, P. 2, a. 2, q. 2, ad 4 (vol. 1, p. 659) 3 In If Sentaramoomp te 
a. 13-q.3\(vOl..2, p. 597 f.)i, 
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incorrect, because the word motus not only implies a passivity, but more so an action.13 
He also says that faculties are manifested by their acts. Hence if the operation of the 
will is chiefly active, the will itself is chiefly an active faculty. He insists that the 
will is an active faculty and determines itself: “Quod dicitur secundo, quod omnis 
potentia refertur in finem per actum suum; dicendum, quod illa potentia dicitur uti 
suo actu, quae est domina sui actus; et talis potentiae est referre suum actum, non 
tantum referri. Et quoniam sola voluntas est domina sui actus et sola se ipsum movens, 
ideo ipsa sola est, cujus est active uti.”14 St. Bonaventure can, therefore, rightly speak 
of the will as the “supremum in anima.’!5 

In concluding this argument we can say that the will is a superior active faculty 
according to Duns Scotus and St. Bonaventure. Consequently, the objection that the 
intellect is an active faculty and the will passive, and that therefore the intellect is 
superior, has no meaning. 


2. The Will Commands the Intellect 


The will commands not only itself but also all the other faculties, even the in- 
tellect; whereas the will cannot be commanded by any other faculty but itself. Scotus 
argues that by commanding the intellect the will is at least a partial cause of the 
act of the intellect, and that a superior cause, a cause that rules; whereas the intellect 
causes volition only as a subservient cause.16 Therefore the act of the intellect is 
essentially ordered to the will; the will is the fimis of the intellect: “...velle non est 
propter intellegere, sed econverso.”17 But since the fimis is always nobler than the 
means, the will is nobler. 

Again, the will alone rules.18 The power to command belongs to the will alone: 
no other faculty can command the intellect or will, nor can the intellect command the 
will. The will alone can command itself and the intellect.19 


In this also St. Bonaventure agrees with Scotus. After having proved from St. 
Paul that charity is identical with grace because it is the “bonum purissimum et 
excellentissimum,’ he remarks: ‘‘Ratione approbare videtur, quia, cum ipsa voluntas 
est supremum in anima, a qua pendet tota rectitudo virium inferiorum, et quae im- 
mediate unitur Deo; ideo vindicat sibi totum principium rectitudinis. .. .’’20 

We can sum up this second argument by saying that the will is superior to the 
intellect in that the will, and not the intellect, commands all the faculties of the soul. 
This argument, as also the preceding one, proceeds from the very nature of the act of 
the will, and not from the mode of conquering being. 


3. Perfect Union through the Will 


The will is more perfect than the intellect because it unites itself more perfectly 
with the object than the intellect does. “It conquers being’’ more perfectly. An act, 
argues Scotus, is more perfect only in so far as it unites its faculty with a more 
perfect object. But the act of the will unites with the object as it is in itself; whereas 
the intellect unites with the object as it is in the cognizing faculty. Now the object 
in itself is more perfect than the object as it exists in the cognizing faculty. There- 
fore the will unites itself with the object ‘‘simpliciter sub nobiliori ratione.’’21 

St. Bonaventure, too, speaks of the greater unitive power of charity: ‘Item, quando 
aliquid est magis unitivum tanto magis habet in se unitatem; sed virtus caritatis 
inter caeteras virtutes (includes faith) est praecipue unitiva, cum ipsa sit ‘vinculum 


13. In II Sent., d. 26, dub. 1 (vol. 2, p. 647 ff.). 

14, In I Sent., d. 1, a. 1, q. 1, ad 2 (vol. 1» p, 31). 

15. Im Ill Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 597a). 

16. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere, n. 16 and 18 (vol. 21, p. 151 f. and 155). 

17. Cf. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 (vol. 21, p. 97 f.) ; tbid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 16 (vol. 21, 
151) ; 76i2., d. 6, q. 11, n. 3 (vol. 16, 649b). 

18. Rep. Par., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 2, n. 6 (vol. 24, p. 623a). 

19) Op, Ox, jib, 41d. 14, q: 2, 0. 5° (vol. 18, p. 52a). 

20. In Ill Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 597a). 

21. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4, mn. 5 ff. (vol. 21, p. 98 ff.) ; ibid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 21 
(vol. 21, p. 163). 
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perfectionis,’ sicut dicitur in Colossians 3.'22 But charity is love, the chief act of the 
will. Now according to St. Bonaventure the act reveals the faculty. Therefore the 
will is the chief unifying faculty. 

Again, beatific love produces perfect union: 


“Ad illud quod objicitur, quod major est beatificatio, ubi perfectior est unio; 
dicendum, quod verum est; sed quod objicit, quod perfectius uniretur Deus animae, 
si uniretur absque caritate; dicendum, quod falsum est: quia anima non est dispositiva 
ad hic, quod uniretur Deo per gloria, nisi interveniat habitus, quo ipsi conformetur 
et quo elevetur et quodam modo fortiter alligetur. Union enim beatitudinis est per 
cognitionem et amorem; unde sicut habitus diligendi non facit ad dilectionis diminu- 
tionem, immo potius ad perfectionem; sic etiam non facit ad illius unionis im- 
perfectionem, sed potius ad perfectionem et completentum.’’23 From this text it is 
clear that love perfects the union which is begun through vision. That this is a more 
perfect union than that of vision, is brought out by the following passage: ‘‘Cum ipsa 
voluntas est supremum in anima, a qua pendet tota rectitudo virium inferiorum, et 
qua immediate unitur Deo,’’24 


An Objection 


In consequence of the foregoing, the objection that the intellect attains the supreme 
Good prior to the will and is, therefore, the more perfect and essential faculty of 
beatitude, does not hold. It does not matter which is prior by nature or time. The 
question is which is prior in perfection, which unites the soul more perfectly with the 
supreme Good.25 That a thing which is posterior by nature or time, should be more 
perfect is not unusual. The form is more perfect than the matter, the fimis is more 
perfect than the means. 26 


Those who maintain the primacy of the intellect, do so because, according to them, 
the object of the intellect, the verum, is more perfect than the object of the will, the 
bonum, because it is nearer to being. Scotus answers thus: Even though the verum 
is nearer being in as far as being under the aspect of verum is attained first, it does 
not follow that the verum is superior to the bonum in perfection. For, one thing 
may be nearer in one order, and another, in another order. Quantity is nearer sub- 
stance in one order; quality, in another. And that is more perfect which is prior in 
the more perfect order. Now the bonum is nearer to being in the more perfect order 
since it communicates its own perfections and is also the fimis and the complement 
of the perfection of the verum.27 


4, Notion of Fruition 


That the will is superior to the intellect is implicitly contained in St. Bonaventure’s 
philosophizing about fruition. Fruition is essentially an act of the will: 


“Quia ergo frui secundum omnem acceptationem dicit delectationem vel quietem, 
vel utrumque, et omne tale habet rationem boni, et hoc est objectum voluntatis: ideo 
loquendo essentialiter, frui est actus voluntatis. Sed quia voluntatas nec delectatur 
nec quietatur nisi in eo, quod cognoscit vel per fidem vel per speciem, et in e0, quod 
habet per spem vel in re, ideo actus aliarum virium ad hunc disponunt, non tamen 
Sunt ipsum frui, essentialiter \oquendo.28 j 


In answer to the second objection to this question, St. Bonaventure admits that 
vision and possession are needed for fruition or delight, as well as love, but not with 
the same importance: “Nam visio disponit, similiter et tentio, sed amor delicias sug- 
gerit. Unde est quasi acumen penetrans, et ideo ei maxime convenit unire et per con- 
sequens delectare et quietare: ideo essentialiter, non dispositive, est fruitio...et in 


22. In Ll Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 2, fundamentum 3 (vol. 3, 399b). 

23. Ibid., d. 31, a. 3, q. 1, ad 4 (vol. 3, p. 690b). 

24. Ibid., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 5974). 

25. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4, n. 5 (vol. 21, p. 98 ff.); ibid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 21 
(vol. 21, p. 163). 

26. Ibid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 18 (vol. 21, p. 155). 

27. Ibid., n. 10-11 (vol. 21, p. 124b). 

28. In I Sent.; d. 1; a, 25 q. 1) (vol. 4, p: 36b)). 
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hoc est petfecta ratio ipsius fruitionis, sc., in complacentia rei visae et habitae.’’29 
That this is also true of the fruition of beatitude is clear from the answer to the third 
objection: “Ad illud: Visio est tota merces; dicendum, quod illud non dicitur proprie, 
sed per concomitantiam, quia visio et complacentia, in qua est perfecta ratio fruitionis, 
inseparabiliter se habent.’’30 Consequently beatitude is essentially of the will, and 
the will is the superior faculty since it unites with supreme Being more perfectly than 
the intellect. 

From these abstract reasons it is clear that the Franciscans do not consider the 
primacy of the will merely in the concrete order. They argue as much in the abstract 
as St. Thomas does, if not more. Nor does St. Thomas argue about the superiority 
of the intellect merely in the abstract. 


5. Concrete Acts 


If the will is prior in perfection to the intellect, this priority will manifest itself 
in various concrete acts. Consequently we can argue from these concrete cases to the 
abstract truth of the primacy of the will; provided, however, the authors we quote 
prove the primacy of the concrete act of the will from some other arguments 
than those given above; or provided they merely state the primacy. 


Love above Knowledge 


If the act of the will, volition or love, is superior to the act of the intellect, in- 
tellection or knowledge, then the will is superior to the intellect. Scotus argues that 
way: “Ad illud, dico, quod volitio est bonum magis sufficiens quam intellectio, quia 
eo habito habens minus eget.’31 This he used to prove the primacy of the will. 
Again, he maintains, ‘‘volitio est eligibilior intellectione. Si dilectio sola esset, non 
foret tantum inclinatio naturalis, ut gravis ad centrum, sed magis operatio propria 
naturae intellectualis a principio libero elicita: quod enim nunc sit operatio, et talis 
operatio, formaliter non habet ab intellectione, sed concomitanter.’’32 


Charity Is Queen 


Charity holds the first place among all the virtues, including the intellectual virtues. 
Scotus argues directly from this primacy of charity to the primacy of the will. He 
quotes I Corinthians 13:13: “The greatest of these is charity,” and St. Augustine, De 
Trinitate, c.19: “In dono Dei nullum est magis bonum charitate, nec aequale.’’33 He also 
refutes the objection taken from Aristotle which asserts that wisdom is the most noble 
habit. The primacy of charity in St. Bonaventure’s theology will be treated at length 
by Father Cuthbert) Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap. Father O'Donnell showed how St. 
Bonaventure held the primacy of the will, by holding the primacy of love in con- 
templation. 


6. Primacy of Beatific Love 


a. From the Primacy of Charity. Above we saw that Scotus argued to the primacy 
of the will from the primacy of charity. He also argued from the primacy of charity 
in this life to the primacy of beatific love. Someone objected that that inference is 
not correct: The light of glory is nobler than beatific love because the light of glory 
is never given to a viator, whereas charity is. That would indicate that it is repugnant 
for the light of glory to be in an imperfect state, but not of charity. Hence, since the 
light of glory is given only to a comprehensor, it is more perfect. To that Scotus 
responded first by quoting the authority of Hugo commenting on Dionysius, c. 7 


29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid., ad 3; cf. also In IV Sent., 49, P. 1, a. 1, q. 5, ad 1 (vol. 4, p. 1009). 
31. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere, n. 21 (vol. 21, 163). 

32. Ibid., n. 17 (vol. 21, p. 152). 

33. Ibid., n. 13 (vol. 21, 140 f.). 
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De angelica hierarchia: ‘Super acutum, super fervidum, et dilectio supereminet 
scientia."" Then he reasons in the following manner: Charity, the most perfect habit, 
perfects the will according to its capacity. Now the fact that charity is the noblest 
virtue in this life shows that the will has the greater capacity. Consequently it will 
also have the greater capacity in the next life. For, its natural capacity in the next life 
is exactly the same as in this life; and, hence, greater than that of the intellect. But 
also in its supernatural capacity it will be greater, because the natural capacity of the 
will and intellect will be increased in the next life in the same proportion they had 
in this life.34 E 

b. From the Perfection of Beatitude. Scotus argues also against the opinion 
that by vision we really attain our ultimate end, we really come in session of the 
supreme Being, and vision, therefore, is the essential act of beatitude. According to 
the distinction made above, the end is really attained, not by the act which is prior 
by generation, but by the act which is prior by perfection. But the act of love is 
prior by perfection. The act of love, which naturally precedes the quietude and delight 
of beatitude, alone perfectly unites the will to the ultimate end. Consequently the 
ultimate end is attained perfectly only through the act of the will.35 

c. From the Fruition of Beatitude. The last argument that we shall take from 
Scotus is based on the authority of St. Augustine. In De doctrina christiana, c. 6, 
St. Augustine says: “Summa merces est, ut ipso perfruamur.” Scotus argues thus: 
Now our highest reward is beatitude. Therefore fruition is beatitude. But to enjoy 
something is an act of the will, because to enjoy something is to cling to it with 
love. Therefore our beatitude consists in the act of the will. This argument agrees 
with that of St. Bonaventure given above. He, too, maintains that fruition is beatitude, 
and that fruition is essentially in the will, in love. 

We can conclude, then, that both St. Bonaventure and Scotus give us the same 
doctrine about the primacy of the will. Scotus brought into clearer light and perfected 
the doctrine which was already contained in St. Bonaventure’s philosophy and theology. 


34. Ibid., and q. 6, n. 14 (vol. 21, p. 141a). 
35. Ibid., q. 4, nn. 2-3 (vol. 21, pp. 94b-96) ; nn. 8-9 (vol. 21, pp. 99-100b). 


BEATITUDE AND PSYCHOLOGY 
A Problem in the Philosophy of St. Bonaventure 
Fr. IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F. M. 


Many judgments have been passed on St. Bonaventure’s doctrine from 
his day to our own, some of which are at odds with the opinions of others. 
On the one hand there are the eulogies of popes and learned men, like John 
Gerson, Trithemius, and others, who delight in the Saint's title of Seraphic 
Doctor and find in him piety and erudition wedded in a rare combination.' 
Others, of recent date, more interested in the philosophical aspect of his 
works, have expressed widely divergent opinions. Some go so far as to say 
that the Saint is wholly and only a theologian, with no philosophy at all 
properly so called.2 Again, he is considered to have a philosophy that tends 
to a metaphysics of Christian mysticism,> and therefore a philosophy that is 
not an end unto itself. He is reckoned, with St. Thomas Aquinas, as an 
outstanding example of the Christian philosopher.4 Yet, at the same time, 
he is cited at length as a sad case of theologism. 


St. Bonaventure and Theologism 


That the Seraphic Doctor was truly a great Christian philosopher, was 
the original premise of the present paper. As read, in summary fashion, at 
the Conference, it was intended to serve as a further proof of that thesis, by 
showing the rdle which “‘beatitudo,” the final end of man, occupied in the 
psychology of St. Bonaventure.» In the discussion that followed, a question 
was asked that caused considerable debate: ‘‘In reality, is not the psychology 
of St. Bonaventure another instance of theologism rather than of Christian 
philosophy?’’ This has led to a fairly complete revamping of the subject in 
the present paper, in an attempt to answer that question. 


1. Cf. Fidelis a ‘Fanna, O.F.M., Ratio novae collectionis operum omnium...S. 
Bonaventurae (Marietti, Taurini, MDCCCLXXIV), pp. 5-18; and Opera Omnia S. 
Bonaventurae (Coll. S. Bonav., Ad Claras Aquas, 1902), X, pp. 34-36. 

2. P. Mandonnet, O.P., Siger de Brabant et l’Averroisme latin au xiii® siécle 
(2¢ ed., Louvain, 1911), II, 55-56. More particularly, cf. the same author, ‘L’Augus- 
tinisme bonaventurienne,” in Bulletin thomiste, March, 1926, pp. 48-54. In this review 
of Gilson’s La philosophie de §. Bonaventure, he remarks (p. 52): ‘‘M. Gilson s’efforce 
de nous montrer en Bonaventure un philosophe, alors qu'il n'y a qu’un théologien, et 
le cas de saint Bonaventure n'est pas autre que celui de saint Augustin et de tous ses 
veritables disciples.” [{Cf. Gilson, L’esprit de la philosophie médiévale, (Vrin, Paris. 
1932), 1, 320, n. 41.] 

3. E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St, Bonaventure (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1938), p. 86. 

4. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1936), passim; and Irenaeus Squadrani, O. F.M., “S. Bonaventura, christianus 
philosophus,” Axtonianum, XVI (1941), pp. 103-130, etc. 

5. This the author undertook at some length in a thesis, “Man’s natural aptitude 
for beatitude,” submitted to the University of Toronto for the degree of Master of 
Arts, 1940. Since the doctoral dissertation will be concerned with a further develop- 
ment of this subject, too much cannot be given here in advance. 
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What is implied in the judgments passed on St. Bonaventure’s philosophy ? 
It is rather useless to take up the theory that he had no philosophy whatever. 
Far more necessary is it to discover whether he is an example of Christian 
philosophy or guilty of the vice or error of theologism. 


Christian Philosophy 


Christian philosophy has been defined as a philosophy set forth by a 
Christian thinker, in which, while the two orders of faith and reason are 
recognized as distinct, revelation is regarded as an indispensable auxiliary to 
reason. In such a philosophy theology plays more than the negative réle 
of safeguarding reason from error; it provides a positive incentive and 
direction to philosophical speculation on a great number of questions, The 
contents of Christian philosophy would embrace, as a result, all those truths 
discovered, explored, or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help reason receives 
from revelation.6 My original contention was that, since the philosophical 
study of the nature of man in the works of St. Bonaventure received a tre- 
mendous help from the theological truths on the final destiny of man, his 
psychology should be considered a genuine example of Christian philosophy. 
In support of this, no doubt, many authorities could be cited, among them 
Professor Gilson’s own excellent work, The Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, 
as well as his constant reference to the Seraphic Doctor as a Christian phi- 
losopher in his later work, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. 


Bonaventure and Philosophy 


On the other hand, we are brought up short by the statement that St. 
Bonaventure did not have a philosophy which is wholly and exclusively a 
philosophy, but one that is both related to theology and reduced to this higher 
science.’ If the epithet “theologism” is to be applied to what philosophical 
speculation there is in the writings of the Saint, then we must conclude (ex 
definitione) that his metaphysics looks like philosophy, talks like philosophy, 
sometimes is studied or taught as philosophy, whereas in reality it is little 
more than theology clothed in philosophical garb.8 In particular, his anthro- 
pology or psychology, as a consequence, is at best a theologian’s statement of 
the nature of man from the viewpoint of the revealed doctrine of beatitude 
as the goal of man. If, moreover, there are in St. Bonaventure’s theologism 
the same errors Moses Maimonides professed to see in earlier theologians, 
both Greek and Mohammedan, the Doctor of the Church did not in- 
vestigate the real properties of things and then draw his conclusions, but 
considered first of all what must be the properties of things for some end 
and then asserted that the thing must possess such properties.? Given, to 
take an example integrally bound up with the subject of the present paper, 
the revealed fact that the true goal of man is eternal felicity in union with 


6. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 35-37. 

7. Gilson, Unity of Philosophical Experience (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1937), pp. 50-51. 

8. Ibid., p. 37. 

9. Ibid., p. 41. 
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the Godhead, St. Bonaventure would be guilty of theologism were he to 
argue thence to the nature and properties of man in function of beatitude. 
Undoubtedly, we do find such an argument in his writings, on the principle: 
Finis imponit necessitatem his quae sunt ad finem, which he borrowed from 
St. Augustine.!° He considers the strongest basis for the immortality of the 
soul to be an argument of this type: from the end God has established 
for man.11 


However, this is not sufficient grounds, as yet, if at all, for considering 
the Seraphic Doctor a partisan of what Professor Gilson calls theologism,!? 
We must first investigate at some length the texts of his writings ere we 
can draw conclusions. 


I, THE STATEMENTS OF THE Breviloguium 


First in our choice of texts stands the chapter in the Breviloguium on the 
formation of the spirit of man.!3 That it can possibly furnish a proof that 
St. Bonaventure indulged in theologism, is one reason for considering it first; 
secondly, it is a fairly full outline of the psychology of the Seraph of the 
Schools, an outline that can be filled in from the Sentences. Everyone 
knows that the Breviloguium, which Scheeben has called “ein wahres 
Juwelenkistlein,”’'4 is intended to be a handbook of theology “proceeding 
according to the supernatural light of faith to give man here below a knowl- 
edge of things that will suffice for his salvation.”!5 To this end, theology 
calls into service the data of philosophy on the nature of things, as far as it 
has need of such to fashion a mirror that will reflect the things of God. 
What philosophy deals with, things as they are in themselves or as they are 
in the mind through knowledge implanted by nature or acquired by the use 
of reason, theology accepts as material for a “ladder” that rests on the earth 
with its peak in heaven itself.1° Unlike philosophy, however, the science of 
theology, and more expressly the Breviloquium, as the sermo de Deo et de 
primo principio, finds its starting-point in the First Principle and not in the 


10. Cf. Breviloguium, p. Il, c. ix, n. 4, tom. V, 227; and II Sent., d. xix, a 1, Il, 
460a. 

11. II Sent., loc. cit.: Potissimus modus deveniendi in eius cognitionem est ex 
consideratione finis. 

12. It should be pointed out that Professor Gilson does not have the present topic 
in mind. For the points he develops as proofs, cf. Unity of Philosophical Experience, 
pp. 51-58. This is not the place to enter into a lengthy discussion on his stand 
as a whole. 

13. Breviloquium, p. ll, c. ix, V, 226-227: De productione hominis quantum ad 
spiritum. ; 

14. Cf. Gilson-Bohner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (F. Schéningh, 
Paderborn, 1937), p. 442. 

15. Breviloguium, Prologus, n. 3, V, 201b: Progressus autem sacrae Scripturae, etc. 

16. Breviloguium, Prol., §3, V, 205a: Philosophia quidem agit de rebus, ut sunt 
in natura, seu in anima secundum notitiam naturaliter insitam vel etiam acquisitam; 
sed theologia, tanquam scientia super fidem fundata et per Spiritum sanctum revelata, 
agit et de eis quae spectant ad gratiam et gloriam et etiam ad Sapientiam aeternam. 
Unde ipsa, substernens sibi philosophicam cognitionem et assumens de naturis rerum, 
quantum sibi opus est ad fabricandum speculum, per quod fiat repraesentatio divino- 
ee quasi scalam erigit, quae in sui infimo tangit terram, sed in suo cacumine tangit 
caelum. 
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things of sense-knowledge. This principle, set forth at the conclusion of the 
Prologue, is carried out in practically every chapter.!7 

We see it very plainly at work in shaping the question of the production 
of man’s spirit, Here, after stating quite briefly that according to theology 
the soul must be considered as a form that is a created being, living, intelli- 
gent, and endowed with liberty, the Saint enters into a fuller explanation of 
the nature of man, with the goodness of God and the goal of man as the 
starting-point and guiding principle of what follows. Rather than give the 
bare text, we shall proceed by analysis and commentary of the various steps 
of the discussion. 


1. Beatitude 


Why the soul must be considered as a form that is a being, living, intel- 
ligent, and free, the philosopher may explain in his own fashion, if an ex- 
planation is possible on a purely natural basis, For St. Bonaventure, in his 
handbook of theology, the basic reason must be sought in the First Principle, 
to whom as efficient exemplar and final cause, all creatures are related.18 The 
goodness of the First Cause is the Pati de dé part for the discussion.!9 Since 
the First Principle is most blessed and most benevolent, He communicates 
His beatitude to creatures. Bonum est diffusivum sui: it is the divine good- 
ness that has led God to cause things, both as their efficient cause and as the 
final goal. Divine Love, as the Areopagite so well put it, is like an eternal 
cycle from which all proceed, through which things are preserved, and to 
which all tend.2° To all creatures, then, God wills to communicate beatitude ; 
not only to the purely spiritual alone, which are close to Him in nature, but 
also to that which is corporeal and afar off from God. Dionysius again comes 
to our aid to reveal how this is done. It is a law of the Godhead, he says, 
that the lowest be brought to the highest through that which is between. 
How, then, is corporeal creation to be brought to beatitude save through a 
spirit that is conjoined to it, the human soul? Thus it is that God created 
the soul as a forma beatifwcabilis.?) 


17. Ibid., para. 6, p. 208b: In assignatione rationum in omnibus, quae in hoc toto 
opusculo vel tractatulo continentur, conatus sum rationem sumere a primo principio, etc. 


18. Ibid., p) Il, c. i, p. 219; and I Sent., d. 5, p. 1;°q. 2; Ly 7Sanetes 


19. Breviloquium, p. Il, c. ix, V, 226b: Ratio autem ad intelligentiam praedictorum 
haec est: quia, cum primum principium sit beatissimum et benevolentissimum; ideo 
sua summa benevolentia beatitudinem suam communicat creaturae, non tantum spirituali 
et proximae, sed etiam corporali et longinquae. Corporali tamen et longinquae com- 
municat mediate, quia “lex divinitatis haec est, ut infima per media reducantur ad 
summa.” Et ideo non tantum spiritum angelicum et separatum fecit beatificabilem, sed 
etiam spiritum coniunctum, scilicet humanum. Est igitur anima rationalis forma 
beatificabilis. 

20. Cf. I Sent., d. 45, a. 2, q. 1, resp., I, pp. 804-805. 


21. There is a remarkable resemblance here to the words of the Vatican Council, 
Sessio III, Constitutio dogmatica de fide catholica: Hic solus verus Deus bonitate sua 
et omnipotenti virtute non ad augendam suam beatitudinem nec ad acquirendam, sed 
ad manifestandam perfectionem suam per bona, quae creaturis impertitur, liberrimo 
consilio “simul ab initio temporis utramque de nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritualem et 
corporalem, angelicam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde humanam, quasi communem 
ex spiritu et corpore constitutam’’ (Concil. Later. IV, c. I). Denziger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion symbolorum (ed. 11), pp. 473-474, n. 1783; Lateran, 7bid., p. 189, n. 
428, an evident source for St. Bonaventure. 
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Given such a goal as beatitude, how is the soul itself capable of it 
(beatificabilis) and fitted to bring material creation into participation in 
beatitude? This is the problem St. Bonaventure considers paramount in 
studying the soul in the Breviloguium. The end, beatitude, implies the neces- 
sity of certain conditions on the part of the soul itself as it is ordained to 
that end.2? This we can consider as a new point of discussion, to be followed 
by a study of the union of soul and body from the viewpoint of beatitude. 


2. The Soul and Beatitude 


It is interesting to note that the discussion of this begins and ends with 
the same point of doctrine, the freedom of choice on the part of the will, 
as though to stress the fact that the actual pursuit of beatitude is voluntary 
and free on the part of the soul, and not merely the result of some natural 
instinct alone.23 In short, beatitude can be achieved, as far as the soul itself 
is concerned, only by merit, the result of voluntary actions. 

When, however, the soul is defined as a forma beatificabilis, a distinction 
must be made between the aptitude for happiness and the disposition, The 
one comes from nature, the other only through grace. To take a parallel 
case: God endowed Adam as man with the gift of immortality later lost by 
sin. From a natural viewpoint Adam had the aptitude for immortality in 
body and soul together in the state of innocence, whereas the actual dis- 
position and completion of this aptitude came through grace. So too man 
can in a certain way be capable of beatitude by nature and in another way by 
grace, since the aptitude for it is found in human nature, whereas the suf- 
ficient disposition is not had by nature but by grace, without which nature 
alone is not sufficient.24 This natural capacity for beatitude, for God who is 
the object of beatitude, is to be found according to the Augustinian tradition 
accepted by St. Bonaventure in the image of God in the soul of man. 
In the Breviloguium the formula runs: the form capable of beatitude is capax 
Dei through the memory, intelligence, and will; and this is to be the image 
of the Trinity, by reason of the unity in essence and trinity in powers which 
is found in the human soul. In other passages, the thought is often the 
reverse, so that St. Bonaventure will argue from either position: the soul is 
capable of God because it is His image; and again, the soul is the image of 
God because it is capable of Him. 


22. Breviloguium, Il, ix, V, 227a. 

23. Ibid., and p. 227b: Postremo, etc. 

24, II Sent., d. 19, a. 3, q. 1, Il, 469: Sicut enim cum dicitur: homo est beatifi- 
cabilis, duo tanguntur, et aptitudo et dispositio; ita etiam, cum dicitur: homo est im- 
mortalis. Unde, sicut homo quodam modo potest dici beatificabilis per naturam, 
quodam modo per gratiam; sic et in proposito [i.e., whether Adam, as man, was 
immortal by nature or grace}. Prout enim hoc quod est beatificabile importat apti- 
tudinem, sic inest homini per naturam; homo enim a natura habet aptitudinem ad 
beatitudinem. Secundum autem quod importat dispositionem sufficientem, per quam 
quis pervenit ad beatitudinem, sive sufficientem ordinem ad actum, sic inest homini 
non per naturam, sed per gratiam, per quam sufficienter disponitur ad gloriam, nec 
sine illa potest sufficere natura. 

25. Brevil., Il, ix, 227a; II Sent., d. 16, a. 1, q. 1, resp., II, 395a; Sermo II De 
Purif. B. V.M., IX, 642b. For the source in St. Augustine, cf. De Trinitate, XIV, 
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Upon this capacity for beatitude founded on the image of God indelibly 
imprinted on the soul, follow two other conditions that are essentially re- 
quired if the soul is to be defined as a forma beatificabilis: it must be at once 
incorruptible and immortal. Were the soul otherwise, how could it be truly 
blessed if yet able to lose its beatitude? Therefore the human soul must, 
of necessity, live an immortal life of its very nature if it is to be capable of 
genuine happiness. Lastly, to be beatified the soul must be mutable, not in 
its natural and essential being (esse), but in its accidental well-being (bene 
esse). From this the Seraphic Doctor derives the doctrine of the origin of 
the soul: since it is mutable in the final attainment of beatitude, it cannot be 
self-made nor have sprung from the divine nature; yet because it is immortal 
and incorruptible, it cannot have been produced out of anything nor gen- 
erated by nature; therefore it must have been created.?6 

Very bluntly, following on this line of thought, St. Bonaventure sum- 
marizes his already concise argument on the soul in itself: all this shows us 
to what extent the end, beatitude, imparts necessity to all the conditions re- 
quired in the soul ordained to happiness.2? This does have all the appearances 
of theologism, in so far as it starts with a certain point of belief and then 
claims that the soul in itself must have such and such natural capacities if it 
is to be able to achieve its goal, 


3. The Forma Beatificabilis and the Body 


Ultimately, it is the whole man, body and soul, that is the subject of 
future happiness or, in a more Christian word, of salvation. St. Bonaventure 
has already pointed to this as the reason for the human soul: it is a spirit 
conjoined to a body, that corporeal creation may also be brought to share in 
the goal God has established. “God calls even the flesh to the resurrection 
and promises it eternal life,” writes St. Justin Martyr (?) in the second cen- 
tury. “To announce the good news of salvation to man was in effect to 
announce it to the flesh.... When God called man to the resurrection and 
the life, He called no mere part of man but the whole man, body and soul 
together in one,”’28 

This is primarily through the union of the spiritual soul with the physical 
body to form the creature man. Whatever be the nature of this union, it 
must certainly be such that the whole man will be brought to beatitude; 
that is, there must be a natural aptitude, though not a sufficient disposition, 
for beatitude in the whole man, primarily in his soul but also in his body 
because it is united to the soul. It is a fact of experience that at death the 
body is dissolved, and therefore does not enter at once into eternal life, but 


c, 8, n. 11, P.L. 42: 1044. For further background, cf. also H. Doms, Die Gnadenlehre 
des sel. Albertus Magnus {Breslauer Studien zur hist. Theologie, XIII (Breslau, 
1929) }, pp. 37-60. 

26. Brevil., loc. cit.: Postremo quia omne, etc. 

27. Ibid. Ex his apparet, qualiter finis beatitudinis necessitatem imponit praedicta- 
rum conditionum ipsi animae ad beatitudinem ordinatae. 

28. De resurrectione, VIII, a fragmentary work possibly of St. Justin, quoted by 
E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 171, from R. de Journel, Enchiridion 
patristicum, n. 147, pp. 58-59. 
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must wait, as faith teaches, for a future resurrection to be united once again 
to the soul for full reward or punishment. Consequently, it is the soul that 
lives on and is the pledge of future reunion. The soul therefore must also 
have the ability to exist apart from the body, even though capable of being 
intimately united to it. How can the soul survive the body; or, in scholastic 
terms, how is the soul a substance capable of subsisting by itself apart from 
the body ?29 

This, for St. Bonaventure, is found in the substantiality of the soul, the 
outcome of the union of spiritual matter and form in the soul itself, whereby 
it is a singular and individuated substance, a hoc aliquid. This, in turn, affects 
its rdle in union with the body: ‘Because it is capable of beatitude, it is 
immortal; therefore when united to the body it must also be separable from 
it. In consequence, the soul is not only the form of the body; it is also a 
hoc aliquid.” It is united to the body as its perfection, since it is the form of 
the body; but because it is also a full substance, it is also united as mover: 
perfecting through its essence what it also moves through its powers; giving 
not only being, but also life, feeling, and intelligence.3° 

There is nothing particularly new for St. Bonaventure in such a view of the 
relations of the soul and body, for St. Albert the Great had almost identical 
views before him.3! To one used to the Aristotelian-Thomistic explanation of 
the union, the word ‘motor’ may appear to convey the notion of an extrinsic 
union only, such as that between a sailor and the ship he moves. Actually, 
were the soul only the mover and not also the perfection of the body, this 
would be the case, Since, however, it is also the form or perfection, it is 
united intrinsically to the body, though certain of its operations are effected 
without the use of the body.32 As the form, it gives the body its esse com- 
pletum and itself achieves its complete being in the union, owing to the 
mutual appropriation that takes place.33 What operations it exercises as the 
perfection of the body, it exercises with the body, as in the act of sense- 
knowledge. On the other hand, as motor it works through the body on the 
body itself, as in the act of local movement.34 


At present, it is not in place to enter into further detail on this involved 
question. What has been set forth is sufficient to show that the union of soul 
and body is both essential and substantial, of such a nature that the body can 
and will be able to share (after the resurrection), as an intrinsic part of man, 
in the final goal. It is a consequence, in the Breviloquium, of the goal the 


29. Cf. E. Gilson, of. cit., c. IX, pp. 171-188, for an interesting discussion on this. 

30. Brevil., loc. cit. 

31. Cf. Anton C. Pegis, Saint Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the 
Thirteenth Century {St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies (St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
1934) }; and B. J. Muller-Thym, On the University of Being in Meister Eckhart of 
Hochheim {St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies: monograph series (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1939)], pp. 29 ff. ; 

So ig Bech, ceili, p. 2, q. 2, ad 2, VI, 37; cf. also II Sent.,.d. 8, p. 1, a. 3, 
q. 2, resp., II, 222a. 

33. II Sent., d. 8, p. 2, q. 1, ad 3-4, II, 225b; d..18, a. 2, q. 1, II, 446: [Anima 
est] forma nobilissima inter naturales formas, dans actum et complementum corpori. 

BAmmsaiieued Sy, py 15.2. 5,9. 2, 1, 222;\and IV Sent, d. 44, p. 1, a. 2, q. 2; 
ad 3, IV, 914a. 
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First Principle established for man, in view of which He created man with 
the human nature he possesses.>° 


No Theologism in the Breviloquium 


There is no evading the fact that this type of an anthropology, in the 
Breviloguium, is theological in its approach to the question, On the other 
hand, there can be no question whether or not St. Bonaventure himself 
intended it to be a theological viewpoint. The very explanation he offered in 
the Prologue of the use theology makes of philosophical speculation shows he 
is attacking the problem as a theologian and simply borrowing the data of 
reason to give him a full picture of man’s nature. Since the theologian knows 
that man is the image of God, more specifically of the Triume God, and 
destined for union with God, he is free to use what philosophy offers him in 
explanation.36 This implies no confusion of philosophy and theology, no 
masquerading of theology in the robes of philosophy. It is simply the 
exercise of theology’s right to accept truth wherever it can be found.37 In 
brief, there is no theologism, apparent or latent, in the psychology of St. 
Bonaventure as set forth in the Breviloquium. It is not intended to be an 
ex-professo philosophical statement of man’s nature, but an endeavor to give 
the true doctrine on the soul of man as seen from the viewpoint of the 


35. Cf. the formal discussion given below. Because St. Bonaventure calls the soul 
not only the forma corporis but also a hoc aliquid, he has been accused of sharing the 
dualistic view of the soul attributed to Avicenna. Cf. E. Gilson, The Spirit of 
Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 180. It is true that such a twofold manner of considering 
the soul can be traced to the Arabian philosopher, and that it was current in Scholastic 
circles in the first half of the thirteenth century. However, that the Seraphic Doctor 
accepts the current terminology does not thereby prove that he accepts completely the 
Avicennian doctrine. For the Arabian, the union with the body is considered acci- 
dental, beyond the essence of the soul, which is simply that of a spiritual substance. 
Such a doctrine could not be acceptable to St. Bonaventure, for whom the union is 
clearly essential and substantial, resulting in a specifically new creature, man. Cf. II 
Sent., d. 1, p. 2, q. 2, resp. II, 50; d. 25, p. 2, q. 6, II, 623a. For the Avicennian 
position, cf. E. Gilson, “Les sources gréco-arabes de l’augustinisme avicennisant,” 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, IV (1929), pp. 39-53: that 
Avicenna defines the soul primarily and in se as a spiritual substance, not as the form 
of a body. The same doctrine passed into the De anima of Dominic Gundissalinus 
(between 1126 and 1150); ibid., p. 81, and edition of J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., in 
Mediaeval Studies (Toronto), II (1940), p. 33, 1, pp. 27-28. However, already in 
Philippus Cancellarius both elements are incorporated into the very definition of the 
soul. Cf. Ex summa Philippi Cancellarii quaestiones de anima, ed. Leo Keeler, S. J. 
[Opuscula et textus, XX (Aschendorff, Munster, 1937)], p. 80, 1. 9 ff. Even more 
forceful is St. Albert the Great, Summa de creaturis, Il, q. 4, a. 1, vol. XXXV (ed. 
Borgnet), 34a: Substantiale dicimus animae esse, quod sit actus corporis. He immedi- 
ately proceeds, however, to explain the Avicennian distinction, without realizing, 
apparently, its full implications. 

36. Cf. Breviloquium, Prol., para. 3, V, 205a. 

37. It should be noted too that throughout the Prologue to, the Breviloguium 
St. Bonaventure establishes several contrasts and distinctions between philosophy and 
theology: in their subject-matter, their methods, their goals. Cf. e.g., Prol., para. 1, 
p. 203a, on the formal viewpoints of each science; para. 3, p. 205a, on the matter and 
sources of each; pata. 5, p. 206b: the end of theology. Cf. Sister Emma Thérése Healy, 
St. Bonaventure’s De reductione artium_ad theologiam (St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1940), pp. 149 ff. 
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theologian. There is a subordination, it is true, of philosophy to theology, 
whereby the former science plays the réle of handmaid — but that is the 
Christian tradition.38 Call it a reduction of philosophy to theology, if you 
will, but make sure “reduction” is understood in the meaning given by St. 
Bonaventure.3? 

Since the Breviloguium is a handbook of theology that incorporates the 
data of philosophy as it finds need, it does not furnish us with the Christian 


38. Brevil., Prol., para. 3, p. 205. Cf. also De reductione artium ad theologiam, 
n. 26, V, 325b: Patet etiam, quomodo omnes cognitiones famulantur theologiae. 1 
would venture to conjecture that St. Bonaventure was influenced in the latter work 
by the words of Gregory IX, in a letter to the Masters of theology at Paris (April 13, 
1231): “Cum sapientiae sacrae paginae reliquae scientiae debeant famulari, eatenus 
sunt a fidelibus amplectendae, quatenus obsequi dinoscuntur beneplacitis donantis”’ 
(Chartularium Univ. Paris., I, 138). 


39. E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 49-50: “Reducere ... for 
him [St. Bonaventure} always means to bring —or to take —a certain thing back to 
God....The ultimate meaning of our arts and techniques, of our various sciences and 
of philosophy itself, is to symbolize on a lower plane the perfection of the divine art 
and of the divine knowledge. That is what they are, but, left to themselves, they do 
not know it. It is the proper function of theology to bring them into complete aware- 
ness of their proper function, which is not to know things but to know God through 
things.’ Granting that St. Bonaventure is fundamentally right, Prof. Gilson argues, in 
the pages that follow, that his error lay in not having a philosophy that is wholly and 
exclusively a philosophy. 

What he has in mind is, of course, the De reductione artium ad theologiam. Yet 
it is plain enough that this work presupposes a philosophy which is philosophy and 
not theology; mechanical arts which are such and not theology; sense-knowledge that 
is neither philosophy nor theology. The branches of science lower than theology are 
ordained to it, that is, towards the knowledge and understanding of Sacred Scripture 
(how this is done is shown in the Breviloguium), and not “reduced,” in the English 

sense of that term, to equivalents of theology or absorbed in it. Cf. De reductione, 
n. 7, V, 322; and Rudolf Allers, “Prevention of Neurosis,’ Hom. and Past. Review, 
XLII (1942), p. 1031, an extraordinary place to find a good explanation and 
application. 

Omnis nostra cognitio in cognitione sacrae Scripturae debet habere statum, et maxime 
quantum ad intellectum anagogiae (De reductione, loc. cit.). With this as basis, I 
would apply to the “reduction” the exegetical principle of the Breviloguium: Non 
ubique requirenda est allegoria nec omnia sunt mystice exponenda (Prol., para. 6, 
V, 207b). In explanation, three rules are drawn from St. Augustine, the first of 
which is: ubicumque in hac Scriptura prima verborum significatio significat res 
creationis, sive singulares actus humanae conversationis, ibidem res significatae per 
verba primo significantur, deinde nostrae reparationis mysteria, etc, The conclusion 
would be this: St. Bonaventure does “reduce” the arts to theology per anagogiam, 
whereby things are referred to God; but no one is justified in taking this moral or 
mystical explanation to be the literal and primary meaning. Were this the case, 
then the whole of human knowledge would have no meaning and purpose in itself, 
in the natural object for which it is given. Not only philosophy but the other sciences. 
likewise would lack all meaning in themselves, with the result that St. Bonaventure 
would prove self-contradictory. In reality, he presupposes throughout the De re- 
ductione artium that the arts have their proper meaning, from which the anagogical 
application can be drawn by the human mind. ‘To be ordered” requires ‘to be” as a 
necessary condition (see note 60, below). 

Unless we take such a stand in explaining St. Bonaventure’s concept of the “‘re- 
duction,” we might necessarily have to fall in with certain French Dominican critics 
who advised Mr. Gilson to change the title of La philosophie de saint Bonaventure, 
since the Saint had no philosophy but was completely shut up in theology! (Cf. n. 2, 
above; and Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 5.) 
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psychology of St. Bonaventure in an extended form or from a philosophical 
viewpoint. The problem still remains, then, whether apart from the 
Breviloguium his anthropology is a theologism or an example of Christian 
philosophy. Does he, in his other works, take the same starting point, the 
dogma of beatitude, and elaborate his psychology in function of that doctrine? 
If so, what will this yield: a pseudo-philosophy that is really a theology, or 
what Professor Gilson has termed Christian philosophy, an outstanding 
example of which he finds in St. Bonaventure? Only an examination of his 
thought will be able to provide the answer. 


Il. THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE OTHER WORKS 
OF ST. BONAVENTURE 


1. Beatitude 


Since the final end of man played such a decisive réle in the theological 
approach, it might be best to start from this also in examining the Sentences 
and other writings, to see whether or not it can also be so placed in a philo- 
sophical statement. 

We are plunged into the very heart of the question by St. Bonaventure 
himself, when he has occasion to point out the true purpose of the human 
soul. The Averroist question of the unicity of the human intellect, which 
was to cause so much furor in the latter part of the thirteenth century, had 
perhaps a bit timidly reared its head already in the days when St. Bonaventure 
was lecturing on Peter Lombard. Even then it was linked to Aristotelian 
physics, also a cause of later grief, for one of the arguments for Averroes’ 
position is based on the concept of motion: The réle and purpose, actus et 
officium, of a spiritual substance is to rule and move a body. If therefore 
there is nothing in nature which does not have a function, there can be no 
spiritual substance which does not move some corporal substance. Yet were 
there different souls in different men, the individual soul separated from the 
body would cease to move the body and therefore cease to act and would be 
without any function. Consequently there must be only such a soul which 
would not cease to act when separated from the body; and this would be a 
soul common to all men.40 


From faith, reason, and sense-experience St. Bonaventure finds ample 


cause to refute this position of the Commentator, and to prove that there is 
an individual soul in each human being.41 For him the argument given above 
has no value whatsoever, since it fails on two scores. First of all, it pre- 
supposes as given that the primary purpose, the ra‘son d’étre, of a spiritual 
substance is the movement of a body. This would be very true in a world 
in which movement is eternal, without beginning or end, and in which sub- 
stances are only postulated either because of the movement of the spheres or 
the movements of other bodies. Yet the time will come when all such move- 


40. II Sent., d. 18, a. 2, q. 1, ad. op. 6, II, 445; and resp., p. 446. Averroes, 
III De anima, text. 4 sqq. (ed. Juntas), I, fol. 150 sqq.; arid In XII Met., text. 43 
(ed. cit.), VIII, 327A; text. 44, p. 327H: Et ideo dicit Aristoteles, quod si aliquae 
substantiae a non moventes, essent otiosae [i.e., frustra]. Cf. Arist., XII Met. 
c. 8, 1073a 25ff. 


41. Ibid., resp., p. 447. 


re 
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ment will cease, though the Philosopher did not and could not know that. 
The angel, then, was not created to move the orbs, but to enjoy God in 
beatitude.42 The same holds true for the human soul. Its prime purpose is 
not simply to move the body, but to attain beatitude and to bring all cor- 
poreal creation, through the human body, into indirect participation in eternal 
glory.44 Secondly, the Averroist viewpoint completely fails through ignorance 
of the future resurrection of the body, for though the soul may be separated 
from the body in death and can no longer move the body, it will nevertheless 
at some time again take up its body through the resurrection. But we could 
not expect Aristotle or Averroes to know this, and need therefore experience 
no surprise at their ignorance: for anyone engaged in philosophy is bound to 
err unless he is enlightened and aided by the a7 of faith: necesse est enim 
philoso phantem in aliquem errorem labi, nisi adiuvetur per radium fidei4 

A careful analysis of this last sentence would undoubtedly lead to a full 
statement of the relations of faith and reason as understood by St. 
Bonaventure. Here let us note but one point, that it is both possible and 
necessary, in his view, for a philosopher to be helped by his Christian faith. 
In short, it is possible for a man to be a Christian philosopher. His faith 
not only keeps him from falling into error, but throws light on the truth 
so that he is led to find new philosophical insight into it. 


Destiny of the Human Soul 


In relation to the problem dealt with in this paper, this is of utmost 
importance, since the specific point that occasioned this note of warning was 
the question of the primary purpose, the destiny, or final cause, of the human 
soul. Practically all the philosophers, that is, the pre-Christian Greeks or 
non-Christian Arabians, were in error on the nature of the purpose of man 
and, more particularly, the nature of beatitude, the goal of man. Aristotle, 
remarks St. Bonaventure, does not seem to have held to any happiness beyond 
this life,45 or if he did he was not very explicit about it.46 Others, indeed, 
did have a doctrine of future life, but failed completely in their explanation 
of its nature. Plato might very well argue for the immortality of the soul, 
but to little purpose if the soul survives the body only to inhabit the bodies 
of animals ;4? or, with some Platonists, to ascend through capricorn and go 
down through cancer; for such survival cannot include true beatitude, since 
it implies that the soul possesses it at one time and lacks it at another. What 
beatitude they would hold to in no wise approaches that perfect peace which 


42. Ibid., ad 6, p. 447b. 

43. IV Sent., d. 49, p. 1, q. 3, IV, 1005; III Sent., d. 28, q. 4, resp., Ill, 629a. 

44, II Sent., d. 18, a. 2, q. 1, ad 6, p. 448. 

45. S. Bonav., In Hexaémeron, Coll. VII, n. 2, V, 365a: Non invenitur, quod 
ponat felicitatem post hanc vitam, 

46. Cf. Aristotle, Ethic. Nic., I, 7 ff, 1097 a. 15 ff.; and X, 6-7, 1176 a. 30 ff., 
for his concept of beatitude, which was limited to man’s existence on earth. He is 
hesitant in regard to paprincss of the dead: I, 10, 1100 a. 10-30, etc.— Cf. also Z. 
van de Woestyne, Scholae franciscanae aptatus cursus philosophicus (ed. 1, Typ. S. 
Fran., Mechlinae, 1925), ii, 581, “Scholion. De naturalitate beatitudinis.” 

47. Comm. in Ecclen., c. Ml, p. 2, q. 2, VI, 37b: Plato, qui animam posuit im- 
mortalem, rursum erravit in beatitudine, qui posuit animas brutorum corpora circuire. 
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true beatitude includes, when body and soul are reunited after the resur- 
rection. The ancient philosophers, as “investigators” according to the power 
of reason alone, could not have come to a knowledge of the resurrection, any 
more than could Christians were it not revealed. That beatitude implies a life, 
a new and full life, for body and soul together, and not a kind of wandering 
state for the soul, is therefore a truth beyond the compass of natural reason.48 


A Philosophical Doctrine 


And yet, at the same time, since it is the soul which is the direct and 
immediate subject of beatitude, for which goal it is created immortal, beati- 
tude considered apart from the resurrection of the body can be im part a 
philosophical doctrine. It can be a part of Christian philosophy. This appears 
to be the meaning of a Scriptural exegesis the Seraphic Doctor gives on 
Ecclesiastes 3:21: “Who knoweth if the spirit of the children of Adam 
ascend upwards, and if the spirit of the beasts descend downwards?” The 
explanation puts stress on the opening words, “Who knoweth,” to place 
the whole question in the field of knowledge. That the good souls arise 
upwards to receive their reward and the souls of the beast descend down- 
wards into corruption, our faith both supposes and tells us — and with this 
dictum both reason and philosophy are in agreement. Nevertheless, and here 
is the center of the problem, reason and philosophy are both difficult and 
hidden and offer many reasons that would incline us to doubt this fact. 
Consequently no one or very few at most would have been able to be sure 
of the fact of the soul's immortality and beatitude had they not been helped 
by faith. Thus Plato, who held to the immortality, erred radically on the 
nature of beatitude.49 Once, however, we have the true notion of immor- 
tality and happiness bestowed on us by faith, we can see how such a teach- 
ing can and does agree with reason and in part enters into philosophy.*° 
This does not imply by any means that the theology of the beatific vision 
comes under the scope of natural reason, or that our natural powers can 
truly grasp, of themselves, the fullness of man’s final end, or even that the 


48. In Hexaem., Coll. VII, nn. 5-6, V, 366a:...Pacem etiam aeternam non 
cognoverunt, quia non cognoverunt, quod mundus haberet finem, et quod corpora 
pulverizata resurgant. Nec mirum: quia, cum essent investigatores secundum potentiam 
rationis, ratio nostra non potest ad hoc pervenire, ut corpora resurgant, ut elementa 
contraria possint sic conciliata in caelo sine reflexione permanere. Non referebant 
ad illam vitam, sed in abeunte quadam circulatione ponebant animam. 

49. Comm. in Eccl., c. Il, p. 2, q. 2, VI, 37ab: Respondeo dicendum, quod 
ascendere sursum ad remunerationem animas bonas, et descendere deorsum in cor- 
ruptionem animas iumentorum, dicit et supponit fides nostra; et huic concordat ratio 
et philosophia; tamen ratio illa et philosophia et occulta est et multas habet rationes 
dubitandi; ideo quasi nullus vel pauci potuerunt vere certificari de animae im- 
mortalitate et eius beatitudine, nisi adiuvasset fides. Unde et Plato, qui animam posuit 
immortalem, rursum erravit in beatitudine, qui posuit animas brutorum corpora 
circuire, 

50. The Commentary on Ecclesiastes is posterior to the Sentences, 1253-54 being 
given as its most likely date; the Sentences belong to 1250-51. It is therefore a con- 
firmation and illustration of the doctrine of II Sent., d. 18, a. 1, q. 1, ad 6, I, 447b 
(note 44, above). Cf. E. Longpré, art. ‘Bonaventure (saint),” Dict. d'histoire et de 
géographie eccl., YX, col. 747 (1937), for dates of these works. 
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natural appetite for the true good is a desire for the supernatural vision of 
God. It simply means that philosophy can know that the soul is made for 
God and that the true object of happiness is God and not something finite.>! 
The actual striving for beatific vision is the object of the deliberative will 
in man, under the help of divine grace, whereas the natural appetite for 
beatitude is only a desire for happiness in general.>? 


The concept of beatitude as the goal of man — happiness in a life to 
come — is thus primarily the result of revelation; only secondarily and 
partially does it become part of  gunceeag as reason is able to see the 
goal with the help of faith. And unless a philosopher be aided by the 
light of faith, what prevents him from falling easily into error on the final 
cause of human existence? History too sadly reveals instances of this.°3 But 
given the help of faith, which is clearly recognized as distinct from the 
workings of reason, may not the Christian philosopher (by definition) use 
that sam, in dealing with “that body of rational truths discovered, explored 
or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help that reason receives from revela- 
tion’’ ?>4 May he not ask himself ‘‘whether, among those propositions which 
by faith he believes to be true, there are not a certain number which reason 
may know to be true’ ?>> This seems applicable to the problem of the final 
end as considered by the Seraphic Doctor: once given the revealed doctrine, 
reason and philosophy can see the truth, in part, of course, and find it is 
all-important in the constitution of human nature as God made it. 


2. The Philosophical Approach 


At this juncture there arises a very crucial question: How does reason, 
and therefore philosophy also, see that beatitude is truly the final end of 
man? Aristotle had taken the happy life to be the goal for which man 
existed. The proof he found in the very nature of man. To a Christian 
thinker, vita beata was of richer and higher content than it was for any pre- 
Christian pagan. Yet could a mediaeval philosopher take the same approach 
as Aristotle and reach a truer conclusion? Could he also establish a rational 
theory of finality on the basis of the being proper to man? Granted this to be 
not only possible, but the proper philosophical approach, does St. Bonaventure 
allow for such in his writings? If he does, then a properly rational psychology 
can be established. 


51. II Sent., d. 19, a. 1, q. 1, Il, 460a: Hoc igitur primo supponendum est tam- 
quam verum et certum quod anima rationalis facta sit ad participandam summam 
beatitudinem. Hoc enim adeo certum est ex clamore omnis appetitus naturalis, quod 
nullus de eo dubitat nisi cuius ratio est omnino subversa; certissimum enim est nobis 
quod omnes volumus esse beati. 

S2Gr mt Sent, d. 22, dub. 3, II, 528b; d. 28, a. 2, q. 1, ad 2 and ad 3, p. 
683a; d. 38, a. 1, q. 1, ad 7, p. 882; IV Sent., d. 49, p. 1, q. 2, ad 1, IV 1003-1004. 
A lengthy study of this will be found in Jean Rohmer, La finalité morale chez les 
théologiens de S. Augustin a Duns Scot {Etudes de phil. médiévale, XXVIII (Vrin, 
Paris, 1939) ], c. vii, pp. 179-234, esp. 206, 220-221. 

53. Cf. In Hexaem., Coll. VII, n. 3-12, V, 365-367, on the errors and mistakes 
of philosophers. See also Gilson, The Philosophy of S. Bonaventure, pp. 87-116, “The 
Critique of Natural Philosophy.” 

54. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 35. 


55. Ibid., p. 36. 
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Content of Metaphysics 


First of all, the general lines of the doctrine of St. Bonaventure do help 
in acquiring such an approach. There is one famous passage in which he 
sets forth the contents of his metaphysics as consisting of three parts: Haec 
est tota metaphysica nostra: de emanatione, de exemplaritate, de consumma- 
tione, scilicet illuminari per radios spirituales et reduci ad summum.>®© What 
this threefold division implies is best seen by paralleling it with the relation 
of creatures to God. To all things God is their threefold cause, efficient, 
exemplar, and final. All things receive their being from the supreme Prin- 
ciple as their efficient cause, according to the divine idea of each, and to 
Him all things are ordered as to their end.5? The particular way in which 
each being has the First Principle as its end is in proportion to the degree 
of being each possesses.*8 

At the risk of excessive brevity, it may be summarily stated that the 
full development of the anthropology of St. Bonaventure would follow 
this line of thought, on the basis of the foregoing principles: God (as 
efficient cause) made man to His own image (exemplar cause) to communi- 
cate beatitude to him (final cause). The being man has received from God 
is intellectual; therefore man is made to the image of God. Therefore God 
alone can be his proper end; only He can completely satisfy the intellect 
and will of man. When, however, the Christian thinker undertakes to explain 
how man will actually attain beatitude, he meets a delicate point of transition 
from the natural to the supernatural order. Properly, this is mot the task 
of the Christian philosopher as philosopher. His, rather, is to discover the 
natural aptitude man has for his goal, to ask how human nature is the at 
subject for the supernatural disposition given by divine grace, not to study 
the action of grace itself.9 

In the philosophical notions of movement and change he may be able 
to discover a parallel that will lead to the constituent elements which enter 
into the ordering of man to his final end. From this, too, he can learn the 
limits of his field. In change is there not required 1) a being which is in 
potency to a new mode of being and therefore has 2) the positive capacity 
to receive 3) the influence of an agent which will bring this being from 
potentiality to act? In the ordering of a being to an end, particularly to a 
moral end, there are likewise three elements required. First of all, some 
being, some nature, is demanded as the subject of order, since ‘‘to be ordered” 
presupposes “to be.’’ Consequently, the ordinabile is something existing, 
some being, some nature—therefore something natural and within the 
ambit of philosophy. Secondly, there is required a capacity or ability in 
this being whereby it can be ordered. This, as something intrinsic to the 
very esse of the thing ordered, must be natural and essential to it. At the 
same time, because it enters in as a link between the old mode of being 


56. In Hexaem., Coll. I, n. 17, V, 332. 


57. Cf. e. g., II Sent., d. 1, p. 2, a. 2, q. 1, ad 1, Il, 44b; and I Sent., d. 36, a. 
2; q. 1, resp., I, 624a. 

58. I Sent. d. 3, p. 1, q. 2, ad 4, I, 73; II Sent., d. 16, a. 1, q. 1, Il, 394-395. 
Gilson, The Philosophy of S. Bonaventure, pp. 211 ff. i 


59. Cf. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, c. XX, pp. 422-423. 
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and the new one which may be received, it is closely connected with the 
third factor of order, that by which a thing is actually ordered to an end.°° 

‘How this would find place in the study of man is evident from what 
has already been said. The Christian philosopher can and must study, first 
of all, the being of man which is the subject of order, the ordinabile, human 
nature itself. Secondly, that in human nature which provides the natural 
capacity or ability for the actual disposition which may be received from 
without. The latter, the gift of divine grace, is not within his province 
to consider.®! 


Conclusion 


Such a procedure for the psychology of St. Bonaventure is not only 
allowable in his thought, but is demanded by the general lines of his phi- 
losophy, since it follows closely the triple division the holy Doctor had laid 
down for his metaphysics. It contains no trace of theologism, but is based 
on a genuine philosophical approach to the subject. The result will be a 
heightened appreciation of the doctrine given in the Breviloguium. It will 
be much more in keeping with the usual course of the Seraphic Doctor's 
thought than a study that would take up various parts of psychology in 
textbook form, for it would be carried out in the Saint’s own way of tackling 
a problem, and reach the goal that is of central importance in his doctrine 
on man, and in his philosophical teaching in general.6? How this can be 
done the writer hopes to show in the near future. It will prove a delicate 
task, but it may give a new perspective on the anthropology of the Franciscan 
School, even if it may not advance any new explanation of many individ- 


ual points, 


DISCUSSION 


FR. NORBERT OLDEGEERING, O.F.M.:— All Scholastic psychologists agree 
that man is composed of body and soul. The Scholastics are one in affirming that 
man represents a union of two constituent principles — the one corporeal, the other 
spiritual. This harmony among the Schoolmen meets a discord when such questions 
are asked as: “What is the human soul?” “How does the union of body and soul 
obtain in man?” By way of discussion of a phase of Bonaventurian psychology, it is 
serviceable to recall St. Bonaventure’s replies to these two questions. 


60. II Sent., d. 34, a. 2, q. 2, resp., II, 813; and also I Sent., d. 46, q. 5, resp., 
p. 831: Sicut susceptivum (ordinis), non est aliquid ordinabile, nisi quod est ens et 
natura aliqua. Ibid., ad 2: Esse ordinatum praesupponit esse...in eo quod per set 
et in se ordinatur. 

61. II Sent., d. 19, a. 3, q. 1, I, 469. 

62. Cf. E. Longpré, art. “Bonaventure (saint),” Dict. d'histoire et géog., etc., 
loc. cit., col. 752; commenting on the historical significance of St. Bonaventure’s works, 
Father Longpré states that the end of the philosophy of the Seraphic Doctor is to 
render the world intelligible in function of its ultimate end. 
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The Human Soul 


What is the human soul? In the works of St. Bonaventure a fourfold definition 
of the soul is found. The Breviloguium, Il, 9, 5, offers the locus monumentalis of 
the Seraphic Doctor's definition, That passage reads: “The soul, therefore, as capable 
of beatitude, is immortal; hence, although united to a mortal body, it can be separated 
therefrom. For this reason the soul is not only a form but also a hoc aliquid. 
Accordingly, it is united to the body not only as a perfection, but also as a motor; 
and thus through its essence it perfects that which it likewise moves through its power.” 

According to St. Bonaventure, then, the soul is a form, a perfection, a hoc aliquid, 
a motor. This fourfold definition of the soul is one of a number of examples in 
Bonaventurian doctrine of the thirteenth century fusion of Augustinian and Aristotelian 
channels of thought. 


St. Augustine 


St. Augustine defined the soul as ‘‘a rational substance destined to direct the body.” 
With Plato (but without Plato’s erroneous conceptions about the soul’s pre-existence 
and temporal incarceration), St. Augustine emphasized the independent character of 
the soul; he stressed the soul’s individuality, its self-subsistence, in order thus the 
better to insure the soul's immortality. The Platonic-Augustinian accent lay on the 
soul as a complete something in itself. Always and in all things a faithful follower 
of St. Augustine, the Seraphic Doctor likewise emphasized the soul’s substantial, in- 
dependent character. Apart from its union with the body, the soul is im se an act, a 
concrete individual substance, a hoc aliquid. Each soul is created by God as a being 
having life, intelligence, liberty. Each soul mirrors the triune God; each soul receives, 
possesses, and distributes the light of the “eternal Sun’’ after the example of the pro- 
cesses that obtain in the Most Blessed Trinity (Collationes in Hexaemeron, XXII, 
24-40). Like all created substances, the soul is composed of matter and form; it is 
constituted of a material principle of receptivity and change, and a formal principle 
determining and actuating matter as to essence. “This matter [in the soul],” writes 
St. Bonaventure, “is above the conditions of extension, privation, and corruption, 
and is, therefore, called spiritual matter’’ (In IJ Sent., a. 1, q. 2, concl., opinio 3). 
Though metaphysically composite, the soul is physically simple in that it is devoid 
of quantitative parts and naturally incapable of decomposition. 


Aristotle 


Aristotle, on the other hand, defined the soul as “‘the first entelechy of a physical, 
potentially living, and organic body.” The Aristotelian accent rested on the soul in 
its relation to the body. Because of his biological preoccupation, Aristotle was heed- 
less of the separable, immortal status of the soul; he viewed it, therefore, as but a 
co-principle with, a form of, the body. Wholly conversant with Aristotelian philosophy, 
St. Bonaventure accepted the Stagirite’s conception of the soul as the form, the per- 
fection of the body. He expressly rejected the contemporary Arabian interpretation 
of Aristotle according to which there was one soul, one active intellect for all men. 
According to St. Bonaventure, individual souls perfect individual bodies, giving life 
to them. Body and soul are indeed co-principles, mutually dependent, each destined 
and inclined towards union with the other. 

Thus, influenced by the two main currents of thought of his day, the Seraphic 
Doctor viewed the soul from a double vantage-point, viz., im se and relate ad corpus. 
In se, the soul is a hoc aliquid, that is, an individual concrete substance; relate ad 
corpus, it is a form. Further, as a hoc aliquid, the soul is united to the body as 
motor mobilis, as a self-subsistent principle existing throughout the body and en- 
dowing it with immanent activity. To the powers of the soul as mover are due all 
the operations of the composite. As a form, the soul is united to the body in the réle 
of perfectio, as that which perfects an organized body, making it a human body. To 
the soul as perfection of the body is due the completion in being of the composite. 
Hoc aliquid, forma, motor, perfectio: the fourfold Bonaventurian definition of the soul! 
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Relation of Soul and Body 


The second question concerns the “how’’ of the composition of body and soul in 
man. It has been averred that St. Bonaventure’s adoption of the Platonic-Augustinian 
view of the soul as a complete substance in se, a hoc aliquid, nullifies any substantial 
union of body and soul. In point of fact, Plato did teach that the soul exists in its 
prison-body as a juxtaposed entity. He taught that the union between the two is 
accidental and unnatural. St. Augustine was unable to explain how a spiritual soul 
is united to a material body. He was of the opinion that between body and soul 
there is interposed a subtle agglutinate, somewhat spiritual in nature, by means of 
which the action of the soul reaches the organs of the body. However, St. Augustine 
did intimate that the union is substantial. Man as man is something different from 
either of the component elements of his being. The body is not man, neither is the 
soul; man is the unit formed by both. 


Bonaventurian Doctrine 


The Bonaventurian doctrine is that body and soul are united in man in an intrinsic, 
essential, substantial union. True, St. Bonaventure does teach that the soul is an in- 
dividual substance, constituted of matter and form —a complete substance in the genus 
of spirits. Likewise does he teach that the body is an individual substance, consisting 
of matter and a plurality of forms—a complete substance in the genus of bodies. 
The Seraphic Doctor’s position is that a substantial union does not require that the 
components be exclusively prime matter and substantial form, two incomplete sub- 
stances. His idea of a substantial union is that it is a composition of substances or 
substantial parts so conjoined with each other that the resultant compositum is a new 
substance, uniform in nature and operation. Such a composition is verified in the 
union of body and soul in man. Although body and soul are substances, each com- 
plete in its own genus, both are incomplete in view of their perfect status in com- 
position. Both constituents essentially tend towards union with the other; they are 
naturally destined for mutual embrace. Their union is not an extrinsic one, a juxta- 
position; it is an intrinsic one. The whole soul permeates and vivifies the whole body 
and all of its parts immanently. The resultant compositum, man, is a new substance, 
one person, one nature. This new substance differs from both its components in 
nature and operation. Body and soul united constitute one “‘principium totale quod 
agendi ac patiendi.” 

Authors are wont to observe that the Aristotelian doctrine concerning the soul 
merits well in accounting for the body-soul union, but suffers when the disembodied 
condition of the soul is under consideration. They point out, further, that the merits 
and demerits of the Platonic-Augustinian presentation are in reverse of that order. 
In emphasizing the complete substantiality of body and soul in themselves as to their 
respective genera, and in emphasizing at the same time their incompleteness as to 
their perfect status in composition, St. Bonaventure has happily combined both view- 
points. It appears legitimate to conclude, then, that the merits of both these channels 
of thought apropos of the soul’s definition and the body-soul union accrue to the 
Bonaventurian position. 


FRANCISCAN CHRISTOLOGY 
Absolute and Universal Primacy of Christ 
Fr. DoMINIc UNGER, O. F. M. Cap. 


Christ and Francis 


A man whom Christ drew towards Himself in a very special way was 
Francis of Assisi. Francis went about calling himself the “Herald of the 
Great King.” Christ Himself Asis that idea into his heart by calling him to 
His service through a dream of a wonderful palace, and again from the cross 
of San Damiano. From that day the life of Francis was centered around the 
God-Man. Francis had one thought, and that was to love Christ more and 
more, to honor Him as well as he could, and to imitate Him as closely 4s 
possible. That he succeeded splendidly is clear from the fact that Christ Him- 
self put the finishing touches to the likeness of Himself in Francis, by sealing 
him with the sacred marks of His own love for men. Moreover the Vicar of 
Christ has testified that no one has so closely imitated Christ as Francis. 


Franciscan Christology 


Such Christocentric piety and life was bound to exert its influence on the 
followers of Francis. All his true followers have ever adhered to the ideal 
set for them by their Father — an ardent love of, a deep devotion to, and a 
very close imitation of Christ the Ideal. And since for them life was 
intimately bound up with thought, it is but natural that an intense 
Christocentric life would color all their thinking. So when Franciscan 
scholars began to study the sacred sciences, they naturally centered all their 
thought on Christ. St. Bonaventure, for instance, is known for making Christ 
the center of all his theology. In fact the whole Franciscan school extolled 
Christ as highly as possible, according to the well-known phrase of the Doctor 
of the Word Incarnate, Blessed John Duns Scotus: “In commendando 
Christum, malo excedere quam deficere a laude sibi debita, si propter igno- 
rantiam oporteat in alterutrum incidere.”2 They searched through the sacred 
sources of revelation for more information about Christ. They applied 
sound principles of philosophy to this revealed truth in order to get a clearer 
and deeper and broader knowledge of Christ; or, in the words of St. Paul, 
“to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, to know Christ’s love which surpasses knowledge” (Eph. 3:18, 
19). The results of their study we call Franciscan Christology. As is clear, 
it is not a new revelation about Christ; i is simply the contribution of 
Franciscan scholars towards a clearer and deeper and broader understanding 
of the revealed truths about the Incarnate Son of God. 

Just as Christian theology is not merely the theology of the first few cen- 
turies after Christ, so Franciscan Christology is not merely the Christology of 


1. Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Rite expiatis, April 30, 1926. 
2. Opus Oxoniense, lib. 3, dist. 13, q. 4, n. 9 (edit. Vives, vol. 14, p. 463). 
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the Franciscans of the thirteenth century. After all there has been a develop- 
ment in the latter as well as in the former. Nevertheless the great Franciscan 
Masters of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries deserve our special con- 
sideration. It is they who caught the spirit of Christ from St. Francis and 
handed it down to us, Besides, we shall do well to consult those writers 
outside the Franciscan family, who followed the Franciscan theologians. 

Because of their supreme interest in Christ the Franciscans have given us 
an immense treasury of thought on Christ. Franciscan Christology is a vast 
field filled with many interesting and enlightening questions. However, I 
shall limit myself to a consideration of the subject of Christ’s predestination 
and primacy, perhaps better known as the discussion about the final motive 
of the Incarnation, the very heart of Franciscan Christology. 


Why Study the Primacy of Christ? 


As just noted, the primacy of Christ has always interested the followers 
of St. Francis; therefore we should continue their splendid work for the 
glory of Christ. Besides, it is of great practical value for our ee life, 
since it is the foundation of Franciscan Christian piety. As Father Gemelli 
remarks: 


He [Scotus} thus laid the central stone of the edifice of Franciscan piety and 
drew all souls towards Christ, for whom “omnia facta sunt.” The love of the 
Crucified led Scotus, as it had done St. John the Evangelist and St. Paul, to consider 
Christ to be the center and the King of the whole universe. This marvellous 
conception of the universe gave to Franciscan life at once its dominant note. For 
it placed in a sacred light nature, history, and human events, viewing them as 
creatures and incidents, even though they might be rebellious, to play their part in 
contributing to the triumph of Christ, the Mediator. It made of every man a 
worker and a soldier, whether a volunteer or a conscript, in His divine Kingdom. 
For, as Raymond Lull put it, the whole universe was created in order to be 
Christian, and for no other purpose. The thought of St. John and St. Paul — 
passed through the crucible of the mind of Scotus—Jled to the most absolute 
theocentric conception of Christ as being the Divine, necessary Mediator between 
God and man.3 


Then the study of Christ’s absolute primacy will be of practical value to 
the people. The people must be brought back to Christ, their King. Rulers 
of nations and societies, as also individuals, are trying with might and main 
to dethrone Christ the King.4 Nothing is more conducive to bringing the 
people back to Christ than the preaching of His excellence to them. That is 
what St. Paul did in his letters, both to the Colossians and to the Hebrews. 
That is what our predecessors did, e. g., St. Bernardine of Siena.5 

Finally, just as the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother 
of Jesus kept the Franciscan school united and made it flourish and reach its 
highest glory in the middle of the nineteenth century, so.the doctrine of 
Christ’s absolute primacy should renew the spirit of the Franciscan school 
and restore it to its ancient glory.® 


3. The Franciscan Message to the World (Burns, Oates, London, 1934), p. 282. 

4. Pope Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus (N.C. W.C., 1939), p. 10. 

5. Cf. Leonard Bello, O. F.M., Minister Generalis, Litterae encyclicae: “De uni- 
pis ip Christi primatu atque regalitate,” in Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), 
294. 
6. Ibidem, p. 303. 
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By the universal and absolute primacy of Christ we mean that Christ was 
predestined by God absolutely and primarily for His own glory, then as the 
universal Scope of all creation, mej as universal Exemplar of all creatures, 
and as universal Mediator of Angels and of men, in the order of nature and 
of grace and of glory from the very beginning, so that Christ is the universal 
Head of the entire Church; in fact, even all the inanimate creation is united 
in and through Him. Again, Christ Jesus was decreed as Redeemer after the 
fall of Adam, but primarily for His own glory, and only secondarily for the 
redemption of man. Thus Christ holds the first place in all things (Col. 1, 18) 
and in Him are all things summarized and brought to a heat (Eph. 1, 10). 


I. STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION 


The first thesis, therefore, and the most important that we have to explain 
and prove is this: God predestined Christ Jesus to be the Son of God abso- 
lutely and primarily for Christ's own glory, and that in the present economy 
of divine providence. 


Definition of Terms 


God's Predestination: God is the one who predestines Christ; He is the 
efficient cause of the set of final causes we are going to study. Why did He 
decree the incarnation? Predestination: In the broad sense this means the 
planning of the incarnation on the part of God. In the strict sense, it is, 
according to Scotus: “Ordo electionis per voluntatem divinam alicujus crea- 
turae intellectualis vel rationalis ad gratiam et gloriam.”? This definition is 
not unlike that of St. Bonaventure’ or of St. Thomas.? 

Christ is the subject of this special predestination. At variance, however, 
with other predestinations in which the person is the subject, the Son of God 
in His divine nature is not the subject of predestination; for that implies a 
dependence and subjection.!° Christ is predestined, says the Seraphic Doctor, 


in His human nature: 


In nobis est praedestinatio respectu naturae et etiam respectu personae, et 
magis proprie respectu personae quam naturae. In Christo autem est praedestinatio 
ratione naturae assumptae, quae sequitur divinam dispositionem, non ratione 
personae. .. .11 


Scotus expresses the same thought: 


Et ita potest naturae huic praeoptare unionem istam in ordine ad gloriam, et 
non personae. Verum est tamen, quod in omnibus aliis ab isto praedestinatio 
respicit personam, quia in nullo alio praedestinavit Deus bonum naturae nisi prae- 
ordinando bonum personae; et ratio est, quia nulla natura praedestinabilis est non 


7. Op. Ox., lib. 1, d. 40, q. unica, n. 2 (vol. 10, p. 680b). 

8. In I Sent., d. 40 (Opera Omnia, edit. ad Aquas Claras, vol. 1, p. 702). 
9. Sum. theol., pats, q. 23, art. 2. 

10. Cf. S. Bonaventura, In III Sent., d. 7, art. 2., q. 1 (vol. 3, p. 177). 
11. Ibidem, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 181f). 
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personata personalitate creata nisi ista et ideo nec sic potest praeordinari sibi 

bonum nisi isti.12 

The human nature in Christ was predestined to a personal union with 
the divine, which is something most singular, and obtains in this case only.13 
Besides, the human nature is predestined to the supreme glory and grace con- 
sequent upon that personal union.'4 No merits motivated this predestination 
to supreme glory; however, there was something which disposed the human 
nature to receive such great glory and that was the union.! 


The object of our discussion, then, is Christ, the “‘opus summum Dei,’’!6 
the “tam summum bonum in entibus,’’!? precisely because of that marvellous 
union and that supreme glory and grace. He is the highest communication of 
divine goodness possible.'8 For that reason He is loved by God more than 
all other creatures combined. On this score St. Bonaventure leaves no room 


for doubt: 


Respondeo: Dicendum, quod Christus nominat personam in duabus naturis, 
quarum una est nobilitatis infinitae, et ipsa persona in se, et natura unita ratione 
personae habet quandam nobilitatem et dignitatem singularem et inaestimabilem. 
Ergo absque calumnia potest concedi et dici, quod Deus magis dilexerit et diligat 
Christum quam totum genus humanum.!9 


For that reason, too, Christ can return to God the greatest glory through 
an act of infinite love and adoration. In the words of Scotus: ‘Vult se diligi 
ab illo qui potest eum summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus ex- 
trinseci.”29 Or, according to the Most Reverend Leonard Bello, O. F. M., the 
patie Minister General, ‘‘Praedestinatur: tum uti summus adorator et glori- 

cator almae Trinitatis, ratione ineffabilis ex Sacratissimo Corde procedentis 
dilectionis.’’?1 

Incarnation is a noun of action, and therefore denotes, first of all, the 
divine act whereby the Verbum assumed human nature, i. e., united Himself 
personally with the human nature. By extension it also means the result of that 
act, sc., the union that resulted, and that with or without the sanctifying 
grace and glory that followed the union. By a still further extension we 
speak of the entire life of Christ in this world and also in heaven as the 
incarnation, including all His acts and works. Now if we ask the motive of 
the incarnation, we take incarnation to stand for the entire Christ with all 
His grace and glory and acts, in this world and in heaven. 


12. Op, Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, n. 1 (vol. 348b; and in Carolus Balic, O. F.M., 
Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris Subtilis et Marani Theologiae Marianae elementa, Sibenik 
in Jugoslavia, 1933, p. 3 f.). Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 3, q. 24, art. 1-2; 
St. Augustine, In Joan., tract. 105, n. 8 (Pat. lat., vol. 35, col. 1907). 

13. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, n. 2 (vol. 14, p. 349a; Balic, p. 2 f.). 

14. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 13, q. 4, n. 9 (vol. 14, p. 463b) and q. 2, .n. 12 (vol. 14, 
449a). : 

15. Reportata Parisiensia, lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (MS. Ripoll, 53, fol. 22, from Hercedez, 
“Place du Christ dans la creation selon le b. Jean Duns Scot,” in La France 
Franciscaine, vol. 19 (1936), 48. - 

16. Scotus, Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4, n. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 

17. Idem, Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 355; Balic, p. 14). 

18. Cf. Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Divinum illud. 

19. In III Sent., d. 32, art. 1, q. 5, ad 3 (vol. 3, 708b). 

20. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 

21. Encyclica cit., p. 294b. 
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Distinction of Purposes 


As in all works ad extra,?2 God had to have a purpose in decreeing the 
incarnation, in predestining Christ. Every agent acts for a finis, and 
every finis is composed of two inseparable parts: the finis qui, or the bonum 
which the agent intends to acquire by his action; and the fimis cui, or the 
subject for whom he intends the bonum. These two parts make one finis, 
not two; and they are inseparable: where there is the one there must also be 
the other. If a doctor heals a patient, the patient, and not the doctor, is the 
finis cui of health. And the money obtained by that cure is the piste qui of 
the doctor and not of the patient.23 The finis gui must be intended for that 
finis cui which is able to receive that particular finis qui. The finis qui and 
the finis cui are complementary, but by no means interchangeable. The finis 
qui of one set of purposes cannot be the finis qui of another set of purposes. 

An agent may will the same bonum, perhaps under a different aspect, to 
different subjects, and that in different degrees; i. e., one of those goods may 
really be the prime mover, and if it were not present, the agent would not act. 
Such an end is called the primary end; the other ends that may induce the 
agent to act are called secondary ends. 


The end for which a work tends by its very nature is called the finis 
operis (e. g., a watch keeps time, a creature gives glory to God) ; the end 
which the agent intends other than the finis operis is the finis operantis (e. g., 
wearing clothes in order to show off). Quite often the finis operis is the 
primary finis, but this need not be. One can will a watch primarily to make 
money, However, the finis operis can never be excluded. By the very fact 
that a man wants to make money selling watches, he must want watches that 
keep time. 

For Christ's Glory: Since God works all things ad extra for His own 
glory, that is, to communicate and manifest His own goodness,?4 He worked 
also the incarnation ultimately for that same reason. Here, however, we are 
not considering God’s glory, but Christ’s glory. We are asking whether God 
willed the incarnation for the glory of Christ; i.e., for Christ’s own excel- 
lence, to love Him most of all and to receive the greatest love in return; to 
favor Him with the greatest grace and glory possible. 

Primarily: Since the glory of Christ and His glorifying God is the fiis 
operis of the incarnation, God could not have possibly excluded that when 
willing the incarnation. But we should like to know whether Christ was 
willed primarily for that glory, or whether He was willed primarily for the 
benefit of man. God, as a matter of fact, had various motives for willing the 
incarnation; e. g., to redeem man (Gal. 4:4), to be our teacher (Jn. 18:37), 
to give us an example in virtues (13:15). We maintain that Christ came 
primarily for His own sake and only secondarily for the sake of others. 
Many outside the Franciscan school and a few of the older Franciscans hold 
that Christ came primarily to redeem man. 


22. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 44, art. 4. 

23. Cf. Pere Chrysostome, “Le motif de |’Incarnation: Explication derniere des 
meilleurs Thomistes,” in La France Franc., vol. 8 (1925) 158-164; and “Le motif de 
l’Incarnation d’apres l’Angelicum et l’Ami du Clerge,” in Le France Franc., vol. 15 
(1932) 370. 

24. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 44, art. 4. 
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Priority in God 

When speaking of primary and secondary motives on the part of God, 
we are coh fem of priorities, Can there be priority in the decrees of a God 
who is most simple and immutable? First of all let us note that we are deal- 
ing not merely with an act of the intellect, but also of the will. God decreed 
the entire present order in one simple act. But that act of the divine will, 
even though in itself it is one and most simple, can still be considered vir- 
tually multiple according to our mode of reasoning, so that we may dis- 
tinguish in that simple divine decree an order of priority and posteriority ; 
i.e., that divine act, infinitely simple in its entity, corresponds to a plurality 
of acts which we would elicit in succession. In thus distinguishing various 
decrees we are really not putting a distinction in the divine will itself. It 
is the things decreed that are distinct and that have an order of relative ex- 
cellence, for which there is a corresponding order of love and predestination 
on God's part.25 God loves one thing more than another. For, His love 
causes things, and some things are more excellent than others. Hence this 
greater excellence must be caused by a greater love of God. By this, how- 
ever, we do not say that God loves one thing more intensely than another.?6 
Because God loves one thing more than another, He wills one thing for 
another. Therefore, the real basis for an order of priority is the order of 
finality among things decreed by God.?” The end must be willed before the 
means, the cause before the effect.28 St. Thomas has numerous examples 
where it is said that God willed one thing for another; e. g., God willed 
corporal creatures for the spiritual;?? He willed mature for grace;3° the 
divine Word assumed the body because of the soul.3! However, let us repeat, 
there is no priority of time or of nature in the will of God Himself, God’s 
simple decree is like a photograph which was taken by a single shot; never- 
theless the placing of the figures is according to some: precedence. 


That we may speak of a priority of God’s decrees may be proved quite 
convincingly from the Bulla Ineffabilis of Pope Pius IX, where it is said 
that Mary was ‘‘preordained by one and the same decree with the incarnation 
of divine Wisdom.”’32 By that the Pope admits at least implicitly that the 
decree concerning) Jesus and Mary is distinct from that of the others who 
were predestined, and it is certainly prior.33 


Theologians generally concede that there can be a priority in the decrees 
of God as explained above.*4 Molina, however, denied all priority of decrees 


25. Jean Baptiste Bissen, O. F.M., “De praedestinatione absoluta Christi secundum 
D. Scotum expositio doctrinalis,” in Antontanum, vol. 12 (1937), 17 f. 

26. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 20, art. 3. 

27. Suarez, De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 1, n. 1. 8. 30 (edit. Vives) ; cf. 
also Capreolus, In III Sent., d. 1, q. 1, art. 3, ad 1. 

28. Pere Chrysostome, O.F.M., Le motif de l’Incarnation et les principaux 
Thomistes contemporains (Cattier, Tours, 1921), p. 117. 

29. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 65, art. 2. 

30. Ibid., pars 1, q. 62, art. 6, ad 1. 

31. Ibid., pars 3, q. 65, art. 5. 

32. Cf. B. A. McKenna, The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception (Washington, 
D. C., 1929), ch. 1 “‘Ineffabilis Deus,” p. 5. 

33. Pere Chrysostome, Thomistes contemporains, p. 154. 

34, Cf. Scotus, Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 354 f.; Balic, p. 5). 
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in order to solve the contradiction between the fact that Christ is the finis of 
all creation and that He came only to redeem.3> However, in other places if 
there is question of finding and ordering divine decrees, He is second to none. 
The celebrated Billot, likewise, takes issue with Scotus on this point.+¢ 


Absolutely: Christ was predestined absolutely. His existence does not 
depend on some contingent being or act, and sa en not on the sinful act 
of man. It was not occasioned by the need of redemption on man’s part. 
Scotus said: ‘The fall of man was not the cause of Christ's predestination. 
Even though neither man nor angel fell, nor other men besides Christ were to 
be created, still Christ would have been thus predestined,”37 That was a very 
emphatic way of saying that Christ was predestined first and absolutely in 
the present order. He does not thereby hold that Christ was actually ever to 
exist alone. He states explicitly that Christ was predestined as ‘Head of the 
celestial Court.’’38 

In the present Economy of Divine Providence: By approaching our sub- 
ject from the angle of Christ's predestination, as Scotus approached it, we are 
ipso facto putting Christ into the present actual order, P. Bernardus a 
Bononio, O. F. M. Cap., wrote concisely and precisely on this point: 


Quod ideo hic intendimus, non est aliqua sola mentis speculatio, sed motivum 
investigare praecipuum, seu causam finalem praecisam Incarnationis: an_scilicet 
fuerit sola reparatio hominis lapsus, ita ut si homo non fuisset lapsus, nec Ver 
fuisset incarnatum; an vero fuerit praecipue communicatio ipsius Dei ad hominem, 
manifestatio divinarum perfectionem; ita ut etiam antequam fuisset praevisum Adae 
peccatum, adhuc decrevisset Deus incarnari. Unde patet hanc quaestionem proprie 
procedere de facto, et de lege praesenti, quatenus non supponit in Deo alia decreta 
possibilia, sed illa sola, quae revera nunc in eo sunt. Non autem quaerit de 
possibili, an scilicet possibilis fuisset Verbi incarnatio etiam Ada non peccante. 


The Christ who was conceived and born of the Virgin Mary, lived and 
died and now reigns gloriously in heaven, that same Christ was woos 
absolutely for His own glory. We are taking the discussion out of the purely 
hypothetical order and are placing it into the present economy of divine 
Providence. Christ is actually supreme glorifier and adorer of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, and He will be such for all eternity, and that by virtue of 
that original decree of absolute predestination, In fact, even in regard to the 
secondary purpose of Christ’s coming, sc., the mediation there is an effect of 
His absolute predestination, sc., the glory of the Angels and of Mary who 
was preserved from all sin. And we may say that the present work of 
sanctifying and of glorifying all men through Christ, is still the effect of 
their predestination in Christ before Adam’s sin (cf. Eph. 1:3-6), even 
though it must now be redeemed first (cf. Eph. 1:7-9a). 


Not a Hypothesis 


Many of those who deny Christ’s absolute primacy say that we are dealing 
with a purely hypothetical case, They seem to have been misled by the fact 


35. In S. Thomam, pats 1, q 23, 4-5. 

36. De Verbo Incarnato (edit. 7, Apud Aedes Univ. Gregorianae, Romae, 1927), 
p. 40. 

37. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, 2. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 

38. Rep. Barcin., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3 (Balic, p. 182). 
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that the question of the motive of the incarnation is often treated somewhat 
indirectly by answering the question of whether the Son of God would still 
have come, even though Adam had not sinned. Not even all followers of 
Scotus treat the matter directly from the viewpoint of Christ's predestination, 

Scotus considers the deduction of Christ’s coming, even though Adam 
had not sinned, quite logical, and so do his followers. Frassen, for instance, 
has the general section: “De causa finali et motiva Incarnationis,”3? under 
which he treats the question: “Utrum si Adamus non peccasset, Filius Det 
non minus esset incarnatus.’’40 And as argument he adduces the truth 
that Christ was predestined absolutely. Therefore, that conditional sentence 
means that Christ was so absolutely predestined that no contingent being or 
act, much less a sinful act, could influence Christ’s coming. Consequently 
even if Adam had not sinned Christ would still have come; in fact, more so, 
because sin is really the only thing that might have motivated God to cancel 
the plan about Christ and creation. The absolute predestination of Christ in 
the present order could not be stated more emphatically than by that condi- 
tional clause. The apodasis is real: Christ was actually decreed before sin. 
The protasis is unreal: Adam actually sinned. The protasis is merely a con- 
tingent circumstance that cannot effect the absolute truth of the apodasis. 
If Christ was predestined absolutely, then He must have become incarnate 
under any circumstance, and no creature nor act of a creature could impede 
His coming. Consequently, it is perfectly legitimate to add an unreal protasis 
and say, even if this thing or that had not taken place Christ would still have 
come. That is altogether different from a pure futurible, in which both 
protasis and apodasis are unreal; e. g., if you had done penance, he would 
have converted, You did not do penance, nor did he convert. But Christ 
was actually predestined, though Adam had not sinned. It is like saying, 
Christ is so absolutely predestined that He would have come in spite of 
Adam’s sin. There is nothing absurd about such a hypothetical statement. 
If Christ actually existed in the mind of God before sin as the Mediator of 
angels and of our First Parents in paradise, and, therefore, before sin was 
foreseen (as we hope to prove), He was actually their Mediator. Hence, if 
this mediatorship of Christ was not an absurd fiction on God’s part, Christ 
would have had to come even if there were no sin. Suppose a young man 
decides to become a doctor in a town where there are no sick people. He 
wants to make a name for himself by preserving these people in good health. 
However, before he actually gets there most of the people fall sick. He now 
decides to go there to cure them and after that to preserve their health. 
Surely we can say that even if no one had fallen sick he would still have 
come as a doctor, even though he would then have come with preventive 
medicines alone, and not with remedial medicines. 


Parallel Case 
There are a number of similar deductions in St. Thomas’ Svmma where 
he discusses questions of what would have happened in the state of inno- 


39. Claudius Frassen, Ord. Min., Scotus Academicus (Romae, 1720), p. 242b.. 
40. Ibid., p. 243. 
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cence had it continued. A question that is particularly to the point is that of 
whether there would have been generations in the state of innocence. With 
St. Augustine he answers affirmatively, arguing from the great good that 
generation is and from its purpose.4! We can conclude, then, that the hypo- 
thetical clause, ‘If Adam had not sinned,” really presupposes Christ’s abso- 
lute predestination, That consequence is not ‘‘vicious and erroneous.’’4 


Impassible Body of Christ 


Those who hold Christ's absolute predestination make the further deduc- 
tion that even if Adam had not sinned, Christ would have come and that 
coming would have been in an impassible body. There are those who ridicule 
also this deduction.43 However, like the deduction from which it proceeds, 
it is a legitimate, even though not so direct, inference from the fact of 
Christ's absolute predestination and from what we know of the gift of im- 
passibility given to Adam in paradise. Suffering is the result of sin alone. 
Christ took on a passible body merely to expiate for sin,#4 and as soon as that 
work was finished He made Himself impassible. In the state of innocence 
there would have been no such reason for a passible body; therefore, there is 
only one other possibility, an impassible body. 

Scotus went further and said that Christ’s body would have been glorious 
from the beginning because His glorified soul called for a glorified body 
unless there was a grave reason to the contrary, such as redemption.4> How- 
ever, that deduction is not so certain. One might wonder if Christ would not 
have led an ordinary life externally while on this earth, impassible indeed, as 
Adam was, but not in a glorified body until He was to leave this world. 

Our adversaries think they can prove that Christ was not predestined 
absolutely because He actually came in a passible flesh, They argue some- 
thing like this: Only that which actually takes place in the order of execution, 
was preordained by God. But Christ assumed a passible body. Therefore 
there was a decree only to that effect, and no decree to come in an impassible 
body, as far as the present order is concerned. Consequently, if Adam had 
not sinned, there would have been no Christ at all.46 

They fail to distinguish between two things: sc., the substance of Christ’s 
coming, and that for absolute primary and secondary motives, and the mode 
of His coming, depending on the secondary motives, God can decree some- 
thing absolutely guoad substantiam and conditionally guoad modum et moti- 
vum, and finally absolutely guoad modum also when the condition is verified. 
And there is here no question of a change on the part of the immutable will 
of God, no more than for any other conditional volition on God’s part. We 
can prove this point by a pari cases. Let me note though that some of the 
a pari cases adduced by some authors, do not seem to be really 4 pari. Some 


41. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 98, art. 1; cf. pars 1, qq. 96-101. 
42. P. Carmelo, O. F. M. Cap., argues against it in ‘De Incarnationis motivo ac de 
Christi Domini Primatu,” in Collectanea Franciscana, vol. 7 (1937), p. 176 and 344. 


43. Ibid., p. 345. 

44, Scotus, Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 15). 
45. Ibid. 

46. Cf. Frassen, op. cit., p. 257. 
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argue that just as Adam was decreed immortal in the beginning, and mortal 
after the sin, so Christ was decreed impassible and then, passible.47 But the 
parity does not hold. For in that case, and in other similar cases, only one of 
the alternatives is willed conditionally, the other is actual and absolute: Adam 
was absolutely willed immortal from the beginning, and conditionally mortal ; 
then after his sin, absolutely mortal and conditionally immortal (immortality 
of heaven). But in the case of Christ both alternatives are willed condi- 
tionally at one time. In any case in which we have alternatives conditioned 
by the free act of a creature, we have an a pari argument. 


Examples 


Adam guoad substantiam, i.e., body and soul and grace, was willed 
absolutely from the beginning; his glorious body or his reprobation were 
willed conditionally from the beginning. His glorious body was willed abso- 
lutely at death. Likewise, every case of predestination is a pari; God gives 
everyone sufficient grace absolutely; but the salvation or reprobation is willed 
conditionally, depending on the final outcome. After death he wills either 
salvation or reprobation absolutely. It seems to me that to deny the pos- 
sibility of Christ’s predestination absolutely guoad substantiam and condi- 
tionally guoad modum, is to deny the possibility of predestination or repro- 
bation post praevisa merita, for that involves an absolute and a conditional 
decree. 

Again, Adam would certainly have had children even in the state of inno- 
cence.48 God, therefore, preordained these children absolutely to exist. But 
since they would have been born immortal in the state of innocence,‘ and 
since they were actually born mortal, God could not have willed them abso- 
lutely either way before the sin of Adam; so He had to will them condi- 
tionally immortal or mortal, depending on the state in which the human race 
would be at their birth. After their birth or after Adam’s sin they would be 
decreed absolutely one way or the other. The case of the doctor given above 
would illustrate the point. St. Lawrence of Brindisi gives us a number of 
illustrations taken from incidents in Sacred Scripture.>° 


Retrospect 


We shall now apply those principles to Christ. He was predestined abso- 
lutely to become incarnate in order to glorify God, and that purpose of His 
coming would be fulfilled regardless of the mode of His coming; s¢., whether 
in an impassible or a passible body. So the fact that He did not have an 
impassible body at the beginning of His life is no argument that He came 
only by force of the decree that settled the mode of His coming in a passible 
body. Again, Christ was predestined to come as Mediator of Angels and of 


47. J-B. Petit-Bornand, O.F.M.Cap., Proludium de Primatu Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et Causa Motiva Incarnationis; translated from the French by P. Ambrosius a 
Saldo, O. F.M. Cap. (Barcinonae, 1902), p. 133 f. 

48. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 98, art. 1. 

49. Ibid., q. 97. 

50. Cf. Mariale (Opera Omnia, Ex Officina Typographica Seminarii, Patavii, 
1928), vol. 1, p. 81. 
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men; He was to give them grace and glorify them, and He was to do this 
before the foreknowledge and permission of sin. The effect of this decree, 
too, actually took place when the angels received grace and were glorified 
through the mediation of Christ in the period of their trial, and when Adam 
and Eve in paradise received grace through His mediation. That grace and 
glory were given prior to the sin of man. So, again, from the fact that 
Christ actually began His life in a passible body, we cannot argue that He 
was not predestined absolutely. Moreover, since God knew that angels and 
men were free beings and might lose the grace given them, He predestined 
Christ to be the Savior (Preserver) of those who would never lose it; s¢., the 
good angels and Mary, and the Redeemer of those who would lose it and 
would be redeemed again through God's mercy. And so He predestined 
Christ Jesus conditionally to come either in an impassible body if mo one 
would have sinned before His coming, or in a passible body if some sinned 
and would have to be redeemed. Finally after the actual fall of Adam was 
foreseen and permitted, God predestined Christ absolutely to come in a 
passible flesh and redeem man. However, it is clear that this last decree did 
not cancel the first absolute decree; it merely modified that decree as far as 
His mode of coming was concerned. 


Consequently there is no substantial change and no substantially new 
decree is needed. The original decree continues in full force both in regard 
to its primary and in regard to its secondary absolute ends. It is only slightly 
modified as to the mode because of the secondary conditioned purpose of His 
coming. This is really only a slight addition; for Christ was passible only 
for the short space of His earthly career. As soon as the work of redemption 
was consummated in actu primo, He assumed a glorified body. And even 
during His mortal life He was glorified on Mount Thabor. It seems there- 
fore that Christ could be passible or impassible at will. In fact, He asserted: 
“No one takes it (My life) from Me, but I lay it down of Myself” (Jn. 
10:18). That is the doctrine of the Fathers.5! The so-called change from 
an impassible to a passible body is not so difficult, nor so very important in 
this discussion. P, Chrysostom, O. F.M., suggests that we omit the dis- 
cussion altogether. Certainly more important is the change of the motive of 
the secondary ends; sc., from pure Mediator to Redeemer. 


Intermediate Ends 


That the discussion of the motive of the incarnation deals with primary 
and secondary ends, as explained above, was admitted by all theologians, as 
far as I know, until 1937 when P. Carmelo, O. F. M. Cap., advanced a new 
theory for reconciling the differences between Scotists and Thomists.>2 With 
the Scotists he holds that Christ is the fins of all creation and the first pre- 
destined; and with the Thomists he holds that Christ came merely to redeem. 
How does he explain that contradiction? He insists that we distinguish the 


51. St. John Chrysostom, Hom, 60, n. 2 in Joan. (Pat. graec., vol. 59, col. 529f.). 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joan. 10, 18, lib. 7-8 (Pat. graec., vol. 74, col. 10). 
St. Augustine, In Joan., tract. 47, n. 11 (Pat. lat., vol. 35, col. 1758 f.); and De 
civitate Dei, lib. 14, c. 9, n. 13 edit. B. Dombart-(Teubnerus, Lipsiae, 1918), p. 22 f. 
52. Op. cit., Coll. Franc., vol. 7 (1937), 161-178; 342-356. 
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various meanings of the word incarnation. He claims that incarnation means: 
1) the coming of Christ into this world; 2) the mortal life of Christ in this 
world; 3) the eternal life of Christ in heaven; 4) the existence of Christ 
simply, including his life on earth and in heaven.°3 Let us note, first of all, 
that “Christ’s coming into this world” is not philosophical enough when 
giving a definition of incarnation, because it might mean the mystery of the 
Annunciation or the mystery of Christmas. Moreover, I don’t know if it was 
ever necessary, or even advisable, to speak of Christ's glorious life in heaven 
as the incarnation, except the need that P. Carmelo has to get in his theory. 
Below we shall show that Christ’s glorious heaven began in the womb of 
Mary. (Cf. above for the meanings of incarnation.) 

Now P. Carmelo asserts, but does not prove, that the incarnation in the 
sense of the glorious life of Christ in heaven was for the glory of Christ, 
and in that life He is the fimis of all creation; on the other hand, the 
incarnation in the first and second meaning given, is for the redemption 
of man,>4 

P. Carmelo seems to think that it is necessary to reconcile the opinions 
of the Scotists and Thomists.55 Since when, may we ask, need these two 
opinions be reconciled? Were the two schools reconciled in regard to the 
Immaculate Conception? Yes, by a dogmatic definition in favor of Scotus. 
The texts of Sacred Scripture and of the Fathers can be explained by primary 
and secondary purposes of the incarnation. The opinions of the Scotists and 
Thomists cannot be reconciled. 


Refutation 


Certainly, P. Carmelo fails to reconcile them. He does not touch the 
point of the controversy about the final motive. He thinks it is a question 
of comparing the various stages in the life of Christ with each other; whereas 
it is a question of whether the incarnation in his fourth meaning, sc., the 
entire earthly and glorified life combined of Christ, was decreed primarily 
for others, more precisely, for the redemption of man, or primarily for 
Christ’s own sake. Certainly, one may discuss the relation between Christ's 
life on earth and His life in heaven; but that does not touch the question of 
the motive of the incarnation as such. I can still ask: Was the incarnation 
from the conception in Mary’s hallowed womb until and including His 
eternal moment of heavenly glory, primarily for man’s redemption, or 
primarily for Christ’s glory? It is not a question of the relation between the 
proximate and ultimate fimes in Christ’s life, but of the primary and 
secondary fines. 


Broad Statements 

Besides, his insistence on the distinctions in the incarnation, and his fail- 
ure to distinguish between primary and secondary ends, cause him to make 
some rather broad statements. For example: 


53. Ibid., p. 164. 
54. Ibid., pp. 165 and 167. 
55. Ibid., p. 353. 
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Significante voce “Incarnatio’” Christi in hunc mundum adventum, vel vitam 
temporalem ipsius, morte crudelissima absolutam, certo certius Incarnatio ad re- 
demptionem humani generis fuit ordinata.56 


Now if by that he means that the coming of Christ on earth and the life 
on earth had for its purpose the redemption alone, the assertion must be 
denied. Even according to the Thomists, Christ’s life on earth was secondarily 
for His own glory; and of course, Scotists hold it was primarily for Christ's 
own glory. Moreover, if he means that the work of the redemption itself 
was not for Christ’s glory, he errs. The work of the redemption ‘was at 
least secondarily for Christ's own glory even in this life already — all admit 
that. St. Lawrence of Brindisi maintains that even this work of redemption 
was willed primarily for Christ's own glory and not for man’s benefit. 


Again, P. Carmelo asserts: 


...dicente vero vitam illam quam in caelis nunc habet atque aeternaliter 
habiturus est, exprimente totalem Christi existentiam, uno verbo, ipsum Christum, 
non solum non fait ordinata ad redemptionem, sed redemptio cum omnibus, quae 
secum fert, adventus, vita temporalis, plagae, mors in cruce..., in Christum ordi- 
nantur, in ipsius aeternam gloriosamque in caelis vitam.57 


This passage possibly indicates that the life of Christ on earth, the redemp- 
tion, is for Christ’s glorious life in heaven only. It is true that Christ’s life 
on earth merited for Him a glorious Body and a glorious Name (Cf. Phil. 
2:8-10; Lk. 24:26; also St. Thomas, Summa, 3, q. 59, art. 3). But that was 
only external glory (Summa, 2, q. 20, art. 3), and it was already due to 
Christ because of beatific Vision which was not merited. Christ’s heaven 
began in the all-sacred womb of His Mother. From the very first moment 
He enjoyed beatific glory, and in no way merited that by His life on earth. 
From the first moment of His conception He was the Opus Summum, for 
which all created things were made. Consequently also the redemption was 
for Christ’s glory on earth. P. Carmelo writes: 


Intellegunt (Scotus and his followers), ut patet (?), vitam Christi mortalem 
atque in oblivionem tradunt praecipuam existentiae Christi partem, vitam qua 
fruitur in caelis. 


The ut patet that the Scotists restrict their motive to the mortal life of 
Christ, is utterly false. They take into consideration the first moment of His 
conception and include the never-ending life of glory in heaven; and accord- 
ing to them the primary motive of that entire life of Christ is in the glory of 
Christ. Moreover, they need not distinguish between Incarnation and in- 
carnation, because Christ began His glorious life at the first moment of His 
life. The Hypostatic Union demanded that glory.°8 Already for that first 
moment must we be able to answer the question of “Cur Deus Homo?” 
And our answer is: Primarily for His own glory and secondarily to glorify 
angels and men. ; 

If by his assertion, P. Carmelo means that Christ’s glorious life in heaven 
is in no way for the redemption, I again beg to differ. Christ’s life in 


56. Ibid., p. 165. 
57. Ibid. 
58. Scotus, Rep. Barcin., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3 (Balic, p. 184). 
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heaven, as also His life on earth, is primarily for His own glory; but it is 
secondarily for the sake of creatures, for whom He is Mediator. Even the 
glorious Christ in heaven is still Mediator, and will be Mediator for all 
eternity because He is Mediator of our glory, and our glory will be eternal. 
As glory is above grace so Christ’s mediation in heaven surpasses His media- 
tion on earth. 

That Christ’s glorious life is in no way for the redemption as such, must 
be distinguished, too. P. Carmelo writes: ““Absurdum pariter est Christum in 
caelis nunc regnantem redemptionem nostram operari. Redemptio peracta 
perfectaque fuit ipsius morte crudelissima in crucis patibulo.’’59 It is quite 
true that the work of the redemption was accomplished on the Cross, but that 
was only in actu primo. It must still be applied to men. In the Encyclical 
Studiorem ducem of Pope Pius XI we read that St. Thomas wrote well about 
the Redemption of the human race by Jesus Christ, and about that redemp- 
tion’s being continued by the Church and through the sacraments, both of 
which St. Thomas calls certain relics of the divine incarnation.©° But it is 
really Christ who is the chief Minister of the sacraments; so it is He, glori- 
ously reigning in heaven, who is continuing the work of the redemption. 
From heaven He distributes the graces He merited while on earth. In heaven 
He continues as Priest: “But He, because He continues forever, has an ever- 
lasting priesthood. Therefore He is able at all times to save those who come 
to God through Him, since He lives always to make intercession for them” 
(Hebr. 7:25). After the last judgment the redemption also in actu secundo 
will cease; but the effect of that redemption will be eternal and Christ will be 
our eternal Mediator, our eternal High-Priest. In this sense Christ in glory 
will be eternally for creatures, but only secondarily; primarily He is for 
Himself. 


II. THE ARGUMENTS 


The first arguments we shall take from Christ’s triple causal relation to 
other creatures. We shall prove that Christ is the universal fivis, the universal 
Exemplar, and the universal Mediator of all creatures. And from that fact 
we shall show that Christ had to be decreed prior to all creatures, and that 
His existence does not depend on theirs in the sense that they can impede 
His existence. After that we shall discuss a few arguments taken from reason, 
at least seemingly so. 


ARGUMENT 1 


Christ is the final cause of all created things in the order of nature and of 
grace and of glory, including angels and men and all other creatures. These 
things would never have been created but for Christ, to whom they must give 
glory. But if Christ is the final cause of all things, then He is the first work 
of God ad extra and He is decreed absolutely for His own glory. 


59. Op. cit., p. 177. 
60. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 15 (1923), 319. 
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Finis Is First 


Both of these premises need be proved. Let us prove the minor first. 
Right order demands that the end be in the mind of the intelligent agent 
before the things that are intended. That is a philosophical axiom. It must 
be so with metaphysical necessity, for the end sets the agent in motion and 
without the end there is no action at all. But that means that Christ Himself 
had to be first in God’s mind. For, as explained above, every finis is composed 
of a finis qui and a finis cui. Now if Christ’s glory is the finis gui, then the 
only subject capable of receiving that glory is Christ Himself. We cannot 
speak of the glory of Christ as the finis gui and the redemption of man as the 
finis cui; no more than we can speak of the fame of the physician as the finis 
qui, and the cure of the patient as the finis cui, The fame of the physician is 
for the physician, and he must exist to receive it; the glory of Christ is for 
Christ, and He must exist, at least intentionally, to receive it. Consequently, if, 
as we hope to prove conclusively, Christ’s glory is the final cause of all crea- 
tion, then not only the glory of Christ, but Christ Himself, must be in the 
mind of God before all creatures who will be created for His glory and to 
whom they owe their existence. A fortiori He must be present intentionally 
before the sinful acts of those creatures. Consequently, He is decreed first and 
absolutely; but if He is decreed first and absolutely, it must be for His own 
sake, because no other creature exists as yet. 


Another Proof 


It is impossible for Christ to be willed primarily as the fins of all creation 
and still become incarnate essentially and primarily as Mediator of man from 
the beginning of creation, much less only as Redeemer after the fall, on con- 
dition of the fall. In other words, it is impossible for God to will the uni- 
verse of creatures first and then will Christ as the fines of that universe; it is 
more impossible for God to will the universe of creatures and even foresee 
their sinful acts, and only then will Christ as the final cause of a// creatures 
from the beginning. Christ cannot be the final cause of all creation and still 
be willed primarily for the redemption of man.® 


Contradiction 


The greater good cannot be the finis of another and still be willed pri- 
marily for that other. For, the fins is first in the mind of the agent. So if 
the greater is the fimis of the less, then the greater must be in the mind of the 
agent before the less, and there is no longer a question of the greater existing 
merely for the less. That would be a contradiction. The end is first and sets 
the other causes in motion; but if the greater is the fimis of the less, then the 
less would not exist if there were no greater. 


61. Pere Chrysostome, O. F.M., “Le motif de |’Incarnation d’apres l’Angelicum et 
VAmi du Clerge,” in La France Franc. vol. 15 (1932), pp. 366 and 373. 
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If Christ exists intentionally in God’s mind prior to all creatures as the 
end of all, then He does so independently of sin; and there is no longer any 
question of His coming merely for the redemption from sin. Once in the 
mind of God prior to all creatures, always there; and no subsequent con- 
tingent being or act, least of all sinful acts, could interfere with His existence 
as such. Again, there would be a contradiction in this, that Christ as finis 
of all would be the raison d’etre of all creatures, and that He would still not 
exist except for sin. ‘Christ as end of all’ means: If there were no Christ 
there would be no creatures. And on the other hand, “Christ only at the 
occasion of sin” means “‘no sin, no Christ.” If, then, there were no sin (men 
would still exist), there would be no Christ, but if no Christ there would be 
no creatures,6? To put that contradiction in other words, ‘Christ only for 
the redemption” means that Christ was intended only after the fall. But 
“Christ as the finzs of all’ means that Christ is in the mind of God prior to 
all creatures and absolutely. 


Glory from All 


If Christ is the finis of all creation, He must receive glory from all crea- 
tures from the very beginning of creation, and the subject of a finis must exist 
at least intentionally to receive that fimis; and that is precisely the type of 
finis that Tradition attributes to Christ. But if Christ had been willed by God 
only after the fall, he would have been present in God’s mind only after the 
fall and He would not have been present in God’s mind at the creation of 
the angels and of man in paradise and of all creatures before the fall; He 
would have had no relation with these whatsoever, not even in the mind of 
God, before the fall. Consequently He could not have been their finis. It would 
have been metaphysically impossible for Christ to have the glory of creation 
from the beginning, including the glory of the angels and of Adam in paradise, 
if He was willed only for the redemption. Nothing that preceded the fall 
could have been willed for Christ who as yet did not exist even intentionally. 
These things would be excluded from Christ's glory and He would not be 
the universal final cause of all creation that Tradition claims for Him. 

Therefore Christ was willed by God from the very beginning as the First 
and Absolute End of all creation, and consequently primarily for His 
own glory. 


Extrinsic Authority for the Minor 


As for the value of this argument from the end to priority and absolute 
existence, we have the testimony of all those who hold the absolute primacy 
of Christ. St. Lawrence of Brindisi puts it in the form of a contradiction as 
we did above: 


Si igitur non Christus propter Adam, sed Adam propter Christum creatus fuit, 
sicut non vir propter mulierem, sed mulier propter virum facta fuit; nam caput 
mulieris vir, caput autem viri Christus, ergo etiam si Adam non peccasset, venisset 


62. Ibid., p. 366. 
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in mundum Christus; alioquin si non peccasset Adam, nec creatus fuisset mundus, 
cum omnia propter Christum creata sint.93 


Frassen argues formally from the finis to priority: 


Ille primo intenditur in ordine creationis, propter quem omnia creata sunt et 
condita: sed omnia creata et condita sunt propter Christum: ... Major patet; finis 
enim prius intenditur ab operante quam ea quae sunt ad et propter finem: Minor 
vero probatur...(He cites Col. 1, 16; 1 C. 3, 23; Hebr. 2, 10; and some 
Fathers) .64 


Again, he writes: 


Concedunt adversarii, quod ordinate volens prius vult finem, quam ea quae 
sunt ad finem: sed Christus est finis immediatus ommnium creatarum, tam ordinis 
naturae, quam ordinis gratiae: igitur prius intenditur a Deo, quam creaturae 
caeterae, Cujuscumque sint ordinis.°5 


Suarez, too, admits that the argument from fins to first in this question 
is valid: 


Sumendus ergo est hic ordo ad divinam voluntatem ordinantem unum ad aliud, 
et volentem unum propter aliud,...proprie, ut unum sit propter aliud. Et juxta 
haec, illud intelligitur prius in voluntate divina, quod est tanquam ratio et finis 
alterius; illud vero posterius, quod est propter aliud, licet in re ipsa prius intelli- 
gamus Deum exsequi medium quam finem.% 


St. Thomas himself states that we can argue from the final cause of a 
thing to priority, when he writes: “Quanto aliquid est melius in effectibus, 
tanto est prius in intentione agentis.’’67 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, arguing against the heretics who deny the divinity 
of the Verbum, has this to say: “Si propter nos Filius factus est, primi nos 
erimus apud Deum; sic enim Deus nos primo, deinde Filium propter nos 
intendisse videtur.’’68 


An Objection 


Garrigou-Lagrange tries to weaken the above arguments by appealing to 
the principle of mutual causality which he found in St. Thomas.°? True, there 
is such a thing as mutual relation between causes: The acorn produces the 
oak and the oak produces the acorn. The body is for the soul and the soul 
is for the body; Christ the Redeemer is for man, and man is for Christ. But 
Garrigou-Lagrange misses the point of St. Thomas, who says that the causes 
are mutually related but under different aspects: A painful cutting (as efficient 
cause) is related to a cure; and a cure (as finis) is related to the painful 
cutting; but not with the same priority, because the finis is always prior to 
the action of the agent. Most of all is there no simultaneity of mutual causes 
if the terms are contradictory as we have shown above. 


63. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 81. 

64. Op. cit., p. 247. 

65. Ibid., p. 251. 

66. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 1, n. 12. 

67. Contra Gentiles, lib. 1, c. 44, n. 1. 

68. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (Pat. graec., vol. 75, col. 253). 

69. “Causae ad invicem sunt causae,” in Angelicum, vol. 9 (1932), 21-43. Cf. 
the refutation by P. Chrysostome, cited in footnote 61. 
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b. Christ Is the Final Cause of All Creation 


Franciscan Tradition 


Having proved the minor of our argument, we will now show that Christ 
is the Final Cause of all creation according to the fairly unanimous 
Franciscan tradition; and that that is confirmed by nearly all theologians, 
even by those who uh aed the primacy of Christ; that it is the doctrine of 
the Fathers; and finally that it receives supreme approbation by an indul- 
genced prayer which mentions this doctrine explicitly. We shall quote some 
outstanding authorities from the Franciscan school. Frassen was quoted above. 
The Most Reverend Leonard Bello, O. F. M., Min. Gen., in his encyclical 
wrote up the doctrine chiefly from the viewpoint of Franciscan tradition, and 
he has this to say: Christ was predestined 


tum uti ratio essendi necnon et causa finalis stricte intellecta;70...(and) totius 
divinae oeconomiae causa finalis necnon Curiae caelestis caput mysticum consti- 
tuitur....Ipse quoque mundus materialis non nisi ad laudem Christi creatus 
Farts... 72 


St. Bonaventure taught that Christ is the fimis and primarily intended, 
even though he holds that Christ was decreed only because of the Redemption: 


Ad illud quod objicitur propter quod unumquodque tale et illud magis, di- 
cendum quod illud verum est, ey ee quod propter dicit habitudinem causae 
finalis principalis, non prout dicit habitudinem inducentis, Humanum vero genus 
respectu incarnationis et nativitatis Christi non fuit ratio finaliter movens, sed 
uodam modo inducens. Non enim Christus ad nos finaliter ordinatur, sed nos 
foaliter ordinamur ad ipsum, quia non oe propter membra, sed membra propter 
caput. Ratio tamen inducens ad tantum bonum fuit reparationis remedium, sicut 
in principio hujus libri fuit ostensum (d. 1, art. 2, q. 2). Sed ex hoc non 
sequitur, quod genus humanum sit melius, quia minus bonum potest inducere ad 
faciendum majus bonum.72 


He failed to see the contradiction in his position, This seems to be the 
beginning of Cajetan’s distinction. 
St. Bernardine remarks: 


Secundo ratio, quare Deus cuncta creavit, est propter Christi exaltationem. Nam 
principalis creatura in creatione intenta a Deo ab aeterno fuit, quam ipse praedesti- 
navit ad personalem unionem; et cum ipsa persona Christi sit omnium summa in 
ordine gratiae, qui superat ordinem naturae, ad ipsum Deus, qui in omnibus 
primatum tenet, et ad ejus gloriam et honorem omnia ordinavit, ut ex omnibus bonis 
et malis accrescat Deo-Homini Jesu Christo... .’’73 


If there were any doubt about this omnia referring to the entire creation, that 
is removed by the fact that St. Bernardine teaches that Christ is Mediator of 
the angels from the beginning. Cf. below. 

Joannes de Ovando, Ord. Min., states: 


70. Op. cit., p. 294. 

71. Ibid., p. 300b. 

72. In III Sent., d, 32, art. 1, q. 5, ad 3 (vol. 3, p. 706a-b). 

Pe universali regno Jesu Christi,” Sermo 54, art. 1 (Opera Omnia, vol. 1, 
p. 316). 
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he 


Non solum Christus Dominus est primus omnium praedestinatorum, sed est 
caput et finis omnium operum Dei, ita ut omnia alia quae Deus fecit ex amore 
Christi fecerit, in quem cuncta ordinavit.74 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi is rich in this regard, and Scripture scholar that 
was, he quotes a number of passages to prove his point: 


Plus diligit rex unicum filium, quam omnes servos. Non fuit praedestinatus 
Christus propter Electos; sed Electi omnes propter Christum, in gloriam Christi. 
Sic Paulus ad Eph. 1, 3-6....Ubi manifeste docet Paulus quod omnes Electi in 
gloriam Christi praedestinati sunt. Prima autem ad Cor. 3, 22-23...,i.€., omnia 
propter vos sunt, vos autem propter Christum. Nam omnes sumus Christi servi, 
etiam Angeli: Eph. 3, 10: In nomine Jesu omne genu caelestium flectitur. Et ad 
Hebr. 1, 2 ait: Quem constituit heredem universorum, per quem fecit et saecula. 
Scribens etiam ad Colossenses docet quod propter Christum omnia creata sunt; ait 
enim: 115-17. 6.09 


He writes further: 


Fundamentum Christus est totius creaturae, totius gratiae, totius gloriae, 
guoniam finis est omnium, propter quem omnia creata sunt.76 


And from the same source: 


Nec solum prima est creatura praedestinata, sed etiam causa... finalis prae- 
destinationis Sanctorum. Sic Paulus ait: Rom. 8, 29....Ubi declarat Paulus 
Christum ab aeterno fuisse causam...finalem... (praedestinationis), ubi ait: “Ut 
sit ipse primogenitus,”’ dignitate et honore, “in multis fratribus’’; id est inter omnes 
Electos Dei, quos in filios adoptavit.’’77 


Lastly he writes: 


Deinde ob Christi gloriam: Hic erit magnus et Filius Altissimi vocabitur. Ad 
honorem et gloriam Christi Deus universa creavit. Sicut enim ob arcam testamenti 
augustissimum totius templi aedificium maximis ac pene infinitis sumptibus fabri- 
catum fuit a Salomone; ita propter Christum, qui arca Divinitatis est, totus 
creatus fuit muridus, coelum et terra, cum omnibus quae coeli ambitu continentur. 
Quaecunque sunt in regno, regi serviunt, propter regem sunt; Christus autem ait: 
“Data est mihi omnis potestas in coelo et in terra.” Ut Christi servi essent, creavit 
angelos in coelo; ut Christi imago esset, formavit hominem in terra. Sic enim 
Paulus vocavit Adam imaginem Futuri (Rom. 5, 14); sic ad majorem Christi 
gloriam permisit hominem a diabolo tentari et vinci, ut Christus, salutem humani 
generis operando, ostenderet infinitos thesauros.divinae virtutis suae.78 


Non-Franciscan Theologians 


That Christ is the End of all created things is the doctrine also of those 


outside of the Franciscan school and even of those who deny the absolute 
primacy of Christ, as we shall see. 


Suarez tells us: : 


Dico ergo primo, Deum primaria intentione, et prima voluntate qua voluit se 
creaturis communicare, voluisse mysterium incarnationis; et Christum Dominum 


74. In III Sent., d. 7, q. 3, art. 2, concl. 3 (Valentiae, 1597). 


75. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 79. 
76. Ibid., p. 80. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Ibid., p. 86. 
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Deum simul et hominem, ut esset caput et finis omnium divinorum operum sub 
ipso Deo (and he cites authorities for that) .79 


De Lugo says of Christ and of Mary: 


Sicut Deus igitur omnia condidisse ex complacentia in uno Christo, et ideo 
Christus dicitur finis creaturarum; ita cum proportione dicitur omnia caetera con- 
didisse ex affectu erga Virginem Deiparam, adeoque ipsam esse quodammodo finem 
creaturarum,80 


Gonet, who denies the absolute primacy, is quite emphatic in saying that 
Christ is the finzs of all: 


Christus fuit a Deo intentus ut finis non solum praedestinationis hominum et 
angelorum, sed etiam creationis eorum. Et patet, quia rectus intendendi et provi- 
dendi ordo postulat, ut caput non sit propter membra, sed e contra membra ad 
caput ut ad finem ordinentur; sed Christus praedestinatus est caput omnium prae- 
destinatorum; erga juxta rectum et consonum modum providendi, fuit praedest:- 
natus ut praedestinatorum finis....Cum in humanitate Christi, speciali quodam 
et ineffabili modo, plenitudo divinitatis inhabitet, Christus jure merito omnium 
creaturarum, et totius ordinis naturae et gratiae, subindeque omnium praedestina- 
torum finis censendus est.81 


St. Francis de Sales writes: 


It was in consideration of this most desirable fruit that the vine of the great 
sovereign of heaven has been planted; that is to say, that the Universe has been 
planted.82 


Fathers of the Church 


I shall quote only a few of the Fathers. That is really the part of the 

roof that should be developed most of all. We ought to search the Fathers 

from beginning to end for proofs that Christ is the final Cause of all 
creation. Here are a few citations. The first is from St, Athanasius: 


Verumtamen sic etiam vos (Ariani) possumus refellere. Si factam naturam 
volens Deus creare, deque ipsa facienda deliberans, Filium secundum vos excogi- 
tat et creat, ut nos per ipsum postea producat, quantum proferre audetis impietatem 
animadvertite: Primo enim inde sequitur, ut ipse Filius nostri potius causa factus 
fuerit, quam nos propter ipsum, Nec enim nos propter eum creati sumus, sed ipse 
propter nos factus est; ita ut ille nobis potius habeat gratiam, quam nos illi, ut et 
mulier viro. Etenim, ut ait Scriptura (1 Cor. 11, 9): “non est creatus vir propter 
mulierem, sed mulier propter virum.” Igitur quemadmodum vir imago et gloria 
Dei est, mulier autem gloria viri, ita nos Dei imago et ad ejus gloriam facti 
sumus ut existeremus; at Dei Verbum non ut existeret, sed nostri gratia, instar 
instrumenti, factum est, proindeque non nos propter illud, sed ipsum propter nos 
exstitit. [Then St. Athanasius answers]: Annon vero qui haec vel tantum cogitant 
omnium dementissimi sunt habendi? Nam si propter nos factum est Verbum, 
nobis certe prius non est apud Deum. Neque enim cum illud in se ipso haberet, 
de nobis creandis deliberavit Deus; sed potius cum nos in se ipse haberet, de suo 
Verbo, ut illi dictitant, producendo deliberavit. Quod si verum est, forte nec 
omnino Pater Filium voluit. Nam non ipsum volens creavit, sed nos volens ipsum 
propter nos creavit. Siquidem eum post nos excogitavit, adeo ut jam, ex impia 


79. De Incarnatione, \ib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 2, n. 13. 

80. De Incarnatione, disp. 7, sect. 2, n. 14. 

81. Clypeus, De Praedestinatione, disp. 2, art. 1, paragr. 9, n. 50. 
82. Treatise on the Love of God, ch. 5; cf. also ch. 4, 
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eorum sententia, inutilis sit Filius, quem instar instrumenti factum esse volunt, 
quandoquidem ea sunt effecta, quorum causa creatus ipse est....Ac nos quidem 
creare volens, et de nobis deliberans, res creatas vocat; illum vero, quem nostri 
causa creat, Filium atque Haeredem nominat. Atque nos potius, quorum gratia 
illum facit, filios oportuit appellari; vel certe illum, qui Filius est, prius debuit 
cogitare et velle, propter quem, s¢., etiam nos omnes facit.83 


The second quotation is from St. Gregory of Nazianzus: 


Ergo nec quidquam horum Arium creatura est; nec, quod eo deterius, propter 
me creatus est. Alioquin non modo creatura esset, sed etiam nobis abjectius atque 
contemptior. Nam si ego ad Dei gloriam conditus sum, hoc autem propter me 
(forceps utique propter currum efficitur, aut serra propter januam), sequitur pro- 
fecto, ut respectu causae sim superior. Quanto enim Deus rebus creatis est sublimior, 
tanto id, quod mea causa creatum est, me, qui propter Deum effectus sum, vilius 
atque ignobilius est... 84 


The third is from St. Cyril of Alexandria: 


Si propterea creatum esse Filium dicunt, ut nos Deus per ipsum crearet, videant 
in quantum impietatem labantur. Videtur enim hoc pacto ipse propter nos non 
vero nos propter ipsum facti esse. Et nos quidem opus, ipse vero operis instru- 
mentum. Hoc igitur nobis acceptum ferat, quod constitutus propter nos. Eritque 
ipse gloria nostra, quemadmodum mulier est viri. “Mulier enim, ut ait Scriptura, 
gloria viri est’’ (1 Cor. 11,7), causamque addit dicens: ‘Non enim vir creatus est 
propter mulierem sed mulier propter virum” (bid., 11,9). Si ergo propter nos 
creatus est Filius, non autem nos propter ipsum: erimus profecto nos illo prae- 
stantiores, quemamodum Adam muliere propter ipsum facta. Sed hoc absurdum 
est....Si Filius propter nos factus est, ut ille dicunt, non erit ille primus nostrum 
apud Deum: neque enim illum mente concipiens, nos postea propter ipsum creavit, 
sed de nostra creatione cogitans, illum propter nos creavit.85 


The fourth Church Father we cite is St. John Chrysostom: 


Amabilior est Ecclesia Deo, quam coelum ipsum....Propter Ecclesiam coelum, 
non propter coelum Ecclesia86 (That holds a fortiori of the Head of the Church). 


St. Maximus Confessor says at length: 


Christi Mysterium Scripturae textus Christum appellavit, palamque ostendit 
magnus Apostolus, cum ita (Col. 1, 26) ait: “Mysterium a saeculis et a genera- 
tionibus absconditum, nunc patefactum est,” idem scilicet ac Christum Christi 
vocans Mysterium. Hoc autem liquido arcana, nullaque verborum vi explicabilis, 
nec ullo mentis sensu intelligibilis, deitatis ac humanitatis secundum hypostasim 
unio exsistit....Istud nimirum magnum illud est et absconditum Mysterium. Iste 
beatus finis, ob quem cuncta condita sunt. Hic divinus scopus origini rerum prae- 
cognitus, quem definiendo esse dicimus: Praeconceptum finem, cujus gratia omnia, 
ipse vero nullius gratia. In hunc finem respiciens Deus rerum naturas produxit. 
Hic vere Providentiae finis, et eorum quae Providentia reguntur, secundum quem, 
ea quae a Deo condita sunt, in ipsum colliguntur. Istud Mysterium, omnia cir- 
cumscribens tempora, superinfinitumque ac infinities infinite saeculis praeexistens, 
manifestans magnum Dei consilium; cujus nuntius ipse per essentiam Dei Sermo 
factus est homo; ipsumque, si fas loqui, penitissimum paternae bonitatis fundum 
manifestans; inque illo finem ostendens, ob quem plane, quae facta sunt principium 
essendi acceperunt. Nam propter Christum, sive Christi Mysterium, omnia saecula, 
et quae in ipsis saeculis unt, principium et finem essent in Christo nacta sunt. 


83. Contra Arianos, orat. 2, n. 29 f. (Pat. graec., vol. 26, col. 210 f.). 
84. Oratio 42 (Pat. graec., vol. 36, col. 478 f.). 

85. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (Pat. graec., vol. 75, col. 253). 

86. Homilia ante exilium, n. 2 (Pat. graec., vol. 52, col. 429). 
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Prior enim saeculis concepta unio, ipsa finis, nulloque fine terminabilis, mensurae 
et immensitatis, termini et infiniti, Creatoris et creaturae, quietis et motus, in 
Christo novissimis temporibus manifestato, facta exsistit; sui ipsa ratione Dei 
praescientiae adimpletionem praestans. . . .87 


What St. Andrew of Crete says of Mary, can be applied a fortiori to 
Christ: 


Hic testamentorum a Deo conditorum terminus, haec coronis oraculorum divi- 
norum, hoc arcanum ignotissimumque praeaeterni Dei in hominum genus con- 
silium, hae primitiae communionis necessitudinisque omnium Conditoris Dei ad 
proprium figmentum.88 


To the above testimonies we can add one that is very conclusive. P. 
Chrysostom, O. F. M., whom I have cited frequently, and who has written 
a great deal over a period of about four decade on the subject of Christ's 
absolute primacy, composed a little prayer to Christ the King, which has been 
enriched by a game indulgence since 1923 and has been published in the 
official book of indulgenced prayers since 1929. It begins thus: ‘‘O Christ 
Jesus, I salute Thee King of heaven and earth, All things created were made 
for Thee.’ In that second line we have our thesis expressed. It is a sum- 
mary of all that Father Chrysostom had written on the absolute primacy of 
Christ. Notice that the prayer does not say: All things created are for Thy 
glory. One might then say that it refers to all things created as they are in 
the redeemed world, of which alone Christ is the final cause. But it says 
explicitly: All things created were made for Christ; i. ¢., from their creation 
they were intended for Christ.89 This, to my mind, clinches the argument 
about Christ being the universal final cause, 

Consequently we can draw the conclusion now, and say: Christ is the 
universal foal cause; therefore He is first and absolutely in the mind of God, 
and that primarily for no other purpose than His own supreme glory. 


ARGUMENT 2 
a. Exemplar of Creatures 


God intended Christ as the exemplar of man in creation, But an exem- 
plar must exist prior to the things of which it is the exemplar. Therefore, 
Christ is prior to man in the mind of God, and He exists independently of 
man, and of man’s sin; i.e., absolutely and primarily for His own glory. 


Ad Minorem 


The minor is certain and is admitted by all. An exemplar must by meta- 
physical necessity exist at least intentionally in the mind of the agent before 
the things of which it is an exemplar; for, things that do not exist are to be 
made according to the exemplar that already exists. Frassen, who argues ex- 
plicitly for the absolute primacy of Christ from the fact of the exemplar, 
gives the reason for the minor a little differently: 


87. Ad Thalass., q. 60 (Pat. graec., vol. 90, col. 619. 622). 
88. Oratio 14, In Dormitione Deiparae, 3 (Pat. graec., vol. 97, col. 1091). 
89. Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review, vol. 104 (1941), pp. 57-63. 
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Exemplar secundum quod aliquid fit, prius intenditur ab operante, quam illud, 
quod ad ejus imitationem produci debet.... Omnis enim causa aliqua prioritate 
suum praecedit effectum; exemplar autem habet rationem causae. 


To prove the primary and absolute predestination of Christ from the 
fact that He is the Exemplar of man in creation, is an argument that has not 
been used very much in the past. The Abbot Rupert used it when he wrote: 


Fodiens hic in altum ut fundamentum ponam (tractationis scilicet), qualem 
invenio petram, nisi ipsam beatae Trinitatis intentionem dicentis: Faciamus ‘homi- 
nem....Quaenam erat intentio, vel quid erat in intentione ejus, nisi is qui nunc 
sedet ad dexteram Patris, Mediator Dei et hominum, Homo Christus Jesus? Si 
enim quod saepe dictum, semperque sciendum est, non solum per Ipsum, verum 
etiam ut ait Apostolus, propter Ipsum omnia (Hebr. 2, 10), quanto magis humana 
propter Ipsum facta est creatura!...Numquid enim cum haec diceret Beata 
Trinitas: Faciamus...de Homine isto nihil cogitaverat aut proposuerat; sed 
postquam peccavit Adam, tunc demum istud cogitavit Deus, ut homo fieret Dei 
Filius, ob redimendum humanum genus? Diximus de hoc in praecedentibus. . . .91 


After that this argument seems to have been forgotten. St. Bonaventure’s 
exposition of this question does not touch the argument from the exemplar. 
Later on Catharinus, O. P.,9? and Salmeron, S. J.,9> use this argument. St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi helps us out again. He states explicitly that Adam in 
creation was the form of Christ, and Eve of Mary: 


Sine peccato Adam formata fuit, totus purus, innocens, sanctus; erat enim, ut 
Paulus ait, ‘forma futuri,”’ idest, Christum praefigurabat; similiter Eva divinitus 
fuit efformata tota pura et sancta mente et corpore, virgo illabata; sicut autem 
Adam Christi fuit divina quaedam imago, ita plane Eva Virginis Deiparae.94 


And when he is proving the primacy of Christ he uses this argument from 
the exemplar: 


Ut Christi servi essent, creavit Angelos in coelo; ut Christi imago esset, 
formavit hominem in terra. Sic enim Paulus vocavit Adam imaginem Futuri 


(Rom. 5, 14).9> 


Ad Majorem 


Today the argument is being used and developed quite extensively. 
Authors are developing especially the major of the argument by searching 
through the Fathers. And that is really where the burden of the proof lies. 
We must prove from the sources of revelation that Christ is really the 
Exemplar of man in creation; and for that there is abundant material in the 
Fathers. Both Fr. J-B. Petit-Bornand, O. F. M. Cap., and Pére Chrysostom, 
O. F. M., have gathered excellent material.9° I shall quote a few texts of the 


Fathers as samples. 
: 


90. De Incarnatione, lib. 7, disp. 1, art. 3, q. 1, concl. 2, p. 247b. 

91. De glorificatione Trinitatis, lib. 4, c. 2 (Pat. lat., vol. 169, col. 75 f.); lib. 3, 
G 20f. (72f). 

92. De eximia praedestinatione Christi, towards the end; cf. Risi, Sul motivo pri- 
mario dell’Incarnatione del Verbo (Desclee, Roma, 1898), vol. 1, p. 141. 

93. In I Tim., disp. 3, towards the end. 

94. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 415. 

95. Ibid., p. 86. 

96. J-B. Petit-Bornand, op. cit., pp. 259-270. Pere Chrysostome, O. F. M., Christus, 
Alpha et Omega seu de Christi universali regno (Desclee, Rome, 1910), pars 2, ch. 2. 
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St. Irenaeus: 


Nam imaginem Dei fecit hominem et imago Dei Filius est, ad cujus imaginem 


homo factus est. Et propter hoc in extremis temporibus apparuit, ut imaginem 
similem sibi ostenderet.97 


And again: 


Si enim ille [Adam] de terra, et manu etartificio Dei plasmationem et sub- 
stantiam habuit, hic {Christus} autem non manu et artificio Dei; jam non servavit 
similitudinem hominis, qui factus est secundum imaginem ipsius et similitudinem, 
et eras artificium videbatur, non habens circa quod ostendat sapientiam 
suam, 


St. Gregory of Nyssa: 


Quidpiam igitur profundius nobis, quam prima fronte pateat, illud, “ad 
imaginem,” quod est in homine, obscure indicat. Non enim unam quandam 
imaginem ac similitudinem Dei possidet in se homo, sed et secundam et tertiam, 
tanquam in speculo quodam et adumbrata effigie fictitia et typa, non propria, 
Divinitatis, in qua sunt tres Personae, mysterium exprimens; neque vero id solum, 
sed et unius ex sancta Trinitate, Dei Verbi Incarnationem praenuntiat. Ac for- 
tasse ad imaginem quidem est Divinitatis nuda anima, ad similitudinem autem 
Incarnationis Verbi istud animae nostrae corporisque compositum.99 


St. Athanasius: 


Quapropter cum bonus sit, ne id fieret, propriae imaginis Domini pongo oes 
Christi, illos participes reddidit, et ad suam imaginem, Patris videlicet Verbum 
animo concipientes, Patris cognitionem per ipsum assequi possent, et Creatorem 
cognoscendo, felicem ac vere beatam vitam viverent.100 


Tertullian: 


Sic praefatio Patris ad Filium: Faciamus....Id utique quo finxit, ad imagi- 
nem Dei fecit illum, scilicet Christi. Ita limus ille, jam tunc imaginem induens 
Christi futuri in carne, non tantum Dei opus erat, sed et pignus.101 


Also: 


Erat autem ad cujus imaginem faciebat: ad Filii scilicet, qui homo futurus 
certior et verior, imaginem suam fecerat dici hominem qui tunc de limo formari 
habebat, imago veri et similitudo.102 


St. Martinus Legionensis: 


Post haec fecit Deus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem suam, id est, 
carnem hominis ad imaginem corporis Jesu Christi Domini nostri, et animam ad 
similitudinem suae divinitatis,103 


Therefore if Christ is the Exemplar of Adam at creation, He existed prior 
to Adam in the mind of God. He is decreed primarily and absolutely for His 
own sake. At least, He is absolutely independent from sin; for He was 


97. Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae; Latin translation by S. Weber: 
(Freiburg, 1917), p. 47. 

98. Adversus Haereses, lib. 3, cap. 22, n. 1 (Pat. graec., vol. 7, col. 956). 

99. “De eo quid sit: Ad imaginem Dei...” (Pat. graec., vol. 44, col. 1330). 

100. Incarnatio Verbi, 11 (Pat. graec., vol. 25, col. 115). 

101. De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 6 (Pat. lat., vol. 2, col. 802C). 

102. Adversus Praexeam, c. 12 (Pat. lat., vol. 2, col. 168A). 

103. Sermo 4 in Septuag. (Pat. lat., vol. 208, col. 556A). 
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already intended by God at the creation of Adam and could never, therefore, 
exist merely because of sin. 


b. Exemplar of Predestinations 


Christ is the Exemplar of man’s predestination to grace and to glory from 
the very beginning; and for that reason He had to be intended ae to man, 
and consequently He was intended prior to and re fe of sin, and He 
exists primarily for His own glory. (Texts that deal with our predestination 
in Christ generally include also the notions of final and mediatorial causality. 
Here we are taking them only as far as they express exemplary causality. ) 


From the Beginning 


That Christ is de facto in some way the Exemplar of our predestinations, 
is certain doctrine. It was taught by St. Bonaventure°4 and by St. Thomas. 10 

The question, however, is whether Christ was decreed to be the Exemplar 
of our predestinations from the very beginning so that Adam and Eve were 
predestined in Christ, so that Christ was in the very first picture of God’s 
predestination and not merely after the fall of Adam. Frassen formulates the 
argument something like this: Whoever is the exemplar of all the elect is pre- 
destined before the prevision of sin, and that holds most of all in the system 
of the Thomists, according to whom predestination is ante praevisa merita vel 
demerita. But Christ is such an Exemplar according to Rom. 8:29.10 St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi, too, argues directly and formally from the idea that 
Christ is the Exemplar of the predestination of the saints to the notion of 
Christ’s primacy: 


Nec solum prima est creatura praedestinata, sed etiam causa exemplaris et 
finalis praedestinationis Sanctorum. Sic Paulus ait: Rom. 8, 29....Ubi declarat 
Paulus Christum ab aeterno fuisse causam exemplarem praedestinationis, ubi ait: 
“Conformes fieri imaginis Filii sui!...’’107 


The eminent Suarez worked this argument out nicely: 


Sensus ergo Pauli est omnes praedestinatos electos esse ut sint Christo homini 
conformes in gloria, ut ipse sit tanquam prima mensura caeterorum....Nec vero 
dici potest praedestinatos fuisse electos ut sint Christo conformes in gloria, solum 
quia in re ipsa hujusmodi conformitatem habituri sint, et non guia talis con- 
formitas fuerit per se intenta in prima eorum electione; hoc enim modo etiam 
possent dici praedestinati conformes in gloria Angelo, vel Beatae Virgini; at vero 
Paulus aliquam specialem dignitatem Christi voluit illis verbis explicare, nimirum, 
quod sicut est primum principium in genere gratiae, ita est etiam primum exemplar 
et metrum caeterorum, non quia indigeret Deus exemplari veluti extrinseco quo 
in actione sua dirigeretur sed qui ex parte objectorum voluit unum esse primum, 
ad cujus similitudinem alia formarentur.108 f 


A modern Scripture scholar, Ugo Lattanzi, professor of Biblical Theology 
in the Lateran seminary of Rome, wrote a number of pages just to prove that 


104. In III Sent., d. 11, art. 1, q. 2. 

105. Sum. theol., pars 3, q. 24, art. 3-4. 

106. De Incarnatione, \ib. 7, p. 258. 

107. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 80. 

108. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 2, n. 18. 
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according to St. Paul Christ is the Exemplar of all predestinations.1°9 He 
argues from Colossians 1:15 and from Romans 8:29. 

With the aid of Tradition I think this argument can be made effective. 
Till now it has not been used so much because it was considered subordinate 
to the general idea of predestination in Christ as Mediator, which we shall 
consider next. 


ARGUMENT 3 


In general we can formulate the argument thus: God decreed Christ as 
the universal Mediator of angels and of men from the very beginning. But 
if that is the case, then Christ's existence is independent of sin at least, and 
He exists primarily for His own glory. The major of the argument must be 
proved. We shall break it up into smaller arguments to bring out its value 
more forcefully. 


a. Mediator of Grace and Glory 


From the Beginning 


Christ is the First-born and the Head of all the elect. That is the unmis- 
takable doctrine of St. Paul (cf. Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:15 ff; Eph. 1:3-6; and 
also Prov. 8:22). But that predestination in which Christ is First-born and 
the Head, is the original predestination of all men: according to St. Paul 
there is only one predestination; not two—one at the creation without 
Christ, and one after the fall with Christ. There was only one plan of divine 
oo and that was before the foundation of the world and in Christ Jesus. 
God wanted to elevate men to grace and glory; but He never willed to do 
that except through Christ. So Christ was in the very first picture of pre- 
destination and there is no longer rhyme or reason in speaking of His coming 
merely to redeem. 


Absolutely 


In order to prevent any escape from the argument just given by saying 
that Christ was predestined first, still He came only to redeem, let us note 
that God could not have willed men to grace and glory only after foreseeing 
the Fall. Grace and glory are positive; sin is merely the lack of grace. Before 
God could permit sin, He had to will grace and glory for men. But according 
to St. Paul Christ is in the first picture of predestination to grace and glory, 
and that as the First and as Head, Consequently He is decreed before the sin 
of Adam.1!0 Note that that argument abstracts from the disputed question 
of predestination ante vel post praevisa merita aut demeritd. 

Scotus formulated this argument somewhat differently. He argued that 
no one was ever predestined by God to grace and glory merely because some 


109. Il Primato universale di Cristo secondo le S. Scritture (Lateranum, Romae, 
1937), pp. 75-93. 
110. Cf. Frassen, op. cit., p. 249b. 
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one else committed a sin. Man was not predestined to take the place of the 
fallen angels, nor was one man predestined because another fell. The reason 
for this is that such a good would be bonum occasionatum; i.e., a 
occasioned merely by some failure. A fortiori the predestination of Christ 
does not depend on the sin of any one, because Christ is predestined to the 
highest glory, and God, the most intelligent Agent, wills that first which is 
greatest, nearest the end.!!1 


b. State of Innocence 


The fact that Christ was Mediator of Adam and Eve in the state of inno- 
cence is a proof of Christ's universal Mediatorship. The incarnation was re- 
vealed to Adam and Eve in the state of innocence. This we shall prove 
below from the fact that Adam prophesied that the union between Eve and 
himself was a type of the union between Christ and His Church. We have 
to show that the matrimonial union of Adam and Eve prefigured the union 
between Christ and His Church, and that Adam realized this and foreknew 
the incarnation already in the state of innocence. 

But if the incarnation, if Christ, was revealed to Adam in the state of 
innocence, it was with the purpose that Adam had to believe in Christ as his 
Mediator of grace and glory. Adam had to believe in Christ then already as 
his necessary Mediator. But if Christ was Mediator already in the state of 
innocence, then we can no longer speak of His coming merely to redeem. 
He was predestined absolutely as Mediator from the beginning. And since 
the greater is not willed primarily for the less, Christ was willed primarily 
for His own glory. All authors will readily admit that Christ was willed 
primarily for Himself if we can prove that His existence does not depend 
on sin. 

Note that we can separate this argument from the argument of mediator- 
ship, and show that by the very fact that God revealed Christ to Adam in the 
state of innocence, God intended Christ to exist absolutely and independently 
of sin, or else this revelation was a pure fiction on God’s part, a thing that 
is below the dignity of God and incompatible with His holiness. We shall 
consider St. Thomas’ objection later. 

So it is really the major of the argument that must be proved from 
Tradition. We must prove that Adam really had foreknowledge of the incar- 
nation in the state of innocence. 


Adam Foreknew the Incarnation 
After God created Eve from the side of Adam, Adam said: 
This now is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, 
because she was taken out of man. Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife: and they shall be two in one flesh (Gen. 2, 23-24). 


Centuries later the great Apostle Paul wrote to the Ephesians exhorting 
the husbands to love their wives. He appeals to the love of Christ for His 


111. Cf. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 354; Balic, p. 5). 
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Church and then quotes verse 24 of Genesis. And he adds: “This is a great 
mystery —I mean in reference to Christ and to the Church” (5:32). Ever 
since St. Paul wrote that, the writers of the Church have taken the words 
of Genesis to be a prophecy of the union of Christ and His Church, and they 
have held that Adam foreknew the incarnation which God revealed to him 
at that time. Let us listen to two Doctors of the Church, two eminent 
Scripture scholars, First, St. Jerome: 


Propter hoc relinquet homo...in carne una— Primus homo et primus vates 
Adam, hoc de Christo et Ecclesia prophetavit: quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator Patrem suum Deum, et matrem suam caelestem Jerusalem, et venerit 
ad terras propter corpus suum Ecclesiam, et de suo eam latere fabricatus sit, et 
propter illam Verbum caro factum sit.112 


Next, St. Augustine: 


Illa ecstasis quam Dominus immisit in Adam, ut soporatus obdormiret, recte 
intelligitur ad hoc immisa, ut et ipsius mens per ecstasim particeps fieret tanquam 
angelicae curiae, et intrans sanctuarium Dei intelligeret in novissima. Denique 
evigilans tanquam prophetiae plenus, cam ad se adductam costam mulierem suam 
videret, eructavit continuo quod magnum Sacramentum commendat Apostolus: 
“Ecce nunc....”’ Quae verba cum primi hominis fuisse Scriptura testatur, Do- 
minus tamen in Evangelio Deum dixisse declaravit. Ait enim: Non legistis quia 
fecit hominem ad initio, masculum et feminam fecit eos? et dixit: Propter hoc... ? 
(Mt. 19, 4-5) — ut hinc intelligeremus propter ecstasim quae praecesserat in Adam, 
hoc eum divinitus tanquam prophetam dicere potuisse.113 


It would seem most natural to argue that if Adam had knowledge of 
the incarnation before his fall, as a very great good and as the means of his 
grace and glory, then Christ was not dependent on the fall. At any rate 
as soon as the question of the motive of the incarnation was discussed for- 
mally, this argument from the foreknowledge of Adam was used. The first 
who seems to have used it is Honorius Augustodunensis. He writes: 


Denique provida Scriptura ante peccatum hominis promittit Christum, dicens: 
“Relinquet. ...’’ — Haec Apostolus exponit ita: “Sacramentum. ...’’ — Ecce adhuc 
nullum peccatum ab homine committitur, et Christus et Ecclesiae conjunctio in una 
carne praedicatur. Unde idem Apostolus: Deus, inquit, ante mundi constitutionem 
praedestinatos ad vitam eligit, quia in Christo nos deificari constituit.’’114 


St. Bonaventure knew of this argument against his opinion, so he tries 
to refute it by saying that matrimony signifies not only the union of Christ 
and the Church with regard to the union of natures, but also the union of 
God and the Church through charity. The latter he says would have obtained 
in the state of innocence.'!5 But he forgets that St. Paul interprets it ex- 
plicitly of Christ as such, not of God. Again, St. Bonaventure says God 
could have revealed the incarnation to Adam without revealing the cause, 
which was sin, just as Joseph foreknew of his greatness as ruler, but did not 
know that he was to be sold first.116 But that is merely begging the question. 
Joseph would have been great even though he had not been sold. 


112. In Eph., lib, 3 (Pat. lat., vol. 26, col, 535C). 

113. De Genesi ad litteram, lib. 9, c. 19, n. 36 (Pat. lat., vol. 34, col. 408). 
114. Libell. VIII Quaest., c. 2 (Pat. lat., vol. 172, col. 1182D). 

115. In III Sent., d. 1, art. 2, q. 2 (vol. 3, pp. 23A and 27B). 

116. In II Sent., d. 23, dub. 4 (vol. 2, 349A). 
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St. Thomas, in discussing the necessity of faith in Christ for all times, 
says that even Adam before his sin had to believe in Christ as the consum- 
mator of his glory. And as an argument for this he takes Genesis 2:24 to- 
gether with Ephesians 5:32. Of course, he realizes that it would cause him 
some difficulty with regard to his opinion about Christ’s coming only after 
the Fall, but he does not deny that Adam knew of the incarnation before the 
Fall. He simply says that God revealed the incarnation to Adam, but did not 
tell him why he was coming, sc., because of sin.1!7 We shall consider this 
answer afterwards. 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi uses this argument. He appeals to St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Epiphanius, Tertullian, and St. Thomas, to show that 
Adam prophesied about Christ and the Church. Then he concludes: 


Hinc multi ex sacris theologis colligunt quod, etiamsi non peccasset Adam, 
Christus tamen incarnatus fuisset; quoniam ante peccatum revelatum fuit ei myste- 
rium Incarnationis, et de eo prophetavit.118 


Frassen, too, argues from St. Thomas and from St. Augustine to show 
that Adam had knowledge of the incarnation as is indicated in Genesis 2:24 
and Ephesians 5:32. Suarez works this argument out quite thoroughly both 
when he treats of the motive of the incarnation'!9 and when he discusses the 
faith of Adam.!20 In this latter place he says: “Quin sit absolute unanimis, 
nihilominus communis et vera sententia est Adam ante peccatum revelationem 
de Christo... habuisse.” He holds too that Adam had se to believe in 
Christ as his Mediator of grace and glory. 


An Objection 


We saw above that the natural conclusion from this revelation of Christ 
to Adam is that Christ was Later for His own glory primarily, that 
He was destined to be Mediator of man already in Paradise. We saw 
too that some theologians, like St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, hold that 
Christ was revealed to Adam in Paradise, but deny that Christ was predes- 
tined absolutely. They assert that God revealed to Adam the incarnation as 
such, but did not reveal to him that Christ would be a redeemer, and that 
the sin of Adam would be the occasion of that redemption.!2!_ According to 
Estius!2? and Sylvius,!23 the reason why God did not reveal to Adam that 
his sin would be the cause of Christ’s coming, is that he would have then 
been unhappy in Paradise. 

But doesn’t that seem to be sort of a ridiculous plan for an all-wise God 
to make? God would say to Adam: “Look, Adam, here is my well-beloved 
Son who will one day take on flesh and bone of yours. He is to be your 
Mediator of all grace and glory.” But in back of His mind God would say 
to Himself: “But I am not sending Him, except you offend Me gravely.” 


117. Sum. theol., pars 2-2, q. 2, art. 7. 

118. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 78. 

119. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 4, sect. 12, nn. 12-13. 
120. Opera Omnia, Lib. 3, disp. 3, c. 18, n. 8. 

121. Sum. theol., pars 2-2, q. 2, art. 7. 

122. In II Sent., d, 23, para. 5. 

123. In S. Thomam, pars 1, q. 94, art. 3. 
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God would command Adam under pain of mortal sin to believe in Christ as 
His Mediator of grace, still Christ would not come to be Mediator unless 
Adam offended God, unless Adam would reject Christ as Mediator, unless 
he would lose the grace of Christ. Such a plan seems to be incompatible 
with the wisdom and holiness of God. 


And who would say that Adam did not believe that by being faithful to 
Christ's grace he would further the coming of Christ from his race, and that 
by being unfaithful, by losing the grace of Christ, he would rather frustrate 
His coming? Suarez argues in that manner against St. Thomas: 


Falsum est enim in omni revelatione facta de hoc mysterio, assignatum esse 
rationem ejus ex peccato primi hominis. ...Quod ita explico: nam si ipsi Adae 
proposita esset haec quaestio quam D. Thomas modo versat, sc., an, eo non pec- 
cante, revelatio illi facta habitura esset effectum, sine dubio contrarium, quam D. 

, ex simili ratione concluderet, hoc modo: Mihi revelata est voluntas divina 
de iendo hoc mysterio, propter rationem altissimam, quae a peccato non 
; ergo, licet peccatum nunquam futurum sit, complebitur ista revelatio; 
quin potius certius crederet Deum fuisse incarnandum non existente peccato, quam 
eo interveniente, quia non existente, timere posset ne suo peccato tantum Dei bene- 


ficium impediret.124 


An Impossible Plan 


If God revealed the incarnation to Adam, and if Adam had to believe 
in Christ as St. Thomas says, then the first grace of Adam was the mediatorial 
grace of Christ; it was received through the mediation of Christ. But it 
could not have been given in view of the redemption because Adam had not 
fallen yet. Therefore it had to be given through Christ as non-redeemer. 
Hence that grace was actually given through Christ, and Christ would have 
had to come even though there were no sin, or else that grace would not 
have been given through Christ independently of sin and of the redemption. 
Nor was it possible for God to say after the fall: “The grace I gave to Adam 
before the fall independently of Christ is now given in view of Christ the 
Redeemer.” That was past and could not be influenced by what followed. 
Let us listen to St. Lawrence: 


Nec satis capio quomodo, in divina praescientia, praevisio peccati Adae prae- 
cesserit Christi praedestinationem; nam praescientia peccati praesupponit prae- 
scientiam gratiae, sicut mors praesupponit vitam, infirmitas sanitatem, privatio 
omnis habitum: et Adam prius fuit sanctus, quam peccator. Peccatum originale 
privatio est gratiae et justitiae originalis; gratia autem praesupponit originem, sicut 
fluvius fontem; Christus autem praedestinatus fuit fons totius gratiae et gloriae. 
Sic enim: Verbum caro factum est... plenum gratiae et veritatis. Et de plenitudine 
ejus omnes nos accepimus (Joan. 1,14.16). Sic Christus dicitur sol justitiae. 
Adam luna plena fuit, sed eclipsim ac luminis deliquium passa. Sed prius unde 
lumen accepit? Nonne a sole? Sic gratia Christi tanquam solis lux praecesserit Adae 
peccatum; nam a Christo accepit gratiam et originalem justitiam, quae fuit ante 
omne peccatum. Peccati ergo praescientiam praecesserit, naturae ordine praescientia 
gratiae; gratiae autem praescientiam, Christi praescientia ac praedestinatio. Deus 
ergo ab aeterno ad communicandos infinitos thesauros bonitatis suae, ad osten- 
dendam infinitam caritatem suam sacramentum hoc divinae incarnationis ordinavit, 
ut Christus esset magnus, et sederet rex ad dexteram Dei (Luc. 1, 32).125 


124. De Incarnatione, \ib. 17, disp. 4, sect. 12, n. 13. 
125. Mariale, vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 
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So is not the position of the Scotists much more logical? God revealed Christ 
to Adam and Eve in the state of innocence as their Mediator of grace 
and glory, to be accepted through faith. God did not reveal to Adam the sin 
which would occasion Christ’s coming as Redeemer simply because there was 
no need. Christ was to come absolutely, independently of sin, so why should 
God reveal to Adam that Christ would come as Redeemer #f and when Adam 
would offend Him? 


c. Essential Glory of the Angels 


Mediator of Angels 


Christ is universal Mediator, decreed so, independent of sin because He 
was the Mediator of the angels in grace and glory from the very beginning. 
The incarnation was revealed to them in the time of their probation, and they 
were to acknowledge Christ as their King and Mediator. The good angels 
believed and adored and were admitted to everlasting glory through Christ. 
The bad angels under the leadership of Lucifer refused this act of faith and 
adoration and were therefore cast into everlasting hell fire. Consequently 
the good angels belong to the one Church of Christ; Christ is their Head 
with regard to all grace and glory; they belong to the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Now, if Christ is such a Mediator for the angels, all will readily 
admit that He was predestined absolutely, independently of sin. That fol- 
lows from each of the above points taken singly, or from all taken together. 
We could take the individual points and run them through the test of 
Tradition; however, since the individual authors often give us more than 
one point, and since these points are so linked together, it is better if we 
add up all the points that each author gives, and thus get the sum of their 
doctrine with regard to Christ’s mediation for the angels. The points that 
they do not give we can deduce easily; e. g., if an author says that the angels 
sinned against Christ, we can infer with certainty that, according to that 
author, the angels had a revelation of Christ in the time of their probation 
and were commanded to adore Him and believe in Him as the Mediator of 
their grace and glory. 


Franciscan School 


The Franciscan theologians and preachers give us abundant material for 
the mediation of Christ with regard to the angels, and they use it as a proof 
of Christ’s primacy. We shall give the testimony of some of the outstanding 
Franciscans. The very first theologian of the Order, Alexander of Hales, 
used this argument to prove that Christ was predestined absolutely: 


An si natura humana per peccatum lapsa non esset, adhuc fuisset ratio et con- 
vententia ad Incarnationem?...Responsio— Sine praejudicio concedendum est, 
quod etsi non fuisset natura humana lapsa, adhuc esset convenientia ad Incarna- 
tionem; secundum quod dixit beatus Bernardus super Jonae 1, 12—Propter me 
orta est tempestas—exponens illud verbum de Filio Dei, dicens quod Lucifer 
praevidit rationalem creaturam assumendam in unitate Personae Filii Dei: vidit et 
invidit. Unde invidia fuit causa casus diaboli, et movens ipsum ad tentandum 
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hominem, cujus felicitati invidebat, ut per peccatum demereretur humana natura 
assumptionem et unibilitatem ad Deum. Ex quo patet quod Lucifer intellexit 
unionem humanae naturae; et ipsum lapsum intellexit wt impeditivum unionis: 
propterea procuravit lapsum. Ex hoc relinquitur, quod circumscripto lapsu, adhuc 
est ponere convenientiam Incarnationis.!26 


Alexander is here discussing the question of the convenience of the incar- 
nation in the state of innocence. He says it would have been convenient 
even then. As an argument he adduces the fact that Lucifer sinned by envy- 
ing man who was to be hypostatically united with the Word Eternal, of 
which mystery he had a revelation. Moreover, later on Satan tempted man 
in order to impede the incarnation. Consequently, Alexander implies that 
the incarnation had been decreed absolutely and independently of sin. So 
even if Adam had not sinned Christ would have become incarnate; and con- 
sequently the incarnation was convenient even in the state of innocence; for, 
ab esse ad posse valet illatio. ‘That seems to be the line of argument that 
Alexander uses: He proves the convenience of the incarnation from the fact 
of Christ’s absolute predestination, which he proves from the sin of Lucifer 
and from the temptation of Adam by Lucifer. Therefore, I think Scheeben!?7 
and the editors of the works of St. Bonaventure!?8 are not precise in saying 
that Alexander did not answer the question of the principal reason of the 
incarnation, but merely discussed its convenience.!?? However, we must admit 
that Alexander was not consistent, or at least he did not see all the conse- 
quences of the absolute predestination ot Christ; for, in another place he 
teaches that the angels received only accidental grace from Christ.!30 And 
in still another place he makes this remark: “‘Certe erit maxima dignitas quod 
ille qui est principium Adae, erit filius Adae, quod forte non fieret, si non 
peccasset.’’131 


Cardinal Ximenes 


The eminent Cardinal Ximenes (1409 d.) taught the following quite 
clearly: The incarnation was revealed to the angels in the time of their 
probation; they were to make an act of adoration and of faith in Christ; the 
good angels thereby merited beatitude; the bad angels took occasion from 
this to sin and were therefore punished.132 


126. Sum. theol., vol. 4, n. 23, p. 42A (edit. Cologne, gq. 2, membr. 13, p. 21b). 
The texts cited for Alexander of Hales are to be published in volume four of the 
Quaracchi edition of his works. I have taken them from Bissen’s article in the 
Antonianum, vol. 7 (1932), pp. 317 ff. The references to the Cologne edition are 
given in parentheses. 

127. Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik (Herder, Freiburg B., 1882), vol. 3, 
p. 374. 

128. Opera Omnia, vol. 3, p. 28, Scholion. 

129. Cf. Bissen, in Antonianum, vol. 7 (1932), p. 318 f. 

130. Sum. theol., vol. 4, n. 114, p. 158 ff. (Cologne, q. 12, membr. 12, art. 3, 
paragr. 4, p. 78b). 

131. Ibid., n. 19, ad 3, p. 39b (Cologne, q. 2, n. 9, p. 20a). 

132. Cf. Premier llibre del Crestia, 9, 1; Llibre dels Angels, tract. 3, c. 23; Vida 
de Jesucrist, lib, 1, tract. 2, c. 1-3; tract. 4, c. 1-8. These works are said to be in 
manuscript form in the library of the university of Barcelona, J-B. Petit-Bornand, 
op. cit., pp. 356-359, gives a Latin translation of the passages in point. 
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St. Bernardine of Siena 


The preacher of the Incarnate Word, St. Bernardine of Siena, teaches the 
same doctrine as Cardinal Ximenes, and that quite emphatically. Here are 
two typical passages: 


Nam ideo Deus cuncta creavit, ut in omnem creaturam rationalem Christus 
diffunderet et dispensaret ineffabiles gratias suas, sicut et ipse pro omnibus suscepit 
gratias a sibi unita Persona Dei. Unde Joannes testatur dicens: De plenitudine 
ejus nos omnes accepimus gratiam pro gratia. Sicut Christus secundum divinitatem 
dominium habet et potestatem universalis praemii; sic secundum humanitatem 
potestatem habet universalis meriti. Nec enim angelica, nec humana natura aliquid 
pondus aequalitatis justitiae habere possunt ad illud praemium infinitum, quod 
est Deus, nisi fulciatur merito Jesu Christi. Quod si quis objiciat, quomodo meri- 
tum Christi tunc angelis valebat, cum non meruerat Christus? Dicat et ipse mihi, 
quomodo illis hominibus jam valere poterat, qui ante adventum suum crediderunt 
in eum: quod Ecclesia cuncta vere et feliciter valuisse testatur. Et ex his intelliget 
quomodo electis angelis ejus meritum jam valebat. . . .133 


And again: 


Huic autem Incarnationi quidam angelorum favebant, qui, s¢., in Christi fide 
merito dilectionis ejus ad aeternam beatitudinem intraverunt, et hi astra matutina, 
quasi mane per claritatem gloriae orientia juste denominantur. Caeteri vero super- 
bientes angeli, Luciferi circumventione attracti, naturae inferiori subjici contemne- 
bant, et ms hoc Incarnationi Christi nequiter invidebant.134 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi inculcates the same doctrine about Christ’s media- 
tion for the angels, and he uses that ex professo as an argument for the abso- 
lute predestination of Christ for His own glory. In commenting on the 
Annunciation he has this to say: 


Etiam si non peccasset homo, Christus tamen salvator fuisset; non quidem 
liberando a malis, sed praeservando ac conservando in bonis. Sic enim Christus 
Salvator est Angelorum in coelo. Huic, nato Domino, Angelus ait: “Quia natus 
est vobis hodie Salvator, qui est Christus Dominus.” Non inquit: “Salvator vester,” 
sed absolute Salvator, sicut non dicit: ‘Qui est Christus, Dominus vester,” sed sim- 
pliciter “Dominus,” quia Christus universi Dominus est, etiam Angelorum; sic 
unicus creatarum omnium Salvator. Sicut Joseph dictus est mundi salvator, quia a 
morte famis mundum praeservavit.135 


In another sermon he expresses the universal mediation of Christ with a 
very beautiful figure: 


Christus autem sol est justitiae, omnes autem Sancti et Angeli stellae sunt; 
omnes stellae a sole lumen accipiunt, omnes Sancti et Angeli a Christo lumen et 
splendorem justitiae, bonitatis et sanctitatis.136 


This doctrine is today, as the Most Reverend Leonard Bello writes, the 
common doctrine of the Franciscan school.137 The Franciscan theologians 
have appealed to Sacred Scripture and to the Fathers for support of. this 


133. “De universo regno Jesu Christi,” Sermo 54, art 1. c. 3 (vol. 1, p. 316B). 
134, Ibid., art. 2, c. 3 (vol. 1, p. 319); and passim. ; 

135. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 86. 

136. Ibid., p. 483. 

137. Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), p. 306b, f.n. 72; cf. p. 301a. 
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doctrine, and rightly so, because it is a doctrine that can be known only 
through revelation. To prove that it is the correct doctrine, that it is revealed 
in Sacred Scripture and in Tradition, is a task for a long but useful investi- 
gation. All the points possible should be gathered from the Fathers and 
from Sacred Scripture to prove the soundness of the Franciscan view that all 
angels and men belong to the one Christ as Head, that they receive all the 
splendor of grace and glory from Him, the eternal and only Sun. 


Name of Jesus 


That Christ is universal Mediator from the beginning can be proved from 
the Holy Name that was given to Him by heaven. We are aware of the fact 
that men like Father Billot and Father Leeming, one-time professors in the 
Gregorian University of Rome, think they have found an invincible argument 
in the Name of Jesus against the Franciscan view. According to them this 
Name means Savior which is synonymous with Redeemer, Liberator. How- 
ever, we can take that very Name of Jesus and make a most solid argument 
for the Franciscan view, for the universal mediation of Christ, The Name 
of Jesus implies that He was intended originally to be a preserver of grace, 
and not primarily a liberator, a redeemer. The Greek translation (Soter) has 
as primary meaning preserver, and not liberator. And that seems to be the 
primary meaning of Jeshuah which is seen in the fact that Joseph of Egypt 
is called “savior of the world” (Gen. 41, 45) for preserving the people from 
famine. St. Lawrence, the scholar of Sacred Scripture, noticed this as we 
saw above. Here, again, there is a vast field for investigation in Sacred 
Scripture and in Tradition. 


ARGUMENT 4 
The Proof of Scotus 


Scotus is known as the great exponent of the Franciscan doctrine of the 
redestination of Christ. He proved the absolute primacy of Christ with the 
Pitowing argument: 


Istud probo: quia omnis ordinate volens primo vult finem, deinde immediatius 

quae fini sunt immediatiora; sed Deus est ordinatissime volens: ergo sic vult. 
Primo vult se; et post se immediate, quantum ad extrinseca, est anima Christi; 
ergo primo post velle intrinseca, voluit gloriam Christo; ergo ante quodcumque 
meritum et ante quodcumque demeritum praevidit Christum sibi esse uniendum 
in unitate suppositi.138 


We might set that argument up as follows: 

Christ is the nearest to the end, sc., God’s glory, because of His supreme 
glory which was consequent upon the personal union. But one who wills in 
an orderly fashion wills first of all the end, and then the means according to 
their nearness to the end. But God wills things in the most orderly fashion. 
Therefore God willed first His own glory and then Christ for His (Christ’s) 
own sake as the means nearest the end. 


138. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, gq. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). Cf. Op. Ox., 
lib. 3, d 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 354 f.; Balic, p. 14). 
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A Bone of Contention 


- This argument has always been a bone of contention. Some authors who 
defend the absolute primacy of Christ say that it is an invincible, a most con- 
vincing argument. Others grant that it concludes with very great becoming- 
ness, but only that. Those who oppose the primacy will not concede more 
than some kind of becomingness. Now what really is the value of this argu- 
ment? The problem to be solved is this: Whether one who wills in an 
orderly fashion must will the means according to their nearness to the end; 
i. e., whether that nearest the end must be willed first. Let us analyse ‘nearest 
the end” and see whether we can solve the problem. Capreolus,139 and later 
Suarez,!4° distinguished ‘‘nearest the end,” but their distinction does not 
satisfy me. 


More Perfect 


First a means may be nearest the end by being more perfect than the other 
means; i. €., it contains more of the perfection of the end, it ismore like the end 
than the other means; it is more apt to attain the end than the other means. In 
this case we are not considering the means in their relation to each other ; in fact, 
we are excluding the fact that one means is subordinated to another: all the 
means are tending to the same end, some with more efficiency than others. 
The important thing is that they are tending towards the same end. Note, 
too, that it is not a question of choosing one means and discarding the others. 
It is a question of choosing a number of means of unequal perfection. Must 
I choose the more perfect first? It would seem so, because one who wills 
in an orderly fashion does not choose the means best suited to attain his end 
last, but first. If you wish to make a crown for a king and are given 
numerous jewels to put into it, you will not put the most beautiful one into 
the most inconspicuous place, but into the most prominent place. Or, if you 
are organizing an orchestra with ten violinists, you will not put the best 
player in the last place, but you will make him solo first violinist. That 
seems to be the only way for an intelligent being to act. The least we can 
say is that it is most becoming for an intelligent being to act in that way. 
So Scotus’ argument has at least that much value. 


More Perfect and Intermediate End 


One means may be more perfect than the other means and also the inter- 
mediate end of the other means, The other means cannot attain their ulti- 
mate end except through the medium of the more perfect means; e. g., grace 
is an intermediate end for the call. In this sense the principle “that nearest 
the end must be chosen first,” is merely the principle “the finis must be 
chosen first.” Above we proved from revelation that Christ is the most perfect 
means to God’s glory and that He is the intermediate end towards which all 
other creatures must tend. Can we prove from reason that Christ the most 


139. In III Sent., d. 1, q. 1, art. 3, ad. 1. 
140. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 1, n. 12. 
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perfect means is also the intermediate end of the other means? Does the 
more perfect means have to be the intermediate end of the other means? I shall 
answer by saying that if there is an eter apa between the more perfect 
means and the other means, if one is intended for the other in some way, then 
it is necessary that the greater means be the end of the less and that the greater 
does not exist primarily for the less. The good of the less cannot be the 
primary reason for the existence of the greater, so that if it were not for this 
good of the less the greater would not exist. The primary reason for a child 
to exist may not be for the good of a doll; the primary reason of the soul to 
exist may not be for the good of the body. St. Thomas taught this principle 
very clearly: 


Sic igitur et in partibus universi unaquaque creatura est propter suum pro- 
prium actum et perfectionem; secundo autem creaturae ignobiliores sunt propter 
nobiliores,141 


He has many illustrations of this principle.42 On the other hand, he teaches 
just as clearly that the greater good may not be for the less. “It is unbe- 
coming,” he writes, “that the greater be ordained towards the less as to its 
principal end. For the end is more powerful (potior) than the means.’’!43 
He applies that principle when he writes that the angels can exist for man 
in the sense that they are useful to man, But angels would exist even if 


there were no men for them to help. They participate absolutely in the divine 
ness.144 


The intrinsic reason for that seems to be none other than that it is re- 
pugnant to right order for the less good to be the raison d’étre of the ces: 
good. Besides, all authors admit that a greater good cannot be subordinated 
to a less good as to its fimis gui, But a greater good which is willed primarily 
and essentially for another so that it would not exist except for the other, 
that greater good is ordained to the less as to its fimis gui not merely as to its 
finis cui. For example, creatures exist for God primarily and essentially: He is 
their finis qui. A pari, to will Christ primarily for the redemption of man so 
that He would have existence primarily and essentially because of sin, is to 
make the redemption the fimis qui of Christ. But that is repugnant. 

Frassen gives an a posteriori reason when he writes: “It is according to 
divine providence that the lower beings serve the higher: the inanimate beings 
serve the animate; the vegetative kingdom serves the animal kingdom; the 
animals serve man.’’!45 


Secondarily, of course, a greater good may exist for a lesser; i.e., the 
greater may give some of its good to the lesser. But in that case this being- 
for-someone-else really redounds to the glory of the greater. Man may exist 
for the dog in so far as he feeds the dog. God exists for man because He 
gives man existence and grace. Christ exists for man since He brought man 


141. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 65, art. 2. 

142. Ibid., pars 3, q. 6, art. 1. Cf. pars 3, q. 56, art. 1; Contra Gentiles, lib. 3, 
Coty ipa, Cc; 27. : 

143. In II Sent., d. 15, q. 1, art. 1, ad 6. 

144, Ibid., d. 1, q. 2, art. 3. 

145. De Incarnatione, \ib. 7, p. 253. 
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redemption, St. Thomas is very clear on this, too: The greater may exist 
for the lesser in the sense that the greater is useful to the lesser; e. g., a king 
may exist for a farmer because he procures peace for the farmer.146 He gives 
an example when he tells us that the angels can exist for man in the sense 
that they are useful to man.147 


Scotus’ Meaning 


So in the sense that Christ is the greatest means and therefore the inter- 
mediate end of the other means, and therefore first willed, Scotus’ argument 
is absolutely conclusive. But the question is, Did Scotus understand his 
argument in that manner? Certainly to him God's glory is the end of all 
creatures, and Christ is the most perfect creature, the most perfect means 
towards that end. Did Scotus consider Christ as the end of the other crea- 
tures? He states explicitly that Christ’s glory is the end of the glory of all 
the other creatures. Moreover he gives as the reason for the propinquius fini 
prius this, that otherwise the greater would exist for the lesser, which he 
thinks irrational. The opposite of that would be that the less perfect means 
should be for the more perfect. Consequently, I really think that Scotus 
looked upon Christ not merely as the greatest means among the others, but 
as the end of all the others. And if that is true, Scotus gave us a meta- 
physical argument that concludes with certainty. It is the same as the argu- 
ment given above from the fact that Christ is the End. Scotus did not de- 
velop the premise that Christ is the End by searching through the sources of 
revelation, as I suggested should be done; but he did say that Christ is the 
greatest means, that nearest to the end. This he could have known only 
through revelation. Then he argued that the greatest means must be the end 
of the rest and so first in the mind of God. That seems to be a theological 
conclusion: Christ is the greatest means to God’s glory, is a revealed premise. 
The greatest means is the intermediate end of the others, is a premise known 
from reason, as is also this, that the end is first in the mind of an intelligent 
agent. 


Nimis Probat? 


From what was said it is clear that this argument does not prove that 
God had to will the incarnation if He wanted to create anything at all. It 
does not prove the necessity of the incarnation and thus fall into the error of 
exaggerated and condemned optimism, It merely proves that if God wanted 
Christ at any time in His world plan, He had to will Him first. God has a 
free will. But He cannot do things that are metaphysically impossible, every- 
one admits that. Likewise, things that are against right reason cannot be 
willed by God, even though He has a free will. So if it is against right 
reason to will the greater primarily for the less, God cannot do that. It is 
repugnant to His wisdom and holiness to do so. Scotus’ argument for the 
Immaculate Conception was one of becomingness; but I think it would be 
valid at all times. It would be metaphysically possible for God to will a 


146. In II Sent., d. 15, q. 1, art. 1, ad 6. 
147. Ibid., d. 1, q. 2, art. 3. 
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Mother defiled by sin for His Son, but it is repugnant to His wisdom and 
holiness, so He would never do it. Can one object to that: Nimis probat? 
Scotus’ argument for the absolute predestination of Christ proves the moral 
impossibility of the incarnation primarily for the redemption. 


Bonum Occasionatum! 


Another argument that Scotus gave for the absolute predestination of 
Christ is this: If Christ were intended primarily for the redemption He would 
be a bonum occasionatum. 

Christ, the God-Man, is a greater good by far than the salvation and 
glory of all other creatures, since Christ by Himself can give greater glory 
to God than all other creatures together. Note that we are not comparing 
the glory of men received through Christ the Mediator with the glory of men 
received through Christ the Redeemer; even though also in this case the for- 
mer is greater than the latter if Christ came primarily to redeem. That has 
been settled definitively by the definition of the Immaculate Conception: Mary 
Immaculate is a greater good than Mary conceived in sin and redeemed.!48 
We are comparing the glory of Christ Himself with the glory that redeemed 
men would give to God. 

Now if that great good which the glory of Christ is, were to exist pri- 
marily and essentially because of the less good, redemption, it would be 
merely an occasioned good. It would not have existence except for the need 
of the less good, And that is so much more repugnant because, according to 
the adversaries, as soon as God intended to create intelligent beings that 
were capable of falling and that He intended to redeem, He decided to send 
a tedeemer in case they actually fell. In other words, the continuance of 
these creatures in the state of original justice would forestall the great good 
of the incarnation, but the losing of that original justice by a sinful act, by 
offending God, would occasion the incarnation.'4? But it is absurd that so 
great a good as the incarnation should exist primarily because of sin, because 
of redemption from sin. For it is absurd that any good should be willed 
primarily for a less good, especially if that less good is demanded by the 
failure of an inferior means. Notice that here this argument touches the 
previous argument. The previous argument abstracted from the fact that this 
less good was occasioned by a failure, and that a sinful failure. 


Before Scotus 


The above argument was not new with Scotus. St. Bonaventure knew of 
it and set it up as an objection merely to refute it by saying that the cause of 
the good was not the evil but the mercy of God. William of Ware used the 
argument in favor of the primacy of Christ and substantiated it with an 


148. Cf. Scotus, Op Ox., lib. 3, d. 3, q. 1. 

149. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). N.B. occasionatum 
does not mean that God never thought of redeeming man until Adam fell, and then 
that fall sort of caught God by surprise. Honorius Augustodunensis and William of 
Ware made the mistake of taking it in that sense. Cf. Bissen, Antonianum, vol. 12 
(1937), p. 30; and La France Franc. (1932), p. 221. 
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a pari case from St. Anselm which we shall give presently.15° The Abbot 
Rupert of Deutz argued for the primacy of Christ with a parallel case: St. 
Augustine, he says, taught that there would have been generation of children 
and thus saints for heaven even if Adam had not sinned: that great good did 
not depend on Adam’s sin,15! Likewise, says Abbot Rupert, the great good of 
the incarnation did not depend on the sin of Adam; the Head and King of 
all the elect does not depend on sin.!5? 


Pre-Scotus Argument 


The principle involved in the above argument; sc., that a greater good 
should not be willed primarily at the occasion of a lesser good, was in use 
outside of the question of the primacy of Christ. We just saw that St. 
Augustine used it. St. Thomas borrowed the entire idea from St. Augustine 
in proving that there would have been human generations in the state of 
innocence, else sin would have been very necessary for so great a good.1>3 
St. Anselm defended the thesis that men are created primarily for themselves 
and not for taking the place of the fallen angels; else they could rejoice at 
the fall of the angels and could congratulate themselves over the misfortune 
of the angels.'*4 The same line of reasoning was used by William, Abbot of 
St. Theodoric, in his Disputatio adversus Abelardum, c. 7,15 by St. Bruno, 
in his commentary on Ephesians 1:10,!°° and also by the Abbot Hermann in 
his tract De Incarnatione Verbi, c. 2-4,157 


Objection 


The objection that if Christ were willed primarily for the redemption 
there would be no question of a bonum occasionatum, because the redemption 
is greater since a gift is greater if given to a less worthy — that objection is 
worthless. It is not ad rem; as we noted above we are not comparing the 
good of the incarnation for the glorification of man with the good of the 
incarnation for the redemption of man primarily; though even in that case 
the former is greater than the latter, just as Mary Immaculate is greater than 
Mary freed from sin. We are comparing the glory of Christ in Himself with 
the glory of the redeemed. 

The Salmanticenses object that this argument proves too much: It proves 
the impossibility of an incarnation willed primarily for the redemption.158 


150. Cf. Bissen, “Question inedite de Guillaume de Ware, O. F.M., sur le motif 
de I'Incarnation” (Extrait from Les Etudes Franciscaines, vol. 46 (1934), pp. 218-222. 
151. De civitate Dei, lib. 14, c. 23 (edit. cit., p. 47). 


152. De gloria et honore Filii Hominis, super Matth., lib. 13, towards the end 
(Pat. lat., vol. 168, col. 1628). 


153. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 98, art. 1. 

154. Cur Deus Homo? lib. 1, c. 18 (Pat. lat., vol. 158, col. 381B). 
155. Pat. lat. (vol. 180, col. 273C). 

156. Pat. lat. (vol. 153, col. 321A). 

157. Pat. lat., vol. 180, col. 14B-16D. 


158. Cursus Theologicus (Victor Palme, Parisiis, 1880), vol. 15, Tract. 21, disp. 
2, dub. 1, 40. 
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The same answer can be given as was given above to the same objection 
against the preceding argument. 

St. Bonaventure set up the objection that sin-would be the cause of the 
incarnation if Christ was willed primarily for the redemption, and he refutes 
this objection by saying that sin is not the cause of the incarnation, the mercy 
of God is the cause of the incarnation. I think that we can answer that by 
saying that the mercy and goodness of God is the ultimate motive of the 
incarnation at all times, but the primary proximate motive would be the re- 
demption of man, liberation from sin: a greater good would be primarily for 
a lesser, which, as we saw above, is repugnant. And the fact that that great 
good was occasioned by the failure of a less good, will always be repulsive 
to an intelligent mind. 


Ad Absurdum 


To the above argument about the bonum occasionatum the authors often 
add others that are akin to it, and are linked with each other. For instance, 
to say that if Christ had come primarily to redeem, sin would have been 
necessary for His existence or sin would have been useful to Him and to 
man, is merely presenting the argument of the bonum occasionatum in other 
words, or rather it is a part of that argument.159 

Again, we might say that if Christ came primarily to redeem man from 
sin, man as well as Christ might rejoice over the fact that Adam lost original 
justice, because Christ received not only existence but that tremendous glory 
which He has, and we received the great goods of the incarnation, because of 
sin. For anyone can really rejoice over that without which he would not 
exist, and without which others would not share his greatness.16° St. Anselm 
argued in that manner, as we saw above. Scotus, too, added this to his argu- 
ment of bonum occasionatum. 

Some object that it is false to argue that Christ and men could rejoice 
over the evil; they would rejoice over the great mercy of God which drew 
so much good out of so great an evil. Moreover, sin is not the cause of the 
* good but merely the occasion, God’s mercy is the cause. Just as St. Mathias 
was chosen Apostle on the occasion of Judas’ defection, and still did not owe 
Judas any thanks, nor did he rejoice over the misfortune of Judas; he 
thanked God and rejoiced over the great goodness of God who gave him so 
great a dignity at the occasion of Judas’ fall.!°1 Frassen answers that by say- 
ing that it is true we rejoice over the mercy of God, still it seems we would 
also have to rejoice over that without which we would never have existed, 
without which the mercy of God would never have been moved to decree 
the incarnation. 162 

Finally, if Christ exists primarily for the redemption and would not 
exist except for the sin of man, both Christ and we should give thanks to 
Adam for sinning. St. Lawrence of Brindisi states it thus: 


159. Frassen, op. cit., p. 254 f. 

160, Ibid, 

161. Salmanticenses, vol. 15, Tract. 21, disp. 2, dub. 1, n. 3. 
162. Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Et quidem, ut verum fatear, si, non peccante homine, Christus natus minime 
fuisset, magnas teneremur Adamo gratias agere, quia propter Adae peccatum factus 
esset homo super Angelos aequalis ob hypostaticam unionem.163 


ARGUMENT 5 


The Most Loved Is Loved First 


An argument very similar to that of Ordinate Volens is this: One who 
wills in an orderly fashion wills first what he loves most. Now God loves 
Christ more than all other creatures together; Christ is the Well-beloved of 
the Father. Therefore God loved Christ first, before all other creatures. The 
reason for the major is this: If anyone would not love a means first and would 
love it primarily for the good of another means, then this “most loved” 
means would no longer be most loved. Didacus of Avendano, S. J., developed 
this argument nicely: 


Addo aliam (rationem), cujus nolo momentum expendere: est tamen vii 
doctissimi, acutissimi, sapientissimi, a quo illam multos ante annos audivi, nec 
pauci sunt ex quo ille excedit e vivis. Arguebat sic: Plus Deus diligit Christum, 
quam caetera omnia; ergo plus illi placet Christum esse, quam caetera. Ex his 
recte colloigas futuram Incarnationem etiamsi Adam lapsus set. Nam si non 
esset futura, plus Deus caetera amaret, quia amare est velle bonum; si ergo 
existentiam rebus, non Christo tribuisset, plus boni ipsis constat voluisse, quam 
Christo. Exemplo rem urgere et declarare possumus. Recussat aliquis uxorem ducere 
amore pecuniae, quia scilicet, pecuniam amat, quam non libet in uxore ornanda, 
et sustentanda profundere. Sed in mente venit ratio, juxta quam uxore ducta 
omnes vitentur impensae: hoc pacto ducit, et ductam diligit: sed quis non videat 
plus uxoratum hunc pecuniam amare, quam feminam? pecuniam enim tutam pro- 
curat et integram, mulierem nonnisi sub ea conditione parum uxori digna admittit. 
Sic in proposito. Si Deus creaturas absoluta voluntate vult sanctas, Christum autem 
nonnisi occasione peccati decernit, magis convincitur, creaturas amare, quam 
Christum, quod absit. Christus enim est Filius dilectus, in quo sibi bene com- 
placuit (Matt. 17:5). Bene quidem, id est, optime, maxime, summe, _incompara- 
biliter, ut in nullo alio, ut neque in rerum acervo, quae in conspectu ejus sic sint, 
quasi nihil, et inane reputatae (Is. 40,17). Cum autem Christus thesaurus sit 
thesaurorum omnium divinorum divite abundantia plenissimus (Col. 2:3). In 
quo sunt omnes thesauri. Et haec ex multis pauca, quae Christum verum omnium 
finem possent ulterius comprobare (Ephitalamium Christi) 164 


St. Cyril of Alexandria wrote in his day against the Arians that we would 
then be more excellent than Christ ;!6 sc., if God loved us first. 


ARGUMENT 6 


Totus Beatificabilis 


As a matter of fact we are going to be glorified not only in our soul, but 
also in our body. That we know through revelation, The glory of our body 
will consist at least partly in the joy that our sentient nature will experience 
in seeing the glorified body of the God-Man. In other words, we know now 
that our body too is capable of a supernatural glory. But that capacity for 


163. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 81. 
164. Taken from UB. Petit-Bornand, Proludium..., p. 44, n. 25. 
165. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (Pat. graec., vol. 75, col. 253C). 
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supernatural glory in no way depends on sin; in fact, it would be more be- 
coming to glorify the bodily senses if Adam had remained in the state of 
innocence. uently we can conclude that man would have been glorified 
in his bodily senses even if there had been no sin. But that would demand 
an incarnation, the Incarnate Word of God. On the one hand, the perfect 
object of man’s beatitude can be no other than God; on the other hand, man’s 
bodily senses can never perceive God in Himself. Therefore God would have 
to take on human form in order that man might behold Him with bodily 
eyes too and be perfectly happy. Therefore there would have been an incar- 
nation even if Adam had not sinned. 


This argument put in some such way was always a favorite with the 
advocates of Christ’s absolute predestination. They got the basis of this argu- 
ment from the work De anima et spiritu, which they thought was a work of 
St. Augustine.16 


Propterea enim Deus homo factus est, ut totum hominem in se beatificaret, et 
tota conversio hominis esset ad ipsum, et tota dilectio hominis esset in ipso, cum 
sensu carnis videretur per carnem, et a sensu mentis videretur per divinitatis 
contemplationem. 


The first theologian of the Order, Alexander of Hales used this argument and 
appealed to the above work of Pseudo-Augustine.167 

Popular as this argument has been, it is not conclusive by itself. It shows 
that the incarnation was quite becoming and appropriate. 


ARGUMENT 7 


Bonum Sui Diffusivum Est 


Goodness naturally tends to diffuse itself. But God is infinitely good; 
He is the essence of all good. Therefore God would tend to diffuse Himself 
in the most perfect manner, and that is by a personal union with some 
created nature. This argument is one of very great becomingness, but nothing 
more, It has been used chiefly by spiritual writers, St. Thomas borrowed it 
from Dionysius and used it as a proof for the convenience of the incarnation. 
However, he does not use it to prove the becomingness of the incarnation 
even if Adam had not sinned, that is, for its own sake. 


Ipse autem natura Dei est essentia bonitatis, ut patet per Dionysium. Unde 
quidquid pertinet ad rationem boni, conveniens est Deo. Pertinet autem ad rationem 
boni ut se aliis communicet, ut patet per Dionysium. Unde ad rationem summi 
boni pertinet quod summo modo se creaturae communicet: quod quidem maxime fit 
per hoc quod “naturam creatam sic sibi conjungit, ut uma persona fiat ex tribus, 
Verbo, anima et carne,’’sicut dicit Augustinus.168 


The Capuchin spiritual writer, Mattia da Sal, develops this proof nicely 
to prove the absolute predestination of Christ: 


Trovera in tal modo che la bonta di Dio fu il primo motivo della Incarnazione. 
Perché é proprio del bene il diffondersi, donarsi, communicarsi; onde quanto egli é 


166. Cap. 9 (Pat. lat., vol. 40, col. 485). This seems to be the work of Hugh 
of St. Victor. 

167. Sum, theol., vol. 4, n. 23, p. 42A (Cologne, q. 2, membr. 13, p. 21). 

168. Sum. theol., pars 3, q. 1, art. 1. 
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maggiore, tanto piu ampiamente si dona, come la luce quanto é maggiore, tanto piu 
chiaramente é da lungi si diffonde; perdé la bonta di Dio, che é infinita, si larga- 
mente si é donata alle sue creature. E, dando a tutte l’essere, dona se stessa.... 
Questa unione sopravvanza tutte l’altre sopradette, € per lei noblissimamente ed 
excellentissimamente la bont4 divina si é communicata all’uomo, per non lasciare 
grado alcuno possibile a communicarsi nel quale non si sia communicata.169 


St. Francis de Sales writes beautifully in this regard: 


The Almighty, seeing from all eternity that He could create an innumerable 
multitude of creatures, all differing in properties and perfections, to whom He 
might communicate Himself, also saw that the most excellent method of com- 
munication would be by union; because by virtue of union the creature, engrafted 
as it were on the Divinity, would form with it but one person, with a distinction 
of nature. As the goodness of God possesses an unbounded inclination to give 
and communicate itself, it decided to do so by means of union, as I have said.... 
The sovereign Providence of God, conceiving from all eternity the design of creating 
the world, felt a peculiar, incomparable love of preference, for the most amiable 
of its productions, which is the Savior of the human race....Thus the Savior of 
man occupied the first place in the designs of Providence, and in the eternal proj- 
ect of creation.170 


An Observation 


The fact that Christ was predestined absolutely, can not be known by 
man except through revelation. In all but a few of the preceding arguments 
I have appealed to Sacred Scripture and to Tradition to prove at least one 
premise. The individual arguments or parts thereof were substantiated by all 
the texts of Scripture and Tradition at hand. However, I could have taken, 
let us say, Colossians 1:15-20 or St. Irenaeus to find out how many of the 
following points are taught there: Is Christ predestined first? Is He the End 
of all creatures from the beginning? Is He their Exemplar, their Mediator 
in truth and grace and glory? Is He the one Head of the entire Mystical 
Body, the Recapitulator of the entire universe? This would have been a 
tremendous task. One could fill volumes in proving the absolute primacy of 
Christ in this way. I shall not be able to do more now than just give bare 
indications of the texts of Scripture that have to be scrutinized and weighed 
on the scales of Tradition. 

From Genesis 2:23-24 and Ephesians 5:32 we can prove that Adam had 
knowledge of the incarnation even before his disastrous fall. 

From Proverbs 8:22 we can prove that Christ was intended as the End 
and the Mediator and as Exemplar of all creatures. 

From Colossians 1:15-20 we can prove that Christ is first in the mind of 
God as Exemplar, End, Mediator, and Head of the entire Church. 

From Ephesians 1:3-10 we can prove that Christ was the End and 
Mediator of grace and glory of the predestined in the original plan of God. 

From Colossians 2:9-10 and Ephesians 1:20-21 we can prove that the 
angels received all their grace and glory from Christ who is their Head. 

From Romans 8:29 we can prove that Christ is the End, the Exemplar, 
and the Mediator of predestination to divine Sonship independently of sin. 


169. Pratica dell’Orazione Mentale; Introd. ed edizione critica del P. Umile da 
Genoa, Cap. (Collegio di S. Lorenzo da Brindisi, Assisi, 1931), vol. 1, 118-120. 
170. Treatise on the Love of God, bk. 2, ch. 4 and 5. 
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From the Apocalypse 12 we can prove that the bad angels sinned against 
Christ and were for that reason cast into hell.17! 


II], OTHER PURPOSES OF THE INCARNATION 


Until now we have dealt with only one point of Christ's absolute primacy ; 
sc., the fact that He was predestined first and absolutely for His own sake. 
That we could call the primary end of Christ. 


Christ was predestined secondarily to be the absolute End and Scope of 
all creation: all creatures were to be created to give glory to Christ and 
through Christ to God. Christ was to be the raison d’étre of all creatures. 
That is the second element in Christ’s absolute primacy. We explained and 
proved it above when we used it as part of the proof for the absolute pre- 
destination of Christ for His own glory. 


Again, Christ was predestined secondarily and absolutely as the Exemplar 
of all creatures, in nature, grace, and glory. This point was treated above in 
the proof from the universal exemplarism of Christ, 


Finally, Christ was predestined secondarily and absolutely as Mediator 
of all Angels and men, and in a certain broad sense even of all creation so 
that all the works of God ad extra are deified by, and united in, the one 
Christ Jesus. The explanation and some proofs of this were given above. 


The Redemption 


So far we have treated the purposes God had in mind in willing the 
incarnation independently of sin, i.¢., the absolute ends of the incarnation. 
Man sinned and God decreed to redeem him through Christ. Was Christ as 
Redeemer willed by God primarily for man’s sake? Viewing the question 
superficially one might think so. However, I think it correct to say that God 
permitted sin, and willed the redemption of man through Christ primarily 
for Christ’s own glory, primarily for the glory that would accrue to Christ 
through the acts of the redemption, and only secondarily was the redemption 
willed for the good that man got out of it. That man got something out of 
the redemption is a doctrine of faith. That the redemption was willed pri- 
marily for Christ's glory was taught very clearly by St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 
It seems that he was the first to make this explicit statement; he is quoted 
to that effect by the Most Reverend Leonard Bello!’? and by Ugo Lattanzi.173 


/ 171. Various authors have undertaken to prove the absolute predestination of 
Christ from Scripture, but there is still ample room for a more thorough and com- 
plete investigation according to the latest scientific methods of studying Scripture. 
The following are some of the works in this field: Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Deo, Sul 
Motivo primario dell’Incarnazione del Verbo (Roma: Desclee Lefebre, 1898); Ugo 
Lattanzi, IJ Primato Universale di Cristo secondo le §. Scritture (Romae, 1937), 146 
pp-; a number of articles in the Verbum Domini by Fr. Bover, S.J.; J. B. Bissen, 
O.F.M., “De Primatu Christi absoluto apud Col. 1:13-20,” Antonianum 11 (1936), 

p. 3-36. 

P A sample of the work to be done.in the field of Tradition is seen in this study: 
Bissen, O. F.M., “La Tradition sur la Predestination absolue de Jesus Christ du VIle 
au IXe siecles,” La France Franciscaine (1939), pp. 9-34. 

172. Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), p. 301A. 

173. I] Primato universale di Cristo seconde le §. Scritture, p. 46. 
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Nec solum prima est creatura praedestinata, sed etiam causa exem mt Magee 
finalis praedestinationis Sanctorum...."’ Having made secure that absol pre- 
destination of Christ, he continues: ‘Sic (s¢., because he is universal exemplar and 
finis), ob Christi majorem gloriam, existimo permisisse hominis peccatum, #¢ magis 
Christum glorificaret; sicut permisit Lazarum infirmari et mori, ut as ng 
Filius Dei per eum; sicut permisit ut Joseph a fratribus inique ven » quo 
posset eum in Aegypto glorificare juxta praeostensas visiones. Non enim Deus 
propterea glorificavit Joseph, quia in eum fratres peccaverunt; sed permisit fratres 
in eum inique agerent, ut magis magisque glorificaret.174 
This point puts the finishing touches to the absolute primacy of Christ: 

Christ holds the primacy not only in the order of creation, but also in the 

order of redemption. He holds the primacy in all orders: ‘That in all things 

He may have the first place” (Col. 1:18). 


Relation of the Absolute Primacy to Other Revealed Truths 


Christ the King — The doctrine of Christ's absolute i casts a bright 
and penetrating light on many of the doctrines of our religion. It puts Christ 
the King on the highest throne possible. According to this doctrine Christ 
has the most universal dominion over all creatures possible. It is mot sur- 
prising, then, that Franciscan theologians ye ae i were foremost in the 
promotion and promulgation of the feast of Christ the King and of devotion 
to Christ the King. The devotion to Christ the King reaches its climax in the 
doctrine of Christ's absolute primacy.!7> 

Sacred Heart —The devotion to the Sacred Heart, which is so popular 
today, is a devotion to the Heart of Love, to the Heart that loved us 
immensely and that loves God with an infinite love. The doctrine of the 
absolute primacy is based on the fact that God is love and wished to com- 
municate His goodness to creatures, not in a stingy way, but in the most 
perfect and abundant way possible. Scotus expressed that well: “Vult se 
diligi ab illo qui potest eum summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus 
extrinseci.”"!7° Could any two doctrines be more akin than these two?!77 
P. Ramiere, S. J., the great apostle of the Sacred Heart in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, taught the absolute primacy of Christ constantly. 

The Eucharist —The Holy Eucharist is a necessary complement in the 
present divine economy of grace. It is a necessary link in the procession of 
the Son from the Father through the Incarnation and then, together with 
creatures, back again to the Father. It is a mecessary part in the complete 
development of the wonderful organism of the Christian mysteries.‘78 Now 
according to the adversaries of the absolute primacy such a wonderful link 
in the divine mysteries would have been lacking if there had been no sin. 
According to the defenders of the absolute primacy, this wonderful link of 
the Eucharist would have been present in the state of innocence a fortiori. 


174. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 81. 


175. Cf. Pere Chrysostome, O.F.M., “La Fete du Christ-Roi et le motif de 
l'Incarnation,” in Etudes Franciscaines, vol. 40 (1928), pp. 459-481; 595-611. 


176. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 


177. Cf. August. Gemelli, O. F.M., ‘““Wotum pro festo impetrando Regalitatis Ss. 
Cordis Jesu,” in Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 45 (1926), pp. 147-155. 


178. Cf. Scheeben, Mysterien des Christentums (Herder, Freiburg, 1912), p. 424. 
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Redemption — The doctrine of the redemption of man from sin is not 
endangered by the doctrine of Christ’s absolute primacy; in fact as we saw 
above, it is placed in a more glorious light. St. Bonaventure’s suspicion that 
the redemption theory favored piety more, is not true, as St. Albert the Great 
noted before St. Bonaventure. The absolute primacy of Christ adds a note of 
profound pity to the redemption: St. Paul’s words: “who for joy set before 
Him, endured a cross” (Hebr. 12:2), take on a deeper meaning. We are 
inclined to sympathize more with the Christ who would have lived a grand 
life of happiness with us if we had not sinned, than with a Christ who 
would never have existed but for our sin. Macedo has a passage to the point: 


Immo addo augeri istud magis eo modo et amplicificari. Nam multo major est 
misericordia Dei erga genus humanum Christum prius decretum propter suam 
glorificationem et excellentiam, cum tanta gratia et donis beatitudinis et praeroga- 
tivis singularis praestantiae glorificandum, ex vi sequentis decreti ordinarii amandari 
ad miserias mortalitatis et passibilitatis per vulnera et mortem et opprobrium 
crucis, quam si de novo ad illas destinaretur: mirabilius quippe est dejecti quem- 
quam ex alto fastigio ad infimum statum miseriae propter alios miseros redimendos, 
quam eum nondum conditum neque editum de novo poni in infimo statu, ad 
miserorum ordinem redegi.179 


Mystical Union with Christ — The doctrine of Christ’s absolute primacy, 
involving as it does the absolute mediatorship of Christ in grace and glory, 
climaxes the doctrine of the mystical union of all creation with Christ. It 
makes Christ the Head not only of men but also of angels: All angels and 
men form but one Mystical Body with Christ. Christ puts harmony and 
unity into God’s work of creation and salvation. 


Mary — Marty was predestined with Christ in the same degree according 
to Pope Pius IX. Consequently if Christ was predestined absolutely and 
independently of sin, then Mary was, too. If Christ is the universal End, 
Exemplar, and Mediator of all creatures, then Mary is End, Exemplar, and 
Mediatrix of all creatures, but in a secondary réle. According to the Most 
Reverend Leonard Bello the doctrine of the absolute primacy of Christ 
“Beatissimam quoque Virginem summe exaltat. Etenim omnia quae de 
Christo praedicantur, Matri ejus gloriosissimae (in suo utique ordine, vide- 
licet sub Christo et per Christum) merito attribuuntur.’’!8° 

Immaculate Conception— That Mary should have been immaculate at 
the very first moment of her life, is but natural if she was predestined with 
Christ before all creatures, before the sin of Adam, to be the Mediatrix of 
all graces. She who guarded the divine treasury of graces could not be 
deprived of them by Adam: she gave these graces to Adam in the beginning 
and she gave them back to him after he lost them. 

Spirituality — Christo-centric spirituality is at its best when placed under 
the rine of Christ’s absolute primacy; when we acknowledge Christ as 
the end of all our strivings, and the exemplar of all our actions. United with 
Christ, the Masterpiece of creation, the Well-beloved Son, we are able to 
offer a homage to God that is worthy of Him: we are able to adore and to 
praise and to thank and to petition and to propitiate God in a Christlike 
manner. By acknowledging the absolute primacy of Christ we climb up to 


179. Collationes §. Thomae et Scoti in III Sent. (Patavii, 1680), p. 163b. 
180. Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), p. 301b. 
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the top of Mount Thabor with Christ, and fortified by that grand vision of 
the God-Man, we can endure the tragedy of Calvary. The Man of Sorrows 
will be more lovable and adorable the more we realize the height from which 
we have dragged Him by our sins. 


A Divine Symphony 


The universe of creatures is an immense divine symphony orchestra. God 
is the organizer and director. He chose Christ as the first and foremost 
player, the solo first violinist, and His Mother was chosen to play the piano 
accompaniment. They did not appear in the first numbers; they were to 
come later. Adam, who was never intended to be solo first violinist, came 
first; but he broke down in the prelude of the first number, and the whole 
orchestra would have collapsed if Christ had not decided to come anyhow and 
build it up again by His masterful playing. Christ was never intended to 
play ‘‘second fiddle” in case Adam should fail. He was intended from the 
beginning to be solo first violinist. All other players were chosen primarily 
for His greater honor, Without Him the symphony of the universe would 
never have been so delightful. Together with Him the orchestra of the 
universe offers infinite delight to the heavenly Father. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. VENARD KELLY, O. F. M. CAP.: — It is true that all theologians believe in 
the primacy of Christ and, I may add, all Catholics too. But the question is this: is it 
a relative or an absolute primacy? Those who subordinate the incarnation to the 
redemption give Christ a relative primacy. They maintain that without sin there 
would be no Incarnate Word. In their opinion Christ cannot strictly be called the 
Head of the angels because they owe Him nothing. Christ is the Omega but not the 
Alpha. Yet Christ calls Himself the Alpha and the Omega, and those who give Him 
the absolute primacy see Him truly as the Alpha, the beginning of the creation of God 
(Apoc, 3:14). In the building of the universe, Christ is the foundation, the arch, and 
the keystone. The architect, God, conceived the plan and made Christ its sure founda- 
tion, so that even the accidental sin of Adam did not shake that building whose 
Foundation had already been laid. (Cf. St. Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P.G. 75, col. 
249-295). 

This is the Scotistic and therefore Franciscan divine economy: 


The Order of the Divine Will: 

God loves Himself 

God loves Himself in possible creatures 

God willed Christ (The supreme Glorifier of the Blessed Trinity) 
God through Christ desired the angels 

God through Christ desired men ‘ 
Through Christ God willed all creatures plus the universe 
There occurred the sin of Adam 

God willed Christ as the Redeemer 


The Thomistic Order of the Divine Will: 

God loves Himself 

God loves Himself in possible creatures 
God creates angels 

God creates men 

God creates inferior creatures 

There occurs the sin of Adam 

God wills Christ as the Redeemer 
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For my part, the greatest glory of Scotus is his doctrine of the absolute primacy of 
Christ. It is the heart of his Christology, rooted in the absolute predestination of 
Christ. 


In 1933, the Most Rev. Father General Leonard Bello, O. F.M., addressed to all 
his religious brethren an encyclical letter on the absolute primacy of Christ. Father 
General considered the time opportune to establish more firmly the great Scotistic 
thesis on Christ in all its sublimity. All the branches of the Franciscan Order would 
do well to study and spread this grand doctrine. 


Maximum Opus Dei 


For those who hold this doctrine, Christ was the first and chief work God had 
decreed from all eternity. All else, visible and invisible, was for the sake of Christ 
and His glory. They maintain that Christ as the Maximum Opus Dei was also fore- 
seen and designed by God: 1) as the One who should render to the Blessed Trinity 
supreme adoration and love by reason of the love of His Sacred Heart; 2) as the 
raison d’étre and final cause of all existing things, the exemplar of the entire super- 
natural economy, and of all the works of God ad extra; 3) as the universal Mediator 
and Head, both of angels and of men, by reason of His fullness of grace. This is 
the magnificent splendor of Christ shown us by Scotus, a splendor whose dawn was 
announced by the Herald of the Great King, Francis of Assisi. 


The main theses of Blessed Scotus, as Father Longpre has written, form a sublime 
metaphysical poem in praise of the adorable Humanity of Christ. There is no other 
theologian, who traces the human outlines of the Word made flesh, with such subtle 
delicacy. The entire actual order of things, as Scotus explains it, follows from the 
predestination of Christ, the Primate. The Vult Deus alios condiligentes of the 
Marian Doctor is the final explanation of the entire order of nature, grace, and glory; 
it is the reason of the very predestination of the Incarnate Word. 


Not a Condition of Existence 


Christ suffered the death on the Cross mot as a condition of His own existence but 
as a remedy for our salvation, having put aside for a little while that external and 
visible glory which was His and which He would have shown us as King of Glory 
if we had not sinned. On account of sin, the plan of incarnation included redemption. 
However, the plan remained unchanged in so far as all things were to be restored to 
God the Father or ‘‘recapitulated” in and through Jesus Christ. The redemption, 
therefore, is a still deeper manifestation of God’s love. The redemption is a quasi- 
part of the grander, vaster and more profound plan of the incarnation. All this re- 
quires what Francis, Duns Scotus, Lawrence of Brindisi and so many others affirm: 
the absolute and eternal predestination of Christ and His consequent Primacy. Monsieur 
Blondel writes that the Church may soon decide in favor of this opinion. 


Dostoievsky gave expression to this doctrine when he wrote: “I have never been 
able to conceive mankind without Christ” (Karl Fleger, Wrestlers with Christ, trans- 
lated by E. I. Watkin, New York, Sheed and Ward, 1936, p. 210). 


Pascal wrote: “Apart from Christ we know neither what our life nor what our 
death is; we do not know what God is nor what we ourselves are’ (Thoughts). 


The sublime lines of Gerard Manley Hopkins on Christ may well serve as a sum- 
mary of the absolute Primacy of Christ: 


I kiss my hand 

To the stars, lovely asunder 

Starlight, wafting him out of it; and 

Glow, glory in thunder; 

Since, though he is under the world’s splendor and wonder, 

His mystery must be instressed, stressed; 

For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I understand.181 


181. From “‘The Wreck of the Deutschland’ in Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited 
with Notes by Robert Bridges, 2nd Edit., New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1938, p. 13. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXIV Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 

1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on the occasion of this jubilee year of his 
consecration, the Conference renews its obedience and loyalty. 5 

2. To all members of the Hierarchy the Conference expresses its gratitude for their 
interested co-operation in its work. 

3. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the First 
Order of St. Francis, to the Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and Commissaries of 
all the affiliated Provinces and Commissariats, the Conference offers its thanks for 
their constant encouragement and support. 

4. To the Very Reverend Wenceslaus Krzycki, O.F.M., Minister Provincial of 
Sacred Heart Province; to the Reverend John Koebele, O. F. M., Guardian of oad 
College; to the Reverend Marion Habig, O. F.M., chargé d'affaires, and to all the 
members of the Franciscan community in Quincy, the Conference is very grateful for 
their courteous hospitality during the days of this meeting. 

5. To Santa Barbara Province the Conference offers its fraternal sympathy on the 
death of a former Minister Provincial and member of this Conference, Fr. Turibius 
Deaver, O. F. M. 

6. To the Catholic University of America the Conference extends its sincere 
condolences on the death of its Rector, His Excellency, Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan. 

7. Whereas the just recognition of Franciscan philosophy is the earnest desire of 
all Franciscans, the Conference declares that the Dictionary of Philosophy edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1942), although possessing many 
commendable features, is uncritical in its treatment of various Franciscan topics. 

8. Whereas the furtherance of genuine Franciscan doctrine requires an increased 
study of the original sources of Franciscan thought, be it resolved that: 


1) steps be taken to make these Franciscan sources more available to 
scholars and students in general; 

2) lectors endeavor to become better acquainted with the writings of the 
great exponents of Franciscan spirituality, philosophy, and theology in order 
to instill in their students a deeper appreciation of these Franciscan treasures; 

3) a medium of exchange be established by which extant copies and editions 
of Franciscan works be made more accessible; 

4) bibliographical information concerning noteworthy and rare Franciscan 
works in America be submitted for publication in Franciscan Studies; 

5) reprints and translations especially of the most important sources of 
Franciscan thought be promoted. 
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